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OF QUADRUPEDS. 


HE name quadruped ſuppoſes that the ariimal 
has four feet. If it wants two feet, like the 
manati ; if it has arms and hands, like the ape; 
or if it has wings, like the bat; it is not a quadruped. 
Hence this general term, when applied to theſe ani- 
mals, is abuſed. To obtain preciſion in words, the 
ideas they preſent muſt be ſtrictly true. If we had a 
term for two hands ſimilar to that which denotes two 
feet, we might then ſay that man was the only biped 
and bimanus, becauſe he alone has two hands and two 
feet; that the manati is a bimanus; that the bat is 
only a biped; and that the ape is a quadrimanus, or 
four- handed animal. If we apply theſe denominations 
to all the particular beings to which they belong, we 
ſhall find, that, from the race of animals who go under 
the common name of quadrupeds, all the apes, ba- 
boons, monkeys, ſapajous, ſagoins, and makis, muſt 
be retrenched, becauſe they are quadrimanus, or four- 
handed ; and that to theſe, the loris or tailleſs mau- 
cauco, the Virginia murine, and Mexican opoſſum, 
the Egyptian and woolly jerboa's, &c. ſnould be ad- 
ded, becauſe they are four-handed like the apes and 
monkeys. Thus the number of quadrupeds will be 
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one-fifth diminiſhed. We ſhould likewiſe retrencfz 


the ſeveral ſpecies of bipeds, namely, the bats, whoſe 
fore-feet are rather wings than feet, and likewiſe three 
or four jerboa's, becauſe they can walk on their hind- 
feet only, the fore · feet being too ſhort. If we ſub- 
tract alſo the manati, which has no hind-feet, the arctic 
and Indian walrus, and the ſeals, to whom the hind- 
feet are uſeleſs; and, if we ſtill retrench thoſe animals 
which uſe their fore- feet like hands, as the bears, the 
marmots, the coati's, the agouti's, the ſquirrels, the 
rats, and many others, the denomination of quadruped 
will appear to be applicd improperly to more than one- 
half of the animal race. The whole and cloven hoofed 
are indeed the only real quadrupeds. When we de- 
ſcend to the digitated claſs, we find four-handed or 
ambiguous quadrupeds, who uſe their fore- feet as 
hands, and ought to be ſeparated or diſtinguiſhed from 
the others. Of whole-hoofed animals, there are the 
horſe, the aſs, the zebra, &c. If to theſe we add the 
elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, and the 
camel, whoſe feet, though terminated by nails, are ſo- 
lid, and ſerve the animals for walking only, we ſhall 
find that to theſe the name of quadruped is perfectly 
applicable. The number of cloven- hoofed animals 
greatly exceeds that of the whole-hoofed. Ihe oxen, 


the ſheep, the goats, the antelopes, the bubalus, the 


lama, the pacos, the giraffe, the elk, the rein- deer, the 
ſtag, the fallow- deer, the roebuck, &c. are all cloven- 
footed, and conſtitute real quadrupeds. In the digi- 
tated animals, the lion, the tiger, panther, leopard, 
lynx, cat, wolf, dog, fox, hyzna, badger, polecat, 
weaſels, ferret, porcupines, hedgehogs, armadillos, ant- 
eaters, and hogs, which laſt conſtitute the ſhade be- 
tween the digitated and cloven-footed tribes, form a 
number of ſpecies, to which the term of quadruped 
applies with perfect preciſion; becauſe, though their 
fore-fect be divided into four or five toes, they are 
never uſed as hands. But all the other digitated ſpe- 
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OF QUADRUPEDS. 6 
_ gies, who uſe their fore-feet in carrying food to their 
- mouths, are not, in ſtrict propriety of language, qua- 
drupeds. Theſe ſpecies make an intermediate claſs be- 
tween quadrupeds and four-handed animals, being 
neither the one nor the other. Hence, to more than a 
fourth of our animals, the name of quadruped does 
not ſeem to apply; and to more than a half of them, 
the application of it is incomplete. | 
The four-handed race fill the interval between man 
and the animals; and the two-handed ſpecies conſti- 
tute a mean term in the diſtance between man and the 
cetaceous tribes. The bipeds with wings form the 
ſhade between quadrupeds and birds; and the digita- 
ted ſpecies, who uſe their fore-feet as hands, fill the 
whole ſpace between the quadrupeds and the four- 
handed kinds. But this ſubje& need be purſued no 
farther, ſince it can only furniſh a freſh proof, that 
many of our definitions or general terms want preci- 
ſion, when applied to the objects or beings which they 

repreſent. . 5 | 


EQUUS, of the Order BELL U E. 


IT Hs genus of quadrupeds comprehends the 
Horſe, the Dſhikketaei or wild Mule, the Afs, the 
Zebra, the Quagga, and the Huemel; the characters 
of which are theſe: they have ſix erect and parallel 
fore · teeth in the upper- jaw, and fix ſomewhat promi- 
nent ones in the under jaw; the dog- teeth are ſolitary, 
and at a conſiderable diſtance from the reſt; and the 
feet conſiſt of an undivided hoof. | ing WT 3 


T uE HORSE. 


The intrepidity and ſagacity of the horſe, have been 
regarded with admiration by all ranks of men, and in. 
all ages of the world. Even in a domeſtic ſtate he is 
bold and fiery; and, equally undaunted as his maſter, 

faces danger and death with ardour and magnanimity. 
| He 
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6 NATURAL HISTORY | 
He delights in the noiſe and tumults of arms, and 
ſeems to feel the glory of victory: he exults in the 
chace ; his eyes ſparkle with emulation in the courſe. 
But, though bold and intrepid, he is. docile and trac- 
table: he knows how to govern and check the natural 
vivacity and fire of his temper. He not only yields to 
the hand; but feems to conſult the inclination of his 
rider. Conſtantly obedient to the impreſſions he re- 
ceives, his motions are entirely regulated by the will 
of his maſter. He in ſome meaſure reſigns his very 
exiſtence to the pleaſure of man. He delivers up his 
whole powers, he reſerves nothing; he will rather die 
than diſobey. | 
Theſe are features in the character of a horſe, whoſe 
natural qualities have been matured by art, and turned 
with care to the ſervice of man. His education com- 
1 with the loſs of liberty, and is completed by re- 
ſtraint. The ſlavery of the horſe is ſo ancient and fo 
univerſal, that he is rarely ſeen in a natural fate. When 
kw ay in labour, he is always covered with the har- 
neſs ; and, even during the time deſtined for repoſe; 
he is never entirely delivered from bonds. If ſome- 
times permitted to roam in the paſture, he always bears 
the marks of ſervitude, and often the external impreſ- 
fions of labour and pain. His mouth is deformed by 
the perpetual friction of the bit; his ſides are galled 
with wounds, or furrowed with cicatrices; and his 
hoofs are pierced with nails. The natural geſtures of 
his body are conſtrained by the habitual preſſure of x 
fetters, from which it would be in vain to deliver him; CE 
for he would not be more at liberty. Thoſe horſes, 9 
1 


the ſervitude of which is moſt mild, which are kepft 
ſolely for the purpoſes of luxury and magnificence, YM 
and whoſe golden chains only gratify the vanity of their 
maſters, are more diſhonoured by the elegance of their - 
trappings, and by the plaits of their hair, than by the 
iron ſhoes on their feet, x 
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OF QUADRUPEDS. 7 


Art is always excelled by Nature; and, in animated 


' beings, liberty of movement conſtitutes the perfection 


of their exiſtence. Examine thoſe horſes which have 
multiplied ſo prodigiouſly in Spaniſh America, and 
live in perfe& freedom. Their motions are neither 
conſtrained nor. meaſured. Proud of their independ- 
ence, they fly from the preſence man, and diſdain all 
his care. They ſearch for, and procure, the food that is 
moſt ſalutary and agreeable. They wander and friſk 
about in immenſe meadaws, and colle& the freſh pro- 
ductions of a perpetual ſpring. Without any fixed ha- 
bitation, or other ſhelter than a ſerene ſky, they breathe 
a purer air than in thoſe muſty vaults in which we con- 
fine them, when ſubjected to our dominion. Hence 
wild horſes are ſtronger, lighter, and more nervous, 
than moſt of thoſe which are in a domeſtic ſtate. The 
former poſſeſs force and dignity, which are the gifts of 
nature; the latter have only addreſs and gracefulneſs, 
which are all that art can beſtow. . 

Theſe wild horſes are by no means ferocious in their 
temper; they are only wild and fiery. Though of 
ſtrength ſuperior to moſt animals, they never make an 
attack. But, when aſſaulted, they either diſdain the 
enemy, bound out of his way, or ſtrike him dead with 
their heels, They aſſociate in troops from no other 
motive than the pleaſure of being- together ; for they 
have no fear ; but acquire a mutual attachment to each 
other. As graſs = vegetables conſtitute their food, 
of which they have enough to ſatisfy their appetite, 
and as they are not carnivorous, they neither make 
war with other animals, nor among themſelves. They 
diſpute not about their common nouriſhment, and ne. 
yer have occaſion to ſnatch prey from each other, the 
general ſource of quarrels and combats among the ra- 
pactoys tribes. Hence they live in perpetual peace; 
becauſe their appetites are ſimple and moderate, and 
they have no objects to excite envy, 

| FS All 
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All theſe features are apparent in young horſes bred 
together in troops. Their manners are gentle, and 
their tempers ſocial ; their force and ardour are gene- 
rally rendered conſpicuous by marks of emulation. 
They anxiouſly preſs to be foremoſt in the courſe, to 
brave danger 1n traverſing a river, or in leaping a 
ditch or precipice; and it has been remarked, that 
thoſe which are moſt adventurous and expert in tieſe 
natural exerciſes, are the moſt generous, mild, and 
tractable, when reduced to a domeſtic ſtate. 

Wild horſes are mentioned by ſeveral anctent au- 
thors. Herodotus takes notice of white ſavage horſes 
on the banks of the Hypanis in Scythia; and, in the 
northern part of Thrace, beyond the Danube, he re- 
marks, that there were wild horſes, covered all over 
with hair five inches long. Ariſtotle ſays, they were 
to be found in Syria; Pliny, in the northern regions ; 
and Strabo, in Spain and the Alps. Among the mo- 
derns, Cardan ſays the fame thing of Scotland, and the 
Orkney iſles; Olaus, of Muſcovy; Dapper, of the 
land of Cyprus, where, he ſays, there were beautiful 
wild horſes, of great ſtrength and ſwiftneſs; and Struys, 
of the iſland of May, one of the Cape de Verds, where 
he ſaw wild horſes of a ſmall ſtature. Leo of Africa 
likewiſe relates, that there were wild horſes in the de- 
ſerts of Africa and Arabia; and he aſſures us, that he 
ſaw, in the ſolitudes of Numidia, a colt with criſped 
hair and a criſped mane. Marmol confirms this fact, 
by informing us, that ſmall wild horſes, ſome of them 
of an aſh-colour, and others white, with ſhort curled 
hair and manes, are to be found in the Lybian and 

Arabian deſerts: he adds, that they out-run the dogs 
and domeſtic horſes. We likewiſe learn, from the 
2; ey Edifiantes, that there are ſmall wild horſes in 

ina, „„ 


But, as Europe is now almoſt eo-ially peopled, wild 


horſes are no where to be found in this quarter of the 


globe. Thoſe in America are the offspring of do- 
| meſtio 
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meſtic horſes, tranſported originally from Europe by 
the Spaniards. In theſe uninhabited, or rather depo- 
pulated, regions, horſes have multiplied prodigiouſſy. 
That this ſpecies of animal was unknown in the New 
World, appears from the terror and aſtoniſnment ex- 
preſſed by the Mexicans and Peruvians at the ſight of 
horſes and their riders. The Spaniards carried great 
numbers of horſes to theſe regions, both with a view 
to their ſervice, and to the propagation of the breed, 
Many accordingly were left on the iſlands, as well as 
on the continent, where they have multiplied like other 
wild animals. M. de Salle, in the year 1685, ſaw, 
near the bay of St. Louis in North America, theſe 
horſes grazing in the meadows; and they were ſo wild 
that he could not approach them. The author of the 
hiſtory of the Buccaneers remarks, © That troops of 
horſes, to the number of five hundred, are ſometimes 
ſeen in the iſland of St. Domingo, who all run toge- 
ther; that, when they perceive a man, they all ſtop; 
and that one of them approaches to a certain diſtance, 
blows through his noftrils, takes flight, and is inſtantly 
followed by the whole troop.” He adds, that he is 
uncertain whether theſe horſes have degenerated by be- 
coming wild; but that he found none of them fo hand- 
ſome as thoſe of Spain, though they ſprung from the 
ſame race. They have,” he continues, © very 
groſs heads and limbs, and long necks and ears. The 
inhabitants tame them with eaſe, and then train them 
to labour. In taking them, gins of ropes are laid in 
the places where they frequent. When caught by the 
neck, they ſoon ſtrangle themſelves, unleſs ſome per- 
ſon arrives to diſentangle them. They are tied to trees 
by the body and limbs, where they are left for two 
days without victuals or drink. This trial is generally 
ſufficient for rendering them more tractable, and they 
ſoon become as gentle as if they had never beenewild ; 


and, even if they ſhould by accident regain their liber- 


ty, they never reſume their ſavage tate, but know their 
Vor, III. No. 30. n : maſters, 
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maſters, and allow themſelves to be approached, and 
retaken with eaſe.” M. Garfault mentions another 
method of taming wild horſes : © When the colts,” 
he obſerves, © are not very early tamed, it ſometimes 
happens, that the approach of man ſtrikes them with 
terror; that they defefld themſelves with their heels 
and teeth, in ſuch a manner, that it is almoſt impoſ- 
fible to dreſs or ſhoe them: if not broke by gentle- 
neſs and patience, they are prevented from ſleeping till 
they fall down with weakneſs. During this operation, 
a man continues, day and night, at their heads, giving 
them, from time to time, handfuls of hay. When treat- 
ed in this manner, it is aſtoniſhing how ſoon their tem- 
pers are ſoftened. Some horſes, however, require to 
be kept awake for eight days.” 
Theſe facts prove horſes to be naturally of gentle 
diſpoſitions, and much diſpoſed to aſſociate with man. 


They never forſake the abodes of men, to regain their 


liberty in the foreſts. They diſcover, on the contrary, 
great anxiety to return to the ſtable, where they find 
only coarſe food, which is always the ſame, and often 
meaſured to them more by the rules of cconomy, than 
by the ſtrength of their appetite. But the ſweets of 
habit ſupply all they have loſt by flavery. After being 
oppreſſed with fatigue, the place of repoſe is full of de- 
light. They ſmell it at a diſtance, can diſtinguiſh it 
in the midſt of great cities, and ſeem uniformly to pre- 
fer bondage to liberty. They form a ſecond nature 
out of thoſe habits to which they have been forced to 
ſubmit ; for horſes, after being abandoned in the fo- 
reſts, have been known to neigh continually in order 
to be heard, to run to the voice of man, and even to 
grow meagre, and die in a ſhort time, though ſur- 
rounded with a profuſion of nouriſhment. Thus, it is 
obvious, the manners of a horſe originate entirely from 
his education, which is accompliſhed by a care and in- 
duſtry beſtowed by man upon no other animal; but he 
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OF QU ADR UPE DS. 11 
is amply rewarded by the perpetual ſervices of this 
noble and laborious creature, 

The foals are ſeparated ſrom their mothers at the 
age of five, ſix, or at moſt ſeven, months ; for expert- 
ence ſhows, that when allowed to ſuck ten or eleven 
months, though generally fatter and larger, they are 
not of equal value as thoſe which have been more early 
weaned. After fix or ſeven months, the foals are re- 
moved from their mothers, and are fed twice a-day with 
bran and a little hay, the quantity of which is augment- 
ed in proportion as they advance in age. T hey are con- 
fined to the ſtables as long as they diſcover any anxiety 
to return to their mothers: But when this inquietude 
is gone, they are allowed to go out, and are conducted 
to the paſture : they muſt not, however, be permitted 
to graze when their ſtomach is empty. An hour be- 
fore being put to graſs, they ſhould have a little bran, 
be made to drink, and ſhould never be expoſed to great 
colds or to rain. In this manner they paſs the firſt winter. 
In the month of May following, they may be allowed 
to paſture freely every day, and to remain out continu- 
ally till the end of October. | 

After young colts are weaned, they ſhould not be 
put into too warm a ſtable, otherwiſe they will be ren- 
dered too delicate and too ſenſible to the impreſſions of 


the air. They ſhould be often ſupplied with freſh litter, 
and kept clean by frequent friction; but they ought 
neither to be tied nor handled till they are near three 
years of age. The manger and rack ſhould not be too 
high; for the neceſſity of ſtretching their neck and 
XX raiſing their head, may induce a habit of keeping 
xx them in that poſition, which would ſpoil their neck. 
When twelve or eighteen months old, their tails ſhould 
be cut; the hair will ſhoot afterwards, and become 
IT fironger and thicker. At the age of two years, the 


male colts ſhould be put with the horſes, and the fe- 
males with the mares. Without this precaution, the 
young males would fatigue and enervate themſelves. 
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At the age of three years we ſhould begin to dreſs 
the.colts, and to render them tractable. 
light eaſy ſaddle ſhould be placed on them, and allowed 
to remain two or three hours each day. They ſhould 
likewiſe be accuſtomed to receive a ſnaffle into their 
mouths, and to allow their feet to be lifted and ſtruck, 
in imitation of ſhoeing. If deſtined for the coach or 
draught, they ought to be harnaſſed as well as ſnaffled. 
A bridle is unneceſſary at firſt: by means of a halter or 
caveſſon on their noſe, they may be made to trot up and 
down on a ſmooth piece of ground, with only a ſaddle 
and harneſs on their bodies: and, when they turn eaſi- 
ly, and approach without fear the man who holds the 
halter, they may then be mounted and diſmounted at 
pleaſure. | 

The bit and the ſpur have been contrived to com- 
mand the obedience of horſes ; the bit for the direction, 
and the ſpur for the quickneſs of their movements. 
Nature ſeems to have deftined the mouth ſolely for 
receiving the impreſſions of taſte and of appetite. But 
the mouth of the horſe is endowed with ſuch amazing 
ſenſibility, that, to this organ, in place of the eye and ear, 
man applies for conveying the indications of his will 
to this animal. The ſlighteſt motion or preſſure of the 
bit gives him notice and determines his courſe. This 
organ of ſenſation has no fault but that of perfection; 
its too great ſenſibility requires the moſt dexterous ma- 
nagement; for the ſmalleſt abuſe ſpoils the mouth, by 
rendering it inſenſible to the impreſſions of the bit. 
The ſenſes of ſeeing and hearing cannot be blunted in 
this manner: but it is probable, that all attempts to 
govern horſes by theſe organs have been found incon- 
venient. Befides, the ſigns tranſmitted by the touch 

have a ſtronger effect upon animals in general, than 
thoſe conveyed by the eye or ear. The fituation of a 


horſe's eyes, with regard to his rider or conductor, is 
extremely unfavourable: and, though they be often a- 
nimated and conducted by the ear, it appears that the 
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uſe of this organ is abandoned to the coarſer ſpecies of 
horſes; for, in the menage, they are ſeldom addreſſed 
by the ear. In a word, when horſes are well educated, 
the ſmalleſt preſſure of the thighs, the ſlighteſt move- 
ment of the bit, are ſufficient to direct them. Even 
the ſpur is almoſt uſeleſs, being ſeldom employed but 
to force them to exert violent motions : and when, 
from the ignorance of the horſeman, he gives the ſpur, 
and at the ſame time retracts the bridle, the horſe, 
finding himſelf incited on one fide and reftrained on 
the other, is obliged to rear, or make a perpendicular 
bound. | | | 

By means of the bridle, the horſe is taught to keep his 
head in the moſt beautiful and advantageous ſituation, 
and the ſmalleſt ſign or ſlighteſt movement of the rider 


is ſufficient to make the animal aſſume its different 
— paces. The trot is perhaps the moſt natural motion 


of a horſe; but the pace, and even the gallop, are moſt 
eaſy to the rider; and theſe are the two motions which 


are moſt in requeſt. When a horſe lifts his fore-leg 


in order to walk, this movement muſt be made with 
ſteadineſs and facility, and the knee muſt likewiſe be 
bended. The lifted leg muſt appear, for a moment, 
to be ſupported, and, when let down, 1t muit be firm, 
and equally ſupported on the ground, before the head 
receive any impreſſion from this movement; for, when 
the leg falls down ſuddenly, and the head ſinks at, the 
lame time, this motion is generally made to give a 
ſpeedy relief to the other leg, which is not ftrong 
enough alone to ſupport the whole weight of the bo- 
dy. This is a very great defect in a horſe. It is alſo 
worthy of a remark, that, when he reſts on his heels, it 
18 a ſign of weakneſs; and, when he ſupports himſelf 
on his toes, it is an unnatural and fatiguing attitude, 
which the horſe cannot long continue. The only ſure 
mark of ſtrength and ſoundneſs in a horſe, is when he 


reſts firmly on his foot, without favouring any parti- 
cular part of it, 


Walking, 
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Walking, though the ſloweſt of all motions, ought 
to be briſk, light, and neither too long nor too ſhort. 
Lightneſs depends much on the freedom of the ſhoul- 
ders, and is diſtinguiſhed by the manner in which the 
horſe, in walking, carries his head. If he carries his 
head high and Ready, he is generally vigorous and 
hght. When the movement of the ſhoulders is not 
ſufficiently free, the limbs are not lifted high enough, 
and the horſe is apt to ſtumble upon the road. In 
walking, a horſe ſhould raiſe his ſhoulders, and lower 
his haunches. He ſhould alſo elevate and ſupport his 
leg; but, if he ſupports it too long, and allows it to 
fall down ſlowly, he loſes every advantage of lightneſs; 
his walk becomes hard, and he is good for nothing but 
ſtate and parade. 

But lightneſs is not the only good quality in the 
movements of the horſe: they ſhould likewiſe be equal 
and uniform both before and behind : for, if the crup- 
per vibrates when the ſhoulders are ſupported, his mo- 
tion will be jolting and incommodious to the rider. 
The ſame thing happens, when the horſe lengthens ſo 
much the ſtep of the hind-leg, that the foot lights be- 
yond the print of the fore-foot. Horſes with ſhort 
bodies are ſubject to this fault. Thoſe whole legs croſs 
each other, or hew, have an unſteady motion ; and, in 
general, long-bodied horſes are moſt commodious to 
the rider, becauſe he is placed at a greater diſtance from 
the two centres of motion, the ſhoulders and haunches, 
and is of courſe leſs jolted. HE 

The general mode of walking among quadrupeds is 
to lift up, at one time, a fore- leg and a hind-leg of op- 
poſite ſides. As their bodies reſt on four points which 
form an oblong ſquare, the moſt commodious manner 
of moving 1s to change two at a time in the diagonal; 
ſo that the centre of gravity of the animal's body may 
always remain nearly in the direction of the two points 
of ſupport which are not in motion. In the three na- 
tural movements of the horſe, namely, the walk, the 

trot, 
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trot, and the gallop, this mode is always obſerved, 
though with ſome variations. In walking there are 
four beats or times of moving; if the right fore- le 
moves firſt, the left hind-leg inſtantly follows; then 
the left fore- leg moves, and is inſtantly followed by 
the right hind- leg. Thus the right fore foot reſts firſt 
on the ground, then the left hind- foot, next the left 
fore- foot, and, laſtly, the right hind foot, which makes 
a motion conſiſting of four beats and three intervals, of 
which the firſt and third are ſhorter than the middle 
one. In the trot there are only two beats: if the right 
fore-leg parts from the ground, it is accompanied, at 
the ſame time, by the left hind-leg ; then the left fore- 
leg moves at the ſame time with the right hind- leg; ſo 
that, in this motion, there are but two beats and one 
interval; the right fore- leg and the left hind-leg reſt 
on the ground at the ſame time, and the ſame thing 
happens with regard to the left fore- leg and the right 
hind-leg. In the gallop, there are commonly three 
beats: the left hind- leg moves firſt and reſts firſt on 
the ground; then the right hind- leg is raiſed along 
with the left fore-leg, and both reſt on the ground at 
the ſame time; and, laſtly, the right fore- leg is raiſed 
inſtantly after the left fore- leg and the right hind-1 
and falls laſt upon the ground. Thus, in the gallop, 
there are three beats and two intervals: in the firſt in- 
terval, when the motion is quick, the four legs, for an 
inſtant, are in the air at the ſame time, and the four 
ſhoes appear at once. When the horſe has ſupple 
limbs and haunches, and moves with agility, the gal- 
lop is moſt perfect, and the feet fall at four times, 
firſt, the left hind-leg, then the right hind- leg, next 
the left fore- leg, and, laſtly, the right fore- leg. 
Horſes generally gallop on the right foot, in the 
ſame manner as they ſet out in walking or trotting, 
with the right fore-leg. In galloping, they firſt cut 
the road with the right fore- leg, which is farther ad- 
vanced than the left; and the right hind-leg, which im- 
a meſdiately 
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mediately follows the right fore-leg, is likewiſe farther 

| | advanced than the left hind-leg. Hence the left leg, 

| | which bears the whole weight, and puſhes the others 
| forward, has the greateſt fatigue ; ſo that it would be 

proper to learn horſes to gallop alternately upon the 
left and right legs; becauſe it would enable them to 
continue this violent motion much longer. This is 
practiſed at the menage, but perhaps for no other rea- 
fon, but becauſe, in galloping round a circle, the centre 
of which is ſometimes on the right, and ſometimes 
on the left, the rider is frequently obliged to change 
his hand. 

In walking, the horſe raiſes his feet very little above 
the ſurface; in trotting, he elevates them a little more, 
and, in galloping, ſtill higher. The walk ought to be 
ſmart, light, and ſure ; the trot ſhould be firm, quick, 
and equally ſupported, and the fore-legs puſhed with 
rapidity by the hind ones. The trotting horſe ſhould 
carry his head pretty high, and keep his body ftraight ; 
for, if the haunches riſe and fall alternately at every 
movement, and if the crupper rocks, the animal is too 
weak for this motion. To throw the fore-legs out is 
another fault :. they ought always to be within the line 
of thoſe behind; for the ſafeſt horſes go wider behind 
than before; becauſe horſes of this kind are not ſo apt 
to cut their legs, are more agile in their movements, 
and can ſupport greater fatigue in the field, or in long 
journeys, &c, 

T he ſpring of the hocks contributes as much to the 
motions of galloping as that of the loins. While the 
latter make an effort to elevate and puſh forward the MM 
anterior parts, the ſpring of the hocks breaks the ſtroke - 
and ſoftens the ſhock. Hence the more uniform and 
ſtrong the ſpring of the hocks, the gallop is ſofter and i 
more rapid. | 1 

Though walking, trotting, and galloping, be the 
natural and ordinary movements of horſes, yet ſome of | 
them have another natural motion, known by the 

name 


bop; and even good ho 
when they begin to decay, are apt, when puſhed, to 
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name of ambling; 'or pacing, which is very different 
from the other three; and, though leſs quick than the 
hard trot or gallop, it appears, at firſt ſight, to be ex- 
tremely fatiguing to the animal. The foot of the 
horſe, in this movement, grazes the ſurface ſtill nearer 
than in walking, and each ſtep is much longer. But, 
what is ſingular, to make a pace, the two legs of the 
ſame fide part from the ground at the ſame time, the 
fore and hind leg, for example, of the right fide, and 
then the two legs of the left fide; ſo that each fide of 
the body alternately want ſupport, which greatly fatigues 
the animal, who is obliged to ſupport a balance forced 
by the rapidity of a movement which is'hardly eleva- 
ted above the ground; for nothing but the rapidity of 
the motion, and the ſmallneſs of the elevation, could 
poſlibly prevent the creature from falling on his fide. 
In the motion of pacing, as in that of trotting, there 
are only two beats. This movement, which is very 
laborious to the horſe, and in which he ought not to 
be indulged except on ſmooth ground, is very eaſy 
to the rider; it has not the hardneſs of the trot, be- 
cauſe the hind-leg moves along with the fore one, and 
creates no reſiſtance to the motion. We are told by 
connoiſſeurs, that horſes which naturally amble never 
trot, and that they are much weaker than thoſe which 
have no ſuch movement. Colts, indeed, often aſſume 
this mode of moving, when forced to go quick, and 
when they have not ſtrength enough to trot or to gal- 

— after being fatigued, or 


amble ſpontaneoufly. The amble may therefore be 


regarded as a motion occaſioned by weakneſs or de - 


fett. But there are two other movements aſſumed 
ſpontaneouſly by weak or decayed horſes, which are 
ſtill more defective than that of the amble,; and are 
known by the name of broken ambles. The one is a 
motion between walking and ambling, and the other 
between trotting and galloping. Both proceed from 
Vor. III. No. 30. 6 great 
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great fatigue, or weakneſs in the loins, and are conſpi- 
cuous in many of our hackney and poſt horſes. 

Of all: quadrupeds, the horſe poſſeſſes, along with 
grandeur of ſtature, the greateſt elegance and propor- 
tion of parts. By comparing him with animals imme- 
diately above or below him, we find that the aſs is ill 
made ; that the head of a lion is too large; that the 
limbs of the ox are too ſlender and too ſhort, in propor- 
tion to the fize of his body; that the camel is deform- 
ed; and that the groſſer animals, as the rhinoceros and 
elephant, may be conſidered as rude and ſhapeleſs ma. 
ſes. The great difference between the head of man 
and that of the quadrupeds, conſiſts in the length ß 
their jaws, which is the moſt ignoble of all characters. 
But, though the jaws of the horſe be very long, he has 
not, like the aſs, an air of imbecility, nor, like the ox, 
of ſtupidity. The regularity and proportion of the 
parts of his head give him a light and ſprightly aſpect, 
which is well ſupported by the beauty of his cheſt. He 
elevates his head, as if anxious to exalt himſelf above 
the condition of quadrupeds, In this noble attitude, 
T1 he regards man face to face. His eyes are open and 
i" lively, his ears handſome and of a proper height, be- 
TH ing neither too long, like thoſe of the afs, nor too 

mort, like thoſe of the bull. His mane adorns his 
| neck, and gives him the appearance of ſtrength and of 
courage. His long buſhy tail covers and terminates 
with advantage the extremity of his body. His tail, 
very different from the ſhort tails of the deer, ele: 
phant, &c. and from the naked tails of the aſs, camel, 
rhinoceros, &c. is formed of long thick hairs which 
ſeem to ariſe from his crupper, becauſe the trunk from 
which they proceed is very ſhort. He cannot, like the 
lion, elevate his tail, but, though pendulous, it be- 
comes him better: and, as he can move it from fide 
to fide, it ſerves him to drive off the flies which in- 
commode him; for, though his ſkin be very firm, and 
well garniſhed with cloſe hair, it is extremely 8 | 
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OF QU ADRUPE DS. 19 
The attitude of the head and neck contributes more 
than all the other parts of his body, to give him a 
graceful aſpect. The ſuperior part of the neck, from 
which the mane iſſues, ſhould firſt riſe in a ſtrait line 
from the withers, and then, as it approaches the head, 
form a curve nearly ſimilar to that of a ſwan's neck. 
T he inferior part of the neck ſhould have no curvature, 
but riſe in a ſtrait line from the poitrel, or breaſt, to 
the under jaw, with a ſmall inelination farward. If it 
roſe in a perpendicular direction, its ſymmetry and 


gracefulneſs would be diminiſhed. The ſuperior part 


of the neck ſhould be thin, with little fleſh near 


the mane, which ought to be garniſhed with long 
delicate hair. A fine neck ſhould be long and 
elevated, but proportioned to the general fize of 
the animal. When too long, the horſe commonly 
throws back his head; and, when too ſhort and fleſhy, 
the head is heavy to the hand. The moſt advantageous 
poſition of the head is, when the front is perpendicular 
to the horizon. Ry | 

The head of a horſe ſhould be thin and meagre, and 
not too long. The ears ſhould be ſmall, ere&, but 
not too ſtiff, narrow, and placed on the upper part of 
the head, at a proper diſtance from each other. The 
front ſhould be narrow and a little convex, the eye- 
pits, or hollows between the eyes and ears, well filled, 
and the eye-lids thin; the eyes ſhould be pretty large 
and prominent, clear, lively, and full of fire; the pu- 


= pil ſhould be rather large; the under jaw a little thick, 
=: but not fleſhy ; the noſe ſomewhat arched, the noſtrils 
IT open and deep, and divided by a thin ſeptum or parti- 


tion. The mouth ſhould be delicate and moderately 
ſplit, lips thin, withers ſharp and elevated, the ſhould- 
ers flat, and not confined; the back equal, a little 
arched lengthwiſe, and raiſed on each fide of the back- 
bone, which ought to have the appearance of being 
ſunk; the flanks ſhould be ſhort and full, the crupper 
round and plump, the haunches well furniſhed' with 
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muſcular fleſh, the dock or fleſhy part of the tail firm 
and thick, the thighs large and fleſhy, the hock round 
before, broad on the fides, and tendinous behind ; the 
ſhank thin before, and broad on the ſides; the tendon 
(or tendo Achillis) prominent, ſtrong, and well de- 
tached from the leg-bone, and the fetlock ſomewhat 
prominent, and garniſhed with a ſmall tuft of long hair 
behind; the paſterns ſhould be of a middling length, 


and pretty large; the coronet a little elevated; the hoof 


black, ſolid, and ſhining; the inſtep high, the quarters 
round, the heels broad, and a little prominent, the frog 
thin and ſmall, and the ſole thick and concave. 


Few horſes poſſeſs all theſe perfections. The eyes 


are ſubje& to many faults, which it is often difficult to 
diſtinguiſh. In 2 ſound eye, two or three ſoot-co- 
loured ſpots appear through the cornea above the pu- 
pil; for, unleſs the cornea be clean and tranſparent, 
theſe ſpots cannot be ſeen, When the pupil is ſmall, 
long, and narrow, or ſurrounded with a white circle, or 
when it is of a greeniſh-blue colour, the eye is unqueſ- 


tionably bad. 


1 


Without entering into a long detail, the following | 


general remarks will enable the reader to form a judg- 
ment of the principal perfections and imperfections of 
a horſe. The motion of the ears affords a tolerable 
criterion : when a horſe walks, the point of his ears 
ſhould incline forwards ; when fatigued, his ears hang 
down ; and, when angry, or of a malignant diſpoſition, 
he points alternately one of his ears forwards, and an- 
other backwards. Every horſe turns his ears to that 
fide from which he hears any noiſe; and, when ſtruck 
on the back or crupper, he turns his ears backward. 
Horſes with hollow eyes, or with one eye ſmaller than 
the other, have generally a bad fight. - Thoſe whoſe 
mouths are dry have not ſuch good conſtitutions as 
thoſe that have moiſt mouths, and foam with the bit. 
The ſhoulders of a ſaddle-horſe ſhould be flat, ſupple, 
and not too fleſhy. A draught-horſe, on the contrary, 

Se ought 
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ought to have thick, round, fleſhy, ſhoulders. If, how- 
| ever, the ſhoulders of a faddle-horſe be too meagre, 
- and the bones advance too much through the ſkin, it is 
1 an indication that his ſhoulders are not free, and that, 
of courſe, he will be unable to undergo much fatigue. 
f Another defect of a ſaddle-horſe is to have the poitrel, 


or breaſt, too prominent, and the fore- legs inclined or 
placed too far backward; becauſe, in this caſe, he is 
ſubject to lean heavy upon the hand in galloping, and 
even to ſtumble and fall. The length of the legs 
ZX ſhould be proportioned to the ſtature of the horſe. 
When the fore-legs are too long, he is not ſteady on 
his feet; and, when too ſhort, he bears heavy on the 
hand. It has been remarked, that mares are more li- 
able than horſes to be low before, and that ſtone- horſes 
have thicker necks than mares or geldings. 
It is of great importance to know the age of a horſe. 
© The eye-pits of old horſes are commonly hollow: but 
this mark is equivacal ; for young horſes begot by old 
tſtallions have likewiſe hollow eye-pits. The teeth af- 
ford the beſt criterion of the age of horſes. The horſe 
bas, in all, forty teeth, viz. twenty-four grinders, four 
canine or tuſhes, and twelve fore-teeth. Mares have 
either no dog-teeth, or very ſhort ones. The canine 
and fore teeth only afford indications of the age. Five 
days after birth, the fore-teeth begin to ſhoot: Theſe 
IRE firſt teeth are round, ſhort, and not very ſolid; and they 
fall out at different times to be replaced by others. At 
two years and a half, the four middle fore-teeth fall out, 
two above and two below. The next year, other four 
are ſhed, one on each ſide of the firſt, which are now 
replaced. At four years and a half, other four fall out, 
always on each fide of thoſe which were formerly ſhed 
and replaced. Theſe laſt four foal-teeth are ſucceeded 
RE by other four, which grow not near ſo quickly as the 
= bc eight. It is from theſe four, called corner teeth, that 
he age of a horſe is diſtinguiſhed; and they are eaſily 
aon, being always the third, both above and below, 
_ revkoning 
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reckoning from the middle to the extremity of the jaw. 
They are hollow, and have a black mark in their ca- 
vities. At four and a half or five years, theſe teeth 
hardly riſe above their gums, and their cavities are 
very perceptible. At fix years and a half, the cavities 
begin to fill up, and the mark gradually diminiſhes till 
the animal is ſeven and a half or eight years, when the 
cavities are perfectly filled, and the mark totally ef- 
faced. After this period the age is attempted to be 


diſcovered by the tuſhes or canine teeth. Theſe four 


teeth lie immediately adjacent to the other four above 
deſcribed. Neither the tuſhes nor grinders ſhed. At 
the age of three years and a half, the two tuſhes of the 


under jaw generally begin to ſhoot; the two of the 


upper jaw appear at the age of four, and, till fix years 
be completed, they are very ſharp. At ten years, the 
tuſhes of the upper jaw ſeem to be blunted, worn out, 
and long, becauſe the gum retracts with age ; and, the 
more' this appearance takes place, the older is the horſe. 
From ten to thirteen or fourteen years, there are hard- 
ly any marks by which the age may be diſcovered. 
Some hairs of the eye-brows, indeed, begin to grow 
white; but this mark 1s equally equivocal as that de- 
rived from the depth of the eye-pits; for it has been 
remarked, that horſes begot by old ſtallions and old 


mares, have white hairs in the eye-brows at the age of 


nine or ten. The teeth of ſome horſes are fo hard, 
that they wear not by eating, and never loſe the black 
mark. But theſe horſes are eaſily known, becauſe the 
cavities of their teeth are perfectly filled up, and their 
tuſhes are very long. The age of a horſe may like- 
wiſe be known, though with leſs preciſion, by the bars 
or ridges of the palate, which are effaced in propor- 
tion as he advances in years. 

As it is oftentimes great advantage to know the 
technical terms employed by dealers and farriers, to 
expreſs the external parts of a horſe, it will be proper 
to enumerate them here, and to elucidate the Hes 
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= by references to a copper-plate engraving of the figure 
of a horſe. bs 

A The two bones correſponding to the temples of 
a man, and called by the ſame name. B The eye- 
pits, or two cavities between the eye and the ear, 
1 ö above the eye-brows. C The vives. The parotid 
glands, fituated between the ear and the locking of 
the under jaw. D The face or chanfrin. The fore 

part of the head from the eyes to the noſtrils. E The 
rim of the noſtrils. The cartilage which forms the 
circular aperture of the noſtrils, and terminates them 
above and below. F Tip of the noſe. The parti- 
tion which divides the noſtrils, terminating at the up- 
per lip. G to H The bones of the lower jaw. H 
The chin. I The beard. Gatherers; the two fore- 
teeth. Middle-teeth ; thoſe adjoining to the gather- 
ers. Corner- teeth; the laſt on each fide. Tuſhes ; 
the two canine teeth on each fide, and in each jaw. 
Bars; the ſpaces between the cutting teeth and grind- 
ers, filled with ridges, which run acroſs the palate, 
E The neck, which is bounded above by the mane, 
and below by the throat, extending from the ſhoulders 
to the head. L The tuft or toupet. That part of 
the mane which lies between the two ears, and hangs 
& down on the front. M The withers. The place where 
the two ſhoulders approach each other between the 
neck and back. N The ſhoulders, extending from 
the withers M, to the top of the fore-hand, or fore-leg 
e = O. P The cheſt or breaſt. Q The back, reaching 
ir from the withers M, to the reins S. R The navel. 
- The part between the back and reins; a very abſurd 
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s term, as the navel is in the lower part of the belly. S 
EET hereins. This term is oftenuſed, though improperly, 
do expreſs the whole ſpine of the horſe. T The fides, 
RE which are formed and limited by the ribs. V Thecoffer. 
The hollow formed by the contour of the ribs. The 
name belly is given to the part extending from V to 
tue flank, X The flanks. The extremity of the belly, 


at 
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at the termination of the ribs, below the kidneys, and 
reaching to the haunch-bones. Y The haunch, form- 
ed, as in man, by the haunch-bone. Z The crupper, 
which is round, and reaches from the kidneys to the 
tail. The tail is diftinguiſhed by two parts, the hair 
and the rump. a The buttocks, are ſituated below 
the crupper and the origin of the tail, and extend to 
the place where the hind-leg joins the body. & The 
ſhoulder-blade. c The humerus. Both of theſe are 
included by horſemen under the name of ſhoulder. 4 
The elbow. e The arm. F The knee, or joints fitu- 
ated below the arm, a term improperly applied to a 
horſe, as it correſponds to the wriſt in man. g The 
ſhank or canon; the ſecond part of the fore-leg. It 
begins at the articulation of the knee, terminates at 
the fetlock joint i, and anſwers. to the metacarpus in 
man. + The tendon, commonly called the back- 
finew. i The fetlock joint. & The tuft of hair which 
ſurrounds a kind of ſoft horn ſituated behind the ſhank. 
The paſterns. The part of the leg which extends 
from the fetlock joint to the hoof. m The coronet. 
The place where the hoof joins the leg, and is deco- 
rated with long hair falling down all around the hoot. 
# The hoof repreſents the nail in man ; the fore-part 


of it x is called the toe; and the ſides o the quarters. 


The hind-part of the hoof is a little raiſed, and divi- 
ded into two parts, both included under the name heel: 
they extend to the middle of the under part of the 


foot, and uniting again under the ſole, or bottom of 


the foot, form the frog. p The ſtiffle, is properly the 
articulation of the knee, and contains the knee - pan. 
7 The thigh. It extends from the ſtiffle and extremity 
of the buttocks to the ham r, and anſwers to the leg 
in man. Accordingly, the horſe's thigh has a fleſhy 
part , reſembling the calf of a human leg. The 


hock or ham, is the joint at the extremity of the 


thigh, and bends forwards. IT his articulation. corre- 
ſponds with the tarſus in man. The hinder-part — 
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WT the joint called the hock, is properly the heel. What 
is commonly called the great finew, which ariſes from 
the point of the hock, and terminates in the foot, is a 
tendon, anſwering to the tendo Achillis inſerted into 
the human heel. 2 The ſhank. æ The paſtern joint. 
The paſterns. 2 The foot, as in the fore-leg. This 
explanation of the particular terms, will render the ge- 
neral ones more eaſy and ſimple. A horſe is divided 
into three principal parts, the fore- hand, the body or 
WE carcaſe, and the hind- hand. The fore-hand includes 
che head, neck, withers, breaſt, and fore-legs. The 
body is compoſed of the back, kidneys, ribs, belly, 
and flanks. The hind- hand comprehends the rump, 
RT haunches, tail, buttocks, ſtifle, thighs, hocks, and the 
other parts of the hind-legs. By another mode of di- 
viſion, the horſe is diſtinguiſhed into four parts, the 
head, the body, and the fore and hind trains. The 
body is compoſed of the back, the kidneys, the belly, 
the ribs, and the flanks. The fore- train conſiſts of the 
neck, the ſhoulders, the breaſt, and the fore - legs; and 
the hind- train, of the rump, the tail, the haunches, and 
At the age of three years the horſe is in a condition 
to propagate; and the mares, like moſt other females, 
are ſtill ſooner ripe for this operation. But the foals 
produced from ſuch early embraces are weakly, or ill- 
formed. The horſe ſhould never be admitted to the 
I mare till he is four or four and a half; and even this 
period is too early, except for coarſe or draught horſes. 
When fine horſes are wanted, the male ſhould not be 
admitted to the mare before he is fix years old; and 


* 
* 


Sjpaniſh ſtallions not till they be full ſeven. The mares 
may be one year younger: they generally come in ſea- 


& ſon from the end of March to the end of June. But 
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* 33 their chief ardour for the horſe laſts not above fifteen 
days or three weeks; and, during this critical period, 
the mare ſhould be admitted to the ſtallion: he ought 
do be ſound, vigorous, well-made, and of a good-breed. 
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To procure fine ſaddle-horſes, foreign ſtallions, as A- 
rabians, Turks, Barbs, and Andaluſians, are preferable 
to all others. Next to theſe, well-bred Britiſh ſtal- 
lions are the beſt ; becauſe they originally ſprung from 


thoſe above mentioned, and are very little degenerated, 


Italian ſtallions, eſpecially thoſe of Naples, are ex- 
tremely good. With mares of a proper ſize, they 
produce excellent horſes for the ſaddle; and, with 
ſtrong large mares, they produce good coach-horſes. 
Neither ought the colour of ſtallions to be overlooked, 
as a fine black, grey, bay, ſorrel, &c. All party-co- 
loured, or ill-defined colours, ought to be baniſhed 
from the ſtud, as well as every horſe which has white 
extremities. Beſides theſe external qualities, a ſtallion 
ſhould be endowed with courage, tractability, and ſpi- 
rit ; he ſhould have agility, a ſenſible mouth, and ſure 
limbs; his ſhoulders ſhould be perfectly free, and his 
haunches ſupple ; he ſhould have a ſpring and elaſti- 
city in his whole body, eſpecially in his hind-legs; and 
he ought to be trained and dreſſed in the riding-ſchool. 


Theſe precautions in the choice of a ſtallion are the 


more neceſſary, becauſe it has been found by experi- 
ence, that he communicates to his offspring almoſt all 
his good or bad qualities, whether natural or acquired. 
A horſe naturally croſs, ſkittiſh, reſtive, &c. produces 
foals of the ſame diſpoſitions: and, as the defects of 
conformation and the vices of the humours are more 
certainly perpetuated than the qualities of the temper, 
one ſhould reject from the ſtud every horſe that is de- 
formed or diſeaſed, extremely vicious, glandered, bro- 
ken- winded, frantic, &c. 

In every climate the mare contributes leſs to the 
beauty of the offspring than the ſtallion ; for many 
experiments and obſervations have been adduced to 
prove, that not only in horſes, but in man, and every 
other animal, the male has more influence on the ex- 
ternal form of the young than the female, and that, in 
every ſpecies, the male is the principal type of the 

i 6 | race. 
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race. In the common order of nature, it is not the 
males, but the females, which conſtitute the unity of the 
ſpecies; but this prevents not the male from being 
the true type of each ſpecies; and what is advanced 
concerning unity, extends only to the greater facility 
of repreſenting the ſpecies poſſeſſed by the female, 
though ſhe ſubmits to the embraces of different males. 
From hence it appears, that, oy the female ſeems 
to have more influence upon the ſpecific character of 
the breed, ſhe never improves it, the male alone en- 
TER Joying the faculty of ſupporting the purity of the race, 
and of rendering it more perfect. It is however of 
great importance that mares for breed ſhould be ſound, 
tall, large, roomy in the trunk of the body, and good 
XX nurſes. For elegant horſes, Spaniſh and Italian mares 
are beſt; but, for draught-horſes, thoſe of England 
and Normandy are preferable. However, when the 
ſtallions are good, fine horſes may be produced from 
g mares of any country, provided they be well made and 
"2X of a good breed; for, if the mares have ſprung from 
"XX a bad ſtallion, their offspring are generally defective. 
And again, when the mare has been begot by a bad 


unpromiſing aſpect when young, improve as they ad- 
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mode of grazing improves the paſture ; for the ox re- 
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thoſe. which have produced are commonly in ſeafon 
nine days after their delivery, and may be ſafely co- 
vered on the tenth day. Nine days after, their condi- 
tion may be tried by the above proof, and, if fill in 
ſeafon, they ſhould be covered a ſecond time, and ſo 8 
on every ninth day, till their ardour abates, which hap- 
pens a few days after conception. But, to conduct 
this matter properly, requires conſiderable attention 
and expence. The ſtud ſhould. be eſtabliſhed on good 
ground, and its dimenfions proportioned to the quan- 
tity of mares and ſtallions employed. This ground 
fhould be divided into ſeveral apartments, and well 

fenced with ditches and hedges. The impregnated 
mares, and thoſe which are ſuckling their young, ſhould 
have the richeſt paſture. Another encloſure, where 
the graſs is leſs rich, ſhould contain the uncovered 
mare, thoſe that have not conceived, and the female 
foals; for a rich paſture makes them grow too fat, 
and weakens the generative faculty. Laſtly, the young 
male foals and geldings ſhould be confined to the drieſt 
and moſt rugged part of the ground, that, by aſcend- 
mg and deſcending the eminences, they may acquire a 
freedom in their limbs and ſhoulders. This laſt incloſure 
ſhould be well fenced from that which contains the mares, 
to prevent the young horſes from enervating themſelves 
by premature efforts. If the field be ſufficiently ex- 
tenfive, each of theſe incloſures ſhould be divided into 
two, and grazed alternately by horſes and oxen. This 


2 what is injured by the horſe. Each park ſhould 
ikewiſe be furniſhed with a pond, which is better than 


a running water, and alſo with trees to ſhelter the ani- | 
mals from too much heat; but, to prevent accidents, | 
all old ſtumps ſhould be rooted out, and deep holes fil- | 


led up. Theſe paſtures will afford ſufficient nouriſh- 
ment to the ſtud during the ſummer ; but, in winter, 
the mares and foals ſhould be put into ſtables, and fed 
with hay, except in very fine weather, when they * 
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be ſet out to paſture during the day. The ſtallions 


mould always be kept in the ſtables, fed with a greater 


proportion of ſtraw than of hay, and moderately ex- 


erciſed till the time of covering, which generally laſts 


from the beginning of April till the end of June. Du- 
ring this period, they ſhould be fed plentifully, but with 
no other article than their ordinary food, | 

When the ſtallion is conducted to the mare, to aug- 
ment his ardour, he ſhould be well dreſſed. The mare 
ſhould have the ſhoes taken off her hind-feet ; for 
ſome of them are apt to kick at the approach of the 


ſtallion. One man holds the mare by the head, and 


two others lead the ſtallion by long reins. When in a 
proper ſituation, he ſhould be aſſiſted by the hand. 
The ſtallion ſometimes quits the mare without con- 
ſummating. If the trunk of his tail near the crupper 
vibrates before he deſcends, we may be certain that he 
has conſummated ; for this motion always accompanies 
emiſhon. After conſummation, the act ſhould not be 
reiterated ; but he ought to be carried back immedi- 
ately to the ſtable, there to remain two days: for, 
though a horſe might be able to cover every day during 
the ſeaſon; yet, it only admitted once in two days, he 
is both more vigorous and more ſucceſsful. During 
the firſt ſeven days, therefore, let him have four dif- 
ferent mares, and, on the ninth, let him again cover 
the firſt mare, and ſo on as long as they continue in 


ſeaſon. When one of the mares ceaſes to be ardent, 


another ſhould be ſubſtituted in her place; and, as 
many are 1mpregnated at the firſt, ſecond, or third, 
time, a ſtallion, managed in this manner, may cover 
fifteen or eighteen mares, and produce ten or twelve 
foals, during the three months that theſe amours con- 
tinue. Stallions throw out a vaſt profuſion of ſeminal 
fluid; mares likewiſe emit, during the time they are 
in ſeaſon ; and, as ſoon as they are pregnant, theſe 
emithons ceaſe. This fluid was called hippomanes by 
the Greeks ; and of it they are ſaid to have made love- 
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potions, which rendered horſes, in particular, frantic 
with defire. The hippomanes is totally different from 
the fluid found in the membranes that cover the foal, 
which was firſt diſcovered and deſcribed by M. Dau- 
benton. The appearance of the hippomanes 1s the 
moſt certain mark of ardour in mares. This paſſion 
may likewiſe be diſcovered by the ſwelling of the under 
part of the vulva, and by the frequent neighing of the 
mares, who, at this period, have a ſtrong deſire of be-, 
ing approached by the horſe. After a mare has been 
covered, ſhe may be led to the paſture without any 
other precaution. The firſt foal is always more puny 
than the ſubſequent ones: to compenſate this defect, a 
mare ſhould be ſerved, for the firſt time, with a large 
ſtallion. The differences in the figures of the horſe 
and mare ſhould be attended to, in order to correct the 
faults of the one by the perfection of the other; and no 
diſproportioned conjunctions ought to be admitted, as 
of a {mall horſe and a large mare, or of a large horfe and 
2 ſmall mare; for the produce of ſuch conjunctions 
will either be ſmall or ill proportioned. In order to 
improve nature, we muſt advance by gradual ſteps : a 
plump but handſome horſe, for example, may be ad- 
mitted to a mare that is too groſs, a ſmall mare to a 
horſe that is a little taller, a mare with a bad fore-hand 
to a horſe with a fine head, neck, &c. 

It has been remarked, that ſtuds kept in dry light 
foils produce active, nimble, and vigorous, horſes, with 
nervous limbs and ſtrong hoofs ; while thoſe kept in 
moiſt ground, and in too rich paſturage, have generally 
large heavy heads, groſs bodies, thick legs, bad hoofs, 
and broad feet. It is eaſy to perceive that theſe differ- 
ences proceed from the varieties in climate and food. 
But the neceſſity of crofling the breed, to prevent the 
degeneration of horſes, is more difficult to underſtand, 
and of more importance to be known. 

There 1s in nature a general prototype of every ſpe- 
cies, upon which each individual is modelled, but _ 
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ſeems, in its actual production, to be depraved or im- 
proved by circumſtances; ſo that, with regard to cer- 


| tain qualities, there appears to be an unaccountable va- 


riation in the ſucceſſion of individuals, and, at the ſame 
time, an admirable uniformity in the entire ſpecies. 
The firſt animal, the firſt horſe, for example, has been 
the external and internal model, upon which all the 
horſes that have exiſted, or ſnall exiſt, have been form- 


dd. But this model, of which we know only copies, 


has had, in communicating and muitiplying its form, 
the power of adulterating or of improving itſelf. The 


original impreſſion 1s preſerved in each individual. But, 
among millions of individuals, not one exactly reſem- 


bles another, nor, of courſe, the model from which they 
ſprung. This difference, which ſhews that Nature is 
not abſolute, but knows how to vary her works by in- 
finite ſhades, is equally conſpicuous in the human ſpe- 
cies, in all animals, and in all vegetables. What is ſin- 
gular, this model of the beautiful and the excellent, 
ſeems to be diſperſed over every region of the earth, a 
portion of which reſides in all climates, and always de- 
generates, unleſs united with another portion brought 
from a diſtance. In order, therefore, to obtain good 
grain, beautiful flowers, &c. the ſeeds muſt be chan- 
ged, and never ſown in the ſame ſoil that produced 


"FX them. In the ſame manner, to have fine horſes, dogs, 


_ the males and females of different countries muſt 
have reciprocal intercourſe. Without this precaution, 
all grain, flowers, and animals, degenerate, or rather re- 
ceive an impreſſion from the climate ſo ſtrong as to 


deform and adulterate the ſpecies. This impreſſion 
remains, but is disfigured by every feature that is not 
eſſential. By mixing races, on the contrary, or by 
| crofling the breed of different climates, beauty of form, 
and every other uſeful quality, are brought to perfec- 


tion: nature recovers her ſpring, and exhibits her beſt 
productions. 


I mean 
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I mean not to enter into a detail of the cauſes of 
theſe effects; but ſhall confine myſelf to ſuch conjec- 
tures as moſt readily preſent themſelves, We know 
by experience, that animals or vegetables, tranſported 
from diſtant climates, often degenerate, and ſometimes 


come to perfection, in a few generations. This effect, 


it is obvious, is produced by difference of climate and 
of food. The operation of theſe two cauſes muſt, in 
proceſs of time, render ſuch animals exempt from, or 


ſuſceptible of, certain affections, or certain diſeaſes. 


Their temperament muſt ſuffer a gradual change. Of 
courſe, their form, which partly depends on food and 


the qualities of the humours, muſt alſo, in the courſe 


of generations, ſuffer an alteration. This change, it is 
true, is hardly perceptible in the firſt generation; be- 
cauſe the male and female, which we ſuppoſed to be 
the origin of this race, being fully grown, had received 
their form and ſtructure before they were tranſported. 
The new climate and new food may change their tem- 
perament; but cannot have influence upon the ſolid 
and organic parts ſufficient to alter their form. The 
firſt generation of theſe animals, therefore, will not ſuf- 
fer any change in their figure; nor, at the inſtant of 
birth, will the ſtock be vitiated or depraved. But the 
young and tender ſtranger will feel a much ſtronger 
impreſſion from the climate than its father or mother 
experienced. The operation of food will likewiſe be 
ſo great as to influence the organic parts during the 
time of the animal's growth: a change will, of courſe, 
be introduced into its form; the ſeeds of imperfection 
will be ſown, and appear in a ſenſible manner, in the 
ſecond generation, which will not only labour under its 
own proper defects, or thoſe proceeding from its growth 
and nouriſhment, but inherit all the vices of the ſecond 
ſtock. Laſtly, the imperfections and deformities tranſ- 
mitted to the third generation, being combined with 
the influence of the climate and food during the growth 
of the animal, will become fo great as to obliterate en- 
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rely the characters of the original ſtock. Hence, in 
a few generations, animals tranſported into a climate 
different from their own, loſe all their diſtinctive qua- 
WT lities, and acquire thoſe peculiar. to the country they 
are obliged to inhabit. In France, Engliſh, Spaniſh, 
and Barbary, horſes, when the breed is not croſſed, be- 
come French horſes, ſometimes in the ſecond genera- 
tion, and always in the third. Inſtead of preſerving 
the breed diſtin&, therefore, it is neceſſary to croſs it 
every generation, by admitting Spaniſh, Engliſh, and 
ZE Barbary, horſes, to mares of the country. It is ſingu- 
lar, that this renewing of the race, which is only partial, 
produces better effects than if it were complete. This 
i may eaſily be conceived, if we attend to the compenſa- 
tion of defects which neceſſarily happens, when males 
and females of different countries are allowed to inter- 
i mix. Every climate, by its influence, joined to that 
of the food, gives a certain conformation of parts, 
"XX which errs either by exceſs or defect. When a warm 
climate produces redundancies in particular parts, a 
cold climate gives riſe to deficiencies in the ſame parts. 

Hence, when animals of oppoſite climates intermix, an 
exact compenſation is effected. As the moſt perfect 
vork of Nature is that in which there are feweſt de- 
kects, and as the moſt perfect forms are thoſe which 
have the feweſt deformities, the production of two ani- 
mals, whoſe faults exactly compenſate each other, will 
pee the molt perfect of this kind. Now, this compen- 
tion being always completeſt, when animals of remote, 
hr rather of oppoſite, climates, are joined, the com- 
ound reſulting from the mixture is more or leſs per- 
ect, in proportion as the exceſs or defects in the con- 
itution of the father are oppoſed to thoſe peculiar to 


Ter. Y 


he mother. - - -- . 
IT Though the common ſeaſon of mares is from the 
beginning of April to the end of June; yet the ardour 
Pf ſome not frequently appears at a more early period. 
n ardour fo premature ſhould be repreſſed; becauſe 
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the foal would be brought forth in cold weather, and, 
conſequently, ſuffer both from the intemperance of the 
ſeaſon and from bad milk. If this ardour appears not 
till after the month of June, it ſhould likewiſe be re- 
preſſed ; becauſe the foal would be produced in ſum- 
mer, and would not acquire ſtrength enough to refift 
the rigours of winter. ; = 
When the impregnated mares begin to grow heavy, 
they ſhould be ſeparated from thoſe which are not in 
that condition, to prevent them from receiving any 
injury. Their period of geftation is generally eleven 
months and fome days. They bring forth in a ftand- i 
ing poſture, while moſt other quadrupeds lie down. 
When the delivery is difficult, they require the afliſt- 
ance of man; and, when the foal is dead, it is extracted 
with cords. As in moſt animals, the colt firſt preſents 
its head. In eſcaping from the uterus it breaks the 8 
membranes, and the waters flow abundantly. The 
waters are accompanied with ſeveral folid maſſes, form- 
ed by the fediment of the liquor of the allantoides. 
"Thoſe maſſes, called hippomanes by the ancients, are 
not, as they ſuppoſed, pieces of fleſh attached to the 
head of the foal. They are, on the contrary, ſeparated 
from the foal by the amnios. Immediately after birth, 8 
the mare licks the foal: but ſhe never touches the hip- 8 
Pomanes, though the ancients aſſert that ſhe inſtantly 8 
devours it. " 1 
It is uſual to cover a mare nine days after ſhe has 
foaled, that no time may be loſt, and that every poſſible 8 
Profit may be derived from the ſtud. It is certain, 
however, that, her ſtrength being divided, the is unabe: 
to nouriſh both a foal and a fetus ſo ſaccefsfully as if 
ſhe had but one at a time. To procure excellent horſes, 
therefore, the mares ſhould be covered but once in two 
years, which would make them live longer, and hold 
more ſurely: for, in ordinary ſtuds, it is well if a halt 
or two-thirds bring forth in a year. Mares, though 
impregnated, will e ſuffer to be covered; and 
| | 2 | FEY'S yet : $ 
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vet there are no inſtances of ſuperfœtation. In gene- 

he ral, they are capable of producing to the age of fourteen 
ot or fifteen years, and the moſt vigorous produce not af- 
e. ter eighteen. Stallions, when properly managed, re- 
1- EE tain their prolific powers to the age of twenty years, 
ift and ſometimes longer: and, as in man, thoſe which 
begin too early are ſooneſt extinguiſhed ; for the large 
y, borſes, which come ſooner to maturity than fine ones, 
in and are employed as ſtallions at the age of four years, 
ny are commonly uſeleſs at fifteen. The life of horſes, as 
en in every other ſpecies of animals, is proportioned to 
d. the time of their growth. The horſe, whoſe growth is 
n. XX accompliſhed in — years, can live ſix or ſeven times 
. as much, i. e. twenty - five or thirty. The exceptions 
ed to this rule are fo few, that no concluſions can be drawn 
ns from them: and, as large horſes come ſooner to ma- 
he turity than the delicate ones, their lives are hkewiſe 
he ſhorter, and they are generally ſuperannuated in fifteen 
m- Pars. | | 
9. In horſes, and moſt other quadrupeds, the growth of 
re the poſterior parts ſeems at firſt to be greater than that 
he of the anterior. But, in man, the growth of the infe- 
ed rior parts is at firſt leſs than that of the ſuperior : for 
ch, the thighs and legs of infants are, in proportion to 
their bodies, much leſs than thoſe. of adults. The 
S hind-legs of the foal, on the contrary, are fo long, 
chat they can reach his head, which is by no means 
1; _— the caſe after he acquires his full growth. But this 
Jifference proceeds not ſo much from the inequa- 
in, lity in the total growth of the anterior and poſterior 
yl Parts, as from the unequal lengths of the fore and hind 
if feet, which uniformly hold through all nature, and is 
8, ot remarkable in quadrupeds. Man's feet are larger, 
o and likewiſe ſooner. formed, than his hands. he 
= grcatett part of the horſe's hind-leg is only a foot, being 
= <2npolcd of bones correſponding to the tarſus, metatar- 
WT ſus, Kc. It is not, therefore, ſurpriſing, that his foot 
_ {ould ſooner be expanded than the fore - leg, the inferior 
part of which repreſents = hand, being compoſed of 
—_ . 2 the 
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the bones of the carpus, metacarpus, &c. This difference 
is eaſily perceived immediately after a foal is brought 


forth. The fore-legs, when compared with the hind- 


ones, are proportionably much ſhorter than they are 
to be afterwards. Befides, the thickneſs which the 
body acquires, though independent of the proportional 


growth in length, increaſes the diſtance between the 


hind-feet and the head, and, conſequently, prevents the 
animal, when full grown, from reaching the head. 
The Arabian horſes are the moſt beautiful. They 
are larger, more fleſhy, and handſomer, than the Barbs. 
Barbary horſes are more common. They have a long 
fine neck, not overcharged with hair, and well divided 
from the withers. The head is ſmall and beautiful. 
The ears are handſome and properly placed, the 
ſhoulders are light and flat. The withers are thin and 
well raiſed. The back is ſtrait and ſhort. The flank 
and fides are round, and the belly not too large. The 


haunch- bones are properly concealed ; the crupper is 


ſomewhat long, and the tail placed rather high. The 
thigh is well formed, and rarely flat. The limbs are 
fine, handſome, and not hairy. The tendon is promi- 
nent, and the foot well made; but the paſtern is often 
long. They are of all colours, but generally greyiſh. 
In their movements, they are apt to be carelefs, and 
* to be checked. They are ſwift, nervous, light, 

make fine hunters. Theſe horſes appear to be the 
moſt proper for improving the breed. Their ſtature, 
however, is not ſo large as could be wiſhed. It is 
however confirmed by repeated experience, that in 
England they produce foals which grow much larger 
than themſelves. Of the Barbary horſes, thoſe of the 
kingdom of Morocco are ſaid to be the beſt, and next 


to theſe are the Barbs from the mountains. The horſes 1 
of Mauritania are of an inferior quality, as well as 
thoſe of Turkey, Perſia, and Armenia. All the horſes of 


warm climates have ſmoother and ſhorter hair than thoſe 
of other countries. The Turkiſh horſes are not fo well 
proportioned as the Barbs, Their necks are generally 
20 2 flender, 
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hender, their bodies long, and their legs too thin. They 

are however excellent travellers, and have a long wind. 

lt vill not be thought furpriſing, that the bones of an- 

mals are harder in warm than cold climates. It is for 

this reaſon that, though they have thinner ſnank bones 

than the horſes of this country, their limbs are ſtronger. 

The Spaniſh horſes, which hold the ſecond rank af- 
ter the Barbs, have a long, thick, hairy, neck. The 
head is rather groſs and fleſhy. The ears are long. 

but well ſituated. The eyes are full of fire, and their 
air is bold and noble. The ſhoulders are thick, and 
the cheſt broad. The reins are often a little low, the 
ſides round, and the belly frequently too big. The 
crupper is generally round and large, though in ſome 
it is rather long. The limbs are fine, and not hairy; 
the tendons of the legs are prominent; the paſtern is 
ſometimes too long, like that of the Barb; the foot is 
rather long, like that of the mule; and the heel is often 
too high. The Spaniſh horſes of the beſt race are 
thick, plump, and of a low ſtature: their movements 
are likewiſe quick and ſupple; and they are remark- 
able for ſpirit and boldneſs. Their colour is commonly 
black, or a dark cheſnut, though they are to be found 
of all colours. Their noſes and limbs are ſeldom white: 
theſe marks are diſliked by the Spaniards, who never 


= breed from thoſe which have ſuch characters. Their 


favourite mark is a ſtar in the forehead; and they 
eſteem a horſe without a ſingle fpot as much as we de- 
ppiſe him. Both of theſe prejudices, though oppoſite 
eso each other, are perhaps equally ill-founded; for we 
nd excellent horſes with all kinds of marks, or with 
vo marks whatever, Theſe little differences in the 
coats of horſes ſeem to have no dependence on their 
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RE from external circumſtances; for alight wound on the 
= Kin produces a white ſpot. © Beſides, Spaniſh horſes, 
> of whatever kind, are all marked in the thigh with 


de fignature of the ſtud from which they were taken: 
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they are generally of a ſmall ſtature, though ſome of 3 ; 


them are from fourteen to fifteen hands high. Thoſe 


of Upper Andalufia, are ſaid to be the beſt, though | 
their heads be often too long: but their other rare and 
excellent qualities make this fault inſignificant. They 
are obedient, courageous, graceful, ſpirited, and more 
docile than the Barbs. For theſe talents they are pre- 
ferred to aff horſes of the world, for the purpoſes o 
war, of pomp, or of the menage. "M 
The fineſt horſes in this country, reſemble thoſe of 1 
Arabia and Barbary, from which they originally ſprungn: 
their heads are handſome, and their ears in general wel! 


fituated. By the ears alane, an Engliſh horſe may be 3 
diſtinguiſhed from a Barb, being longer; but the great 


difference lies in their ſtature ; for the Engliſh horſes i 
are much largerandplumper: they are generally ſtrong, 
vigorous, hardy, capable of enduring much fatigue, and i 
excellent either for hunting or the courſe. 1 

The Engliſh race -horſes of this breed are extremely 
fleet, and are managed with great dexterity by their 
riders. In the annals of Newmarket may be found in 
ſtances of ſome of them that have literally outſtripped 
the wind. Childers was an ama inſtance of rapi- 
dity ; his ſpeed having been more than once exerted 


equal to 82 1-half fe in a ſecond of time, which is 


near a mile in a minute. Ecliple was alfo, among 
many others, a ſurpriſing inſtance of the happy com- 
dination of ſuperior 2 courage, and fleetneſs. 
The preſent cavalry of ry of Englazd ſupports i its ancient 
lory. It was eminent in the earlieſt times: our 7 
chariots, and the activity and good diſcipline 2 

our horſes, even ſtruck terror into Czlar's legions : 
nd the — as ſoon as they became civilized e- 
nough to coin, took care to repreſent on their money 
the anĩmal for which they were ſo celebrated. It is now 
impoſſible to trace out this ſpecies; for thaſe which 


elt among the indigen® of Great Bitzi, dh as th 
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IT Little horſes of Wales and Cornwall, the hobbies of 
ireland, and the ſhelties of Scotland, though admirably 
Vell adapted to the uſes of thoſe countries, could never 
have been equal to the work of war: but probably we 
nad even then a larger and ſtronger breed in the more 
fertile and luxuriant parts of the iſland. 
| The Engliſh were ever attentive to an exact culture 
of theſe animals: and in very early times ſet a high va- 
loc on their breed. The eſteem that our horſes were 
RYE tld in by foreigners fo long ago as the reign of Athel 
TE tan, may be collected from a law of that monarch, 
prohibiting their exportation, except they were defi gned 
as preſents. Theſe muſt have been the native kind, or 
tze prohibition would have been needleſs; for our com- 
"EE merce was at that time too limited to receive improve- 
ment from any but the German kind, to which country 
their own breed could be of no value. But, when our 
TE intercourſe with the other parts of Europe was en- 
RE larged, we ſoon laid hold of the advantages this gave 
Xx of improving our breed. Roger de Beleſme earl of 
"RE Shrewſbury, is the firſt that is on record: he introdu- 
ZE ced the Spaniſh ſtallions into his eſtate in Pow-iſland, 
from which that part of Wales was for many ages ce- 
RE lebrated for a ſwift and generous race of horſes. Gi- 
raldus Cambrenſis, who lived in the reign of Henry II. 
taxes notice of it; and Michael Drayton, cotemporary 
Vith Shakeſpear, ſings their excellence in the ſixth part 
of his Polyolbion. This kind was probably deſtined 
co mount our gallant nobility, or courteous knights, for 
feat of chivalry, in the generous conteſts of the tilt and 
tournament. ' From theſe ſprung, to ſpeak the lan- 


guage of the times, the flower of courſers, whoſe ele- 


EE gant form added charms to the rider, and whoſe activity 
and managed dexterity gained him the palm in that 


25 


RE -ficld of gallantry and romantic honour. 


The Italian horfes were formerly much handſomer 


than they are now ; becauſe, for ſome time paſt, the 


1 | 0 breed has been neglected. However, the Neapolitan 


horſes 
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horſes are excellent for carriages. But, in general, they 


have large heads and thick necks; they are alſo un- 
tractable, and, of courſe, not eaſily managed. Theſe 
defects are compenſated by the ſtatelineſs of their form, 
by their: high ſpirit, and by the gracefulneſs of their 
motions. TIED 5 | 
The Daniſh horſes, both on account of fize and 
beauty, are preferred to all others for carriages. Some 
of them are perfect models; but their number is ſmall: 
for moſt of them are not very regularly formed, hav- 
ing thick necks, groſs ſhoulders, backs too long and 
too low, and cruppers too narrow in proportion to the 
thickneſs of their fore-parts. But they are all grace- 
ful in their movements; and, in general, they are ex- 
cellent for war and pomp: they are of all colours; but 
the tiger-ſpotted horſes are peculiar to Denmark. 
. Germany produces very fine horſes: but, though 
generally bred from Barbary, Turkiſh, Spaniſh, and 
Italian, horſes, moſt of them are heavy and ſhort- 
winded; and therefore ill qualified for hunting or 
courſing. The horſes of Hungary and Tranſylvania, 
on the contrary, are light and nimble. To prevent 
their neighing in time of war, and alſo, it is ſaid, to 
improve their wind, the Hungarians ſlit the noſtrils of 
their horſes. It is remarked of the Hungarian, Croa- 
tian, and Poliſh, horſes, that they are noted for retain- 
ing what is called the mark in their teeth till they be 
very old. | | Ew i 
- Having deſcribed thoſe horſes with which we are 
beſt acquainted, we ſhall now give the relation of tra- 
vellers concerning foreign horſes, of which we have 
little knowledge. There are good horſes in all the 
Hands of the Archipelago. - Among the ancients, the 
horſes of Crete were in high eſtimation for agility and 
ſwiftneſs. However, horſes are now little uſed in that 
iſland, on account of the ruggedneſs of the country, 
which is every where mountainous and full of inequa- 
lities. The beſt horſes in theſe iſlands, and even in 
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W Barbary, are of the Arabian race. The native horſes 
of the kingdom of Morocco are much ſmaller than 
RT thoſe of Arabia, but very nimble and vigorous. Mr. 
Shaw alleges, that the breed of Egypt and of Tingita- 
nia is ſuperior to thoſe of the neighbouring countries; 
and yet, more than a century ago, excellent horſes 
TT were found throughout all Barbary: theſe Barbary 
borſes, he ſays, never ſtumble; and they ſtand ſtill 
"EE when the rider diſmounts, or drops the bridle. They 
walk very faſt, and gallop with great rapidity ; but 
they are never allowed to trot or amble, theſe move- 
ments being conſidered by the natives as rude and vul- 


gar. He adds, that the Egyptian horſes are ſuperior 


do all others both in ſtature and beauty. But theſe 
Egyptian, as well as moſt of the horſes of Barbary, 
ſprung originally from the Arabians, which are unqueſ- 
tionably the handſomeſt horſes in the world. 


According to Marmol, the Arabian horſes are de- 


ſcended from the wild horſes in the deſerts of Arabia, 
of which ſtuds were formed very anciently, and which 
XE multiplied fo greatly, as to ſpread over all Afia and 
Africa: they are ſo ſwift as to out-run the oftrich. 
The Arabs of the deſert and the people of Lybia rear 
numbers of theſe horſes for the chaſe: they never uſe 
them either in war, or for travelling: they paſture 
them as long as the graſs remains, and, when it fails, 
they feed them with dates and camel's milk, which 
makes them nervous, light, and meagre. They catch 
the wild horſes in ſnares, and, when young, they eat 
their fleſh, which they eſteem as very delicate food. 
hheſe wild horſes are ſmall, and commonly of an aſh- 
Colour, though ſome of them are white; and the hair 
of the mane and tail is ſhort and criſped. Curious re- 
lations, concerning the Arabian horſes, are given by 
other travellers, of which we ſhall only mention ſome 


of the principal facts. 


There is not an Arabian, however poor, who has 


oot his horſes. The Arabs generally ride on mares, 


Vor. III. No. 31, F having 
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having learned from experience, that mares endure fa- 
tigue, mene and thirſt, better than horſes. Theſe i 
mares are ſo gentle, that, though numbers of them are 
often left together for whole days, they never ſtrike or | 
do each other the ſmalleſt injury, The Turks, on the 
contrary, are not fond of mares; but they purchaſe 
from the Arabs thoſe horſes which they intend not to 
uſe as ſtallions. The Arabs preſerve with great care, 
and for an amazing length of time, the races of their 
Horſes: they know all their alliances and genealogies; 
and they diſtinguiſh their races into three different 
claſſes: the firſt, which are of a pure and ancient race 
on both fides, they call nobles; the ſecond are likewiſe 8 
of an ancient race, but have been degraded by vulgar % 
alliances ; and the third conſiſt of their common horſes. 
The latter ſell at a low price: but thoſe of the firſt 
claſs, and even of the ſecond, among which ſome indi- 
duals are not inferior to the nobles, are exceſlively Z 
dear. Mares of the noble claſs are never permitted to 
be covered but by horſes of the ſame quality. The | 
Arabs, by long experience, know all the races of their 
horſes, as well as thoſe of their neighbours. They 
know their names, ſurnames, colours, peculiar marks, | 
&c. When a family have no noble ſtallions, they 
borrow one of a neighbour to cover their mares, which | 
is performed in io: as. of witneſſes, who give an at- 
teſtation of it, ſigned and ſealed, before the ſecretary of * 
the emir, or ſome other public perſon. This atteſta- 
tion contains the name of the horſe and mare, and a 
complete hiſtory of their pedigrees. When the mare 
has foaled, witneſſes are again called, and another at- 
teſtation is made, including a deſcription of the foal, 
and the day of its birth, Theſe atteſtations enhance | 
the value of their horſes, and they are always delivered 
to the purchaſers. The ſmalleſt mares of the firſt claſs i 
are worth five hundred crowns; and many of them ell 
. at one thouſand crowns; and even higher .prices arc 

ſometimes given. We {hall here preſent the ma 
| 7 * 
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ian horſe, ſome of which, M. D'Arvieux ſays, have 
een preſerved for above five hundred years in the 


2 Or Rees | 

the Public records. © Taken before Abdorraman kadi of 
1aſe ¶cca. The occaſion of this preſent writing or inſtrument 
to that, at Acca, in the houſe of Badi, legal-eſtabliſned 
are, age, appeared in court Thomas Ulgate the Engliſh 
heir Wonſul, and with him Sheikh Morad Ebn al Hajj Ab- 


lan, ſheikh of the county of Safad; and the ſaid 
Þnſul defired, from the aforeſaid ſheikh, proof of the 
ee of the grey horſe which he bought of him, and he 
rmed to be Monaki Shaduhi ; (theſe are the names 
ee two breeds of Arab horſes which are reckoned pure 
ad true, and thoſe which are of both theſe breeds by 
ther and mother, are the moſt noble and free from 
ſtardy:) but he was not fatisfied with this, but de- 
ed the teſtimony of the Arabs who bred the horſe, 
a knew how he came to Shiekh Morad ; whereupon 
ere appeared certain Arabs of repute, whoſe names 
e undermentioned, who teſtified and declared, that 
e grey horſe which the conſul formerly bought of 


hey | 

- eikh Morad, is monaki ſhaduhi, of the pure race 

hey WE horſes, purer than milk; and that the beginning of 

ich ee affair was, that Sheikh Saleh ſheikh of Allabal, 

at. agnht him of the Arabs, of the tribe of al Moham- 

y of dat, and Sheikh Saleh ſold him to Sheikh Morad 
a al Hajj Abdollah ſheikh of Safad, and Sheikh 


rad ſold him to the conſul aforeſaid ; when theſe 
ecared to us, and the contents were known, the ſaid 
Þtl<man deſired a certificate thereof, and teſtimony 
he witneſſes, whereupon he wrote him this certifi- 
, for him to keep as a proof thereof. Dated Fri- 


ance Rs af 

red 28 of the latter Rabi in the year 1135.” Witneſſes, 

clas - Sheikh J umat al Falibau of the Arabs 

gell of al Mohammadat. | x 
are Ali Ebn Taleb al Kaabi. 

* Ibrahim his brother. 


Mohammed al Edrah ſheikh Alfarifat. 
 Khamis al Kaahi, | 


F 2 . As 


itz an original atteſtation of the pedigree of an Ara- 
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As the Arahs live in tents, theſe tents ſerve them 
likewiſe for ſtables. The mare and her foal, the huſ- 
band and his wife and children, fleep together promiſ- | 
cuouſly. The infants often lie on the body, or on the 
neck of the mare or foal, without receiving any injury mY 
from theſe animals, which ſeem afraid to move, leſt 
they ſhould hurt the children. Theſe mares are fo 
accuſtomed to ſociety, that they ſubmit to every kind 
of familiarity. The Arabs never beat their mares; 
but treat them gently, and talk and reaſon with them. 
They are ſo careful as to allow them always to walk, 
and never ſpur them, unleſs the occaſion be very ur- 
gent. Hence, whenever the creatures perceive th: 
rider's heel make an approach on their ſides, they in- 
ſtantly ſet off with incredible ſwiftneſs, and leap hedges 8 
and ditches as nimbly as ſtags. If their rider chances 
to fall, they are ſo well trained, that they ſtop ſhort, 8 
even in the moſt rapid gallop. All the Arabian horſes 
are of a middle ſtature, very eaſy in their carriage, and 
rather meagre than fat. They are dreſſed every morn- 
ing and evening with ſo much care, that not a ſpot of 
dirt is left on their ſkin ; and their legs, mane, and tail, 
are waſhed. Their tails are allowed to grow long ; 
and the comb is ſeldom uſed, to prevent the hair from 
being broken. During the day, they are not permit- 
ted to eat; but are watered twice or thrice. At ſun-„ 
ſet, a bag, containing about half a buſhel of barley, is 
paſſed over their heads, and faſtened to the neck. This ; 
bag is not removed till next morning, when the barley 
is entirely conſumed. In the month of March, when 
the graſs is good, they are turned out to paſture: this 
18 alſo the ſeaſon in which the mares are covered; and, 1 
on theſe occaſions, water is employed in the ſame man- 
ner as in other countries. After the ſpring is paſt, the 
horſes are taken from the paſture; and, during the reſt 
of the year, they are allowed neither graſs nor hay, and 
rarely ftraw, barley being their only food. At the age 
of a year or ten months, the Arabians cut the _— Þ 
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Pot their foals, with a view to make them grow lon 
and buſhy. When two years, or two years and a half 
old, they are mounted, having never, before that pe- 
WT riod, been either ſaddled or bridled. Every day, from 
morning to night, all the Arabian horſes ſtand ſaddled 
at the tent-doors. | | 
WW This race of horſes is ſpread over all Barbary ; and 
the great men among the Moors, and even among the 
WE ncgrocs along the rivers Gambia and Senegal, have 
"EE Arabian horſes of great beauty. Inſtead of barley or 
ats, they are fed with maize, reduced to a powder, 


— . . . . . . 5 
which is mixed with milk, when they require to be 


IE fattened. In this warm climate oe. are allowed little 
water. On the other hand, the Arabian horſes are diſ- 


perſed over Egypt, Turkey, and perhaps Perſia, where 


very conſiderable ſtuds were formerly kept. Marc 


Paul mentions one of theſe ſtuds which contained ten 


F W thouſand white mares ; and he ſays, that in the pro- 


vince of Balaſcia, there is a vaſt number of large nimble 
EXE horſes, with hoofs ſo hard as to require no ſhoes. = 


In Perfia, the horſes are expoſed night and day to 


the open air. But, to protect them from the injuries 


1 Fo. a | . 
; of the weather, from damp vapours, and from rain, 


= they are covered, eſpecially in winter, with .cloths; 


and ſometimes an additional covering is added, which 
s made of hair, and very thiek. A ſpot of dry level 
e £round is prepared for them, which is greater or ſmall- 


er according to their number, and kept extremely 
Mm clean. Here they are all tied to a long rope, which is 
well ſtretched, and firmly fixed at each end to two iron 


3 rods ſtuck in the earth. Their halters, however, are 
ſufficiently free to allow them to move with eaſe. To 
prevent them from hurting each other, their hind-legs 
gare tied with a rope, which has iron. buckles at each 
extremity; theſe are brought about to the fore-part of 


the horſes, and faſtened to the ground by pegs, but 
looſe enough to allow them to lie down or to riſe at 
their pleaſure, When put into the ſtables, they are 


2 | managed 
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managed in the ſame manner. Xenophon informs us, 
that this practice was obſerved in his days; and it is 
alleged, that, by this means, the animals were rendered 
more gentle and tractable, and leſs peeviſh, among 
themſelves ; qualities extremely uſeful in war, when 
vicious horſes, tied up in ſquadrons, often injure one 
another. For litter, the Perſians uſe only ſand or dry 
duft, upon which their horſes lie down and ſleep as 
well as if it were ſtraw. In other countries, as the 
Mogul empire, &c. the horſes are littered with their 
own dung, well dried and reduced to a powder, The 


eaſtern horſes are never allowed to eat from the ground, 


or even from a rack; but are ſerved with barley and 
cut ſtraw in pocks tied to their heads; for in theſe cli- 
mates no hay is made, nor do the natives cultivate 
oats. In ſpring, the horſes are fed with graſs or green 
barley, and great care is taken to give them as much 
only as is barely neceſſary ; for too much nouriſhment 
makes their legs ſwell, and ſoon renders them uſe- 
leſs. Theſe horſes, though ridden without bridle or 
ſtirrups, are eaſily managed. They carry their heads 
very high, by means of a ſimple ſnaffle, and run with 
great rapidity and ſureneſs upon the worſt roads. The 
whip and ſpur are very ſeldom employed. The latter, 
when uſed, conſiſts only of a ſingle point fixed to the 
heel of the boot. Their common whips are made of 
ſmall ſtrips of parchment knotted and twiſted. A few 
laſhes with this whip are ſufficient for every purpoſe 
of the rider. 5 EEE 

Horſes are ſo numerous in Perſia, that, though ex- 
cellent, they ſell cheap. Some of them are very tall 
and heavy; but all of them are more remarkable for 


ſtrength than for gracefulneſs and beauty. For eaſy 
travelling, the Perſians uſe pacing horſes. which are 


taught this motion by tying the fore-foot to the hind- 
foot on the ſame fide: when young, their noſtrils are 
ſlit, from a notion that it makes them breathe more 


freely. Theſe horſes travel ſo well, that they per- 
4, form 
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OF QU ADRUPE DS. 47 
form with eaſe a journey of eight leagues without 
= topping. | 1 | | 

= But Arabia, Barbary, and Perſia, are not the only 

RE climates which produce good and handſome horſes. 

Even in the coldeſt countries, if not too moiſt, 

IE theſe animals ſucceed better than in very warm cli- 
mates. In Iceland, where the cold is exceſſive, and 

W whete often no other food can be had than dried fiſhes, 

the horſes, though ſmall, are extremely vigorous ; 

ſome of them indeed are fo diminutive as to be fit for 
carrying children only. Beſides, they are fo plentiful 
in this iſland, that the ſhepherds tend their flocks on 
horſeback. Their number is not expenſive; for their 
food cofts almoſt nothing. Such as the owners can 
apply to no immediate uſe, they mark, and turn out 
to the mountains. There they ſoon become wild; and, 
_ when wanted, are hunted in troops, and caught with 
long ropes. When the mares foal in the mountains, 
the proprietors put their peculiar marks on the young, 
aʒnd leave them there for three years. Thoſe horſes 
which are brought up in the mountains, are generally 
more handſome, bold, and fleet, than thoſe reared in 
(tables. — | 
The Norwegian horſes are likewiſe ſmall, but well 
= proportioned. Moſt of them are yellow, with a black 
ine running the whole length of the back. Some of 
them are of a cheſnut, and others of an iron-grey co- 
bour. Theſe horſes are very ſure footed, travel with 
= great caution through the rough paths of the moun- 
WE tains, and flide down ſteep declivities, by bringing 
their hind-feet under their bellies. They defend them- 
WE {clves againſt the aſſaults of the bear. When a ſtallion, 
nin company with mares or foals, perceives this vora- 
cious animal, he makes them ſtay behind, approaches, 

61 and boldly. attacks the enemy, whom he beats with his 

fore- feet, and generally kills. But, if the horſes at- 
eempt to defend themſelves by ſtriking with their hind- 
4 feet, they are infallibly gone; for the bear leaps upon 
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loſing their fleſh and their vigour. On the contrary, | 


trained to any kind of exerciſe. 


Arabia to Denmark and Tartary, and, in America, 


Y 
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their backs, where he ſticks with ſuch force that hge 
ſuffocates them in a ſhort time. 5 

The horſes of Nordland never exceed four feet and 
a half in height. The nearer we approach to the pole, 
we find that horſes become ſmaller and weaker. Thoſe 
of Weſt Nordland are of a fingular form. They have | 
large heads and eyes, ſhort necks, large poittels, nar- 
row withers, long thick ſhoulders, ſhort loins ; the upper 
part of their legs is long, and the under ſhort and naked; 
their hoofs are ſmall and hard; their tails and manes 
are large and buſny; and their feet are ſmall, but ſure, 
and never defended with ſhoes. Theſe horſes are good, 
ſeldom reſtive or ſtubborn, and climb with patience the F - 
Higheſt mountains. The paſture in Nordland is ſo ex- 
cellent, that, when horſes are brought from thence to 
Stockholm, they ſeldom remain above a year without 


when horſes are carried from more northern countries 
to Nordland, though ſickly for the firſt year, they re- 
cover their ſtrength. 1 

Exceſs of heat or of cold ſeems to be equally hoſtile 
to the ſtature of horſes. The Japaneſe horſes are ge- 
nerally ſmall, though ſome of them are of a tolerable 
ſize. The latter probably come from the mountains of 
that country. The ſame remark applies to the horſes ä6 
of China. We are aſſured, however, that thoſe of 
Tonquin are nervous, of a good ſize, gentle, and eafily 


It is well known, that horſes bred in dry warm cli- -Y 
mates degenerate, and even cannot live, in moiſt coun- # 
tries, however warm. But they ſucceed very well in 
all the mountainous countries of our continent, from 


from New Spain to the land of Magellan. It is, there- 
fore, neither heat nor cold, but moiſture alone, that is 
noxious to theſe animals. | 
There were no horſes in America when it was diſ- 
covered. But, in leſs than two centuries after a ſmall 
— number 
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humber of them had been tranſported thither from Eu- 
Pope, they multiplied ſo prodigiouſly, eſpecially in Chi- 
. that they ſold at very low prices. Frezier remarks, 
bat this great increaſe was ſtill more ſurpriſing, be- 
auſe the Indians eat horſes, and kill many of them by 
gue and bad management. The horſes carried by 
oe Europeans to the moſt eaſtern parts of our conti- 
Went, as the Philippine iſlands, have likewiſe multi- 
lied exceedingly. _ | 
"BEE In the Ukraine, and among the Coflacks along the 
ier Don, the horſes live wild in the fields and foreſts. 
that large and thinly-peopled country comprehended 
etween the Don and Nieper, the horſes go in troops 
f three, four, or five, hundred, and have no ſhelter 
ven when the ground is covered with ſnow, which 
hey remove with their fore-feet in queſt of food. 


ry F heſe troops are guarded by two or three men on 
Za orſeback; and it is only in ſevere winters that they 


re lodged for a few days in the villages, which, in this 
ountry are very diſtant from each other. Theſe troops 
f horſes give riſe to ſome remarks, which ſeem to 
prove that men are not the only animals that live in 


ble Wociety,. and obey, by compact, the commands of one 
of RP their own number. Each of theſe troops have a 
; | 


WE hicf whom the individuals implicitly obey ; he directs 
cir courſe, and makes them proceed or ftop at plea- 
ure. This chief likewiſe gives orders for the neteſ- 
ry arrangements and motions, when the troop is at- 
cked by robbers or by wolves. He is extremely 
oilant and alert: he frequently runs round the troop ; 
nd, when he finds any horſes out of their rank, or lag- 
ing behind, he gives them a puſh with his ſhoulder, 
0 ad obliges them to take their proper ftations, Theſe 
02 gnimals, without being mounted or conducted by men, 
arch nearly in as good order as our trained cavalry. 
F bough at perfect liberty, they paſture in files and bri- 
aades, and form different companies, without ever 
nixing or ſeparating. The chief occupies this im- 
| Vor. III. No. 31. © portant 
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co NATURAL HISTORY 
rtant and fatiguing office for four or five years. 


hen he becomes weaker and leſs active, another 
horſe, ambitious of command, and who feels his own 
ſtrength, ſprings out from the troop, attacks the old 
chief, who, if not vanquiſhed, keeps his command ; 8 


Hut, if beat, enters with ſhame into the common herd; 
and the conqueror takes the lead, is recogniſed as ſo- 
vereign, and. obeyed by the whole troop. 


In Finland, when the ſnows are diſſolved in the 
month of May, the horſes depart from their maſters, 
and go into certain diſtrids of the foreſts, as if they 
had previouſly. fixed a rendezvous. There they form 


different troops, which never ſeparate or intermix. 


Each troop takes a different diſtrict of the foreſt for 
paſturing. To this territory they confine themſelves, 
and never encroach on the lands belonging to other 
troops. When the 22 is exhauſted, they decamp, 


and take poſſeſſion of a freſh paſturage in the ſame or- 
der as before. The police of their ſociety is ſo well 


regulated, and their marches ſo uniform, that their | 


owners always know where to find their horſes, when 


they have occaſion for them ; and thoſe which are car- | 
ried off, after having performed their taſk, return of 


their on accord to their companions in the woods. 
In the month of September, when the weather turns 
bad, they quit the foreſt, march home in troops, and 
each takes poſſeſſion of his own ſtable. 

Theſe horſes are ſmall, but good and ſpirited, with- 
out being vicious. Though generally very docile, 
ſome of them reſiſt, when their owners offer to take 
them, or to yoke them in carriages. When they re- 


turn from the foreſts, they are fat and in fine order. 


But the perpetual labour they undergo during the win- 
ter, and the ſmall quantity of food they receive, ſoon 
make them loſe their fleſh. They roll on the ſnow as 
other horſes do on the graſs. They paſs the night in- 
differently, either in the court-yard or in the ſtable, 
even during the moſt violent froſts. 


Theſe 
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Theſe horſes, which live in troops, and are often 
removed from the dominion of man, form the link or 
RE ſhade between domeſtic and wild horfes. Of the latter 
tere are ſome in the iſland of St. Helena, which, af- 
d; ter being tranſported thither from Europe, became ſo 
d; (avage and ferocious, that, rather than ſuffer them 

IT ſelves to be taken, they would leap over the higheſt 
WE precipices into the ſea, In the environs of Nippes, 
Wome of them are not larger than aſſes ; but they are 
rounder, and well proportioned. They are vivacious, 
indefatigable, and poſſeſs a ſtrength and dexterity be- 
ond what could be expected. In Saint Domingo, the 
horſes are of a middle ſtature, and much eſteemed. 


N 
* 
* 
Y 


for Numbers of them are taken with ſnares and ropes ; 


es, : 


ell vroach them, and, when taken, they belong to the per- 
eir on who apprehends them. They are commonly ſo 
en ſtubborn that it is not eaſy to tame them. In Tartary, 
and particularly in the country between Urgenz and 
the Caſpian ſea, birds of prey are employed in hunt- 
1s. ing wild horſes. Theſe birds are trained to ſeize the 
ns horſe by the neck and head, who fatigues himſelf 
$$ unning, but is unable to diſengage himſelf from his 
ormentor. The wild horſes in the country of the 
Nongous and Kakas Tartars, differ not from thoſe 
which are tame. They are found in great numbers 
pon the weſtern coaft ; and ſome appear in the coun- 
ry of the Kakas which borders on the Harni. Theſe 
599110 horſes are fo ſwift, that they often eſcape the ar- 
sous of the moſt dexterous hunters. They march in 
numerous troops; and, when they chance to meet with 


77 


tamed horſes, they ſurround them and oblige them to 
oin their company. In Congo, conſiderable numbers 
je, of wild horſes are ſtill to be found: 'They are ſome- 

mes ſeen alſo in the environs of the Cape of Good 
lc _ - | * | Hope 
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$2 NATURAL HISTORY 29 
Hope; but they are ſeldom taken, becauſe the inhabi- 
tants prefer the horſes tranſported from Perſia. A 


If we conſult the ancients as to the qualities of 3 | 
horſes in different countries, we ſhall find, that the 
Greek horſes, and eſpecially thoſe of Theſſaly and E- 


pirus, were in high eſtimation, and were excellent for 


the purpoſes of war; that thoſe of Achaia were the A 
largeft then known; that the handſomeſt came from 


Egypt, where they were very numerous; that, in E- . ; 
opia, on account of the great heat of the climate, 
the horſes did not thrive; that Arabia and Africa fun- 


niſhed-the handſomeſt, lighteſt, and beſt, horſes, either 2 
for travelling or for the courſe ; that thoſe of Italy, 
and particularly of Apulia, were likewiſe very good; 


that Sicily, Cappadocia, Syria, Armenia, Media, and 


Perfia, produced excellent horſes, which were remark- 3 | 
able for lightneſs and fleetneſs ; that thoſe of Sardinia 


and Corſica were ſmall, but bold and vivacious ; that Z 


the horſes of Spain reſembled thoſe of Parthia, and 
excelled in war; that, in Tranſylvania and Walachia, 
there were ſwift horſes, with light heads, long manes, 
which hang down to the ground, and buſhy tails; that 
the Daniſh horſes were handſome, and fine leapers; 1 
that thoſe of Scandinavia were ſmall, but well- formed, 
and very agile; that the horſes of Flanders were re- 
markable for ſtrength; that the Gauls furniſhed the 
Romans with good horſes for the purpoſes of riding 
and carrying burthens; that the German horſes were A 
il]l-formed, and ſo vicious, that no uſe was made of 
them; that the horſes of Switzerland were numerous, 
and uſeful in war; that thoſe of Hungary were alſo 
very good; and, laſtly, that the Indian horſes were 
{mall and very feeble. 

From all theſe facts, it is apparent, that the Arabian 
horſes have always been, and ſtill are, the beſt horſes of 
the world, both for beauty and goodneſs ; that from 
them, either directly or by the mediation of the Barbs, 
are derived the fineſt horſes in Europe, in Africa, and 
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Aa; that Arabia, is, perhaps, not only the origi- 
a climate of horſes, but the beſt ſuited to their con- 
tution; ſince, inſtead of crofling the breed by foreign 
orſes, the natives anxioufly preſerve the purity of 
heir own race; that, at leaſt, if Arabia be not beſt cli- 
Watc for horſes, the Arabs have produced the ſame 
ce, by the ſcrupulous and perpetual attention they 
Wave paid towards ennobling the race, and never per- 
iiting individuals to mix which were not the moſt 
andſome, and of the fineſt quality; and that, by the 
nme attention, continued for ages, they have improved 
e ſpecies far beyond what nature would have per- 
ormed in the moſt favourable climate. It may ſtill 
rrther be concluded, that climates rather warm than 
old, and above all, dry countries, are beſt adapted to 
he nature of horſes; that, in general, the ſmall are 
Wetter than the large horſes; that care is equally neceſ- 
ry to them as food; that, by famiharity and careſſes, 
ee procure more advantage from them, than by force 
and chaſtiſement; that the horſes of warm countries 
have their bones, hoofs, and muſcles, more firm and 
compact than thoſe of cold climates; that, though heat 
more conformable to the nature of theſe animals than 
cold, yet exceſſive heat is exceedingly hurtful to them; 
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bat exceſſive cold is not leſs injurious; and, in fine, 


= W that their conſtitution and diſpoſitions. depend almoſt 


atirely upon climate, food, care, and education. 

WE The practice of gelding horſes, fo generally diffuſed 
. = bver Europe, is unknown in Perſia, Arabia, and many 
"DP: ber parts of the eaſt. This operation greatly dimi- 
= iſhes their ſtrength, courage, ſprightlineſs, &c. but it 
ados them with gentleneſs, tranquillity, and docility. 
n performing it, the animal is thrown on his back, by 
eans of ropes fixed to his legs; the ſcrotum is opened 


Rn 
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with a ſharp knife; and the teſtes, with their veſſels, 
and the ligaments which ſupport them, are removed. 
he wound is then cloſed up; and the patient is ba- 
hed twice a-day with cold water. His food, during 
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this period, conſiſts of bran drenched in water, with 2 
view to cool him. The operation ſhould be performed 
in ſpring or autumn, much heat or much cold being 
equally dangerous. With regard to the age at which it 
ſhould be executed, the practice differs in different 
places. In ſome countries horſes are gelded at the age 


ſo deep. In horſes of every kind, five different ſpecies Þ 

of neighing, expreſſive of different paſſions, may be 
diſtinguiſhed. In the neigh proceeding from joy, the 
voice is long protracted, and begins and terminates 
with ſharp ſounds : the horſe, at the ſame time, flings, 
but without any inclination to ſtrike. In the neigh of 
defire, whether from love or friendſhip, the horſe does 
not fling, the voice is long continued, and finiſhes wit 
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now ing the alternate motions of reſpiration. It has 
1d rewiſe — remarked, that horſes which neigh moſt 
; Wequently from motives of joy or deſire, are the beſt 
ad moſt generous. The voice of unmutilated horſes: 
"TB Rronger than that of geldings or mares. The fe- 
ge ale voice, even from the moment of birth, is weaker 
en that of the male. At two years, or two and a 
, which is the ape of puberty, the voice both of 
ales and females, as in man and other animals, be- 
mes ſtronger and more grave. | 
Wen the horſe is fired with love, he ſhews his 
eth, and has the appearance of laughing. He like- 
ie ſhews them when angry and inclined to bite. He 
metimes thruſts out his tongue to lick, but leſs fre- 
I ently than the ox, though the latter is leſs ſenſible of 
reſſes. The horſe remembers injuries much longer 
aan the ox, and is alſo more eaki diſpirited. His 
tural diſpoſition, which is bold and impetuous, 
akes him exert his whole force at once; and, when 
pperceives that ſtill more is requiſite, he grows indig-" 
nt, and obſtinately refuſes to act. But the ox, who 
naturally flow and ſlothful, ſeldom employs his whole 
eength, and is not fo eaſily diſheartened. Ph: 
The horſe fleeps much leſs than man. When in 
cod health, he never lies above two or three hours at 
time. He then riſes to ear. After being much fa- 
ued, and after filling his belly, he lies down a ſecond 
re. But, upon the whole, he fleeps not above three 
our hours in the twenty-four. There are alſo ſome 
ſes which never lie down, but ſleep ftanding ; and 
en thoſe which are accuſtomed to lie down, ſome- 
ees ſleep on their feet. It has been remarked, that 
dings ſleep oftener and longer than perfect horſes. 
All quadrupeds drink not in the fame manner, 
Bough all are under an equal neceſſity of exploring 
ich the head that liquor which they have no other 
—_<thod of apprehending, except the ape, and ſome ' 
ther animals that have hands, and can drink like man, 
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when a proper veſſel is preſented to them; for they | 
carry it to their mouth, pour out the liquor, and ſwallow 
it by the ſimple movement of deglutition. This is the 
ordinary way in which man drinks, becauſe moſt com- 
modious. But he can vary his method of drinking, by 
contracting the lips, and ſucking the fluid, or rather 
by finking both mouth and noſe into it, and then per- 
forming the motions neceſſary to ſwallowing. He can | 
even ſc1ze a fluid by the ſimple motion of his lips; or, 
laſtly, he can ſtretch out and expand his tongue, make 
2 kind of little cup of it, and in this manner, though 
with ſome difficulty, ſatisfy his thirſt. Moſt quadru- 
peds might alſo drink in different ways: but, like 
man, they follow that which is moſt convenient. The 
dog, whoſe mouth opens wide, and whoſe tongue is 
Jong and ſlender, drinks by lapping, or licking, with 
his tongue, which he forms into a kind of cup or ſcoop, 
fills at each time, and thus carries a ſufficient quantity 
of fluid into his mouth. This method he prefers to 
that of dipping his noſe into the water. The horſe, on 
the contrary, whoſe mouth is too ſmall, and whole 
tongue is too thick and too ſhort for forming a ſcoop, 
and who, beſides, drinks with more avidity than he 
eats, briſkly ſinks his mouth and noſe deep into the 
vater, which he ſwallows plentifully by the fimple mo- 
tion of deglutition. After running, when the reſpira- 
tion is ſhort and laborious, horſes ſhould be allowed 
to drink at leiſure, and to breathe as often as they in- 
cline. Neither ſhould they be permitted to drink 
water that is too cold; for, independent of the colics | 
frequently occaſioned by very cold water, it often cools | 
their noſe to ſuch a degree, as to bring on rheums, and 
perhaps lay. the foundation of the 9 called glan- 
ders, the moſt obſtinate of all maladies to which this 
noble animal is ſubjet. _ ny . 
The horſe is Keil found wild about the lake Aral; 
near Kuzneck, in lat. 54; on the river Tom, in the 
ſouth part of Siberia, and in the ee de- 
. | : | ſerts, 
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eerts, and among the Kalkas, N. W. of China. The 
Mongalians call them Takyah. They arę leſs than 
tze domeſtic kind, and of a mouſe- colour, with very 
nick hair, eſpecially in winter: they have greater 
heads than the tame; their foreheads are remarkably 
arched : they go in great herds, and are exceſſively vi- 
eilant. They are however often ſurprized by the Kal- 
Emucks, who ride in amongſt them mounted on very 
Swift horſes, and kill them with broad lances: they 
eat the fleſh, and uſe the ſkins to lie on. The wild 
orſes are alſo taken by means of hawks, which fix on 
ne head, and diſtreſs them ſo as to give the purſuers 
ime to overtake them. In the interior parts of Cey- 
on is a ſmall variety of the horſe, not exceeding thirty 
nches in height; which is ſometimes brought to Eu- 
ope as a rarity... - „ St 
XX Diſtinction muſt be made between the wild horſes 
f Aſia above mentioned, and thoſe in the deſerts on 
each fide. of the Don, particularly towards the Palys 
RRMzotis and the town of Backmut. Theſe were the 
ffspring of the Ruſſian horſes employed in the ſiege 
f Aſoph in 1697, when, for want of forage, they were 
orned looſe, and which have relapſed into a ſtate of 
ature, and grew as wild, ſhy, and timid, as the ori- 
inal ſavage. breed. The Coflacks chaſe them, but 
ways in the winter, by driving them into the vallies 
led with ſnow, into which they plunge and are caught; 
Weir exceſſive ſwiftneſs excludes any other method of 
SS pture. They hunt them chiefly for the ſake of the 
ins: if they catch a young one, they couple it for 
me months with a tame horſe, and ſo gradually do- 
4 eeſticate it. Theſe are much eſteemed, for they will 
a twice as much as the former. The horſes of the 
andering Tartars, carried away by the herds of the 
id kind, mix and breed together. Their offspring 
ee very diſtinguiſhable by their colours, which are 
the ompoſed of variety of ſhades of cheſnut. 5 
de- Vor. III. No. 37. 1 No 
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No horſes are to be met with in any place within the 
Arctic circle, except there ſhould be a few in the ex- 
treme part of Norway. Kamtſchatka is entirely deſti. 
tute of horſes, and of every domeſtic animal except 
dogs: which, with the rein-deer, are the ſubſtitute of 
Horſes uſed by the natives, America, before the arri- 
val of the Europeans, was in like circumſtances, or ra- 
ther worſe; for inſtead of the dog it had only a wolfiſh 
cut; nor do either the Greenlanders or Eſkimaux make 
any other uſe of the rein-deer, than to ſupply them- 7 
ſelves with its fleſh for food, and its ſkin for raiment. 
The ſynonyms of this noble animal, or appellations 
given it by different authors, are as follow: Equus, ® 
Geſner quad. 404. Rati ſyn. quad. 62. Pferdt. Klein 
guad. 4. Equus cauda undique ſetoſa. E. caballus, 5 
Lin. ſyſt. 100. Hæſt. Faun. ſuec. No. 47. Equus | 
auriculis brevibus erectis, juba longa. Briſſon, quad. 
69. Le Cheval. de Buffon iv. 174. tab. i. Br. Zool. i. 
Wild horſe. Leo Afr. 339, Hakluyt's coll. voy. i. 329. 
.BelÞ's trav. i. 225. Zimmerman. 138. 140. 
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Tur DSHIKKETAEI, os, WILD MULE. 


IE dſhikketaei, or wild mule, is of the ſize and 
appearance of the common. mule; with a large head, | 
flat forehead growing narrow toward the noſe, eyes of 
a middle ſize, the irides of an obſcure aſh-colour; i 
thirty- eight teeth in all, being two in number fewer than 
in a common horſe ; ears much longer than thoſe of a 
horſe, quite ere, lined with a thick whitiſh curling 
coat; neck ſlender, compreſſed; mane upright, ſhort, 
ſoft, of a greyiſh colour; in place of the foretop, a ſhort | 
tuft of downy hair about an inch and three-quarters | 
long. The body is rather long, and the back very 
little elevated ; the breaſt protuberant and ſharp. The 
limbs are long and elegant; the thighs thin, as in 2 
mule's. Within the — there is an oval callus; 
in the hind- legs none. The hoofs are oblong, n, 
an 
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nd black; the tail is like that of a cow, ſlender, and, 
or half of its length, naked, the reſt covered with long 
ccm, coloured hairs. Its winter-coat grey at the tips, 
fa browniſh aſh-colour beneath; about two inches 
te of org, in ſoftneſs like the hair of a camel, and undulated 
att. n the back. Its ſummer- coat is much ſhorter, of a 
rr noſt elegant ſmoothneſs, and in all parts marked moſt 
liſh e eautifully with ſmall vortexes. The end of the noſe 
white; from thence to the foretop inclining to taw- 
xy. The buttocks are white; as are the inſide of the 
imbs and belly. From the mane a blackiſh teſtaceous 
ine extends along the top of the back to the tail, 
roadeſt on the loins, and growing narrower towards 
be tail. The colour of the upper part of the body is 
light yellowiſh-grey, growing paler towards the 
ies. The length, from the tip of the noſe to the 
baſe of the tail, is fix feet ſeven inches; length of the 
Z=#runk of the tail one foot four; of the hairs beyond the 
nd, eight inches. The height of the animal is three 
eeet nine. This ſpecies inhabits the deſerts between 
he rivers Onun and Argun in the moſt ſouthern parts 
pf Siberia, and extends over the vaſt plains and deſerts 
f weſtern Tartary, and the celebrated ſandy deſert of 
eo bi, which reaches even to India. In Siberia they 
re ſeen only in ſmall numbers, as if detached from the 
aumerous herds to the ſouth of the Ruſſian dominions. 
n Tartary they are particularly converſant about Ta- 
iocndor, a ſalt lake at times dried up. They ſhun 
o ooded tracts and lofty ſnowy mountains: they live in 
e parate herds, each conſiſting of a chief, a number of 
ares and colts, in all to the number of about twenty; 
ut ſeldom ſo many, for commonly each male has but 
ive and ſometimes fewer females : they copulate to- 
ards the middle or end of Auguft; and bring for the 
moſt part but one at a time, which by the third year 
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ctains its full growth, form, and colour. The young 
nales are then driven away from their paternal herds, 

nad keep at a diſtance till they can find mates of their 
5 wy owe 
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own-age'which have quitted their dams. Theſe 'ani- 


mals always carry their heads horizontally ; but, when 


they take to flight, hold them upright, and erect their 


tail: their neighing is deeper and louder than that of a | : 


horſe : they fight by biting and kicking, as uſual with | 


the horſe: they are fierce and untameable; and even 'Y 
thoſe which have been taken young, are ſo intractable 
2 not to be broken by any art Which the wandering Bl 


Tartars could uſe. Vet were it poſſible to bring them 


into fit places, and to provide all the conveniencies | 
known in Europe, the taſk might be effected: but it 


is doubted whether the ſubdued animal would retain 
the ſwiftneſs it is ſo celebrated for in its ſtate of nature. 
It exceeds that of the antelope; it is even proverbial, 
and the inhabitants of T hebet, from the fame of its ra- 
pid ſpeed, mount on it Chammo their god of fire. The 

Mongalians deſpair of ever taking them by the chace; 
but lurk behind ſome tomb, or in ſome ditch, and ſhoot 
them when they come to drink or eat the ſalt of the 
deſert. They ate exceſſively fearful animals, and pro- 
vident againſt danger. A male takes on him the care 
of the herd, and is always on the watch. If they ſee a 
hunter, who by creeping along the ground has got near 
them, the centinel takes a great circuit, and goes round 
and round him, as diſcovering ſomewhat to be appre- 
hended. As ſoon as the animal is ſatisfied, it rejoins 
the herd, which ſets off with great precipitation. Some. 
times its curioſity coſts it its life; for it approaches ſo 
near as to give the hunter an opportunity of ſhooting 
it. But it is obſerved, that in rainy or in ſtormy wea- 
ther, theſe animals ſeem very dull, and leſs ſenſible of 
the approach of mankind. The Mongalians and Tun- 
guſi, according to Du Halden, kill them for the ſake 
of the fleſh, which they prefer to that of horſes, and 
even to that of the wild- boar, eſteeming it equally 
nouriſhing and wholeſome, The ſkin is alſo uſed for 
the making of · boots. Their ſenſes of hearing and 
ſmelling are moſt exquiſite: ſo that they are — 
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1. 4 with the utmaſt difficulty. The Mongalians call 


zem dſhikketaei, which ſignifies, the eared ; the Chi- 


e, yo to tſe, or mule. In ancient times the ſpecies 
ended far to the ſouth. It was the hemionos or 
rf ass of Ariftotle, found in his days in Syria, and 


"0 thich he celebrates for its amazing ſwiftneſs and its fe- 


hs 3 ndity, a breeding mule being thought a prodigy ; 
ad Pliny, from the report of Theophraſtus, ſpeaks of 


is ſpecies being found in Cappadocia, but adds they 


ere a particular kind. 


T) ue domeſtic mules of the preſent times are the 
spring of the horſe and the as, or aſs and mare. 


hey are very much commended for their being 


ronger, ſurer footed, going eaſier, being more cheaply 
aintained, and laſting longer, than horſes. They are 
ommonly of a black- brown, or quite black, with that 


3's ining lift along the back and acroſs the ſhoulders 


ghich diſtinguiſhes aſſes. In former times they were 


han in warm climates. 


uch more common in this country than at preſent ; 
Weing often brought over in thi>days of popery by the 
alian prelates, 
ice of millers; and are yet in uſe among them in 
me places, on account of the great loads they carry 
n their back; As they are capable of being trained 
err riding, bearing burdens, and for draught, there is 
o doubt that they might be uſefully employed in 
any different ſervices. But they are commonly found 
be vicious, ſtubborn; and obſtinate to a proverb: 


They continued longeſt in the ſer- 


hich, whether it occaſions or is produced by the ill 


age they meet with, is a point not eaſily ſettled. 
9 hatever may be the caſe of aſſes, it is allowed that 
hvules are larger, fairer, and more ſerviceable, in mild 
* In the preſent Britiſh Ame-' 
can colonies, both on the continent and in the iſlands, 
Put c{pccially in the latter, they are much uſed and 
etſteemed; fo that they are frequently ſent to them from 


1 - hence, ſuffer leſs in the paſſage, and die much ſel- 
gamer than horſes, and commonly yield, when they 
1 | arrive, 
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arrive, no inconſiderable profit. The ſynonyms of this 3 
animal are, Mulus, Geſner. uad. 702. n. quad. 64. 1 
Maul eſel. Klein quad. 6. Mulet. De Buffon, iv. 
401. xiv. 336. Briſſon quad. 71, Equus mulus, Lin. 
Hi. Faun. ſuec. No. 35. Br. Zool. i. 13. Equus he- 
mionus, Mongolis dihikketaei dictus, deſcribente P. 
S. Pallas, Nov. com. Petrop. xix. 394. tab. vii. Zim- BY 
merman 666. E238 00 8 9 


TAE ASS. A 
THE koulan, or wild-aſs, varies from the tame in 
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ſeveral reſpects, and requires a more particular deſcrip- 


3s 


tion. The forehead is very much arched: the ears are 
-- 


erect, even when the animal is out of order; ſharp- 
pointed, and lined with whitiſh curling hairs; the irides | 
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are of a livid brown; the lips thick; and the end of 


the noſe ſloping ſteeply down to the upper lip; the no- 
trils are large and oval. It is much higher on its limbs 
than the tame aſs, and its legs are much finer, but it 
again reſembles it in the narrowneſs of its cheſt and 
body: it carries its head much higher; and its ſcul! 
is of a ſurpriſing thinneſs. The mane is duſky, about 
three or four inches long, compoſed of ſoft woolly hair, 
and extends quite to the ſhoulders: the hairs at the 
end of the tail are coarſe, and about a ſpan long. The 
colour of the hair in general is a ſilvery white; the up- 
per part of the face, the fidgs of the neck and body, are 
of a flaxen-colour ; the ogy of the thighs are the 
ſame; the fore-part divided from the flank by a white 
line, which extends round the rump to the tail: the 
belly and legs are alſo white: along the very top of 
the back, from the mane quite to the tail, runs a ſtripe 
of buſhy waved hairs of a coffee-colour, broadeſt above 
the hind-part, growing narrower: again towards the 
tail ; 1005 wage the ſame colour croſſes it at the ſhoul-' 
ders (of the males only), forming a mark, ſuch as diſ- 
tinguiſhes the tame aſſes: the dorſal band and the 


mane - 
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od: the latter indeed choſe them 
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nne are bounded. on each fide by a beautiful line of 
White, well deſcribed. by Oppian, who gives an admi- 
vie account of the whole. Its winter-coat is very 
ee, ſoft, and ſilky, much undulated, and likeſt to the 
rr of the camel; greaſy to the touch: and the flaxen- 
our, during that ſeaſon, more exquiſitely bright. 
ſummer- coat is very ſmooth, ſilky, and even, with 
ceeption of certain ſhaded rays that mark the ſides of 
ee neck pointing downwards. i 
"EEE Theſe animals inhabit the dry and mountainous 
rs of the deſerts of Great Tartary, but not higher 
nn lat. 48. They are migratory, and arrive in vaſt 
oops to feed, during the ſummer, in the tracts eaſt 
ad north of lake Aral. About autumn they collect 
nerds of hundreds, and even thouſands, and direct 
eir courſe towards the north of India, to enjoy a warm 
treat during winter. But Perſia is their moſt uſual 
ace of retirement: where they are found in the moun- 
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ins of Cifbin, ſome even at all times of the year. If 
ee can depend on Barboga, they penetrate even into 
ie ſouthern parts of India, to the mountains of Ma- 
bar and Golconda. According to Leo Africanus, 
911d aſſes of an aſh-colour are found in the deſerts of 
orthern Africa. The Arabs take them in ſnares for 
She fake of their fleſh. If freſh killed, it is hot and 
——nſavory: if kept two days after it is boiled, it be- 


mes excellent meat. Theſe people, the Tartars, and 
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comans, agreed in their preference of this to any other 
0 young, at a period 
(vide Martial xiii, 
.) The epicures of Rome preferred thoſe of Africa 
all others. The grown onagri were. introduced a- 
Wong the ſpectacles of the theatre; and their combats 
ere preferred even to thoſe of the elephants. 
The manners of the wild aſs are very much the ſame 
ith choſe of the wild horſe and the dſhikketaei. They 
ſemble in troops under the conduct of a leader; and 
eee very ſhy. They will, however, ſtop in the midſt of 
_—_— | | their 
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ble in which it was called laliſio; 
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their courſe, and even ſuffer the approach of man at 
that inſtant, but will then dart away with the rapidity 
of an arrow diſmiſſed from the bow. This Herodotus al 
ſpeaks to, in his account of thoſe of Meſopotamia; and | 


Leo Africanus, in that of the African. 
They are extremely wild. Holy writ is full of allu- 


fions to their ſavage nature. He ſcorneth the -mul- 


titude of the city, neither regardeth he the crying of 114 


the driver, (Job. xxxix. 7.) Yet they are not un- 2 3 1 
tameable. The Perſians catch and break them for the | 


draught: they make pits, half-filled with plants to leſ- 2y 
ſen the fall, and take them alive. They break, and hold 1 : . 


them in great eſteem, and ſell them at a high price. 


The famous breed of aſſes in the eaſt is produced from 
the koulan reclaimed from the favage ftate, which 
highly improves the breed. The Romans reckoned 


che breed of aſſes produced from the onager and tame 


aſs to excel all others. The Tartars, who kill them 1 [hs 
only for the ſake of the fleſh and ſkins, lie in ambuſh 
and ſhoot them. They have been at all times cel 


brated for their amazing ſwiftneſs; for which reaſon 


the Hebreans call them pere; as they ſtyled them arod 


from their braying. Their food is the ſalteſt plants of 


the deſerts, ſuch as the kalis, atriplex, chenopodium, 
&c. and alſo the bitter milky tribe of herbs: they alſo 
prefer ſalt · water to freſh. This is exactly conformable 
to the hiſtory given of this animal in the book of Job; 


for the words © barren land,” expreſſive of its dwell- 


Ing, ought, according to the learned Bochart, to be 
rendered © ſalt places.” The hunters lie in wait for 
them near the ponds of brackiſh water, to which they 
reſort to drink: but they are not of a thirſty nature, 
and ſeldom have recourſe to water. Theſe animals 
were anciently found in the Holy Land, Syria, the 
land of Uz or Arabia Deſerta, Melopotamia, Phrygia, 
and Lycaonia, But at preſent they are entirely con- 
fined: to the countries above-mentioned, Chagrin, a 

word derived ww the Tartar — is made of = 
1 in 


— 
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Kein of theſe animals, which grows about the rump, 
and alſo thoſe of horſes, which is equally good. There 
care great manufactures of it at Aſtracan and in all 
= Pcrſia. It is a miſtake to ſuppoſe it to be naturally 
= >cranulated, for its roughneſs is entirely the effe& of 
art. The Perſians uſe the bile of the wild aſs as a re- 
WE mcdy againſt the dimneſs of fight: and the ſame people; 
and the Nogayan Tartars, have been known to endea- 
= vour the moſt infamous beſtialities with it in order to 
tree themſelves from the diſorders of the kidneys. 
IE The tame or domeſtic aſs, is an humble, patient, 
and tranquil, animal. He ſubmits with firmneſs to 
ſtrokes and chaſtiſement : he is temperate both as to the 
quantity and quality of his food; he contents himſelf 
Lich the rigid and diſagreeable herbage which the 
orſe and other animals leave to him and diſdain to eat: 
ee is more delicate with regard to his drink, never 
ang water unleſs it be perfectly pure. As his maſter 
Does not take the trouble of combing him, he often 
polls himſelf on the turf among thiſtles, ferns, &c. 
S929) ithout regarding what he is carrying, he lies down 
e roll as often as he can, ſeeming to reproach his maſ- 
er for neglect and want of attention. When very 
9 0ung, the aſs is a gay, ſprightly, nimble, and gentle, 
nimal. But he ſoon loſes theſe qualities, probably by 
oe bad uſage he meets with; and becomes lazy, un- 
= ractable, and ſtubborn. When under the influence of 
ove, he becomes perfectly furious. The affection of 
oe female for her young is ſtrong : Pliny aſſures us, 
bat, when an experiment was made to diſcover the 
* ength of maternal affection in a ſhe-aſs, ſhe ran 
brougn the flames in order to come at her colt. Al- 
though, the aſs be generally ill uſed, he diſcovers a great 
3 ttachment to his maſter; he ſmells him at a diſtance, 
eearches the places and roads he uſed to frequent, and 
aeaacly diſtinguiſhes him from the reſt of mankind. The 
es has a very fine eye, an excellent ſcent, and | 
ear. When overloaded, he hangs his head, and finks | 
= Yor. III. No. 32 1 -- Tas 
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his ears: when too much teazed or tormented, he | 


opens his mouth and retracts his lips in a diſagreeable 
manner, which gives him an air of ridicule and deri- 
fion. If you cover his eyes, he will not move another 
Rep; if you lay him on his fide, and place his head ſo 
that one eye reſts on the ground, and cover the other 
with a cloth, he will remain in this ſituation without 
making any attempt to get up. He walks, trots, and 


gallops, in the ſame manner as the horſe ; but all his IM 


motions are ſlower. Whatever be the pace he is go- $ IR 


ing at, if you puſh him, he inſtantly ſtops. 


The cry of the horſe is known by the name of neigh. | 3 55 


ing ; that of the aſs, by braying, which is a long diſ. 9 38 
agreeable noiſe, conſiſting of alternate diſcords from 
ſharp to grave and from grave to ſharp; he ſeldom ni 


cries: but when preſſed with hunger or love: the voice 


of the female is clearer and more piercing than that of 3 5 


the male. The aſs is leſs ſubject to vermin than other 
animals covered with hair; he is never troubled with 


lice, probably owing to the hardneſs and dryneſs of b | 
his ſkin; and it is probably for the ſame reaſon that 
he is leſs ſenſible to the whip and ſpur than the hore. | 1 "> 


The teeth of the aſs fall out and grow at the ſame age 


and in the ſame manner as thoſe of the horſe; and he Y 


has nearly. the ſame marks in his mouth. 


Aſſes are capable of propagating when two years nn 
old. The females are in ſeaſon during the months of 
May-and June. The milk ap in the dugs ten 
months after impregnation 3- ſhe brings forth in the 
twelfth month, and always one at a time. Seven days 
after the birth, the ſeaſon of the female returns, and 
ſhe is again in a condition to receive the male. The 


oolt ſhould be taken from her at the end of five or fix 
months, that the growth and nouriſhment of the fœtus 
may not be obſtructed. The ſtallion or jack- aſs ſhould 
be the largeſt and ſtrongeſt that can be found; he 
| ſhould be it leaſt three years old, and never ought to 
exceed ten. The als, like the horſe, takes owe: of 
FF | £3.21 our 


9 IDE Foked in the plough 3 and his dung. 


ard and elaſtie, is employed for making ſieves, 
"Tu hoes, and pocket-book parehment for memorandums, 
_ ich is laid over with a kind of plaiſter. The bones 
of the afs being alſo remarkably hard and compact, the 
ancients preferred them for making their beft founding 
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r thirty : he fleeps leſs than the horſe, and never lies 
own to ſleep but when exceſſively fatigued. He is 


f hore robuſt, and leſs ſubject to diſeaſes, than the horſe. 


Travellers inform us, that there are two ſorts of 


1 ſſes in Perſia; one of which is uſed for burdens, they 
Wing flow and heavy: the other is kept like horſes for 
ee addle; for they have ſmooth hair, carry their head 


ell, and are much quicker in their motion; but, when 


1 t ey ride them, they ſit nearer their buttocks than 


hen on a horſe: they are dreſſed like horſes, and are 


ght to amble like them; but they generally cleave 
eir noctrils to give them more room for breathing: 
r. Ruſſel likewiſe tells us they have two forts in Sy- 
a; one of which is like ours; and the other very 
rge, with remarkable long ears; but they are both 
aut to the ſame uſe, which is, to carry burdens. 

ln America there were originally no aſſes at all, nor 
ec horſes: but they were carried thither long ago, at 
tt by the Spaniards, and afterwards by other nations, 


3 


id, and are very hard to be caught. Aſſes in gene- 
carry the heavieſt burdens in proportion to their 
Pk; and, as their keeping coſts little or nothing, it 
a great wonder that they are not put to more uſes 
ban they generally are among us. The fleſh of the 
ommon als never is eaten in theſe parts of the world; 
* 3 m pretend their colts are tender, and not dif- 
SS_ recabic. - | 


In countries where the land is light, the aſs is often 
: | in ſtrong moiſt 
nd, is an excellent manure. Aﬀes fkin, being very 

rums, 


„ | flutes. 
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or years in growing, and lives till he be twenty-five 


* 
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flutes. The ſynonyms of this beaſt are the following: 
Afinus. Geſner quad. 5. Raii ſyn. quad. 63. Eſel. Klein 
quad. 6. L'ane. De Buffon, iv. 377. Equus auricu- 
is longis flaccidis, juba brevi. Briſſan quad. 70. Equ- 
us aſinus. Eq. caudæ extremitate ſetoſa, cruce nigra 
ſupra. Lyn. ſyſt. 100. Aſna, Faun. ſuec. No. 35. ed. 
1746. Als, Br. Zool. I. ii. Smellie's de Buffon, III. 
398. tab. xii, Onager, Varro de re ruſt. lib. ii. c. 6. 
p- 81. Plinii Hiſt, Nat. lib. viii. c. 44. Oppian Cyneg. 
11. Lin. 184. Pallas in act. acad. Petrop. ii. 258. 
Einmerman. 666. 


Tu] TZ EB REA. 


WHETHER we conſider ſymmetry of ſhape, or 
beauty of colours, the zebra is perhaps the moſt ele- 
gant of all quadrupeds. In this animal, the figure and 
gracefulneſs of the horſe are united with the fleetneſs of 
the ſtag. His robe is adorned with black and white 
belts, alternately diſpoſed, with ſuch regularity and ex- 
act proportion, that nature ſeems here to have em- 
ployed the rule and compaſs. Theſe alternate bands of 
black and white are the more ſingular, becauſe they are 
ſtraight, parallel, and as nicely ſeparated as thoſe of a ⁵⁶ 
ſtriped ſtuff. Beſides, they extend not only over the 
body, but the head, thighs, legs, and even the ears 

and tail ; fo that, at - the whole body of the 
animal has the appearance of being artificially adorned, 
in the moſt elegant manner, with ribbands. The ſhades Ml 
are always lively and brilliant; and the hair is ſhort, 
cloſe, and fine, the luſtre of which augments the beauty lll 
of the colours. The zebra, in general, is ſmaller than 
the horſe, and larger than the aſs. Though he has 
often been compared to theſe two animals, under the Wil 
names of the wild-horſe and ſtriped-aſs, he is not a Wi 
copy of either, but ſhould rather be regarded as their Wal 
model, if in nature every ſpecies were not equally ori- 
ginal, and had not an equal right to creation, 


Neither 
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YN Neither can the onager, nor the fine mules of Sibe- 
de regarded as the origin of the zebra ſpecies, 
Dough they reſemble it in figure and ſwiftneſs. None 
RW them exhibit that regular variety of colours, by 
hich the zebra is ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed. This 
autiful ſpecies is ſingular, and very remote from all 
oer kinds. It likewiſe belongs to a different climate 
cm that of the onager, being only found in the eaſt- 
and ſouthern regions of Africa, from /Ethiopia to 


7 


e Cape of Good Hope, and from thence as far as 


I by 
r 
1 
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1 


19 


* Yongo. He eviſts not in Europe, Aſia, America, nor 
any of the northern parts of Africa. Thoſe men- 
ned by ſome voyagers to have been found in Braſil, 
been tranſported thither from Africa. Others, 
iich have been ſeen in Perſia, and in Turkey, had 
en brought to thoſe countries from Ethiopia. In 
e, almoſt all we have ſeen in Europe came from the 
ve of Good Hope. This point of Africa is ther 
rive climate, where they are very numerous, and 
ere the Dutch have exerted every effort to tame and 
eder them domeſtic ; but they have not hitherto 
en able fully to accompliſh this purpoſe. But the 
ad horſe and the onager are perhaps equally untract- 
ie; and, it is extremely probable, that, if the zebra | 
ere early accuſtomed to obedience, and to a domeſtic 2 
te, he would become equally gentle with the aſs and 
rc, and might ſupply the place of both. 
As the Britiſh dominion has been lately extended 
er the Cape of Good Hope, where theſe beautiful 
mals are found in the greateſt abundance, it is pro- 
le, that, in a ſhort time, we Thall receive further 
ormation of every thing relative to their nature. 
here is no doubt, but, if they were imported into 
england, they might not only be made to generate 
ad multiply among themſelves, but likewiſe with 
orſes and aſſes, whereby a new race of mules, and 
erhaps of great value, might be brought into uſe. 
_ 5 is confirmed by the following fact. A ſtallionn 
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aſs was brought to a female zebra kept a few years 270 ü 
in London; but the zebra at firſt refuſed any com- 


merce with him. The aſs was then curiouſly painted, 
to reſemble the male zebra; whereupon ſhe-admitted i 
his embraces, and produced a very fine mule. The 


repreſentation given in the annexed plate, is drawn 


from a very beautiful zebra belonging to the ſtadhold- 
er, which he imported from the Cape a little before 
the late revolution in Holland. It is about the fize 


of an Hungarian horſe, and very much reſembles that 


animal, in the ſprightly attitude of its head and neck; 


the mane is ſhort and ſtiff, variegated with the ſame nl 
colours as the body. Its hair is ſhort, ſmooth, and 
Mining, like the coat of a blaod-hoxſe ; and upon the 
whole more elegant than any other we have yet ſe:n. 


The colour of this creature is a white ground ſtriped 


with black tranſverſe bands, about two fingers broad, 2M I 


which terminate in dark- brown or yellow. From the 


mane to the tail runs a black line along the ſpine of AY 
the back, whence the black ſtripes, that encircle the 


body, branch forth, which without Joining diſappear 1 5 
under the belly, and leave a white ſpace o 


an hand's 


breadth. The legs are marked down to the hoofs WM 
with narrower rings, alternately black and white, the 


ſame as the tail and ears. The upper part of the neck 
is encircled after the ſame manner, but near the body 


the rays verge towards the breaſt, From the cop er ff 
the head proceed ten or twelve ſtraight black ſtripes WM 
over the forchead, which grow narrower and reach ey 


down to the noſe, where the black colour is changed to 
a brown, and afte:wards at the extremity to a yellow. 
The ſynonyms are; Zebra, Nieremberg. 168. Zecora, if 
Ludolph. Atbiop. I. lib. i. e. 10. II. 150. Zebra, Rai 
ſyn. quad. 64. Klein quad. 5, Le Zebre, ou L'ane 
raye. Brifſon quad. 73. De Buffon, xii. 1, tab. i. ii. 
Equus Zebra, Eq. ſaſeiis fuſcis verſicolor. Lyn. ff. 
101. Ecw. 222. Wild- aſs, Kolben Cape Geod Hope, 
it. 112. M/. Lev. | 

; HR 
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rtr QUAGGA. 


—_—_ THIS animal is ſtriped like the former, on the 
ed, neck, and mane. From the withers to the 
iid. of the flanks the ſtripes grow gradually ſhort- 
. leaving part of the back, loins, and ſides, quite 
ain: the ground colour of the whole upper-part and 
cs is bay: the belly, legs, and thighs, white and free 
om ſpots or ſtripes: the ears are ſhorter than thoſe 
dme zebra: the feet of each are ſmall, and the 
oofs hard. | 
his animal and the zebra have been long con- 
Rounded together, and conſidered as male and female; 
et in each ſpecies the ſexes agree in colours and 
| SSWarks, unleſs that thoſe in the male are more vivid. 
ir Joſeph Banks firſt ſeparated theſe ſpecies by the 
marks he communicated on a quagga he ſaw at the 
ape in 1771. They keep in vait herds like the ze- 
a, but uſually in different tracts of country, and ne- 
er mix together: they are of a thicker and ſtronger 
eke, and from the few trials which have been made, 
Drove of a more docile nature. A quagga caught 
oung has been known to loſe its ſavage diſpoſition, 
nd run to receive the careſſes of mankind ; and there 
vc been inſtances of its being broke fo far as to draw 
wa team with the common horſes. It is ſaid by Spar- 
aan, to be fearleſs of the hyæna, and even to attack 
nd purſue that fierce animal; ſo that it proved an ex- 
eellent guard to the horſes with which it was turned 
ut to graſs at night. Nature ſeems to have deſigned 
oem for the beaſts of draft or of burden for this coun- 
ry: and they certainly might be broke for the carriage 
"mo the Iaddle. They are uſed to the food which harſh 
ry paſtures of Africa produce; are in no terror of 
aid beaſts, nor are ſubject to the epidemic diſtemper 
which deſtroys ſo. many horſes of the European off 
IS Hpring; and it may generally be obſeryed, that both the 
—_— 72 . oxen 


times deſcend, as Commodore Byron ſaw one at Port 
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oxen and horſes introduced into this country loſe the 
ſtrength and powers of thoſe in Europe. The ſync. nl 
nyms of this ſpecies are: Le Voy. de M. Hop. 40, ll 
Opeagha, Maſſon's Travels, in the Phil. Tranſ. 1xvi 
297. or Quagga, of the Hottentots. Female Zebra; 

Edw. 223. 


TAU HU EME I. 9 

THE huemel is diſtinguiſhed by biſculated hoofs; 
and is of the ſame ſize, coat, and colour, of the aſs: 
the ears are erect, ſhort, ſtrait, pointed like that of a 
horſe; the head being equally elegant, and the neck 
and rump finely formed. This animal inhabits the 
higheſt and moſt inacceſſible part of the Andes, and is 
therefore very difficult to be taken. Yet it muſt at 
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Deſire. It neighed like a horſe, and frequently ſtop- MN 
ped and looked at our people; then ran off at full 
ſpeed, and ſtopped and neighed again. Its voice had 
nothing of the braying of an aſs; neither does it re- 
ſemble that animal in its internal parts: it is full of 
mettle, and of great ſwiftneſs. By its cloven hoofs it 
forms the link, as M. Molina obſerves, between this . 
nus and the ruminant animals. The ſynonyms are: 
Gnemel ou Huemel, Molina Chili. 303. Equus 
biſculus Gmelin. Lin. 209. | 


| BOS, of the Order PECORA. YM 
7 generic characters of this genus of quadru- 
peds 


. are: the horns are hollow within, and bend 
out laterally; there are eight cutting teeth in the lower 
jaw, and none in the upper, their er being ſupplied 


. I 
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by @ hard membrane; there are no dog-teeth in either 


jaw; the ſkin along the lower fide of the neck is pen- 
dulous, The ſpecific marks of the common bull and 
cow are, rounded horns, with a large ſpace A 

geit 
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er baſis. The following ſpecies are comprehended 
> this genus: | 


as TAURUS, or common BULL and COW. 


rn northern countries of Europe are found to 
= oduce the beſt cattle of this kind. In general, they 
ear cold better than heat; for which reaſon they are 
ot plenty in the ſouthern countries. There are but 
„in Afia, to the ſouth of America, or in Africa be- 
nd Egypt and Barbary. America produced none 
EW! they were carried therg by the Europeans. But 
ee largeſt are to be met with in Denmark, Podolia, 
ie Ukraine, and among the Calmuck Tartars; like- 
ice thoſe of Ireland, — Holland, and Hun- 
ary, are much larger than thoſe of Perſia, Turkey, 
reece, Italy, and Spain; but thoſe of Barbary are 
act of all. In mountainous countries, as Wales, the 
 Eghlands of Scotland, &c. the black cattle are ſmall, 
t hardy; and when fatted make excellent beef. In 
 $8&-2pland they are moſtly white, and many of them want 
gorns. The Britiſh breed of cattle has in general been 
wuch altered and improved by foreign mixture, 
oat it is difficult to point out the original kind of 
eieſe iſlands. Thoſe which are ſuppoſed to have been 
Pr ginally Britiſh, are far inferior in ſize to thoſe on the 
orthern parts of the European continent; the cattle in 
Scotland are in general ſmall, and hornleſs; the Welſh 
nts are larger, as are the black cattle of Cornwall. 
be large ſpecies that is now cultivated in moſt parts 
England, are either of foreign extraction, or our 
eon improved by a croſs with the foreign kind. The 
icolnſhire kind derive their ſize from the Holſtein 
reed; and the large hornleſs cattle that are bred in 
one parts of England, come originally from Poland. 
About two hundred and fifty years ago, there was 
bound in Scotland a wild race of cattle, called &;/ontes _ 
ati, which were of a pure white colour, and had, if 
Vor. III. No. 32. K Le we 
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we may believe Boethius, manes like lions. Theſe 1: 
now extin& in a wild ſtate; but their offspring, ill 
ſufficiently ſavage, are preſerved in the parks of Drum. 
lanrig and Chillingham. They retain their white co- WM 


lour, but have loſt their manes. The principal exter- 1 
nal appearances which diſtinguiſh this breed of catte 
from all others, are the following :--- Their colour is nl 


invariably white; muzzles black; the whole of the in- 


fide of the ear, and about one-third of the outſide, from 

the tip downwards, red: the colour of the ears, in the 

undegenerated beaſts, is black; horns white, with al 
black tips, very fine, and bent upwards: ſome of the = 
bulls have a thin upright mane, about an inch and an al 
half or two inches long. At the firſt appearance of 
any perſon, they ſet off in full gallop ; and, at the diſ- 
tance of two or three hundred yards, make a wheel! ne 
round, and come boldly up again, toſſing their heads in 
a menacing manner: on a ſudden they make a full fttop 
at the diſtance of forty or fifty yards, looking wildly at 
the object of their ſurprize; but, upon the leaſt motion nl 
being made, they all again turn round and fly off with 
equal ſpeed, but not to the ſame diſtance; forming a ng 
ſhorter circle, and again returning with a bolder and 
more threatening aſpect than before, they approach 


much nearer, probably within thirty yards; when they 
make another ſtand, and again fly off: this they do ſe- 
veral times, ſhortening their diſtance, and advancing 


nearer, till they come within ten yards, when moſt 


people think it prudent to leave them, not chuſing to 
provoke them farther; for there is little doubt but in 
two or three turns they would make an attack. The 
mode of killing them was perhaps the only modern re- 
mains of the grandeur of ancient hunting: On notice 
being given, that a wild bull would be killed on a cer- 
tain day, the inhabitants of the neighbourhood came 
mounted, and armed with guns, & c. ſometimes to the 
amount of an hundred horſe, and four or five hundred 
foot, who ſtood upon walls, or got into trees, while the 
SA huorſemen 
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0 4 1 emen rode off the bull from the reſt of i the herd, 
ti ne ſtood at bay; when the markſmen diſmounted 


cs have been fired before he was ſubdued. On ſuch 
egons the bleeding victim grew deſperately furious, 
nm the ſmarting of his wounds, and the ſhouts of ſa- 
ee joy that were echoing from every fide : but, from 
number of accidents that happened, this dangerous 
ae has been little practiſed of late years, the park- 
* per alone generally ſhooting them with a rifled 
, at one ſhot. When the cows calve, they hide 
ir calves for a week or ten days in ſome ſequeſtered 
ation, and go and ſuckle them two or three times 
ay. If any perſon come near the calves, they clap 
ir heads cloſe to the ground, and lie like a hare in 
wm, to hide themſelves. This is a proof of their na- 
WS: wildneſs; and is corroborated by the following 
eaumcdtance that happened to the writer'6f the narra- 
. who found a hidden calf, two days old, very lean, 
very weak:---On ſtroking its head, it got up, 
ed two or three times like an old bull, bellowed ve 
, gepped back a few ſteps, and bolted at his legs 
ir all its force; it then began to paw again, bellow- 
ſtepped back, and bolted as before; but knowing 
intention, and ſtepping aſide, it miſſed him, fell, and 
o very weak that it could not riſe, though it made 
eral efforts: but it had done enough: the whole 
ea were alarmed, and coming to its reſcue, obliged 
n to retire; for the dams will allow no perſon to 
Such their calves, without attacking them with impe- 
ous ferocity. When any one happens to be wound- 
or is grown weak and feeble through age or ſick- 
cs, the reſt of the herd ſet upon it, and gorè it to 
eth. The weight of the oxen of this ſpecies is ge- 
ess about thirty. The beef is finely marbled, and of 
ccellent flavour. Thoſe at Burton: Conſtable, in the 


few 


* 


* A ſnot. At ſome of theſe huntings twenty or thirty 


rally from forty to fifty ſtone the four quarters; the 


E ounty of York, were all deſtroyed by a diſtemper a 
1 1 K 2 


* 
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few years fince. They varied lightly from thoſe at 
Chillingham, having black ears and muzzles, and the 
tips of their tails of the ſame colour; they were alſo 
much larger, many of them weighing ſixty ſtone, pro- 
bably owing to the richneſs of the paſturage in Hol-. 
derneſs, but generally attributed to the difference of nl 
kind between thoſe with black and with red ears, the 
former of which they ſtudiouſly endeavoured to pre- 
ſerve. --- The breed which was at Drumlanrig, in 
Scotland, had alfo black ears. rey Seats by 
Frequent mention is made of our ſavage cattle by 
hiſtorians. One relates, that Robert Bruce was (n 1 
chaſing theſe animals) preſerved from the rage of : ü 
wild bull by the intrepidity of one of his courtiers, 
from which he and his lineage acquired the name of 
Turn- bull. Fitz Stephen names theſe animals uri. 
Hlveſtres among thoſe that harboured in the great fo. 
reſt that in his time lay adjacent to London. Another 
enumerates, among the proviſions at the great feaſt of 
Nevil archbiſhop of York, fix wild bulls. The lob Wn 
of the ſavage nature of theſe animals by domeſtication, ne 
might occafion ſome change in the external appearance, 
as is frequent with wild animals deprived of liberty; 
and to that we may aſcribe their loſs of mane. The 
urus of the Hercynian'foreſt deſcribed by Cæſar was of 
this kind: the ſame which is called by the modern Ger- 
mans, aurochs, i. e. Bos ſylveſtris, Las IM 
The ox is the only horned animal in theſe iſland: 
that will apply its ſtrength to the ſervice of mankind, nl 
It is now generally allowed, that, in the draught, oxen nl 
are in many caſes more profitable than horſes; ther ue 
food, harneſs, and ſhoes, being cheaper; and, ſhould ne 
they be lamed or grow old, an old working beaſt wil 
be as good meat, and fatten as well, as a young one. 
There is ſcarce any part of this animal without its uſe. 
The blood, fat, marrow, hide, hair, horns, hoofs, milk, 
cream, butter, cheeſe, whey, urine, liver, gall, ſpleen, Wn 
bones, and dung, have each their particular uſe in ma- 
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a factures, commerce, and medicine. The ſkin has 
. of great uſe in all ages. The ancient Britons, 
1% ore they knew a better method, built their boats 
0. tith ofiers, and covered them with the hides of bulls, 
|- SW hich ſerved them for ſhort coaſting voyages. | 
r Pirimum cana ſalix madefacto vimine Parvan 

e. Laenitur in puppim, cæſoquæ induta juvenco, 

-»  ”coris patiens, tumidum ſuper emcat amnem: 


Fe /enetus ſtagnante Pado, fuſeque Britannus | 
RS {Vaviget oceans, LUuCAaN. lib. iv. 131. 


The bending willow into barks they twine; _ 
1! hen line the work with ſpoils of ſlaughter'd kine, 

„Such are the floats Venetian fiſhers know, 

When in dull marſhes ſtands the ſettling Po; 

. On ſuch to neighb' ring Gaul, allur'd by gain, 

1I)he bolder Britons croſs the ſwelling main. Rows. 

p eſſels of this kind are fill in uſe on the Iriſh lakes; 


nd on the Dee and Severn: in Ireland they are called 
Sc urath; in Engliſh, coracles; from the Britiſh cwrgwl, 
word ſignifying a boat of that ſtructure. At preſent 
be hide, when tanned and curried, ſerves for boots, 
hoes, and numberleſs other conveniencies of life.--- 
vellum is made of the thinneſt calve-ſkins, and the 
ins of abortions. Of the horns are made combs, 
boxes, handles for knives, and drinking veſſels; and, 
when ſoftened by water, obeying the manufacturer's 
bands, they form pellucid laminæ for the ſides of lan- 
—_: horns. Theſe laſt conveniences were invented by the 
ereat King Alfred, who firſt uſed them to preſerye his 
candle time-meaſtirers from the wind: or (as other 
WE vriters will have it) the tapers that were ſet up before 
the reliques in the miſerable tattered churches of that 
time. The very ſmalleſt fragments, and even the duſt 
and filings of horn, are found very ſerviceable in ma- 
nuring cold lands. The matter lying within, on which 
W the horn is, formed, is called the ſlough; and, when dry, 

\ | : 28 , is 
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is uſed in making walls or fences, in which, covered 
from wet, it will laſt a long time. It is alſo moſt ad- 


mirable in mending roads, where the ſoil 1s. ſoft and 
ſpewy; for, diſſolving, it becomes a glutinous ſub- 
ſtance, that binds amazingly with gravel. As a ma- 


nure, they allow between two and three quarter-ſacks 


to an acre. Horn ſaw-duſt with mould is an excellent 


compoſt for flowers. It is alſo of uſe in hardening, 
and giving what is called a proper temper, to metals. 
In medicine, horns were employed as alexipharmics 


or antidotes againſt poiſon, the plague, or the ſmall- 
pox; they have beendignified with the title of Engliſh 
bazoar, and are ſaid to have been found to anſwer the 
end of the oriental kind. | 


The teguments, cartilages, and griſtles, for the in- 


different, and, for the finer, all the cuttings, parings, 
and ſcrapes, of hides,---are boiled in water, till the ge- 
Jatinous parts of them are thoroughly diſſolved; and 


the maſs, properly dried, becomes glue. The bones 


are uſed by mechanics where ivory is too expenſive; 
by which the common people are ſerved with many 
neat conveniences at an eaſy rate. From the tibia and 
carpus bones is procured an oil much uſed by coach- 
makers and others in dreſſing and cleanſing harneſs, and 
all trappings belonging to a coach; and the bones cal- 
cined afford a fit matter for teſts for the uſe of the re- 
finer in the ſmelting trade. The blood is uſed as an 
excellent manure for fruit- trees, and is the baſis of that 
fine colour the Pruſſian blue. The ſinews are pre- 
ſo as to become a kind of thread or ſmall cord, 

uſed in ſewing ſaddles, in making racquets, and other 
things of a like nature. The hair hath alſo its value, 
and is employed in many different ways. The long 
hair of the tail is frequently mixed with horſe hair ſpun 
into ropes, and ſometimes wove. The ſhort hair ſerves 
to ſtuff ſaddles, ſeats of ſeveral kinds, matreſſes, and 
chairs. The. refuſe is a good manure, and operates 
more ſpeedily than the horns. The fat, — 
: | | Uet, 
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. 4 et, furniſh us with light; and are alſo uſed to preci- 
ace the ſalt that is drawn from briny ſprings. The 


Wil, liver, ſpleen, and urine, had alſo their place in the 
Eteria medica, though they have now reſigned it to 


. re efficacious and agreeable medicines. The uſes of 


Witter, cheeſe, cream, and milk, in domeſtic œconomy, 


: A d the excellence of the latter in furniſhing a palatable 
rriment for moſt people whoſe organs of digeſtion 
St weakened, are too obvious to be inſiſted on. 


lt is a great doubt whether any wild oxen of our 
ecies are found on the continent of Africa. We muſt 
are of the miſnomers of common travellers, eſpe- 
Willy the antient. Thus we ſhall find the wild ox of 


eo to be the antelope ; and the buffaloes of Pigafet- 


ſaid to be found in Congo and Angola, may pro- 


L 3 1 Ably prove the ſpecies called bona/us. With more 
nfdence we may ſay, from the authority of Flacourt, 
t wild oxen are found in Madagaſcer, like the Eu- 
pen, but higher on their legs. Borneo, according 
SS Beckman, and the mountains of Java, yield oxen in 

Rs oj : 7 
tate of nature; but the torrid zone forbids. the ſcru- 


hy into ſpecies, which would give ſatisfaction to an 


. 
y 


auiſitive naturaliſt. The varieties of domeſtic cattle 
rung from the wild ſtock are very numerous; ſuch 


de great Indian ox, of a reddiſh colour, with-ſhort 


orns bending cloſe to the neck; with a vaſt lump on 
oe ſhoulders, very fat, and eſteemed the moſt delici- 
us part. This lump is accidental, and diſappears in 
few deſcents, in the breed produced between them 


ind the common kind. This variety is alſo common 


Sr Madagaſcar, and of an enormous ſize. A very ſmall 
ind, with a lump on the ſhoulders, and horns almoſt 
WL pright, bending a little forward, is the bos indicus of 
Linneæus, and the zebu of M. de Buffon. In Surat is 


2a minute kind, not bigger than a great dog; which 
has a fierce look, and is uſed to draw children in ſmali 


| 3 Carts, The larger ſpecies are the common beaſts of 
Kraft in many parts of India, and draw the hackeries 


or 
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& NATURAL HISTORY im 
or chariots; and are kept in very high condition. O. T7 
thers are uſed as pads, are ſaddled, and go at the rat 1 1 
of twenty miles a- day. There are cattle in ai ban 
and the iſle of Madagaſcar, with Jumps on their backs, , 
and horns attached only to the ſkin, quite pendulou. 
In Adel or Adea, and Madagaſcar, they are of a conf 1 
whiteneſs, as large as camels, and with pendulous ears, 
and hunch-backs. They are called boury. Ther 
are alſo white cattle, with black ears, in the iſle of Ti. 
nian. The lant or dant, deſcribed by Leo Africa 
is another beaſt, perhaps, to be referred to this genus. 
He fays it reſembles an ox; ; but hath ſmaller legs a0 4 
comelier horns; that the hair is white; and ſo ry wh 
as to be one of the rivals in ſpeed with the Barba i 
horſe: the oftrich is the other. If the horſe can over. 
take either, it is eſteemed at a thouſand ducats, or : Wi be 
hundred camels. The hoofs are of a jetty blackneſs: | Þ 
of the hide targets are made, — by a bullet; 
and valued at a great price. f 
Of the European cattle, the moſt famous are thoſe 
of Holſtein and Jutland, which feeding on the rich 
low warm ener, between the two ſeas, grow to 2 
great ſize. A r er cow yields from twelve to twenty. 
four quarts of milk in a day. Beſides home con- Y 1 
ſumption, about thirty-two thouſand are annually ſent 
towards Copenhagen, Hamburgh, and Germany. A- | 
bout the Viſtula is bred the ſame kind. Podolia ad 
the Ruſſian Ukrain, particularly about the rivers Bog, 
Dnieper, and Dniefter, produce a fine breed; tall | 
large-horned, of a greyiſh-white colour, with 6 
heads and feet, and a duſky line along the back. The 
calves of thoſe deſigned for fale ſuck a year, and are} 
never worked, which brings them to a larger fize than | 
their parents. They are called in Germany blue oxen, 
eighty or ninety thouſand are driven to Konigſberg, 
Berlin, and Breſlaw : the beſt are ſold at one hundred 
rix-dollars apiece, or twenty pounds ſterling ; which 
brings annually a return to their native country = fix 
5 million 
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a Alion three hundred thouſand rix- dollars. Hungary 


eds the ſame kind, and ſends annually to Vienna 
other parts of Germany about one hundred and 
aty thouſand, which brings back eight million of 
( aollars. 


The antient Gauls uſed horns to drink out of; in 
liffimis epulis pro proculis utuntur, ſays Cæſar: if, 
cording to Pliny, each horn held an ur na, or four 
lions, it was a goodly draught. Geſner, in his Icon. 
nim. 34, ſays, he ſaw a horn, he ſappoſes of an urus, 
ng againſt a pillar in the cathedral of Straſburgh, 
eich was fix feet long. Theſe were probably the 
rns of oxen, or caftrated beaſts, which often grow 
$ 


WH 85 enormous ſizes; the horns of wild cattle being 
ry u ſhort. 


THe BISO N. 


== I HE Biſon has ſhort black rounded horns, with a 
eat interval between their baſes. On the ſhoulders 
2 vaſt hunch, conſiſting of a fleſhy ſubſtance, much 
We vated. The fore- parts of the body are thick and 
Wrong; the hind-part flender and weak. The hunch 
a head are covered with a very long undulated fleece, 
vided into locks, of a dull ruſt- colour: this is at 
es ſo long, as to make the fore-part of the animal 
f a ſnapeleſs appearance, and to obſcure its ſenſe of 
eing. During winter, the whole body is clothed in 
e ſame manner. In ſummer the hind-part of the 
ody is naked, wrinkled, and duſky. The tail is about 
foot long; at the end is a tuft of black hairs, the 
Ef naked. It inhabits Mexico and the interior parts 
ef North America. It is found in great herds in the 
avannas; and is fond of marſhy places, where it lod- 
cs midſt the high reeds, In Louiſiana they are ſeen 
eeding in herds innumerable, promiſcuouſly with mul- 
tudes of ſtags and deer, during morning and evening; 
retiring in the ſultry heats into the ſhade of tall. reeds, 
which border the rivers of America, They are ex- 
Vol. III. No. T% © ceedingly 
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ceedingly ſhy ; and very fearful of man, unleſs the; nl 
are wounded, when they purſue their enemy, and be. 
come very dangerous. | "BP 
The chaſe of theſe animals is a favourite diverſion * 
of the Indians; and is effected in two ways. Firſt, by 8 
| ſhooting: when the markſman muſt take great care 
go againſt the wind: for their ſmell is ſo exquiſite, tha 
the moment they get ſcent of him they inſtantly retire i 
with the utmoſt precipitation. He aims at their ſhoul. 
ders, that they may drop at once, and not be irritate! 
by an ineffectual wound. Provided the wind does nat 
favour the beaſts, they may be approached very ne, 
being blinded by the hair which covers their eyes.--. 
The other method is performed by a great number o 
men, who divide and form a vaſt ſquare: each bani 
ſets fire to the dry graſs of the ſavannah where th: 
herds are feeding: theſe animals having a great dre! 
of fire, which they ſee approach on all ſides, they reti: 
from it to the centre of the ſquare; when the bands 
cloſe and kill them (preſſed together in heaps) with- +! 
out the leaſt hazard. It is pretended, that on every 
expedition of this nature they kill fifteen hundred or 
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two thouſand beeves. The hunting-grounds are pre. 
{cribed with great form, leſt the different bands ſhould 
meet and interfere in the diverſion. Penalties are ena& 
ed on ſuch who infringe the regulations, as well as oz 
thoſe who quit their poſts and ſuffer the beaſts to eſcap: 
from the hollow ſquares: the puniſhments are, th: 
ſtripping the delinquents, the taking away their arms, 
which is the greateſt diſgrace a ſavage can undergo, 0 
laſtly the demolition of their cabins. = 

The uſes of theſe animals are various. Powder-flaſks 
are made of their horns. The fkins are very valuable; 
in old times the Indians made of them the beſt targets. 
When dreſſed, they form an excellent buff; the In- 
dians dreſs them with the hair on, and clothe them 
ſelves with them; the Europeans of Louſiania uſe them Wn 
for blankets, and find them light, warm, and 0 1 
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e bulls become exceſſively fat, and yield great 
Entities of tallow, a hundred and fifty pounds weight 
rng been got from one beaſt, which forms a confi- 
ble matter of commerce. Theſe over-fed animals 
"Wally become the prey of wolves; for, by reaſon of 
"HT great unwieldineſs, they cannot keep up with the 
"Ic. The Indians, by a very bad policy, prefer the 
of the cows; which in time will deftroy the ſpe- 

"WS: they complain of the rankneſs of that of the bulls; 
Du Pratz thinks the laſt much more tender, and 

the rankneſs might be prevented by cutting off 


"a tcfticles as ſoon as the beaſt is killed. The hair or 
polis ſpun into cloth, gloves, ſtockings, and garters, 
oh are very ſtrong, and look as well as thoſe made 
e beſt ſheep's wool; Governor Pownal aſſures us, 
the moſt luxurious fabric might pe made of it. 
e fleece of one of theſe animals has been e 
eh eight pounds. Their ſagacity in deferiding 
ſelves againſt the attacks of wolves is admirable. 


een they ſcent the approach of a dreve of thoſe ra- 
vous creatures, the herd flings itſelf into the form of 
g aocle: the weakeſt keep in the middle; the ſtrongeſt 
ranged on the outſide, preſenting to the enemy an 
N eenetrable front of horns: ſhould they be taken by 
e rriſe, and have recourſe te flight, numbers of the 
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ect or weakeſt are ſure to periſh. Attempts have 
n made to tame and domeſticate the wild, by catch» 
the calves and bringing them up with the common 
. in hopes of improving the breed; but it has not 
been found to anſwer: natwithſtanding they had 
appearance for a time of having loſt their ſavage 

ure, yet they always grew impatient of reſtraint, 
by reaſon of their great ſtrength would break down 
RE ftrongeſt incloſure, and entice the tame cattle into 
corn- fields. They have been known to engender 
ther, and to breed. REES... 
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„%% CGRUNTING OX. 


THIS ſpecies hath a ſhort head, a broad noſe, with 
thick and hanging lips. Ears large, beſet with coarſe 
briſtly hairs, pointed downwards, but not pendulous. 
Horns ſhort, ſlender, rounded, upright, and bending, 
and very ſharp-pointed. They are placed remote az 
their baſes, between which the hair forms a long curl- 
ing tuft. The hair in the middle of the forehead is 
ratiated, and the ſpace between the ſhoulders is much 
elevated. Along the neck is a fort of mane, which in 
ſome extends along the top of the back to the tail. The 
whole body, eſpecially the lower parts, the throat, and 
neck, are covered with hairs, ſo long as to conceal at 
leaſt half the legs, and make them appear very ſhort, 
All the other parts of the body are covered with long 
hairs like thoſe of a he-goat. The hoofs are large: 

the falſe hoofs project much; are convex without, and 
concave within. Its moſt obvious ſpecific mark is the 
tail, which ſpreads out broad and long, with flowing 
hairs like that of a beautiful mare, of a moſt elegant 
filky texture, and of a gloſſy ſilvery- colour. There is 
one preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, not leſs than fix 
feet long. The colour of the head and body is uſually 
black ; but that of the mane 1s of the ſame colour with 
the tail. | | - $2 

Doctor Pallas compares the ſize of thoſe which je ü 
ſaw to that of a ſmall domeſtic cow. But the growth 
of theſe was probably checked by being brought very 
young from their native country into Siberia. Mr. 
Bogle ſpeaks of them as larger than the common Thi 
bet breed. Marco Polo ſays, that the wild kind, which 
he ſaw in his travels, were nearly as large as elephants. 

He may exaggerate; but the tail in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum is a proof of their great fize, for it is fix feet 
long, yet probably did not touch the ground. Theſe Wn 

animals, in the time of Rubruquis and Marco Polo, Wl 
| were 
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ere very frequent in the country of Tangut, the preſent 
eat of the Mongol Tartars. They were found both 
id and domeſticated. They are in theſe days more 
; 1 rare, but are met with in abundance in both ſtates, in 
ne kingdom of Thibet. Even when ſubjugated, they 
Metain their fierce nature, and are particularly irritated 
t the fight of red or any gay colours. T heir riſing 


Inger is perceived by the ſhaking of their bodies, raiſ- 


ing and moving their tails, and the menacing looks of 
rbeir eyes: their attacks are ſo ſudden and ſo rapid, 
that it is very difficult to avoid them. The wild breed, - 
"ZE hich is called bucha, is very tremendous: if, in the 
chace, they are not ſlain on the ſpot, they grow ſo fu- 
ious from the wound, they will purſue the aſſailant; 
and, if they overtake him, they never deſiſt toſſing him 
on their horns into the air, as long as life remains: 
they will copulate with domeſtic cows, In the time of 
"Marco Polo, this half-breed was uſed for the plough, 
nd for bearing of burdens, being more tractable than 
the others: but even the genuine breed were ſo far 
ftamed as to draw the waggons of the Nomades or 
wandering Tartars. To prevent miſchizf, the owners 
always cut off the ſharp points of the horns. The 
tamed kinds vary in colour to red and black, and ſome 
have horns almoſt as white as ivory. 
EE There are two varieties of the domeſticated kinds, 
one called in the Mongol language ghainouk, the other 
ſarlyk. The firſt of the original T hibet race, the other 
a2 degenerated kind. Many are alſo deſtitute of horns, 
but have on the front, in their place, ſuch a thickneſs 
of bone, that it is with the utmoſt difficulty that the 
perſons employed to kill them can knock them down 
with repeated blows of the ax. Their voice is very 
ſingular, being like the grunting of a hog. A bezoar 
is laid to be ſometimes found in their ſtomachs, in high 
eſteem among the oriental nations: but the moſt va- 
luable part of them is the tail, which forms one of the 
four great articles of commerce in Thibet. They are 
fold 
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ſold at a high price, and are mounted on filver handles, | 9 


and uſed as chowras or bruſhes to chaſe away the flies. 


In India no man of faſhion ever goes out, or fits in form 
at home, without two chowrawbadars or bruſhers at. 


tending him, each furniſhed with an inſtrument of this 


kind. The tails are alſo faſtened by way of ornament Ml 


to the ears of elephants, and the Chineſe dye the hair 


red, and form it into tufts, to adorn their ſummer bon. 


nets. Frequent mention is made of theſe animals in 
the ſacred books of the Mongols: the cow being with 
them an object of worſhip, as it is with moſt of the 
orientaliſts. Of the antients, lian is the only one 
who takes notice of this ſingular ſpecies. Amidſt his 


immenſe farrago of fables, he gives a very good ac- 


count of it, under the name of * the Poephagus, an 
Indian animal larger than a horſe, with a moſt thick 
tail, and black, compoſed of hairs finer than the hu- 
man. Highly valued by the Indian ladics for orna- 
menting their heads; each hair he ſays was two cubits 


long. It was the moſt fearful of animals and very 


ſwift. When it was chaced by men or dogs, and found 
itſelf nearly overtaken, it would face its purſuers, and 
hide its hind parts in ſome buſh, and wait for them: 
imagining that if it could conceal its tail, which was 
the object they were in ſearch of, that it would eſcape 
unhurt. The hunters ſhot at it with poiſoned arrows, 
and, when they had ſlain the animal, they taok only the 
tail and hide, making no uſe of the fleſh.” 


Tux BUFFALO. 


THE buffalo hath large horns, ſtraight for a great 
length from their baſe, then bending upwards ; not 
round, but compreſſed, and ane fide ſharp: the ſkin is 
. almoſt naked, and black. Thoſe about the Cape of 
Good Hope of a duſky red. The head is propor- 
tionably leſs than the common ox; the ears are larger; 
the noſe broad and ſquare, eyes white, and no dewlaps:. 
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= ze limbs are long, body ſquare, tail ſhorter and more 
nder than that of our common cattle. It grows to 
very great ſize, if we may form a judgment from the 


rns. In the Britiſh Muſeum is a pair fix feet fix 
ches and a half long, it weighs twenty-one pounds, 
a the hollow will contain five quarts. Lobo men- 


ons ſome in Abyſſinia, which would hold ten. Dil- 
n faw ſome in India ten feet long: they are ſometimes 
rinxkled, but often ſmooth. Theſe animals are found 
id in Malabar, Borneo, and Ceylon: they are ex- 
eſſvely fierce and dangerous if attacked; they are 
raid of fire, and are greatly provoked at the fight of 
ed: they are very fond of wallowing in the mud; 
Poe the ſides of rivers; and ſwim very well. They 
re domeſticated in Africa, India, and Italy, and are 
Wſcd for their milk and their fleſh, which is far infe- 
or to the common beef: much cheeſe is alſo produced 
om the milk. The horns are greatly eſteemed in 
—Wanufacories; and of their ſkin is made an impene- 
able buff. They form a diſtin& race from the com- 
oon cattle: they will not copulate together, neither 
ill the female buffaloes ſuffer a common calf to ſuck 
hem; nor will the domeſtic cow permit the ſame from 
"ie young buffalo. A buffalo goes twelve months 
ith young; our cows only nine. The buffaloes of 
WA byſlinia grow twice the ſize of our largeſt oxen, and 
ere called taur-elephantes, not only on that account, 
Mut becauſe their ſkins are naked and black like that of 
e clephant: they are very common in Italy, origi- 
pally introduced into Lombardy from India by King 
Agilulf, who reigned from 591 to 616 : they are ſaid 
to have grown wild in Apuglia, and to be very com- 
non, in hot weather, on the ſea- ſnore between Man- 
. fredonia and Barletta: the tamed kind are uſed in 
Italy for the dairy and the draught. In India and A- 


7. i : 
-- r, for both; and in ſome parts of India alſo for the 


Ariſtotle 
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Ariftotle deſcribes theſe animals very well under th: * 
title of wild oxen, among the Arachotæ, in the north. 
ern part of India, bordering on Perfia. He gives then 
great ſtrength, black colour, and their horns bending 


upwards more than thoſe of the common kind. Pliny 


probably means a large breed of this kind, as high as a 
camel, with horns extending four feet between tip and 
tip. There was a ſmall fort exhibited in London ſome 
years ago, under the name of bonaſus; of the ſize of a 
runt: hair on the body briſtly, and very thin, ſo that 


the ſkin appeared: the rump and thighs quite bare; 
the ficſt marked on each fide with two duſky ſtripes, 


pointing downward, the laſt with two tranſverſe ſtripes: 


the horns are compreſſed fideways, taper, and ſharp at 


the point. There is another variety, namely, the anoz, 1 
which is a very ſmall ſpecies, of the ſize of a middling 


ſheep: they are wild, in ſmall herds, in the mountain; 


of Celebes, which are full of caverns: they are taken 
with great difficulty; and even in confinement are ſo 


fierce, that Mr. Soten loſt in one night fourteen itags, 


which were kept in the ſame paddock, whoſe bellies 
they ripped up. The gauvera 1s another ſpecies found 
in Ceylon, and deſcribed by Knox, who ſays, its back 
ftands up in a ſharp ridge, and whoſe legs are white 


1 
4 
4 
1 


half way from the hoofs. The hurch-backed oxen al 


already deſcribed are probably the animals intended by | 


Mr. Knox. 


Tarn MUSK BULL ed COW. 


_ THESE are natives of Hudſon's-bay : they are a- 
bout the ſize of a Scotch bullock ; have a thick body, 
and ſhort legs: the horns are large, and very remark- 
able: they are united at their origin in the ſkull ; but, 

immediately after, they fall down on each fide of the | 
crown of the head, then taper away ſmall, the points 


turning up. The hair is black, and grows to a great 


length; underneath which is a fine wool ſuperior to 
Vigona 
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igonia wool. The male only has the curious ſcalp; 
e {male is covered with hair, Theſe animals fre- 
ent the country about a hundred miles inwards to 
e north-weſt of Churchill-river, in Hudſon's-bay, 


1 overe they are very numerous. They live in herds of 
: Dirty, forty, and upwards to the number of eighty ar 
{| RES hundred. The bulls are very few in proportion to 
eee cows : for, according to Mr. Graham's informa- 
2 on, it is rare to ſee more than two or three full-grown 
t s with the largeſt herd; and, from the number, of 
; ales which at times are found dead, the Indians are 


opinion that they kill each other in contending for 
e females at the rutting ſeaſon. They are then ſo 
:  REE&alous of their miſtreſſes, that they run at either man 
beaſt who offers to approach them, and have been 
en to run and bellow even at ravens and other large 
rds which chanced to fly or light near them. They 
co rut in Auguſt. The females bring forth their 
Kung about the latter end of May or beginning of 
ne, and are never known to have more than one at 
time. They delight much in the moſt mountainous 
Warts of the barren grounds, and are feldom found at 
iy great diſtance through the woods: though a beaſt 
f confiderable magnitude and apparently unwieldy 
rm, yet it climbs the rocks with great eaſe and agi- 
ty; and is nearly as ſure- footed as a goat, and like 
hat animal will feed on any thing: for though they 
em fondeſt of graſs, yet in winter they eat moſs and 
ny other herbage they can find; alſo the tops of the 
illows and the bruſh of the pine- tree. The fleſh of 
his animal no way reſembles that of the weſtern buf- 
alo; but is more like that of the mooſe or elk, the 
ec being of a clear white ſlightly tinged with a light 
ure. The calves and young heifers are exceed: 


TY * 


eood eating; but the fleth of the bulls both ſmell and 
ic ſo ſtrong of muſk, as to render it very diſagree- 
able. It ſeems to have been from want of better in- 
{or mation, that Mr. Drage aſſerts the. heart to be the 
Vor. III. No. 32. M | moſt 
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moſt impregnated: had he ſaid the kidneys, he would 
have been much nearer the truth. The urine muſt 
contain this ſcent in a very great degree: for the penis 
is always lubricated with a brown gummy ſubſtance, 
ſo highly ſcented with muſk, that after having been 
kept for ſeveral years it does not ſeem to have loſt any 
of its quality. The dung of this animal (though ſo 
large) is all in little round knobs; and ſo exactly like 
that of the varying hare both in ſize and colour, that 
it would be very eaſy to miſtake the one for the other, 
were it not for the quantity. The Indians kill great 
numbers of them. From two thouſand to four thou- 
ſand weight of the fleſh frozen is brought to Prince of 
Wales's fort annually, and is ſerved out as proviſions ³ 


to the Europeans, 


Tix CAPE BUTFATO. 


THESE inhabit the interior parts of Africa north Y f 


of the Cape of Good Hope, but do not extend to the 
north of the Tropic. They are faid to be greatly ſu- 
perior in ſize to the largeſt Engliſh ox: hang their 


heads down, and have a moſt ferocious and malevolent 
appearance. They are in fact exceſſively fierce and 
dangerous to travellers: will lie quietly in wait in the 
woods, and ruſh ſuddenly on paſſengers, and trampl: 
them, their horſes, and oxen of draught, under their 
fect: ſo that they are to be ſhunncd as the moſt. cruel 
beaſts of this country. They will even return to tbe 
attack, and delight to lick the ſlaughtered bodies. They x 
ace predigiouſly ſwift, and fo ſtrong, that a young one 
of three years of age, being placed with fix tame oxen 
in a waggon, could not by their united force be moved 
from the ſpot. They are alſo found in the interior AY 
parts of Guinea; but are ſo fierce and dangerous, that 
the negroes who are in chaſe of other animals are fear- nn 
ful of ſhooting at them. The lion, which can break 
the back of the ſtrongeſt domeſtic oxen at one blow, 
a cannot 
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anot kill this ſpecies, except by leaping on its back, 
nd ſuffocating it by fixing its talons about its noſe 
nd mouth. The lion often periſhes in the attempt; 
ut leaves the marks of its fury about the mouth and 
oſe of the beaſt. They live in great herds, eſpecially 
"$$ Krake-Kamma, and other deſerts of the Cape; and 
etire during the day into the thick foreſts : they are 
eckoned good meat by the Dutch of the Cape: they 
re called aurochs, but differ totally from the Euro- 
ean. The warmth of the climate has prevented the 
at length and abundance of hair which diſtinguiſhes 
e former, and the luxuriance of herbage in this coun- 
ry has given it the vaſt ſuperiority of ſize. | 

Of this animal we have the following account by 
r. Sparman, who was the firſt who gave a diſtinct 
i elineation and deſcription of it. Deſcribing the death 
f one that was ſhot, he informs us, that immedi- 
t tely after the report of the gun the buffalo fell up- 
A =n its knees: that he afterwards, however, raiſed him- 
f up, and ran ſeven or eight hundred paces into a 
I bicket; and, directly upon this, with a moſt dreadful 
pellowing, gave us to underſtand, that it was all over 
vith him. All this together formed a ſpectacle, which 
nmoſt ſportſmen would have been highly delighted to 
pbave been preſent at: this creature, as well as moſt of 
the largeſt kind of game, was ſhot by a Hottentot. 
Even ſome of the beſt huntſmen among the farmers 
are obliged, for the moſt part, to make uh of Hotten- 
tots by way of buſh-hunters; as in their ſkin-cloaks 
they do not excite the attention of the wild beaſts fo 
EE much as the Europeans do in their dreſs: they are 
RE Likewiſe ready, at any time when there is occaſion for 
it, to go barefoot, and crawl ſoftly upon their bellies, 
dil they come within a proper diſtance of the animal. 
Moreover, when the buffalo at length is irritated, the 
HUottentots can much eaſier eſcape from the danger 
Which threatens them than a Chriſtian. I myſelf, on 
another occaſion, ſaw two Hottentots run with amaz- 


Ma ing 
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ing ſwiftneſs when a buffalo was in purſuit of them. 
It was not without the greateſt diſcontent on the pat 
of my Hottentots that I made a draught and took the 
dimenſions of this buffalo; thus preventing them, in % 
the mean while, from falling aboard of the fleſh. Nei- 
ther did they afterwards delay one moment to cut a 9 1 
few lices off and broil them: they likewiſe laid two 
bones on the fire to broil for the ſake of the marrow, 
After this they began to take out the entrails, which, ⁵⁶ 
according to the teſtimony of my Hottentots, perfectly 
reſembled thoſe of an ox: the buffalo's, however, are 
much larger, and take up more room, and indeed gave 
us no little trouble in clearing them away; for the dia- 
meter of this creature's body was full three feet. 
<< Upon the whole, the ſize of the buffalo was a2 
follows: the length eight feet, the height five and 1 = 
half, and the fore-legs two feet and a half long; th: 
larger hoofs were five inches over; from the tip of the "ll 
muzzle to the horns was twenty-two inches. This 
animal in ſhape very much reſembled the common oz: 
but the buffalo has much ſtouter limbs, in proportion 
o its height and length: their fetlocks hang likewiſe 
nearer to the ground. The horns are ſingular, both in 
their form and poſition : the baſes of them are thirteen 2 
inches broad, and are only an inch diſtance from each 
other; by which means there 1s formed between them oy 
2 narrow channel or furrow, in a great meaſure bare of nu 
hair. Meaſuring them from this furrow, the horns riſe 
up in a ſpherical form, with an elevation of three inches. 
at moſt. In this way they extend over a great part of = 
the head, viz. from the nape of the neck to the diſtance ail 
of three and a half inches from the eyes; ſo that the 
part from which they grow out, does not occupy a ſpace 
of leſs than eighteen or twenty inches in circumference. W 
From hence bending down on each ſide of the neck, 
and becoming more cylindrical by degrees, they each 
of them form a curve, the convex part of which is 
turned towards the ground and the point up in the 
air; 
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W.. which, however, at the ſame time is generally in- 
tea backwards: the diſtance between the points of 

e horns is frequently above five feet; the colour of 
em is black; and the ſurface, to within about a third 
rt of them, meaſured from the baſe, is very rough 
ca craggy, with cavities ſometimes an inch deep. 
either theſe cavities, nor the elevations which are 


1 


rmed between them, appear to be at all accidental, 
niere is a tolerable fimilarity between theſe excre- 
"Wc nces, though they are very different in different 
RE: floes. The ears are a foot in length, ſomewhat 
dnt, and in a great meaſure covered and defended 
the lower edges of the horns: the edges of the ears 


e notched and ſhrivelled up in divers ways, which 
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Receive in their battles with each other, and from the 
nts they get in the briars and almoſt impenetrable 
ickets through which they paſs, together with other 
Wſvaltics of that nature: though ſeveral Hottentots 
oe been induced from thence to imagine, that the 
rffaloes belonged to certain ſupernatural beings, who 
arked theſe animals in this manner for their own 
Battle. By way of naming theſe beings to me, they 
ade uſe of the word duyvel, which means devil. 
he hairs of the buffalo are of a dark brown co- 
aur, about an inch long; harſh ;. and, on ſuch males as 


re advanced in years, very thin, eſpecially on the 


one diſtance as if they were girt with a belt; and, 
hat contributes not a little to this appearance is, that 
7 8 he buffaloes in general are very fond of rolling in the 
ire. The hairs on the knees are in moſt buffaloes 
omewpat longer than thoſe on the reſt of the body, 
end he as it were in whirls : the eyes are ſomewhat 
nk within their prominent orbits: this, together with 
the near fituation of them to the baſes of the horns, 
hich hang ſomewhat over its pendant dangling ears, 
and its uſual method of holding its head inclined to 
r I one 


robably proceeds from tlie wounds theſe creatures often 


middle of the ſides of the belly: hence they appear at 
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flavour. The hide is thick and tough, and is in great 


* 


correſpond with its countenance. He may in ſome 
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fort be called treacherous, as he is wont to hide him. 


ſelf among the trees, and ſtand there ſkulking till ſome. . 


1-2 


y happens to come very near him, when he ruſhes 


out at once into the road, and attacks them. This 


trample upon him with his hoofs and heels, at the 


fame time cruſhing him with his knees, and with his 


horns and teeth tearing to pieces and mangling the 


whole body, and ſtripping off the ſkin by licking it 
with his tongue. This, however, he does not all at 
once, but at intervals, going away between whiles to 
ſome diſtance off. Notwithſtanding all this, the buf- 
falo will bear to be hunted; though ſometimes he will - 


turn and hunt his purſuer, whoſe only dependence in 


that caſe is upon the ſwiftneſs of his ſteed. The ſureſt 

way to efcape from him is to ride up ſome hill, as the 
great bulk of the buffalo's body, like that of the ele- 
phant, is a weight ſufficient to prevent him from being ³³ 
able to vie with the ſlender and fine limbed horſe in 


ſwiftneſs; though, on the other hand, the buffalo, in 
going down hill, gets on much faſter than the horſe; 
a fact to which I have more than once been an eye- 
witneſs, 

The fleſh of the buffalo is coarſe and not very fat, 
but full of juice, and of a high and not diſagreeable 
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one fide, gives the buffalo a fierce and treacherous a. 


pet. The diſpoſition likewiſe of the animal ſeems to = 


animal likewiſe deſerves the appellation of fierce and Y . 
cruel; as it has been remarked, that, not content with 
throwing down and killing the perſon whom he at. 
tacks, he ſtands over him afterwards, in order to 


requeſt with the farmers for thongs and harneſſes. Of 5 
it we made the only halters that can be depended upon EO 


for ſecuring our horſes and oxen; ſo that theſe beaſts 
cannot get looſe by ſnapping them aſunder, which they 
are otherwiſe apt to do when the lions and wolves 
make their appearance in the neighbourhood. a4 
uc 
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Hh halter ſhould be a finger and a half in breadth 
kd about three yards long, and are ſold a good way 
in the country for a quarter of a rixdollar a- picce. 
he hide of the buffalo we had now ſhot, after it 
a been dreſſed in ſome fort by my Hottentots, by 
ing firetched out and falted a little, and afterwards 
ir dried, ſerved to make a pair of new four- plaited 
ces for my waggon. We obſerved, that the ball 
ga bit the lower part of the neck, and entered the 
—Mngs; where, though it did not ſeem to have ſtruck 
ainſt any bone, and though it was alloyed with the 
Mual quantity of tin, it was yet found to be pretty 
uch flattened. In other buffaloes that we ſhot ſince, 
gnave ſometimes found the balls, though alloyed with 
y, ſhivered into ſeveral pieces againſt the bones in the 
eternal parts, or at leaſt very much flattened. It is 
t, therefore, worth while to ſet about ſhooting the 
I ralo with balls made of lead only, for they will ſel- 
nm be able to penetrate into thoſe parts where they 
e likely to prove mortal. Beſides being poſſeſſed of 
ee degree of hardneſs requiſite, a ball ſhould be of a 
i lerable ſize, in order to kill fo large an animal as the 
affalo. The leaſt that ought to be uſed for this pur- 
"XDoſe ſhould weigh two ounces and a quarter. 
My Hottentots ſhewed ſo much diligence and 
cal both in cutting up and eating this beaſt, that the 
Encouragement and ftimulation which is otherwiſe fre- 
i uently neceſſary to ſet their ſluggiſh and heavy fouls 
motion, would on this occafion have been quite ſu- 
erfluous. They drove the waggon then up to the 
place where the beaſt lay, and loaded it with the beſt 
nd fatteſt part of the fleſh. The raw hide, which 
vas of confiderable weight and extent, was tied under 
the waggon till it ſhould be wanted, and the two re- 
maining legs or marrow- bones were faſtened to each 
mie of the body of the waggon. Notwithſtanding this, 
our Boſhies-men had each of them loaded themſelves 
Vith a quantity of flips of fleſh made up into bundles. 
——- | 5 | Thus 
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Thus covered up to the eyes and ears in meat, . 
made a fingular appearance, which might have g 


any traveller who had happened to paſs that way the 9 
idea of a walking fleſu- market. As we proceeded oi iN 
our journey, a ſwarm of other carnivorous animals in: 
conſiderable number, viz. eagles, falcons, and common 


#5 
hawks, were ſeen ſoon afterwards to occupy our places 


about the buffalo's remains; though we ſaw none o 
them either in the trees or flying about in the air til“ 1 
we had got to the diſtance of a few gun-ſhots from the I 


pot.“ 

4 LORE hunt of this formidable animal he afterwark 
deſcribes as follows: * There was now again a great 
ſcarcity of meat in the waggon; for which reaſon my 
Hottentots began to grumble, and reminded me ther 


we ought not to waſte ſo much of our time in looking i 4 
after iuſects and plants, but give a better look out after 1 i 


the game. At the ſame time they pointed to a neigh v 
bouring dale over-run with wood, at the upper edge of | 
which, at the diſtance of a mile and a quarter from the 
ſpot where we then were, they had ſeen ſeveral buffa - 
loes. Accordingly we went thither; but, though our A 
fatigue was leſſened by our Hottentots carrying our 3 


| M8 C = 


guns for us up a hill, yet we were quite out of breath 1 1 A 


and overcome by the heat of the ſun before we got up 


to.it, Yet, what even now appears to mea matter of Y 

wonder is, that as ſoon as we had got a glimpſe of the 
game, all this languor left us in an inſtant. In fat, 
we each of us ſtrove to fire before the other, ſo that we - 
ſeemed entirely to have loſt fight of all prudence and 


* A 


| caution. When we advanced to within twenty or 
thirty paces of the beaſt, and conſequently. were per- 


haps likewiſe in ſome degree actuated by our fears, we . 
diſcharged our pieces pretty nearly at the ſame time; N 5 


while the buffalo, which was rather upon lower ground 


than we were, behind a thin ſcambling buſh, ſeemed to 4 5 


turn his head round in order to make towards us. In 
the mean while, however, the moment we had di- 
3 charged 
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| bY 8 b rged our guns, we had the pleaſure to {ce him fall, 
directly afterwards run down into the thickeſt part 
the wood. This induced us to hope that our ſhot 
proved mortal; for which reaſon we had the im- 
dence to follow him down into the cloſe thickets, 
cre luckily for us we could get no farther. We 
. however, as we found afterwards, only hit the 
"Md moſt part of the chine, where the balls, which lay 
the diſtance of three inches from each other, had 
Wen ſhivered to pieces againſt the bones. In the mean 
Wile our temerity, which chiefly proceeded from 
ry and ignorance, was conſidered by the Hotten- 
as a proof of ſpirit and intrepidity hardly to be 
' oalled; on which account, from that inſtant they 
er after appeared to entertain an infinitely higher 
inion of our courage than they had ever done before. 
eeral of our Hottentots now came to us, and threw 
ees down into the dale, though without ſuccels, in 
er to find out by the bellowings of the beaſt whi- 
he had retired: afterwards, however, he ſeemed 
have plucked up his courage; for he came up at 
cout of the dale on his own accord to the ſkirts of 
"RE wood, and placed himſelf fo as to have a full view 
us on the ſpot where we were refting ourſelves 
=necwhat higher up: his intention was, in all proba- 
iy, and in the opinion of our old ſportſmen, to re- 
rage himſelf on us, if we had not happened to fee . 
ry in time, and fired at him directly. What, per- 
ss, in ſome meaſure put a ſtop to his boldneſs was, 
t ve ſtood on higher ground than he did; for ſeve- 
veteran ſportſmen have aſſured me of it as a fact, 
t they know from experience, that the buffaloes do 
t willingly venture to aſcend any hill or eminence in 
aer to attack any one. The third ſhot, which af- 
WErwards was obſerved to have entered at the belly, was 
aal. This occaſioned the buffalo to take himſelf 
en again into the vale, dying the ground and buſhes 
= the way he went with his blood. Though ſtill hot 
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upon the chaſe, yet we advanced with the greateſt 
caution, accompanied by two of our Hottentots, al 
through the thin and more pervious part of the wood, 
where the buffalo had taken refuge. He was advan. 
eing again in order to attack ſome of us, when Mr. 


Immelman, from the place where he was poſted, ſhot } 


him in the lungs. Notwithſtanding this, he had till 
ſtrength enough left to make a circuit of a hundred and 
fifty paces, before we heard him fall: during his fall, 
and before he died, he bellowed in a moſt ſtupendous ln 
manner; and this death- ſong of his inſpired every one 
of us with joy, on account of the victory we had gain- 
ed: and ſo thoroughly ſteeled is frequently the human RM 
heart againſt the ſufferings of the brute creation, that 
we haſtened forwards, in order to enjoy the pleaſure of 


ſeeing the buffalo ſtruggle with the pangs of death. 


J happened to be the foremoſt amongſt them; but 2 


think it impoſſible for anguiſh, accompanied by a ſa- 
vage fierceneſs, to be painted in ſtronger colours than 
they were in the countenance of this buffalo. I was 


within ten fteps of him when he perceived me, and bel. } 4 : 


lowing raiſed himſelf ſuddenly again on his legs. | 
had reaſon to believe ſince, that I was at the time ver 
much frightened ; for, before I could well take my aim, 
I fired off my gun, and the ſhot miſſed the whole of 
his huge body, and only hit him in the hind legs, as 


we afterwards diſcovered by the fize of the balls. Im- | 1 
mediately upon this I flew away like lightning, in or- 


der to look out for ſome tree to climb up into. Not- 
withſtanding the tedious prolixity it might occaſion 
me to be guilty of, I thought the beſt and readieſt me- 
thod of giving my reader an idea of the nature of this 
animal, and of the method of hunting it, as well as of 
other contingent circumſtances, would be to adduce an 
inſtance or two of what occurred during the chace. 
My Hottentots cut up the buffalo with their uſual 
alacrity an] ardour ; but, as they had a great way to 
carry the fleſh to the waggon, they took it thither wh 
Cat : rather 
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rather unuſual way. This was as follows: they cut 
out large lips of fleſh, whole and entire, with holes in 


\ 2 me middle, wide enough for them to put their heads 
and arms through, and loaded themſelves with it in this 
manner before, behind, and on every fide of them ; the 
t RE meat all the while dangling about their bodies in a 
manner ludicrous enough, though not much adapted to 
4 RE create an appetite in the ſpectator. In this way their 


hands being entirely diſengaged, excepting that each 
man carried a ſtick, they clambered up the brow of the 
ST hill that overhung the vale, and thus walked on to- 
IE wards the waggon, whither one might trace them all 
the way by the blood.“ | 


Taz DWARF BUFFALO. 


_ T7 HIS ſpecies hath horns receding in the middle, 
RT almoſt meeting at the points, and ſtanding erect; in 
body they are larger than a roebuck, and leis than a 


ſtag; compact and well made in their limbs; the hair 
* RE ſhining, and of a tawny brown; legs ſhort, neck thick, 
ſmoulders a little elevated; and the tail terminated with 
= |} long hairs, twice as coarſe as thoſe of a horſe. This 
ſpecies is deſcribed by Belon, who met with it at Cairo; 
: but he ſays, that it was brought from Aſamie, the pre- 


| ſent Azafi, a province of Morocco, ſeated on the ocean, 


OVIS, the SHEEP, of the Order PECORA. 
THE. ſheep is a genus of the mammalia claſs, the 


characters of which are theſe: the horns are concave, 
turned backwards, and full of wrinkles; there are eight 
fore-teeth in the under-jaw, and no dog-teeth. - The 
wool of theſe animals is only a congeries of very long 
and flender hairs, oddly twiſted and contorted, and 
variouſly interwoven with one another. This, as far 
as is yet known, is a clothing peculiar to the ſheep 
kind, no other animal having been ſeen to poſſeſs it. 
It is not, however, the clothing of all the ſpecies of 
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and Scotland. The various ſpecies of ſheep are thus 
The cretan, or ovis ftrepficeros, has large horns, 


Ida in Crete. M. Buffon has given deſcriptions of | 4 4 


The ovis anglica, or boruleſs ſheep, are very com- 
mon in many parts of England; the largeſt are in 
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ſheep, ſome that are found in diſtant nations havin "2 3 
ſhort hair like that of the goat. The Engliſh wool is ll 
excellent for almoſt every purpoſe. The 3 is 


"0 


extremely fine; and the ceconomy of their ſhepherds 
admirable; as is alſo their vaſt attention to the buſi- 
neſs, and their annual migrations with their flocks, 
The fineſt fleeces in the world are thoſe of Caramania, ul 
reſerved entirely for the Moulhaes and prieſts; thoſe 
of Cachemire are excellent; and the lamb-ſkins of Bu- 
charia are exquilite. _ > 
The ſheep in its nature is harmleſs ard timid, re. ® 1 
fiſts by butting with its horns, and threatens by ſtamp. 
ing with its foot; it drinks little; generally brings 
forth one at a time, ſometimes two, but rarely three; mu 


 incruſted and gilt with pyritical matter; which has | 


been obſerved in the ſheep of Zgypt, Anti-Lebanon, BW 
enumerated by Mr. Pennant, viz. | 


quite erect, and twiſted like a ſcrew. They are com- 
mon in Hungary; and are called by the Auſtrians, | 
:Zack/;” and is almoſt the only kind in which their 
butchers deal. Great flocks are found on Mount lin 


this fort under the name of vallachian ſheep. 


Lincolnſhire, and the leaſt horned ſheep are in Wales. 
The ois palycerata, or many-horned ſheeps are com- 
mon in Iceland, and other parts of the North; they 
have uſually three horns, ſometimes four, and even five. 
Horned ſheep are alſo very common in Siberia, among 
the Tartarian flocks, about the river Jeneſei. The Wl 
ram of this breed hath generally two upright and two Wl 
lateral horns, the body covered with wool, the fore - 
| | part 
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cious. M. Buffon has given the deſcription o 
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part of the neck with yellowiſh hairs, about 14 inches 
nnn length. They are very miſchievous and pages 
one of 
the ſame kind, but with only two horns, under the 


name of le morvant de la chine. 


There was a moſt elegant ſpecies, brought from 
Guinea, in the poſſeflion of Richard Wilding, Eſq. of 
Llanrhaidr, in Denbighſhire. It was ſmall of ſtature, 
but moſt beautifully limbed. The hair of a filvery 
whiteneſs, and quite ſilky; on the fore and hind part 
of the neck it was of a great length, eſpecially in front; 
half of the noſe was of a jetty blackneſs ; on each knee 
and on each ham was a black ſpot ; the footlock and 
feet black. In the month of November it began to 
aſſume a ſoft woolly coat, like that of the Engliſh 
ſheep: ſo ſenſibly was it influenced by climate. This 
animal was at firſt extremely gentle, and attended its 
maſter in all his walks, and leaped over every ſtile in its 
way. It afterwards, on being introduced to ſome fe- 
males, grew ſo vicious as to become dangerous, ſo that 
it was ſent to a mountain incloſure, where it died. 

The aries guincenſis, or African ſheep, are meagre, 
very long legged and tall, ſhort horns, and pendent 
ears, covered with hair inſtead of wool; ſhort hair; 
with wattles on the neck. Perhaps the Adimain of 
Leo Africanus, which he fays furniſhes the Ly- 
bians with milk and cheeſe, is of this ſpecies, which is 
of the ſize of an aſs, and the ſhape of a ram, with pen- 
dent ears. Delia Valle telis us, that at Goa he has 
ſeen a wether bridled and ſaddled, which carried a boy 
twelve years old. The Portugueſe call them cabritto, 
and breed them; but they are very bad eating. | 
The avis arabica, or broad tailed ſbeep, are common 
in Syria, Barbary, and Æthiopia. Some of their tails 
end in a point; but often ſquare or round. They are 
fo long as to trail on the ground, and the ſhepherds 
are obliged to put boards with ſmall wheels under the 
tails to keep them from galling. Theſe tails are 

| eſteemed 
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tailed ſheep were known to the antients. 
takes notice of the firſt, Pliny of the ſecond. One ſays 


like two hemiſpheres, 
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T artars. 


all parts of Thibet for buying up the wool, which is 
ſent into Cachemir, and worked into ſhauls, ſuperior 
in elegance to thoſe woven even from the fleeces of 
their own country. This manufacture is a conſider- 


able ſource of wealth. Bernier relates, that in his days, 


ſhauls made expreſsly for the great omrahs, of the 


Tbibetian wool, coſt a hundred and fifty rupees: 


whereas thoſe made of the wool of their own country 
never coſt more than fifty. Theſe articles of luxury 
have, till of late, been ſuppoſed to have been made with 
the hair of a goat, till we were undeceived by Mr. 
Bogle, a gentleman ſent by Mr. Haſtings on a com- 
miſſion to the Tayſhoo Lama of Thibet. His account 
of that diſtant country is inſtructive and entertaining, 
We have ſufficient in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
to make us regret that we have not the whole of that 
memorable miſſion. Both the broad-tailed and long- 
Ariſtotle 


the tails were a cubit broad; the other a cubit in 
length. 

The fat-rumped ſheep without tails, have arched 
noſes, wattles, pendulous ears, and with curled horns, 
like the common ſheep. The wool is coarſe, long, and 


in flocks; the legs ſlender, and the head black. The 
ears are of the ſame colour, with a bed of white in the 
middle. The wool is generally white, ſometimes black 


or reddiſh, and often ſpotted. The buttocks appear 
uite naked and ſmooth, with 


cely ſenſible to the touch. 


the os coccygis between 
"x | T hel 


. 
- 


The broad tailed are found in the kingdom 
of Thibet; and their fleeces, in fineneſs, beauty, and 
length, are equal even to thoſe of Caramania. The 
Cachemirians engroſs this article, and have factors in | 


> TEES 


eſteemed a great delicacy, are of a ſubſtance between 
fat and marrow, and are eaten with the lean of the mut. 
ton. Some of theſe tails weigh fifty -pounds each, 
The ſhort thick tailed ſheep are common among the 


U 
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ryeſe are compoſed only of ſuet; whence Dr. Pallas 
"= properly ſty les this variety ovis ſteatopyges. Theſe 


= | ſheep grow very large, even to two hundred pounds 


EE wcight, of which the poſteriors weigh forty. Their 


IE bloating is ſhort and deep, more like that of a calf than 
TT heep. They abound in all the deſerts of Tartary, 
TIE from the Volga to the Irtis, and the Altaic chain; but 
are more or leſs fat according to the nature of the paſ- 


ture, but moſt ſo where the vernal plants are found; 


1 3 juice and falts, and where falt ſprings and lakes im- 
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The argali, capra ammon of Linnæus, or Siberian 
8X ſheep, hath horns placed on the ſummit of the head, 
dloſe at their baſes, riſing at firſt upright, then bend- 
RE :ng down and twiſting outward, like thoſe of the com- 
mon ram; angular, and wrinkled tranſverſely. In the 
females they are leſs and more upright, bending back- 
= wards: the head like a ram, ears leſs than in that 
animal, neck flender, body large, limbs flender but 
ſtrong, tail-very little more than three inches long; 
hoofs ſmall, and lice thoſe of a common ſheep. The 
hair in ſummer is very ſhort and ſmooth, like that of a 


2 ſtag; 
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down by the ſnows into rather lower regions. They 
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ſag; the head grey, the neck and body browniſh, mix. 1 


ed with aſn · colour; at the back of the neck, and be. E 


hind each ſhoulder, is a duſky ſpot, with the ſpace 1 ; 


about the tail yellowiſh. In the winter, the end of the 


noſe is white, the face cinereous, the back ferruginous, Wl 


mixed with grey, growing yellowiſh towards the rump; 9 


the rump, tail, and belly, white; the coat in this ſea - 
ſon rough, waved, and a little curling; an inch and | 
half long; about the neck two inches, and beneath the 
throat ſtill longer. The uſual ſize of the male is that 
of a ſmaller hind; the female ſomewhat leſs; the form 


ftrong and nervous. 


The next animal related to this ſpecies, is the nl 


s 5 


Movouer of Strabo, and muſmon of Pliny ; perhaps al. I 


ſo the opbion of the latter, and the wild ram of Op- 9 


pian, which with its horns often laid proſtrate even 


the wild boar. Theſe were natives of Spain, Sardinia, 
and Corſica, and are ſtill exiſting in thoſe countries. ⁵ 


The remains of a male animal of this kind, imported 


from Corſica by the illuſtrious defender of the liber- 3 | 


ties of his country, General Paoli, is now preſerved in 


the Leverian Muſeum. . It was at the age of four years 


at the time of its deceaſe. Its horns are twenty-two 8 A 


inches Jong ; the ſpace between tip and tip near eleven; 


life, which ſtinted his growth, and prevented the luxu- 


ancy of its horns; which ought, at its age, to have 


the girth near the baſe the ſame. This poor animal = 
had the ill fortune to fall, in our land of freedom, into 
heavy ſlavery, and hard uſage, in the latter part of his 


ad the volutes of a large-horned ram, to have been 


fifteen inches round at the baſe. On the front of the 
neck is a large ſpot of white. The ſhoulders were 
covered with black hairs; bright and gloſſy in a ſtate 
of vigour. On each fide of the back, near the loins, 
is a large bed of white. The male, in its native coun- 


try, is called mufro, the female mufra. They inhabit 


the higheſt parts of the Corſican alps, unleſs forced 


are 
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. ſo wild, and ſo fearful of mankind, that the old 
nes are never taken alive: but are ſhot by the chaſ- 
ers, who! lie in wait for them. The females bring 
th in the beginning of May, and the young are 
Ser caught after their dam is ſhot. They inſtantly 
row tame, familiar, and attach themſelves to their 
ter. They will copulate with the common ſheep: 
ere is now an inſtance in England of a breed between 
e ram of this ſpecies, and a common ewe. They are 
 kewiſe very fond of the company of goats. In a wild 
ce, they feed on the moſt aerid plants: and when 
me will eat tobacco, and drink wine. Their fleſh is 
oury, but always lean. The horns are uſed for 
oder flaſks, flung in a belt, by the Corfican pea- 
nts ; and ſome are large enough to hold four or five 
Wounds. The Sardinians make uſe of the ſkins dreſ- 
d. and wear them under their ſkirts, under the notion 
preſerving them againſt bad air: they alſo wear a 
rtout without ſleeves made of the ſame materials, 
rich falls below the knees, and wraps cloſe about 
"Mer bodies. The fkin is very thick, and might have 
een proof againſt arrows, when thoſe miſſile weapons 
ere in uſe. At preſent theſe ſurtouts are worn to de- 
nd them againſt the briars and thorns, in paſſing 
rough thickets. In all probability they are the very 
me kind of garment as the maſtruca ſardorum, which 
ee commentators on Cicero ſuppoſe to have been 
ade of the ſkins of the mufro: and the Maſtrucati 
 —ntruncult the people who wore them. This is in a 
anner confirmed, as they are ſtill in uſe with the latre 
banditti of the iſland; who find the benefit of them 
their impetuous ſallies out of the brakes of the coun- 
. on the objects of their rapine. The race is ſtill 
. nd in Sardinia and Corſica: whether it exiſts ſtill 
Macedonia, we are ignorant. It is found in theſe 
ys in great abundance, but confined” to the north- 
eat of Aſia, beyond the lake | Baikal; between the 
Ono and Argun, and on the eaſt of the Lena to the 
"2 Vor. III. No. 33. O : height 
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height of lat. 60; and from the Lena to Kamtſchatka; 
and perhaps the Kurili iſlands. It abounds on the de- 
ſert mountains of Mongalia, Songaria, and Tartary. It 


inhabits the mountains of Perfia, and the north of lil 


Indoſtan. The breed once extended further weſt, 
even to the Irtis: but, as population increaſed, they 


have retired to their preſent obſcure haunts, ſhunning Wl 


thoſe of mankind. : N 

It is probable that theſe, animals are alſo found in 
California. The Jeſuits who viſited that country in 
1697, ſay, that they found a ſpecies of ſheep as big as 


„ and enormous horns like thoſe of a ram; and 


merica is far om being difficult. They were once 
inhabitants. of the Britiſh 


-goat, with tails hanging to the 
longer, and as thick as thoſe of an ox. This ac- 


count, fays Mr. Pennant, * like the reſt of his hi. 
tory, is a mixture of truth and fable: I ſhould have 


been, filent on this head, had I not better authority: 
for I find the figure of this animal on a Roman ſculp- 
ture, taken out of Antoninus's wall near Glaſgow. It 
accompanies a recumbent female figure; with a rota or 
wheel, expreſſive of a via or way, cut poſſibly into Ca- 
ledonia, where theſe animals might, in that early age, 


have been found. Whether they were the objects of 
worſhip, as among the ancient 'Tartars, I will not pre- 


tend to ſay; for among the graves of thoſe diſtant A- 
ſiatics, brazen images and ſtone figures-of their argali, 
or wild ſheep, are frequently found. 

Their preſent habitations, in Siberia, are the ſum- 
mits of 74 higheſt mountains, expoſed to the ſun, and 
free from woods: they go in ſmall flocks; copulate 
in e in the middle of March, 
ene, and ſometimes two, yqung. At that ſeaſon the 


females 


«as - 


- 


\ 
4 
"> __ 1 

5 


calf of a year or two old, with a head like that of a 


with tail and hair ſhorter than that of a ſtag. This is 3X 2 
very likely, as the migration from Kamtſchatka to a- 


iſles. Boethius mentions a 
ecies of ſheep in St. Kilda, larger than the biggeſt 
ground, and horns 


1 * 
N — 
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WS females ſeparate from the males, and edueate their 
ambs; which when firſt dropped are covered with a 
—_—_ ſoft grey curling fleece, which changes into hair late in 
= the ſummer. At two months age the horns appear, 
are broad, and like the face of an ax. In the old rams 
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— they grow to a vaſt ſize: they are' ſometimes found of 
tue length of two Ruſſian yards, meaſured along the 
pires; weigh fifteen pounds apiece: and are ſo capa- 
cious as to give ſhelter to the little-foxes, who find 
tem accidentally fallen in the wilderneſs. Father Ru- 


WE bruquis, the traveller of 1253, firſt takes notice of theſe 


animals, under the name of artak. He ſays he had 
been ſome of the horns ſo large, that he could ſcarcely 
irt a pair with one hand; and the Tartars made great 
XZ drinking-cups with teen. 1 8 
They feed from ſpring to autumn in the little val- 
iies among the tops of the mountains, on young ſhoots 
nnd Alpine plants, and grow very fat. Towards win- 
9 . er they deſcend lower, eat either the dry graſs, peren- 
3 nal plants, moſſes, or lichens; and are found very lean 


n the ſpring: they are then purged by early pulſatillæ, 


* * 

£ 1% 3B 
l 
o 


ind other ſharp anemonoid plants, of which the tame 
deep are alſo exceſſively fond: they, beſides, at all 
eimes of the year, frequent the places abundant in ſalt, 
sas is frequent in every part of Siberia, and excavate 


dle ground, in order to get more readily at it. - Theſe 


anſwer to the licking-places in America, and are the 
hlaunts of deer as well as argali. They are very fear- 
8ful of mankind; when cloſely purſued, they do not run 
na progreſſive courſe, but obliquely-from fide to fide, 
i which they ſhew the nature of ſheep: they ſtrive as 
oon as poſſible to reach the rocky mountains, which 
bey aſcend with great agility; and tread the narroweſt 
paths over the moſt dangerous precipices with the 
_ 2rcateſt ſafety. The old rams are very quarrelſome, 
and have fierce combats among themſelves, fighting 
Vith their head like the common kind: they often 

ſtrike their antagoniſt down the ſteep precipices; and 

O 2 their 
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their horns and bones are frequently found at the bot. 
tom; a mark of the fatal effects of their feuds ; they 
will often entangle their horns accidentally, and, thus 
locked, fall down and periſh. They are important ob- 


jects of the chace with the northern Aſlatics, for their 8 


uſes are conſiderable. The fleſh and fat are eſteemed 
by the natives among the greateſt delicacies. Dodor 
Pallas thought the lamb excellent; but the fleſh, and 
eſpecially the fat, of the old ones leſs agreeable, when 
boiled; but if roaſted exceedingly good. The ſkins, 
with their winter coat, ſerve as warm raiments and co- 
verlets; the horns for variety of neceſſaries. 

The chace of theſe animals is both dangerous and 
difficult. As ſoon as they ſee a man, they aſcend to 
the higheſt peaks of the rocks; and are ſhot with the 
utmoſt ſtratagem, by winding round the rocks, and 
coming on them unaware. At other times they are 
taken in pit-falls made in the paths which lead to their 
favourite ſalt or licking- places. Elks, ſtags, and roes, 
and other wild beaſts, are taken in theſe pits : they are 
often times ſhot with croſs- bows, placed in the way of 
their haunts, which diſcharges its arrow whenever the 
beaſt treads on a ftring faſtened for that purpoſe to the 
trigger. The Mongols and J unguſi uſe frequently a 


nobier method of chace, and ſurround them with hor- 


ſes and dogs. The Kamtſchatkans pals the latter part 
of the ſummer to December, with all their families, 
amidſt the mountains, in purſuit of theſe animals. 
The old rams are of vaſt ſtrength: ten men can 
ſcarcely hold one: the young are very eaſily made 
tame. The firſt trial probably gave origin, among 2 
gentle race of mankind, to the domeſticating theſe 
moſt uſeful of quadrupeds; which the rude Kamt- 
ſchatkans to this moment conſider only as objects of 
the chace, while every other part of the world enjoy 
their various benefits, reclaimed from a ſtate of na- 
ture. Dr. Pallas calls it the ovis fera, and ſays it is the 


parent 
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; parent animal, from whence all the domeſtic ſheep ort- 


' WS givally ſprung. | E Ae 

; SS The ancients did not neglect experiments to im- 
prove the breed of ſheep. Columella fays, that his 
uncle, Columella, a man of ſtrong ſenſe, and an ex- 


cCellent farmer, procured ſome wild rams, which had 
veen brought among other cattle to Cales from Afri- 
ca, by way of tribute, which were of a very ſingular 
colour: theſe he turned to his common ſheep. The 
firſt produce was lambs with a rough coat, but of the 
ſame colour with the rams. Theſe again produced, from 
the Tarentine ewes, lambs with finer fleeces; and, in 


of the ewes, but the colour the ſame with that of the 
father and grandfather: this breed was the ſame which 
the old Romans called umbri; or ſpurious. But there 
= had been onde a notion, that the animal itſelf was no 
more than an hybridous production. ng 
=_ Tityrus ex ovibus oritur, hircoque parente: 
Muſimonem capra ex vervegno ſemine gignit. 
_ The ragelaphus, or bearded ſheep, hath hairs on the 
lower part of the cheeks and upper jaws extremely 
long, forming a divided or double beard; the hair on 


= | the fides, and body, ſhort; on the top of the neck 


longer, and a little ere&: the whole under-part of the 
= neck and ſhoulders covered with coarſe hair, not leſs 
= than fourteen inches long. Beneath the hair, in ever 
part, is a ſhort genuine wool, the rudiments of a fleccy 
= cloathing :. the colour of the breaſt, neck, back, and 
ade, is of a pale ferruginous colour, and the tail very 
ſhort: the horns are cloſe at the baſe, recurvated, 


_ twenty-five inches long, eleven in circumference in the 


—_ thickeſt place, diverging, and bending outwards ;. their 
points being nineteen inches diſtant from each other. 
one of theſe animals was brought into England from 
—_ Barbary in 1561, by Doctor Caius. He ſays, that it 
RS inhabited the mountainous and rocky parts of Mauri- 

tania; 


the third generation, the fleeces were as fine as thoſe. 
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tania ; and ſeemed. in confinement to be very gentle, 
full of play, and frolickſome, like a goat -< 

were like thoſe of a ram. This appears to be the tra. 


gelaphus of Pliny, not only on account of its beard, | * 


and the great length of hair on its ſhoulders ; but like. 
wiſe of the place where that Roman naturaliſt ſays it 
was found, near the river Phaſis; for Doctor Pallas 
fays, that an animal with a divided beard, probably the 
ſame, has lately been diſcovered by Profeſſor Guilden- 
ſtaedt, on the mountains of Caucaſus; from whoſe 
foot ariſes the very river, on whoſe banks were its an- 
cient haunts. This ſpecies and the former agree great- 


ly together, the beard excepted, and great length of MM 


hair . the breaſt. In all probability it is one and the 
ES, 1 5 J 

Of Alt the animals with which Divine Providence 
has ſtored the world for the uſe of man, none is to be 
found more innocent, more uſeful, or more valuable, 
than the ſheep, The ſheep ſupplies us with food and 
cloathing, and finds ample employment for our poor 
at all times and ſeaſong of the year, whereby a variety 
of manufactures of woollen cloth is carried on without 
interruption to domeſtic comfort and loſs to friendly 
ſociety or injury to health, as is the caſe with many 
other occupations. Every lock of wool that grows on 
its back becomes the means of ſupport to the ſtaplers, 
dyers, pickers, ſcourers, ſcriblers, carders, combers, 
ſpinners, ſpoolers, warpers, queelers, weavers, fullers, 
tuckers, burlers, ſhearmen, preſſers, clothiers, and 
packers, who, one after another, tumble and toſs, and 
twiſt, and bake, and boil, this raw material, till they 
haye each extracted a livelihood out of it; and then 
comes the merchant, who, in his turn, ſhips it (in its 
higheſt ſtate of improvement) to all quarters of the 
globe, from whence he brings back every kind of riches 
to his country, in return for this valuable commodity 

which the. ſheep affords, f ; 
VP 85 Beſides 
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f his coat, produces another againſt the next year; 


ad when we are hungry, and kill him for food, he 
ies us his ſkin to employ the fell-mongers and parch- 
nvent-makers, who ſupply us with a durable material for 
(cceuring our eſtates, rights, and poſſeſſions; and if our 
enemies take the field againſt us, ſupplies us with a 
powerful inſtrument for rouſing our courage to repel 


teir attacks. When the parchment-maker has taken 


a much of the ſkin as he can uſe, theglue-maker comes 
ter and picks up every morſel that is left, and there- 
with ſupplics a material for the carpenter and cabi- 


 2ct-maker, which they cannot do without, and which 
ss eſſentially neceſſary before we can have elegant fur- 


; niture in our houſes; tables, chairs, looking-glaſſes, and 


artificial mode of light, whereby we preſerve every plea- 
= ſure of domeſtic ſociety, and with whoſe aſſiſtance we 
can continue our work, or write or read, and improve 
= ou; minds, or enjoy the ſocial mirth of our tables. A- 
nother part of the ſlaughtered animal ſupplies us with 


an ingredient neceſſary for making good common ſoap,” 
A uſeful ſtore for producing cleanlineſs in every family, 
nch or poor. Neither need the horns be thrown a- 
_ ay; for they are converted by the button - makers and 
_ tzurners into a cheap kind of buttons, tips for bows,” 

and many uſeful ornaments. - From the very trotters 


gan oil is extracted uſeful for many purpoſes, and they 
afford good food when baked in an oven. Even the 


bones are uſeful alſo; for by a: late invention of Dr. 


WT Higgins, they are found, when reduced to aſhes, to be 


| ders the compoſition more durable by effectually pre- 
venting Ita cracking. b 21 1 i 1 fp 72 


Feldes this, the uſeful animal; after being deprived | 


3 2 hundred other articles of convenience: and when the 
= winter nights come on, while we are deprived of the» 
= cheering light of the ſun, the ſheep ſupplies us with an 


an uſeful and eſſential ingredient in the compoſition of 
de fineſt artificial ſtone in ornamental work for chim- 
vey- pieces, cornioes of rooms, houſes, &c. which ren- 


If 


— 
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If it is objected to the meek inoffenſive creature, tha nl 


he is expenſive while living, in eating up our graſs, 
&c. it may be anſwered that it is quite the contrary; 1 
for he can feed where every other animal has been be. 
fore him and grazed all they could find; and that if he 
takes a little graſs on our downs or in our fields, he 
amply repays us for every blade of graſs in the richnes 
of the manure which he leaves behind him. He pro- 
tects the hand from the cold wintry blaſt, by providing 
them with the ſofteſt leather gloves. Every gentle. 
man's library is alſo more or leſs indebted to him for = 
the binding of his books, for the ſheath of his ſword, mm 
and for caſes for his inſtruments; in ſhort; not to be 
tedious in mentioning the various uſes of leather, there 
is hardly any furniture or utenſil of life but the ſheey 
contributes to render either more uſeful, convenient, 
or ornamental. As the ſheep is ſo valuable an ani- } 


mal, every piece of information concerning the proper 


method of managing it muſt be of importance. It will | 


not therefore be uſeleſs nor unentertaining to give ſome 
account of the manner of managing ſheep in Spain, x 
country famous for producing the beſt wool. 
In Spain there are two kinds of ſheep: the coarſe- 
3 which always remain in their native 


country, and are houſed every night in winter; and the 
fine-woolled ſheep, which are always in the open air, al 
and travel every ſummer from the cool mountains f 
the northern parts of Spain, to feed in winter on the 


ſouthern plains of Andaluſia, Mancha, and Eſtrama- 
dura. Of theſe latter, it appears from accurate com- 


putations, that there are about five millions; and that iſ 


the wool and fleſh of a flock of ten thouſand ſheep pro- 
duce yearly about twenty-four reals a-head, or about 
the value of twelve Engliſh fixpences, one of which 
belongs to the owner, three to the king, and the other 
eight are allowed for the expences of paſture, tythes, 
ſhepherds, . ſalt, ſnearing, &c. Ten thouſand 
ſheep form a flock, which is divided into ten tribes, 


under 
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der the management of one perſon, who has abſo- 
lte dominion over fifty ſhepherds and fifty dogs. In 
ie 16th century the travelling ſheep were eſtimated at 
een millions: under Philip III. the number was di- 
En iniſhed to two millions and a half. Uſtariz, Who 
rote at the beginning of this century, made it amount 
o four millions. The general opinion is, that at pre- 
ent it does not exceed five millions. If to this num- 
er the eight millions of ſtationary ſheep be added, it 
in maze nearly thirteen millions of animals, all ma- 
aged contrary to the true intereſts of Spain, for the 
a vantage of a few individuals. : For the proprietors 
f fationary flocks alſo have privileges which greatly 
eeſemble thoſe of the members of the Meſts.  Ac- 
cording to Arriquebar, Spain contains eight millions 
of tinc-woolled ſheep, ten millions of coarſe-woolled, 
nd five hundred thouſand bulls, oxen, and cows. .. 
M. Bourgoanne, a French gentleman, who refided 
many years in Spain, and directed his inquiries chiefly. 
s the civil government, trade, and manufactures, of 
that country, gives the following account of the wan- 
aeering ſheep of Segovia. It is (ſays he) in the 
ereighbouring mountains that a part of the wandering. 
beep feed during the fine ſeaſon. They leave them in 
the month of October, paſs over thoſe which ſeparate 
the two Caſtiles, croſs New Caſtile, and diſperſe them- 


a> S um—_— Ll 


eives in the plains of Eftramadura and Andaluſia. For 
ome years paſt thoſe of the two Caſtiles, which are 
ithin reach of the Sierra-Morena, go thither to pals. 
be winter; which, in that part of Spain, is more. 
1d: the length of their day's journey is in propor- 
oon to the paſture they meet with, They travel in 
ocks from one thouſand to twelve hundred in num- 
eer, under the conduct of two ſhepherds ;.one of whom 
called the mayoral, the other the zagal. When ar- 
ived at the place of their deſtination, they are diſtri- 
utc in the paſtures previouſly aſſigned them. They 
ctr in the month of April; and, whether it be habit 

Vor. III. No. 33. F ou 
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or natural inſtinct that draws them towards the cſi. 


mate, which at this ſeaſon becomes moſt proper for nl 


them, the inquietude which they manifeſt might, in 


cafe of need, ferve as an almanac to their conduRors,” | 'Y 5 : 
Mr. Arthur Young, in that patriotic work which he 


conducted with great induſtry and judgment, the An- 
nals of Agriculture, gives us a very accurate and inte- 
refting account of the Pyrenean or Catalonian ſheep, 


On the northern ridge, bearing to the weſt, are 


the paſtures of the Spaniſh flocks. This ridge is not, 
however, the whole; there are two other mountains, 
quite in a different fituation, and the ſheep travel from 


one to another as the paſturage is ſhort or plentiful. 1 


examined the ſoil of theſe mountain paſtures, and found 9 5 


It in general ſtony; what in the weſt of England would 
be called a ſtone braſh, with ſome mixture of loam, 
and in a few places a little peaty. The plants are man 

of them untouched by the ſheep; many ferns, el 
ſas, violets, &c. but burnet and the narrow-leaved 
plantain were eaten, as may be ſuppoſed, cloſe. I 
looked for trefails, but found ſcarcely any : it was ap- 
Parent that foil and peculiarity of herbage had little to 
do in rendering theſe heights proper for ſheep. In the 


northern parts of Europe, the tops of mountains half nll 


the height of theſe (for we were above ſhow in July) 
are bogs, all are fo which I have ſeen in our iflands, or 
at leaft the proportion of dry land is very trifling to 
chat which is extremely wet: here they are in general 
very dry. Now a great range of dry land, let the 
plants be what they may, will in every country fuit 
ſheep. The flock is every night brought to one ſpot, 
which is fituated at the end of the valley on the river 
T have mentioned, and near the port or paſſage of Pi- 
cada: it is a level ſpot ſheltered from all winds, The 
ſoil is eight or nine inches deep of old dung, not at all 
incloſed: from the freedom from wood all around, it 
ſeems to be choſen partly for fafety againſt wolves and 
bears. Near it is a-yery large ſtone, or rather _ 
9 ; 4 * 
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uen from the mountain. This the ſhepherds have 
kn for a ſhelter, and have built a hut againſt it; 
tyeir beds are ſheep-ſkins, and their door fo ſmall that 
thy crawl in. I faw no place for fire; but they have 
, ſince they dreſs here the fleſh of their ſheep, and 
rn the night ſometimes keep off the bears, by whirling 
WW re-brands : four of them belonging to the flock men- 
tioned above lie here, I viewed their flock very carey 
Fully, and by means of our guide and interpreter, made 
come inquiries of the ſhepherds, which they anſwered 
= cadily, and very civilly. A Spaniard at Venaſque, a 
city in the Pyrenees, gives fix hundred livres French 
(the livre is tenpence halfpenny Engliſh) a year for 
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bonia, a journey of twelve or thirteen days, and when 


are always in the open air, never houſed or under co- 
ver, and never taſte of any food but what they can find 
on the hills. | 1 | 
— < Four ſhepherds, and from four to fix large Spa- 
RE niſh dogs, have the care of this flock :: the latter are in 
France called of the Pyrences breed; they are black 
and white, of the ſize of a large wolf, a large head and 
neck, armed with collars ſtuck with iron ſpikes. - No 
volf can ſtand againſt them; but bears are more po- 
tent adverſaries: if a bear can reach a tree, he is ſafe; 
be riſes on his hind legs, with his back to the tree, and 
„ ſets the dogs at defiance. In the night the ſhepherds 
rely entirely on their dogs; but on hearing them bark 
_ -< <ady with fire-arms, as the dogs rarely bark if a 
8 bear is not at hand. I Was ſurpriſed to find that they 
ee fed only with bread and milk. The head ſhepherd 
b paid a hundred and twenty livres a- year wages and 
bread; the others eighty N and bread. But they 
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are allowed to keep goats, of which they have many, 
which they milk every day. Their food is milk and 
bread, except the fleſh of ſuch ſheep or lambs as acci- 
dents pive them. The head ſhepherd keeps on the 
mountain top, or an elevated ſpot, from whence he can 
the better fee around while the flock traverſes the de- 
clivities. In doing this the ſheep are expoſed to great 
dangers in places that are ſtony; for by walking among 
the rocks, and eſpecially the goats, they move the 
ſtones, which, rolling down. the hills, acquire an acce- 
lerated force enough to knock a man down, and ſhecp 
are often killed by them ; yet we ſaw how alert they 
were to avoid {ſuch ſtones, and cautiouſly on their guard 
againſt them. I examined the ſheep attentively. They 
are in general polled, but ſome have horns; which in 
the rams turn backwards behind the ears and projet 
half a circle forward ; the ewes horns turn alſo behind 
the ears, but do not project: the legs white or reddiſh; 
ſpeckled faces, ſome white, ſome reddiſh ; they would 
Weigh fat, I reckon, on an average, from fifteen to 

eighteen pounds a quarter. Some tails ſhort, ſomelong, 

A few black ſheep among them: ſome with a v 
little tuft of wool on their foreheads. On the whole 
they reſemble thoſe on our South Downs; their legs 
are as ſhort as thoſe of that breed; a point which me- 
rits obſervation, as they travel ſo much and ſo well. 
Their ſhape is very good; round ribs and flat ſtrait 
backs; and would with us be reckoned handſome 
ſheep; all in good order and fleſh. In order to be ill 
better acquainted with them, I defired one of the ſhep- 
herds to catch a ram for me to feel, and examine the 
wool, which I found very thick and good of the card- 
mg ſort, as may be ſuppoſed. I took a ſpecimen of it, 
and alſo of a hoggit, or lamb of laſt year. In regard 
to the mellow ſoftneſs. under the ſkin, which, in Mr. 
Bakewell's opinion, is a ſtrong indication of a good 
breed, with à diſpoſition to fatten, he had it in a much 
ſuperiot degree to many of our Engliſh breeds, to = 
Jas 3 EY 1 
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full as much ſo as the South Downs, which are for that 


*F | point the beſt ſhort-woolled ſheep in England. The 


fleece was on his back, and weighed, as I gueſſed, about 


= eight pounds Engliſh ; but the average, they ſay, of 
tue flock is from four to five, as I calculated by redu- 
Me cing the Catalonian pound of twelve ounces to ours of 
ſixteen. This ram had the wool of the back part of 
hes neck tied cloſe, and the upper tuft tied a ſecond 
not by way of ornament; nor do they ever ſhear this 


art of the fleece for that reaſon: we ſaw ſeveral in the 
flock with this ſpecies of decoration. They faid that 


_= this ram would ſell in Catalonia for twenty livres. A 
circumſtance which cannot be too much commended, 


and deſerves univerſal imitation, is the extreme doci- 
lity they accuſtom them to. When I deſired the ſhep- 
herd to catch one of his rams, I ſuppoſed he would do 
it with his crook, or probably not be able to do it at 
all; but he walked into the flock, and ſingling out a 
ram and a goat, bid them follow him, which they did 
immediately; and he talked to them while they were 
obeying him, holding out his hand as if to give them 
| ſomething. By this method he brought me the ram, 
which I caught, and held without difficulty.” 

The beſt ſort of Engliſh ſheep for fine wool are 
thoſe bred in Herefordſhire, Devonſhire, and Worceſ- 
terſhire ; but they are ſmall, and black-faced, and bear 
but a ſmall quantity. Warwick, Leicefterſhire, Buck- 
ingham, and Northamptonſhire, breed: a large-boned 
- ſheep, of the beſt ſhape and deepeſt wool we have. 
The marſhes of Lincolnſhire breed a very large kind 
of ſheep, but their wool is not good, unleſs the breed 
be mended by bringing in the ſheep of 'other counties 
among them, which is a ſcheme of late very profitably 
followed there. In this county it is no uncommon 
thing to give fifty guineas for a ram, and a guinea for 
the admiſſion of a ewe to one of theſe valuable males, 
or twenty guineas for the uſe of it for a certain number 
of ewes during one ſeaſon. - Suffolk alſo breeds a very 

8 5 _ valuable 
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valuable kind of ſheep. The northern counties in ge. 
neral breed ſheep with long but hairy wool: however, 
the wool which is taken we the neck and ſhoulders 
of the Yorkſhire ſheep is uſed for mixing with Spaniſk | 
wool in ſome of their fineſt cloths. | | 
Wales bears a ſmall hardy kind of ſheep, which has 
the beſt taſted fleſh, but the worſt wool of all. Never- 
theleſs it is of more extenſive uſe than the fineſt Sego- 
- vian fleeces; for the benefit of the flannel manufacture 
is univerſally known. The ſheep of Ireland vary like 
thoſe of Great Britain: thoſe of the ſouth and eaſt be- 
ing large and their fleſh rank : thoſe of the north and 
the mountainous parts ſmall and their fleſh ſweet. The 
fleeces in the ſame manner differ in degrees of value, 
Scotland breeds a ſmall kind, and their fleeces are 
coarſe, 

But the new Leiceſterſhire breed is the moſt faſhion- 
able, and of courſe the moſt profitable breed, in Eng- 
land. Joſeph Altom of Clifton, who raiſed himſelf 
from a plough-boy, was the firſt who diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in the midland counties for a ſuperior breed of 
ſheep. How he improved his breed is not known; 
but it was cuſtomary for eminent farmers in his time 
to go to Clifton in ſummer to chooſe and purchaſe 
ram- lambs, for which they paid two or three guineas. 
This man was ſucceeded by the celebrated Mr. Bake- 
well, of Diſhley; and it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed 
that the breed, by means of Altom's ſtock, had paſſed 
the firſt ftage of improvement before Mr. Bakewell's 
time. Still, however, it muſt be acknowledged, that 
the Leiceſterſhire breed of ſheep owes its —— high 
ſtate of improvement to the ability and care of Mr. 
Bakewell. | | | 3 

„The manner in which Mr. Bakewell raiſed his 
ſheep to the degree of celebrity in which they deſerv- 
ecly ftand, is, notwithſtanding the recentneſs of the 
improvement, and its being done in the day of thou · 
ſauds now living, a thing in diſpute; even among 
men 
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nen high in the profeſſion, and living in the very di- 


arict in which the improvement has been carried on! 
some are of opinion that he effected it by a croſs with 
tune Wiltſhire breed; an improbable idea, as their form 
together contradicts it: others, that the Ryeland 
breed were uſed for this purpoſe; and with ſome ſhow 
of probability. If any croſs whatever was uſed, the 
Ryeland- breed, whether we view the form, the ſize, 
the wool, the fleſh, or the fatting quality, is the moſt 
WS probable inſtrument of improvement. It is however 
WT probable, that no croſs with any alien breed whatever 
bas been uſed ; but that the improvement has been ef- 
fected by ſelecting individuals from kindred breeds; 
= from the ſeveral breeds or varieties of long-woolled 
= ſheep, with which Mr. Bakewell was ſurrounded on 
almoſt every fide, and by breeding from the ſame fa- 


8 mily, with this ſelection: ſolicitouſly ſeizing the ſupe- 
rior accidental varieties produced; aſſociating theſe 


Varieties; and ſtill continuing to ſelect, with judg- 
ment, the ſuperior individuals. 


e It now remains to give a deſcription of the ſupe- 


rior claſs of individuals of this breed, eſpecially ewes 
and wedders, in full condition, but not immoderatel 
fat. The rams will require to be diſtinguiſhed after- 
_ wards. The head is long, ſmall, and hornleſs, with 
ears ſomewhat long, and ſtanding backward, and with 
tue noſe ſhooting forward. The neck thin, and clean 
_ toward the head; but taking a conical form; ſtanding” 


low, and enlarging every way at the baſe; the fore-end 


; . | altogether ſhort. The boſom broad, with the ſhoulders, 


ribs, and chine, extraordinary full. The Join broad, 


aud the back level. The haunches comparatively full 
_ ward the hips, but light downward; being altoge- 
cher {mall in proportion to the fore- parts. The legs, 
_ t preſent, of a moderate length; with the bone ex- 
_ <mcly fine. The bone throughout remarkably light. 


The carcaſe, when fully fat, takes a remarkable form : 


much wider than it is deep, and almoſt as broad as it is 


- 


long, 
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long. Full on the ſhoulder, wideſt on the ribs, nar. 
rowing. with a regular curve towards the tail; 2p. 
proaching the form of the turtle nearer perhaps than wu 


any other animal. The pelt is thin, and the tail ſmall. nn 


The wool is ſhorter than long wools in general, but 9 | = 
much longer than the middle wools; the ordinary 8: 
length of ſtaple five to ſeven inches, varying much in 


fineneſs and weight.” 


This breed ſurpaſſes every other in beauty of form; A 1 
they are full and weighty in the fore quarters; and are 
remarkable for ſmallneſs of bone. Mr. Marſhall, wo 


has been of ſo much benefit to agriculture and his 9 j 
country by his publications, informs us, in his Rural "2m 


Economy of the Midland Counties, that he has ſeen a 


rib of a ſheep of this breed contraſted with one of a 


Norfolk ſheep : the diſparity was ſtriking ; the latter 


nearly twice the ſize; while the meat which covered the 


former was three times the thickneſs: conſequently the 
proportion of meat to bone was in the one incompara- 


| bly greater than in the other. Therefore, in this point 


of view, the improved breed has a decided preference: 
for ſurely while mankind continue to eat fleſh and throw 
away bone, the former muſt be, to the conſumer at 
leaſt, the more valuable. | 

The criterions of good and bad fleſh while the ani- 
mal is alive differ in Jifferent ſpecies, and are not pro- 
perly ſettled in the ſame ſpecies. One ſuperior breeder 
is of opinion, that if the fleſh is not looſe, it is of courſe 
good ; holding, that the fleſh of ſheep is never found 
in a ſtate of hardneſs, like that of ill-fleſhed cattle: 
while others make a fourfold diſtinction of the fleſh of 
ſheep; as looſeneſs, mellowneſs, firmneſs, hardneſs: 
conſidering the firſt and the laſt equally exceptionable, 
and the ſecond and third equally deſirable; a happy mis- 


ture of the two being deemed the point of perfection. 
The fleſh of ſheep when ſlaughtered, is well known 


to be of various qualities. Some is compoſed of large 


coarſe grains, interſperſed with wide empty pores like 


a ſponge: 
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Y b - | ſponge: others, of large grains, with wide pores fill- 
a with fat; others, of fine cloſe grains, with ſmaller 
ores filled with fat: and a fourth, of cloſe grains, 
out any intermixture of fatneſs. The fleſh of 
ce, when dreſſed, is equally well known to poſſeſs a 
ariety of qualities: ſome mutton is coarſe, dry, and 
En fpid; a dry ſponge, affording little or no gravy of any 
Solour. Another ſort is ſomewhat firmer, imparting a 
ent coloured gravy only. A third plump, ſhort, and 
alatable; affording a mixture of white and red gravy. 
fourth likewiſe plump and well-flavoured, but diſ- 
charging red gravy, and this in various quantities. It 
i likewiſe obſervable, that ſome mutton, when dreſſed, 
E-ppears covered with a thick, tough, parchment-like 
integument; others with a membrane comparatively 
fne and flexible. But theſe, and ſome of the other 
SE qualities of mutton, may not be wholly owing to breed, 
but in part to the age and the ſtate of fatneſs at the 
time of ſlaughter. Examined in this light, whether we 
conſider the degree of fatneſs, or their natural propen- 
MT ſity to a tate of fatneſs, even at an early age, the im- 
proved breed of Leiceſterſhire ſheep appear with many 
—_ uperior advantages. 

I) he degree of fatneſs to which the individuals of this 
bdreed are capable of being raiſed, will perhaps appear 
incredible to thoſe who have not had an opportunity of 


being convinced by their own obſervation. *< I have 
een wedders (ſays Mr. Marſhall) of only two ſhear, 
two to three years old, fo loaded with fat as to be 

WF ſcarcely able to make a run; and whoſe fat lay ſo much 

_ :thout the bone, it ſeemed ready to be ſhaken from 
dhe ribs on the ſmalleſt agitation. It is common for the 
mneep of this breed to have ſuch a projection of fat up- 
on the ribs, immediately behind the ſhoulder, that it 
may caſily be gathered up in the hand, as the flank of 

a tat bullock. Hence it has gained, in technical lan- 
guage, the name of the fore-flank ; a point which a 


modern breeder never fails to touch in judging of the 
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quality ofthis breed of ſheep. What is, perhaps, ſtill more nl 


extraordinary, it is not rare for the rams, at leaſt of this 
breed, to be © cracked on the back; that is, to be 
\ cloven along the top of the chine, in the manner fat 
ſheep generally are upon the rump. This mark is con- 
ſidered as an evidence of the beſt blood. Extraordi- 
nary, however, as are theſe appearances while the ani- 
mals are living, the facts are ſtill ſhore ſtriking after 
they are ſlaughtered. At Litchfield, in February 1785, 
I ſaw a fore-quarter of mutton, fatted by Mr. Princep 
of Croxall, and which meaſured upon the ribs four 
inches of fat. It muſt be acknowledged, however, that 
the Leiceſterſnire breed do not produce ſo much wool 
as moſt other long-woolled ſheep.” 5 

As the practice of letting rams by the ſeaſon is now 
become profitable, it may be uſeful to mention the me- 
thod of rearing them. The principal ram- breeders 
ſave annually twenty, thirty, or perhaps forty, ram- 
lambs; caſtration being ſeldom applied, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, to the produce of a valuable ram ; for in the 
choice of theſe lambs they are led more by blood, or 
parentage, than by form; on which, at an early age, 
little dependence can be placed. Their treatment from 
the time they are weaned, in July or Auguſt, until the 
time of ſhearing, the firſt week in June, conſiſts in 
giving them every indulgence of keep, in order to puſh 
them forward for the ſhow ; it being the common prac- 
tice to let ſuch as are fit to be let the firſt ſeaſon, while 
they are yet yearlings. Their firſt paſture, after wean- 
ing, is pretty generally clover, that has been mown 
early, and has got a ſecond time into head ; the heads 
of clover being conſidered as a moſt forcing food ot 
ſheep. After this goes off, turnips, cabbages, colewort, 
with hay, and (report ſays) with corn. But the uic 
of this the breeders ſeverally deny, though collective 
they may be liable to the charge. Be this as it may, 
ſomething confiderahle depends on the art of making 
up, not labs onlv, but rams of all ages. Fat, lice 

| | Wt charity, 
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WE ſhillings to a guinea, and from one to ten. 
Mr. Bakewell let ſeveral at ten guineas each; and, what 
zs rather inexplicable, Mr. Parkinſon, of Quarndon, let 
one the fame year for twenty-five guineas; a price 
We which then aſtoniſhed the whole country. 
time to 1786, Mr, Bakewell's ſtock roſe rapidly from 
ten to a hundred puineas; and that year he let two 
= thirds of one ram (reſerving one-third of the uſual 
number of ewes to himſelf) to two principal breeders, 

for a hundred guineas each, the entire ſervices of the 
ram being rated at three hundred guineas ! Mr. Bake- 

vell making that year, by letting 20 rams only, more 
than a thouſand pounds! After that time the prices 

ttill kept riſing. Four hundred guineas were repeat- 
edly given. 
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charity, covers a multitudes of faults; and beſides, is 


the beſt evidence of their fatting quality which their 
owners can produce (i. e. their natural propenſity to a 
gate of fatneſs), while in the fatneſs of the ſharhogs, 
tor vearlings, is ſeen their degree of inclination to fat at 
WE an early age. Fatting quality being the one thing need- 
ful in grazing ſtock, and being found, in ſome conſi- 


RE dcrablc degree at leaſt, to be hereditary, the fatteſt rams 
are of courſe the beſt ; though other attachments, well 
or ill placed, as to form or faſhionable points, will per- 
IT haps have equal or greater weight in the minds of ſome 
men, even in this enlightened age. Such ſhearlings as 
Vin not make up ſufficiently as to form and fatneſs, 
are either kept on to another year to give them a fair 
chance, or are caſtrated, or butchered while yearlings.“ 
RE From the firſt letting, about forty years ago, to the 
WE year 1780, the prices kept gradually riſing from fifteen 


In 1780 


From that 


Mr. Bakewell, in 1789, made twelve 


| hundred guineas by three rams, (brothers, we believe); 
two thouſand of ſeven; and of his whole letting, full 
| three thouſand guineas! Indeed the progreſs Mr. 
| Bakewell was making, not only in the breed of ſheep, 
but in that of long-horned cattle, and black draft-hor- 
| fes, promiſed the moſt extenſive advantages to himſelf 


Q. 2 


and 
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and the pub ic. He exhibited his famous black horſe 
to the king and many of the nobility, in the court. nl 
yard at St. James's; but death intervened, and put aa 
end to his extenſive views, on the iſt of October, 
1795. Beſides this extraordinary ſum made by Mr. 


v0 


Bakewell, there are fix or ſeven other breeders hy 


make from five hundred to a thouſand guincas c::h, 
The whole amount of monies produced that year in 
the Midland Counties, by letting rams of the modern 
breed for one ſeaſon only, is eſtimated, by thoſe ho x 
are adequate to the ſubject, at the almoſt incredible ſum 


of ten thouſand pounds. 


Rams previous to this ſeaſon are reduced from the 
eumbrous fat ſtate in which they are ſhewn. The uſual 88 
time of ſending them out is the middle of September. 
They are conveyed in carriages of two wheels with 
ſprings, or hung in ſlings, twenty or thirty miles a- 


day, ſometimes to the diſtance of two or three hun- 
dred miles. They are not turned looſe among the 
ewes, but kept apart in a ſmall encloſure, where a 
couple of ewes only are admitted at once. When the ſea. 
ſon is over, every care is taken to make the rams look as 
fat and handſome as poſſible. In the choice of ewes 
the breeder is led by the ſame criterions as in the choice 
of rams. Breed is the firſt object of conſideration. Ex- 


celleney, in any ſpecies or variety of live- ſtock, cannot Wi 
be attained with any degree of certainty, let the male 


be ever ſo excellent, unleſs the females employed like- 
wiſe inherit a large proportion of the genuine blood, 
be the ſpecies or variety what it may. Hence no pru- 
dent man ventures to give the higher prices for Mr. 
Bake well's, or the Diſhley, rams, unleſs his ewes ere 
deeply tinctured with the Diſhley blood. Next to 
breed is fleſh, fat, form, and wool. 

After the lambs are weaned, the ewes are kept in 
common feeding- places, without any alteration of paſ- 
ture, previous to their taking the ram. In vinter they 
are kept on graſs, hay, turnips, and cabbages. * - 

| ” e 
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Ct cds of the modern breed are much finer than moſt 
others, the ewes lamb with leſs difficulty. The female 
lambs, on being weaned, are put to good keep, but 


RT have not ſuch high indulgence ſhewn them as the males, 
dae prevailing practice being to keep them from the 
ram the firſt autumn. At weaning time, or previouſly 


to the admiſſion of the ram, the ewes are culled, to 
make room for the thaves or ſhearlings, whoſe ſuperior 
TE blood and faſhion intitle them to a place in the breed=- 
RE ing fock. In the work of culling, the ram-breeder 
and the mere grazier go by ſomewhat different guides. 
he grazier's guide is principally age, ſeldom giving 
his ewes the ram after they are four ſhear. The ram- 
breeder, on the contrary, goes chiefly by merit; an 
ewe that has brought him a good ram or two is con- 
i inued in the flock ſo long as ſhe will breed. T here are 
inſtances of ewes having been prolific to the tenth or 
RE twelfth year; but in general the ewes of this breed go 
off at ſix or ſeven ſhear. In the practice of ſome of 
the principal ram-breeders, the culling ewes are never 
BE ſuffered to go out of their hands until after they are 
—_ !{ughtered, the breeders not only fatting them, but 
bhaaving them butchered, on their premiſes. There are 
others, however, who ſell them; and ſometimes at ex- 
traordinary prices. Three, four, and even ſo high as 
ten, guineas each have been given for theſe outcaſts. 
Lo In purchaſing ſheep in general, the farmer ſhould 
always buy from a worſe land than his own, and they 
ſhould be big- boned, and have a long greaſy wool, 
curling cloſe and well. Theſe ſheep always breed the 
fineſt wool, and are alſo the moſt gpproved of by the 
butcher for ſale in the market. For. the choice of ſhee 
to breed, the ram muſt be young, and his ſkin of the 
ſame colour with his wool, for the lambs will be of the 
fame colour with his ſkin. He ſhould have a large 
long body ; a broad forehead, round and well riſing ; 
large eyes; and ſtrait and ſhort noſtrils. The polled 
theep, that is, thoſe which have no horns, are found P 
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be the beſt breeders. The ewe ſhould have a broad 


back; a large bending neck; ſmall, but ſhort, clean, 


and nimble, legs; and a thick deep wool covering her Rn: 


all over. To know whether they be ſound or not, the 


farmer ſhould examine the wool that none of it be 


wanting, and ſee that the gums be red, the teeth white 


and even, and the briſket-ſkin red, the wool firm, the 
breath ſweet, and the feet not hot. Two years old i; 
the beſt time for beginning to breed; and their fir 
lambs ſhould not be kept too long, to weaken them 
by ſuckling, but be fold as ſoon as conveniently may be. 
They will breed advantageouſly till they are ſeven 
years old. The farmers have a method of knowing 
the age of a ſheep, as a horſe is known, by the mouth. 
When a ſheep is one ſhear, as they exprels it, it has 
two broad teeth before; when it is two ſhear, it will 
have four; when three, fix; and when four eight. 
After this their mouths begin to break. The differ- 
ence of land makes a very great difference in the ſheep. 
The fat paſtures breed ſtraight tall ſheep, and the bar- 


ren hills and downs breed ſquare ſhort ones ; woods 


2nd mountains breed tall and flender ſheep; but the 
beſt of all are thoſe bred upon new-ploughed land and 
dry grounds. On the contrary, all wet and moiſt lands 


are bad tor ſheep, eſpecially ſuch as are ſubje& to be 


overfiowed, and to have ſand and dirt left in them. 


The falt marſhes are, however, an exception to this 


general rule, for their ſaltneſs makes amends for their 
moiſture; ſalt, by reaſon of its drying quality, being of 
great advantage to ſheep, 
As to the time of putting the rams to the ewes, the 
farmer muſt confi:ler at what time of the ſpring his 
graſs will be fit to maintain them and their lambs, and 
whether he has turnips to do it till the graſs comes; 


for very often both the ewes and lambs are deſtroyed 


by the want of food; or if this does not happen, if the 


lambs are only ftinted in their growth by it, it is an 
accident that they never recover. Ihe ewe goes twenty 
| | | weeks 


_ 1:5 and outſides ſcooped in the ground: the pe 
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1 7 Looks with lamb, and according to this it is eaſy to 
aculate the proper time. The beſt time for them to 
| dean is in April, unleſs the owner has very forward 


graſs or turnips, or the ſheep are field ſheep. Where 


you have not incloſures to keep them in, then it may be 
proper they ſhould yean in January, that the lambs 
may be ſtrong by May-day, and be able to follow the 
dam over the fallows and water-furrows; but then the 
lambs that come ſo early muſt have a great deal of care 
taken of them, and ſo indeed ſhould all other lambs at 
their firſt falling, elſe while they are weak the crows 
and magpies will pick their eyes out. 


When the ſheep are turned into fields of wheat or 


rye to feed, it muſt not be too rank at firſt, for if it be, 
W it generally throws them into ſcourings. Ewes that are 
big ſhould be kept but bare, for it is very dangerous 
co them to be fat at the time of their bringing forth 
their young. They may be well fed, indeed, like cows, 
a a fortnight beforehand, to put them in heart. The 
feeding ſheep with turnips is one great advantage to 
the farmers. When they are made to eat turnips they 
We ſoon fatten, but there is ſome difficulty in bringing this 
about. The old ones always refuſe them at firſt, and 
vill ſometimes faſt three or four days, till almoſt fa- 
miſhed; but the young lambs fail to at once. The 
common way, in ſome places, of turning a flock of 
ſneep at large into a field of turnips, is very diſadvan- 
tageous, for they will thus deſtroy as many in a fort- 
night as would keep them a whole winter, There are 
three other ways of feeding them on this food, all of 
which have their ſeveral advantages. The firit way is 
W to divide the land by hurdles, and allow the ſheep to 


come upon ſuch a portion only at a time as they can 


at in one day, and fo advance the hurdles farther into 
dhe ground daily till all be eaten. This is infinitely 
* better than the former random method; but they ne- 


ver eat them clean even this way, but leave the bot- 


ople 
pull 
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pull up thefe indeed 'with iron crooks, and lay them 
before the ſheep again, but they are commonly 6 foul- 
ed with the creature's dung and urine, and with the 
dirt from their feet, that they do not care for them; 
they eat but little of them, and what they do eat does 
not nourtſh them like the freſh roots. 

The ſecond way is by incloſing the ſheep in hurdles, 
as in the former: but in this they pull up all the tur- 
nips which they ſuppoſe the ſheep can eat in one day, 
and daily remove the hurdles over the ground whence 
they have pulled vp the turnips: by this means there is 
no waſte, and leſs expence, for a perſon may in two 
hours pull up all thoſe turnips ; the remaining ſhells 


of which would have employed three or four labourers 


a-day to get up with their crooks out of the ground 
trodden hard by the feet of the ſheep ; and the worſt 
is, that as in the method of pulling up firſt, the tur- 
nips are eaten up clean; in this way, by the hook, 


they are waſted, the ſheep do not eat any great part of 


them, and when the ground comes to be tilled after- 
wards for a crop of corn, the fragments of the tur- 
pips are ſeen in ſuch quantities on the ſurface, that half 
the crop at leaſt ſeems to have been waſted. 

The third manner is to pull up the turnips, and re- 
move them in a cart or waggon to ſome other place, 
fpreading them on a freſh place every day ; by this 
method the ſheep will eat them up clean, both root and 
leaves. The great advantage of this method is, when 
there is a piece of land not far off which wants dung 


more than that where the turnips grew, which perhaps 
is alſo too wet for the ſneep in winter, and then the tur- 


nips will, by the too great moiſture and dirt of the ſoil, 
ſometimes ſpoil the ſheep and give them the rot. Yet 
ſuch ground will often bring forth more and larger 
turnips than dry land, and when they are carried off, 
and eaten by the ſheep on ploughed land, in dry wea- 
ther, and on green ſward in wet weather, the ſheep wil 
ſucceed much better; and the moiſt ſoil where the 

| turnips 


3 
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t tnips grew, not being trodden by the ſheep, will be 
uch fitter for a crop of corn than if they had been 
ea with turnips on it. The expence of hurdles, and 
1 ($7 - he trouble of moving them, arc ſaved in this caſe, 
$$ hich will counterbalance at leaſt the expence of pull- 
ss the turnips and carrying them to the places where 
ey are to be eaten. They muſt always be carried off 
or oxen. 
Tze diſeaſes to which ſheep are ſubject are theſe, 
ot, red- water, foot-rot and hoving, ſcab, dunt, rick- 
ets, fly-ſtruck, flux, and burſting. Of each of theſe 
e ſhall give the beſt deſcription in our power, with 
the moſt approved remedies. : 
he rot, which is a very pernicious diſeaſe, has of 
ate engaged the attention of ſcientific farmers. Some 
valuable and judicious obſervations have been made 
upon it, which ought to be circulated, as they may 
perhaps, in many caſes, furniſh an antidote for this 
malignant diſtemper. Some have ſuppoſed the rot 
zz owing to the quick growth of graſs or herbs that grow 
in wet places. Without premiſing, that all-bounteous 
Providence has given to every animal its peculiar taſte, 
by which it diſtinguiſhes the food proper for its pre- 
ſervation and ſupport, if not vitiated by fortuitous cir- 
cumſtances, it ſeems very difficult to diſcover on phi- 
bocophical principles why the quick growth of graſs 
RE ſhould render it noxious, or why any herb ſhould at 
one ſeaſon produce fatal effects, by the admiſſion of 
pure water only into its component parts, which at 
other times is perfectly innocent, although brought to 
its utmoſt ſtrength and maturity by the genial influ- 
ence of the ſun. Beſides, the conſtant practice of moſt 
8 farmers in the kingdom, who with the greateſt ſecurity 
feed their meadows in the ſpring, when the graſs - 
W ſhoots quick and is full of juices, militates directly 
againſt this opinion. Mr. Arthur Young, to whom 
| agriculture is ſo much indebted, aſcribes this diſeaſe to 
| moiſture, In confirmation of this opinion, which has 
Fl $15; D346 | 8 b been 
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been generally adopted, we are informed, in the Bath 
Society papers, that there was a paddock adjoining to 
2 park which had for ſeveral years cauſed the rot in 
moſt of the ſheep which was put into it. In 1769 it 
was drained, and from that time the ſheep were free 
from this malady. But there are facts which render it 
dovbttul that moiſture is the fole cauſe. We are told, 
the dry limed land in Derby {hire will produce the rot 
as well as water meadows and ſtagnant marſhes ; and 
that in ſome wet grounds ſheep ſuſtain no injury for 
many weeks. | 
On diſſecting ſheep that die of this diſorder, a great 
number of inſects called flukes are found in the liver. 
That theſe flukes are the cauſe of the rot, therefore, is 
evident; but to explain how they come into the liver 
is not fo eaſy. It is probable that they are ſwallowed 
by the ſheep along with their food while in the egg 
ſtate. The eggs depoſited in the tender germ are con- 
veyed with the food into the ſtomach and inteſtines of 
the animals, whence they are received into the lacteal 
veſicls, carried off in the chyle, and paſs into the 
blood; nor do they meet with any obſtruction until 
they arrive at the capillary veſſels of the liver. Here, 
as the blood filtrates through the extreme branches, 
anſwering to thoſe of the vena porta in the human 
body, the ſecerning veſſels are too minute to admit the 
impregnated ova, which, adhering to the membrane, 
produce thoſe animalculæ that fecd upon the liver and 
deſtroy the ſheep. They much reſemble the flat-fiſa 
called plaice, are {ſometimes as large as a filver two- 
pence, and are found both in the liver and in the pip: 
(anſwering to that of the vera cava) which conveys 
the blood from the liver to the heart. | 
The common and moft obvious objection to that 
opinion is, that this inſect is never found but in the 
liver, or in ſome parts of the viſcera, of ſheep that are 
diſeaſed more or leſs ; and that they muſt therefore be 


bred 


/ 


EFF 
bred there. But this objection will loſe its force, when 
we conſider that many inſects undergo ſeveral changes, 
and exiſt under forms extremely different from each 
other. Some of them may therefore appear and be well 
known under one ſhape, and not known to be the 
ſame under a ſecond or third. The fluke may be the 
laſt ſtate of ſome aquatic animal which we at preſent 
very well know under one or other of its previous 
forms. If this be admitted, it is eafy to conceive that 
ſheep may, on wet ground eſpecially, take multitudes 
of theſe ova or eggs in with their food; and that, the 
ſtomach and viſcera of the ſheep being a proper nidus for 
them, they of courſe hatch, and, appearing in their fluke 
or laſt ftate, feed on the liver of the animal, and occa- 
ſion this diſorder. It is a ſingular fact, that no ewe 
ever has the rot while ſhe has a lamb by her fide,” The 
reaſon of this may be, that the impregnated ovum paſ- 


ſes into the milk, and never arrives at the liver. Ihe 


rot is fatal to ſheep, hares, and rabbits, and ſometimes 
to calves; but never infeſts animals of a larger fize. 

Miller ſays that parſley is a good remedy for the rot 
in ſheep, Perhaps a ſtrong decoction of this plant, or 
the oil extracted from its ſeeds, might be of ſervice. 
Salt is alio a uſeful remedy. It ſeems to be an ac- 
knowledged fact that ſalt marſhes never produce the 
rot. Salt indeed is pernicious to moſt inſects. Com- 
mon ſalt and water expel worms from the human body; 
and fea-weed, if laid in a garden, will drive away in- 
ſects; but, if the ſalt is ſeparated by ſteeping it in the 
pureſt ſpring-water for a few days, it abounds with a- 
ni nalculæ of various ſpecies. Liſie, in his book of 
huſbandry, informs us of a farmer who cured his 


waole flock of the rot by giving each ſheep a handful 


of Spaniſh fait five or fix mornings ſucceſſively. The 
hint was probably taken from the Spaniards, who fre- 
quently give their ſheep ſalt to keep them healthy. On 
ſome farms perhps the utmoſt caution cannot always 
prevent this diſorder. In wet and warm ſeaſons the 
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prudent farmer will remove his ſheep from the lands 
liable to rot. Thoſe who have it not in their power 
to do this may give each ſheep a ſpoonful of common 
falt, with the ſame quantity of flour, in a quarter of a 
pint of water, once or twice a-week. When the rot 
is recently taken, the ſame remedy given four or five 
morninęs ſucceſſively will in all probability effect a 
cure. The addition of the flour and water (in the 
opinion of Mr. Price of Saliſbury, to whoſe excellent 
paper in the Bath Society's Tranſactions the public 
are much indebted) will not only abate the pungency 
of the ſalt, but diſpoſe it to mix with the chyle in a 
more gentle and efficacious manner. A farmer of a 
conſiderable lordſhip in Bohemia, viſiting the hot-wells 
of "Carlſbad, related how he preſerved his flocks of 
ſheep from the mortal diſtemper which raged in the 
wet year 1769, of which ſo many periſhed. His pre- 
ſervative was very ſimple and very cheap: He fed 
them every night, when turned under a ſhed, cover, 
or ſtables, with haſhed fodder ftraw; and, by eating it 
greedily, they all eſcaped.” | 
A remedy for the rot in ſheep, faid to be infallible, 
hath been lately offered to the public under ſanction of 
letters patent, by Mr. Thomas Fleet, an eminent 
farmer, near Baſingſtoke, in Hampſhire. He calls it 
a © medicine for preventing the rot in ſheep, and 
| checking the farther progreſs of the ſaid diſeaſe in thoſe 
already infected with it; and alſo to render them ca- 
pable of being fatted on the herbage of the ſame land 
which produced or occafioned the diſeaſe! The in- 
gredients of which the medicine 18 compounded, he 
declares on oath to be, turpentine, bole-armoniac, 
turmeric, quickſilver, brimſtone, ſalt, opium, alkanet- 
root, bark, antimony, and camphor, mixed up in diſ- 
tilled water. What progreſs has been made in the pre- 
vention and cure of the rot in ſheep by this medicine, 
we have not yet been able to learn. ” 
cc e 
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cc The red- water is a diſerd Snoſt prevalent on 
wet grounds. I have heard (ſays Mr. Arthur Young) 
that it has ſometimes been cured by tapping, as for a 
droply. This operation is done on one fide of the 
belly towards the flank, juſt below the wool. 
% The foot-rot and hoving, which is very common 
on low fenny grounds, is cured by keeping the part 
clean, and lying at reſt in a dry paſture.” 
The ſcab is a cutaneous diſeaſe owing to an unpuri- 
ty of the blood, and is moſt prevalent in wet lands or 
in rainy ſeaſons. It is cured by tobacco-water, brim- 
ſtome, and alum, boiled together, and then rubbed 
over the ſheep. If only partial, tar and greaſe may be 
ſufficient. But the ſimpleſt and moſt efficacious re- 
medy for this diſeaſe was communicated to the Soci 
for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. by Sir Joſeph 
Banks. Take one pound of quickſilver, half a 
pound of Venice turpentine, half a pint of oil of tur- 
pentine, and four pounds of hogs lard. Let them be 
rubbed in a mortar till the quickſilver is thoroughly 
incorporated with the other ingredients; for the pro- 
per mode of doing which, it may be proper to take 
the advice, or even the ailiftance, of ſome apothecary 
or other perſon uſed to make ſuch mixtures. The 
method of uſing the ointment is this: beginning at the 
head of the ſheep, and proceeding from between the 
ears along the back to the end of the tail, the wool is 
to be divided in a furrow till the ſkin can be touched; 
and, as the furrow is made, the finger ſlightly dipped 
in the ointment is to be drawn along the bottom of it, 
where it will leave a blue ſtain on the ſkin and a join- 
ing wool : from this furrow ſimilar ones muſt be drawn 
down the ſhoulders and thighs to the legs, as far as 
they are woolly; and if the animal is much infected, 
two more ſhou'd be drawn along each fide parallel to 
that on the back, and one down each fide between the 
fore and hind legs. Immediately after being dreſſed, 
it is uſual to turn the ſheep among other ſtock, with- 
| out 
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out any fear of the infection being communicated ; and 
there is ſcarcely an inftance of a ſheep ſuffering any in- 
jury from the application. In a few days the blotches 
dry up, the itching ceaſes, and the animal is complete- 
ly cured: it is generally, however, thought proper not 
to delay the operation beyond Michaelmas. The bip- 
pobefen evina, called in Lincolnſhire ſheep- fagg, an ani- 
mal well known to all ſhepherds, which lives among 
the wool, and is hurtful to the thriving of ſheep both 
by the pain its bite occaſions and the blood it ſucks, 
is deſtroyed by this application, and the wool is not at 
all injured. Our wool-buyers PURE the fleeces on 
which the ſtain of the ointment is viſible, rather in pre- 
ference to others, from an opinion that, the uſe of it 
having preſerved the animal from being vexcd either 
with the ſcab or faggs, the wool is I-15 able to the de- 
fects of joints or knots ; a fault obſerved to procecd 
from every ſudden op 1 in the thriving of the animal, 
either from want of food or from diſea ae. This mode 
of curing was brought into Lincoinſtire by Mr. Ste- 
* on of Marcham, and is fo generally received, that 
the ſcab, which uſed to be the terror of the farmers, and 
which frequently deterred the more careful of them 
from taking the advantage of paſturing their ſheep in 
the fertile d extenfive comme ons, is no longer re- 
garded with any apprehenſion: by far the moſt of 
them have their flock anointed in autumn, when they 
return from the common, whether they ſhew any ſymp- 
toms of ſcab or not; and, having done ſo, conclude 
chem fate for tome time from either giving or receiv- 

ing infection.“ 

The dunt is a diſtemper cauſed by a bladder of wa- 
ter gathering in the head. No cure for this has yet 
been diſcovered. 

The rickets is an hereditary diſeaſe for which no an- 
tidote is known. The firſt ſymptom is a kind of light- 
headedneſs, which makes the affected ſheep appear 
Wilder than uſual when the ſhepherd or any perſon ap- 

proache 
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proaches him. He bounces vp ſuddenly from his lare, 
and ruhs to 2 diſtance, as though he were purſued by 
dogs. In the ſecond ſtage the principal ſymptom 18 
the ſheep rubbing himſelf againſt trees, &c. with ſuch 
fury as to pull off his wool and tear away his flaſh. 
« The diſtreſſed animal has now. a violent itching in 
his ſkin, the effect of an highly inflamed blood; but 
it does not appear that there is ever any cutaneous 
eruption or ſalutary critical diſcharge. In ſhort, from 
all circumſtances, the fever appears now to be at its 
height. The laſt ſtage of this diſeaſe “ ſeems only 
to be the progreſs of ditiolution, after an unfavourable 
criſis. The poor animal, as condemned by nature, 
appears ſtupid, walks irregularly, (whence probably 
the name rickets,) generally lies, and eats little; theſe 
ſymptoms increaſe in degree till death, which fol- 
lows a general conſumption, as appears upon diſſec- 
tion of the carcaſe ; the juices and even ſolids havin 
ſuffered a general diſſolution.” In order to diſcover 
the ſeat and nature of this diſeaſe, ſheep that die of 1t 
ought to be diſſected. This is ſaid to have been done 
by one gentleman, Mr, Beal; and he found in the 
brain or membranes adjoining a maggot about a quar- 
ter of an inch long, and of a browniſh colour. A few 
experiments might eaſily determine this fact. 

The fiy-itruck is cured by clipping the woo! off as 
far as infected, and rubbing the parts dry with lime or 
wood-alſhes; curriers oil will heal the wounds, and pre- 
vent their being ſtruck any more; or they may be cured 
with care, without clipping, with oil of turpentine,- 
which will kill all the vermin where it goes; but the 
former is the ſureſt way. 

The flux is another diſeaſe to which ſheep are ſub- 
Ject. The beſt remedy is ſaid to be, to houſe the ſheep 
immediately when the diſtemper appears, to keep them 


very warm, and feed them on dry hay, giving them 


trequent gliſters of warm milk and water. The cauſe 
of that diſtemper is either their feeding on wet lands, 
1 or 
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or on graſs that is become moſſy by the lands having 
been fed many years without being ploughed. When 
the farmer perceives his ſheep-walks to become moſſy, 
or to produce bad graſs, he ſhould either plough or 
manure with hot lime, making kilns either very near 
or in the ſheep-walks, becauſe the hotter the lime is 
put on, the ſweeter the graſs comes up, and that early 
in the year. | 

Burſting, or blaſt, attacks ſheep when driven into 
freſh graſs or young clover. They over-eat them- 
ſelves, foam at the mouth, ſwell exceedingly, breathe 
very quick and ſhort, then jump up, and inſtantly fall 
down dead. In this caſe, the only chance of ſaving 
their life is by ſtabbing them in the maw with an in- 
ſtrument made for that purpoſe. The inſtrument is 
a hollow tube, with a pointed weapon paſſing through 
it. A hole is made with the pointed weapon; which 
is immediately withdrawn, and the hole is kept open 
by inſerting the tube till the wind is diſcharged. 

Sheep are infeſted with worms in their noſe called 
£ftrus oves, and produced from the egg of a large two- 
winged fly. The frontal ſinuſes above the noſe in ſheep 
and other animals are the places where theſe worms live 
and attain their full growth. Theſe ſinuſes are always 
full of a ſoft white matter, which furniſhes theſe worms 
with a proper nouriſhment, and are ſufficiently large 
for their habitation ; and when they have here acquired 
their deſtined growth, in which they are fit to undergo 
their changes for the fly-ſtate, they leave their old habi- 
tation, and, falling to the earth, bury themſelyes there; 
and, when theſe are hatched into flies, the female, when 
ſhe has been impregnated by the male, knows that the 
noſe of a ſheep or other animal 1s the only place for her 
to depoſit her eggs, in order to their coming to matu- 
rity. Mr. Valliſnieri, to whom the world owes ſo many 
diſcoveries in the inſect claſs, is the firſt who has given 
any true account of the origin of theſe worms. But, 
though their true hiſtory had been till that time un- 
| known, 
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W tnown, the creatures themſelves were very early diſco- 
vered, and many ages ſince were eſteemed great medi- 


cines in epilepſies. 


CAPRA, the GOAT, of the Order PECORA. 


HE characteriſtics of this genus of quadrupeds 
are, horns bending backwards, and almoſt join- 


1 ing at their baſes; eight cutting teeth in the under 
= jaw, but none in the upper; and they have no dog- 
teeth. The males are diſtinguiſhed by a beard on the 


chin. The following are the different ſpecies of this 
animal recorded by naturaliſts: 8 


Taz IBEX, ox WILD GOAT, 


' THIS animal is ſaperior in fize to the largeſt of the 
common goats; its form reſembles the ſtag ; its body 


by is covered with ſhaggy hair; and, for the greateſt part, 


of a grey or yellowiſh ruft-colour ; a black line runs 
along the back; its chin is furniſhed with a great 
beard, the colour of which is between a dun and a 
cheſnut ; its head is of a thick form, and remarkably 
hard; its horns riſe almoſt out of one baſe ; diverge 
and bend backwards as they advance towards the ex- 
tremities; but approach nearer each other, and are 
hooked at the points. They are ſmooth and black, 
with ſharp ridges on the upper parts, which are hol- 
low on the exterior fides. The tail is very ſhort and 
black: the neck and joints are remarkably ſtout : the 
belly affords a bezoar. The females are generally de- 
ſtitute of horns; and, when they happen to be furniſh= 
ed with them, they are very ſmall in compariſon with 
thoſe of the males. The horns of the males are com- 
monly three feet in length, and often eight pounds in 
weight. The ibex diſplays amazing agility ; it often 
leaps headlong down precipices, and eſcapes uninjured 
by falling on its horns, The moment it reaches the 
Vor. III. No, 34 8 ground, 
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ground. it ſprings up __ its legs, and bounds nim. 
bly away. 

The lower mountains af Caucaſus and Taurus, the 
hills of Laar and Khorazan in Perſia, the ifland of 
Crete, and the Alps in Europe, are all habitations of 
this animal. Bell, a traveller of good ſenſe and vera- 
cizy, relates, that he ſaw one of theſe animals in the 
province of Kurdiſtan, and deſcribes it as larger than 
the common goat, and funithed with horns of a pro- 
digious ſize. 

There is a different wild goat, beſide that above de. 
ſcribed, an inhabitant of both Europe and Aſia. This 
is the ibex of Pliny, Pennant, Linnzus, and ſeveral 
other naturaliſts; and is by the Germans confounded 
with the laſt- mentioned ſpecies, under the common 
name of ſteinboc. It is diſtinguiſhed by large knot- 
ted horns, reclining backwards, nearly of the ſame ſize 
with thoſe of the laſt ſpecies; a ſmall head; large eyes; 
a thick, ſhort, ſtrong, body; ſtrong legs; very ſhort 
hoofs; and a ſhort tail. Its body 1 is of a deep brown 
colour, with a mixture of hoary hairs; 1ts belly is of 
a tawny white colour; its legs are partly black, partly 
white; the {pace under the tail is, in ſome individuals, 
tawny, 1n others white. Its hair 1s rough; and the 
male 1s furniſhed with a duſky beard. The females 
are ſmaller in fize than the males; and, like the com- 
mon the- goat, have ſmaller horns than the males ;--- 
and thoſe with fewer knobs on the upper ſurface. 

T he favourite haunts of this animal are the moſt 
precipitous and inacceſſible heights of lofty mountains. 
It is remarkably ſwift; and diſplays amazing agility 
and dexterity in lc api ig. It is a gregarious animal: 
and thou h, by chooi 1: ig ſuch places for its habitation, 
itiſcems averſe to all in ercourſe with mankind ; yet, 
when caught young, it is not incapable of domeſti- 
cation. 'The female 1s ſcarcely ever known to produce 
above one or two young ones at a birth. When the 
period of parturition comes oi, ſhe e ires from the 


company 
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1 75 company of the males. The ibex is ſaid to be natu- 


1 rally a ſhort-lived animal. Its fleſh is eſteemed good 


* 4 eating. Its blood was once much valued for its vir- 
tues, as a remedy in caſes of pleuriſy. 


The ibex is an object of the chaſe ; but it 1s danger- 


Ws ous to purſue theſe goats, and exceedingly difficult to 


take or. kill them. The inacceſſible nature of the 


places to which they generally reſort, their dexterity 
m leaping, and even their cunning in attacking the 
== huntſman, are the principal circumſtances that render 


this chaſe ſo difficult. They ſometimes tumble the 
huntſman over thoſe precipices, among which they 
themſelves leap about without any danger. They 
often fling themſelves down the precipices; and, like 
the former ibex, falling on their horns, eſcape unhurt. 
It is ſaid,---but the ſtory ſavours too much of the 
wonderful,---that, to eſcape the hunter, they ſometimes 
hang themſelves by the horns from trees projecting 
over precipices. Theſe animals inhabit the rude ſum- 
murs of the chain of mountains extending from Mount 
Taurus between eaſtern Tartary and Siberia. A few. 
are allo found in the eaſt of the Jenzſei. The province 
of Hedsjœs in Arabia, and the loftieſt mountains in 
Crete, are allo known to afford the ſame ſpecies. In 
Europe, this ibex appears on the Carpathian and the 
Pyrenæan mountains; in the country of the Griſons; 
and amidſt the higheſt points of the Rhœtian Alps. 

Theſe two ſpecies, both exiſting chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, in a wild ſtare, and principally diſtinguiſhed from 
each other by the appearance of their horns, are con- 
fidered as the only diſtin& ſpecies which this genus of 
animals affords. The other breed of goats, ſcattered 
over different parts of the world, are viewed only as 
ſo many varieties of the ſame animal. Theſe varieties 
have been all thought to originate either from the one 
or the other of the ſpecies deſcribed, or perhaps from 
the intermixture of the two together. 
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Taz common DOMESTIC GOAT. 


IHE common goat, believed by ſome naturaliſts 1 . 
to be neareſt allied to the ibex with knotted horns, and 


by others repreſented as a deſcendant of the ibex with 
ſmooth, black, horns, is diftinguiſhed by horns which 
incline gently backwards as they riſe from their baſs, 
increaſing the curve towards the upper extremity. This 
animal is ſeldom fo large as either of the wild goats 
above deſcribed. The fineſt bucks have pendent ears, 
thick thighs, black thick ſoft hair, a long buſhy beard, 
a ſhort fleſhy neck, and a light head. The beſt ſhe- 


goats have large bodies, thick thighs, long capacious 
udders, and ſoft buſhy hair; and walk with a light 


lively ſtep. 
The character of the goat is much leſs amiable than 
that of the ſheep. Viciouſneſs, ſubtlety, and leachery, 
are the predominant qualities of this animal. Even in 
his ordinary motions he betrays the caprice of his cha- 
racer ; he walks, runs, leaps, retires, approaches, in 
the moſt irregular manner imaginable. Our domeſtic 
goat, like the ibex, is amazingly ſwift and agile. He 
mounts the moſt rugged mountains, and fearleſsly ap- 
proaches the ſteepeſt precipices: and, though he appears 
thus raſhly to expoſe himſelf to certain danger, yet 
ſuch is his addreſs in running, climbing, leaping, 
and balancing his body in difficult fituations, that he 
ſcarcely ever meets with any unfortunate accident. The 
plants which the goat * for food are chiefly ſuch 
as are deſpiſed by the ſheep, the cow, the horſe, and 
moſt other domeſtic animals ; and indeed grow in fitu- 
_ ations where few other animals can approach them. 
Hemlock, euphorbium, and ſeveral moſſes, are abſo- 
lutely delicacies to the goat. He devours, with great 
avidity, the bark, leaves, and branches, of moſt trees. 
Many proprietors of ſheep keep a few goats among 
their flocks to clear the paſture of thoſe herbs, which, 
though delicacies to the goat, are noxious to the _ 
2 = 
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Ooat-herds pretend that their goats eat up adders very 
1 voracioufly. | 


RE Thc ſhe-goat goes five months with young, and 
brings commonly one or two, but ſometimes even three 
or four, at a birth. The kids are uſually produced be- 
= tween the end of February and the beginning of May. 

W The male is capable of engendering when a year old; 
and the female ready to receive his embraces at the age 
of ſeven months: but it is better to reſtrain both ſexes 
: = from venery till they attain the age of eighteen months 
or two years. The ardour of the male is remarkable; 


dut in the ſpace of three or four years his vigour is 
RE waſted; and at the age of five or fix, he feels prema- 
turely all the languid feebleneſs of old age. The buck 
bas a rank nauſeous ſmell; proceeding not from his 
fleſnh, however, but from his ſkin. Though fond of 
SE the ſummits of bleak and lofty mountains, the goat is 


but ill qualified to bear extreme cold. In France, 
goats are ſheltered under roofs in winter, as well as 
black cattle, and fed with branches of trees gathered 
for the purpofe in autumn, and with cabbages, tur- 
W nips, and other ſimilar plants. But heat, however in- 
tenſe, is ſcarcely ever injurious to the health of goats: 
they baſk in therays gf the ſun, without feeling them- 
ſelves ſcorched, or in any other way diſagreeably af- 

fected, þ | 
The domeſtic goat is well known through Europe, 
and even in the other regions of the globe. Conſi- 
= dcrable numbers are kept in the mountainous parts of 
Wales. The Welch goats are greatly ſuperior in ſize 
to any of the breeds cultivated in other mountainous 
countries, and are commonly of a white colour. In 
Carnarvdnſhire, they are generally ſuffered to run 
wild on the rocks, in both winter and ſummer. If we 
may judge from the expreſſions of the ancient paſtoral 
poets, goats were in their days tended in Greece and 
Italy with not leſs care than ſheep. In Norway, goats 
are numerous, notwithſtanding their inability to ſuffer 
extreme 
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extreme cold. Nay, in that northern climate, they 
thrive ſo prodigiouſly, that, as Pontoppidan relates, 


not leſs than ſeventy or etghty thouſand raw hides are 
annually exported from Bergen. Even Iceland is not 


deſtitute of goats; but that iſland is ſo ſcantily ſupplied | f | 


with trees, ſhrubs, and the other plants on which theſe 
animals delight to brouſe, that they are not numerous 
nor thriving there, Attempts have been made to in- 
troduce this animal into Greenland; and as the goat, 
when 1t cannot obtain its favourite vegetable food, re- 
fuſes not to eat dried fiſh, it is found capable of ſub- 
fiſting even in that barren and dreary region. Our 
common domeſtic goat is not, indeed, a native of A- 
merica ; but, with the other chief domeſtic animals of 
the Old World, has been conveyed thither by the ſet- 
tlers from Europe. In South America, theſe animals 
have multiplied prodigiouſly; but the climate of Ca- 
nada has been found too ſevere. Africa, India, Ma- 
dagaſcar, and the Oriental iſlands, all afford this animal. 
Our voyagers to the South-Seas found abundance of 
goats in the iſland of Juan Fernandez; which, 
though in conſequence of living in regions where they 
are almoſt totally ſequeſtered from human intercourſe, 
they were become in their character and diſpoſitions 
abſolutely wild,---yet were of the ſame variety with 
the common domeſtic goat of Europe. In Batavia, 


the Dutch coloniſts have, among their other domeſtic 


animals, herds of goats. 
A ſmall iſland between Bonaviſta and Mayo is re- 


lated by an Engliſh voyager who viſited theſe, the 


Cape-de-Verd iflands, and the coaſt of Guinea, in the 
year 1566, to have contained at that time ſuch num- 
bers of goats, that the Portugueſe who inhabited it 
uſed annually to export to Europe about forty thou- 
ſand ſkins. The few inhabitants of the iſland valued 
the fleſh ſo little, that they cheerfully ſupplied our 
voyager and his company with as many carcaſes as 
they could uſe, without expecting any price. 


The 
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| The goat, though leſs friendly and leſs ſerviceable 


to mankind than the ſheep, affords, however, a varie 


4 of articles of no ſmall utility to human life. The fleſh 
of this animal is wholeſome food. That of a ſpayed 


goat, fix or ſeven years old, is remarkably ſweet and 


2 fat. The haunches, ſalted and dried, make excellent 
nams. The dried blood of the he-goat is, with ſome 


W perſons, a ſpecific for the pleuriſy and inflammatory 
diſorders. The milk is of the beſt kind; much more 
W agrccable than that of the ſheep, and poſſeſſed of ſome 
valuable medicinal qualities: the cheeſe prepared from 
= it is much eſteemed in ſome places: the cream is 
We ſcarcely ever ſeparated for butter: the milk and tte 
W whey are both eagerly drunk, as powerful remedies in 
W caſes of conſumption. In the ſummer months, people 
of conſumptive habits, through Scotland and Ireland, 
W reſort in conſiderable numbers to places where goat's 
milk is obtained. | 


The horns of the goat are materials of manufacture, 


as well as thoſe of the cow and the ſheep. Even the diſa- 
greeable odour of the he-goat is thought to operate on 
the human frame as a cure for nervous and hyſterical 
diſtempers, and as a good preventive againſt man 

others. Horſes, it is imagined, find it very refreſn- 


ing: and many perſons of {kill in the management of 


horſes keep a he-goat in their ſtuds or ſtables, for this 


very purpoſe, But the ſkin is perhaps the moſt va- 


luable part of the goat. It 1s prepared for a great 


many purpoſes, either with or without the hair. It 


covers the ſoldier's knapſack, and is manufactured in- 
to bolſters and hangings. When dreſſed without the 
hair, the ſkin of the kid eſpecially, becomes a ſoft and 
pliant ſpeeies of leather, excellent for gloves, and fit to 
be made into ſtockings, bed-ticks, ſheets, and ſhirts, 
It takes a dye better than any other ſkin; is ſuſcept- 
ible of the richeſt colours; and when it uſed former! 


to be flowered, and ornamented with gold and filver, 


became an elegant and ſuperb article of furniture, The 
I hair 
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hair ſeparated from the hide, is a valuable material t» 


the wigmaker : the whiteſt wigs are made of goats hair: 
that on the haunches is brighter, longer, and thicker, 
than that on the other parts of the body. A ſkin wel 
furniſhed with hair of a good quality, is frequently ſold 
at no leſs a price than a guinea. Pliny relates, that in 
Cilicia, and either in Syria or in the country adjacent 
to the African Syrtes,---for there are different read. 
ings of this paſſage,---the hair of the goat uſed an. 
ciently to be horn in the ſame manner as in other places 
the fleece of the ſheep. The tallow of this animal is 
alſo an article of confiderable value. It is much pu- 


rer, and approaches in its nature much nearer to butter, 
than the tallow of either the ox or the ſheep. Wher: Wl: 
goats are numerous, it is often uſed by the poorer 
people in the preparation of food. Candles made of Wn 


it are far ſuperior in whiteneſs to thoſe made of other 
tallow, and burn better. 


THE ANGORA GOAT. 


THIS ſpecies is ſhorter in the form of its body than 
our common domeſtic goat. Its fides are broader and 
more flat; its legs ſhorter; and its horns ſtraighter. 
Its hair is ſoft and gloſly like filk, and of a filver white 
colour, and hangs down in curling locks, eight or nine 
inches long. Its horns are wreathed in a ſpiral form, 
and extend towards its ſides. Its ears are plain and 
pendulous. Theſe goats are confined within the tract 
of country around the towns of Angora and Beibazar 
in Aſiatic Turkey. The goats of Cougna, the old 
Iconium, are probably nearly allied in their character to 
thoſe of Angora. Tournefort, in mentioning the goats 
of theſe two different diſtricts, repreſents thoſe of An- 
gora as diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of Cougna only by di- 
verſity of colour; the latter being all either black or 
brown. Baron Alftroemer attempted to introduce this 
breed into Sweden, for the ſake of the hair, It is re- 
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markable, that not only the goat, but even the ſheep 
and the hare, of Angora, have longer and ſofter hair 
than the ſame animals in any other part of the globe. 
The length, the fineneſs, the curling ſoftneſs, and the 
beautiful white colour, of the hair of the Angora goat, | 
render it a very valuable commodity. It is ſpun into 
thread; of which the fineſt camblets are wrought. 
The Turkiſh adminiſtration, with a wiſe policy, pro- 
= hibit this hair from being exported raw; becaule the 
_ {pinning of it affords employment and ſuſtenance to a 
number of their ſubjects. An animal furniſhed with 
ſuch precious hair would ſurely be a valuable acquiſi- 
tion to Britain, if we might hope that it would thrive 
in our climate. Perhaps ſome patriot may one day 
make the experiment, 

Syria affords a peculiar variety of the goat, with 
large pendulous ears and ſhort black horns ; which is 
the capra mambrica of Linnæus. The ears are uſually 
between one and two feet in length, and ſometimes ſo 
troubleſome to the animal, that the owners find it pro- 
per to cut off one of them for its convenience. This 
| goat is rather larger in ſize than our common domeſ- 
tic goat; its hair is uſually yellow: this variety a- 
= bounds through the eaſt, and is found alſo among the 
EKirghiſian Tartars: the city of Aleppo is plentifully 
ſupplied with their milk: they appear, from the rela- 
tion of Ariſtotle, to have been known to the ancients. 
Africa affords a variety of the goat, diſtinguiſhed 
| chiefly by their dwarfiſh fize: the horns of the male 
are ſhort, thick, and triangular, and lie flat upon the 

ſcull: the male is covered with rough hair; and two 
long hairy wattles hang beneath his chin : the female 
has ſmaller horns, a ſmooth coat, and no wattles. 
Whidaw, or Juda in Africa, affords a peculiar va- 
riety of a ſmall fize, with ſhort ſmooth horns, turning 
a little forwards at the points. Some natural hiſtorians 
repreſent this animal as a native of America; others | 
_ {ir-vuouſly contend, that neither the goat nor any | 
Vor. III, No. 34. 'F | other 
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other domeſtic animal was known in America before 


its diſcovery by. the Spaniards, It would be difficult 
for us to decide. This goat is not confined to Whi- 
daw ; but is common alſo in Guinea, Angola, and 
ſome other parts of Africa. 

The Capricorn is another variety; the characteriſ. 
tic marks of which are, ſhort horns turning forwards 
at the ends, marked on the ſides with rings; and 
thoſe more prominent before than behind. M. Buf- 
fon conſiders theſe as an intermediate race between the 
domeſtic and the wild goat. A breed of tame goats 
reſembling the common kind, but without horns, alſo 

inhabit the country of the Cabonas, north of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Of 

Mr. Marſden, in his hiſtory of Sumatra, deſcribes 
an animal which ſeems to have been unknown to form- 
er writers in natural hiſtory, and which I am at a loſs 
whether to rank among the goats or the antelopes. It 
is about three feet in height and four in length. Its 
horns are about fix inches long, and turned back with 


an arch. Its hinder parts reſemble thoſe of the bear in 


ſhape, being rounded into a ſemicircle from the back, 
Its tail is ſmall, and terminates in a point. Its legs 
are clumiy. Along the ridge of the back, the hair riſes 
almoſt as coarſe and ſtrong as the briſtles of a boar. A 
large r e ee ſpreads over the ſhoulders; 
the reſt of the body is all over black. It has no beard. 
The natives of Sumatra denominate this animal Cam- 
bing Cotan, or the wild goat of the woods; and re- 
preſent it as remarkably ſwift. It is certainly wild 
and ferocious in its diſpoſitions. 55 
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IHE generic characters of the antelope are, hollow 
horns directed hackwards, and either annulated or ſpi- 
ral; eight cutting teeth in the inferior, but none in the 
upper, jau three frathered linæs of hair, Noah en 
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inſide of the ears longitudinally ; limbs of a lender, 
elegant, form; and commonly {mall holes, pori ceri/e- 

i, under the eyes, but not connected with them, 
through which oozes a wax- like matter. The genus 

of antelopes ſeem to occupy an intermediate place be- 
tween the goat and the deer: they are almoſt confined 

to the regions of Aſia and Africa; few of them inha- 

bit Europe; and none are found in America, The 
form of their limbs renders them amazingly ſwift and 
agile: they never ſhed their horns: they are fo re- 
markable for beautiful eyes, that in the Eaſt, the moſt ; 
flattering compliment which can be paid to a fine wo- 
man, is to ſay, © She has the eyes of an antelope.” 
They feed rather upon ſhrubby than upon graſſy pa- 
tures : their fize reſembles that of the roebuck ; and 
they aſſociate in large herds, There are a great many 
ſpecies, which we ſhall correctly enumerate. 


a * [| 
© ne; 


THE GNU. | 8 

: | | 1 
THE form of this animal reſembles partly the 1 
horſe, partly the ox, and partly the ſtag. It is as 1 
large as a middle-fized horſe; the length of its body = 


between five and fix feet; its height between four and 
five. Its neck, though neither fo long nor ſo ſlender as 
the neck of a horſe, is however longer and more ſlen- 
der than that of the ox, and adorned with a ſtiff erect 
mane. Its body diſplays the elegant proportions of the 
horſe; and its tail, though ſomewhat longer, is like 
that of the horſe, copiouſly furniſhed with long hair : 
but the head of the gnu is thick and large, and horned 
like the head of an ox. On the forehead, between the 
noſe and the flexures of the horns, the face is covered 
with an oblong ſquare bruſh of iff black hairs, turned 
upwards: on the inferior jaw too, it has a beard of 
thick ſhaggy hair. Its legs are long, and elegantly. 
Render, like the legs of the ſtag; the ſpace between the 
fore legs is covered with long buſhy hair. Its horns - 
LY . are 
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are rough; they riſe on the hinder part of the head; 
and, bending their direction forward for a ſhort way, 
almoſt cloſe to the ſkin, then turn ſuddenly upwards, 
and run back for a conſiderable length, ſo as to bear a 
near reſemblance in form to the fickles commonly 
- uſed in cutting corn. The females are horned as well 
as the males; nor are the two ſexes diſtinguiſhed from 
each other by any difference of the horns. The horns 
of the young gnu are perfectly ftrait; they acquire 
their flexure as the animal grows older, and they long- 
er and thicker. 

The pori ceriferi with which it is furniſned under 
the eyes, are what chiefly entitles it to the character 
of an antelope. The tail and mane are of a light 
grey colour; the ſhag on its chin and its breaſt, and 
the ſtiff bruſh on its forehead, black; and the reſt of 
the body uniformly dark brown. 

The gnu is a lively capricious animal. When irri- 
tated, even though at a diſtance from its enemy, it ex- 
preſſes its reſentment by plunging, curveting, flinging 
out its legs behind, and butting with its head againſt 
molehills, bars, and other ſimilar objects: theſe ani- 
mals feed in large herds; and it is only when a ſtrag- 
gler has been accidentally ſeparated from the herd, that 
any of them is found in a ſolitary ſtate. The voice of 
this ſpecies has obtained it from the Hottentots the 
name of gnu; they ſometimes utter a ſound like the 
bellowing of an ox, and ſometimes a clearer note. The 
2 is an inhabitant of the ſouth of Africa. It is 

ound chiefly in the diſtricts of Camdebo and Agter 
Bruntjes- hoogte. Dr. Sparrman ſeems even to think 
that it is confined within thoſe regions. The fleſh of 

the gnu is very juicy, and more agreeable and nouriſh- 
ing than beef, | 


| 
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THE CHAMOIS. 


TBE chamois is nearly of the ſame fize with the 
domeſtic goat. Its neck is flender; its forehead ele- 
vated; its horns ſlender, black, and upright, with the 
points hooked backwards: its tail is ſhort : its hoofs 
are much divided : its legs are Jong and agile; but 
not remarkably flender: its ears are long, ere, and 

inted. Behind each of the horns, it has a large ori- 
fice in the ſkin of the head. The hair is rather ſhort 
on the upper part of the body; but, upon the ſides, 
the haunches, the neck, and the belly, long; like the 
hair of the common goat. The body of the chamois 
is, commonly, in ſpring, of a dun or aſh colour, which 
changes, in ſummer, to a yellowiſh brown, mixed with 
black; and in winter, aſſuming a darker ſhade, be- 
comes deep brown. Its forehead is brown: its cheeks, 
chin, and throat, with the inner ſides of the ears, are 
white: a black line runs along the back: the belly is 
yellowiſh. | | 

The chamois is one of the moſt ſprightly of ani- 
mals. His fight, ſmelling, and hearing, are amazingly 
acute: his voice is hiſſing: he is eminently ſwift ; and 
his ſprightlineſs and timidity very often prompt him to 
_ exerciſe his velocity. When a perſon approaches in 
the direction in which the wind blows, he diſtinguiſhes 
him by the ſcent even at the diſtance of half a league. 
He expreſſes his ſenſe of the danger by hifling or whiſ- 
tling with great violence, ſtriking the ground with his 
feet, leaping, and looking eagerly about to diſcover 
the object ot his fears; and at laſt running off with all 
the ſpeed he can exert. The chamois are ſocial ani- 
mals, and feed together; ſometimes in pairs, and 
ſometimes in little flocks of from three to twenty in 
number. A chamois, when affrighted, communicates 
the alarm to his fellows by whiſtliug, with the nifling 
voice peculi ir to the ſpecies. The males and females 
feed in ſeparate parties, except in the rutting ſeaſon. 
8 The 
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The chamois ſelects the higheſt flavoured herbs; and 
even culls, with the nice appetite of an epicure, the 
flowers and the tendereſt buds of his favourite plants, 
He eats the carline thiſtle and the genipay with great 
eagerneſs. Though rocks and precipices, and the fum- 
mits of the loftieſt mountains that afford the ſhrubs 
and herbage in which he delights, are his favourite 
haunts ; yet in winter he often finds it neceſſary to de- 
ſcend into the lower foreſts, and to content himſelf with 
Pine-leaves, and ſuch green or dry herbs as he can pro- 
cure by ſcratching away the ſnow with his feet. | 
The female chamois receives the male at the age of 
eighteen months: the ſeaſon of love is in October and 
November; and the period of parturition conſequent- 
ly in March and April. The venereal ardour of the 
male chamois exceeds even that of the ibex: he bleats 
eagerly, and runs wildly about from mountain to 
mountain in queſt of a miſtreſs. Generally two, but 
feldom three, young ones are produced by the female 
at a birth. 
I he Alpine hunters carry on conſtant war againſt 
the chamois. The chace is however dangerous; as 
the animal climbs over rocks, ſprings from cliff to cliff, 
runs along the edges of precipices, and even leaps down 
their faces with the greateſt ſafety and facility. The 
horns of the chamois are uſed as heads to canes. His 
ſkin, when dreſſed, forms a ſtrong ſupple leather, ex- 
cellent for riding- breeches, gloves, and veſts: his fleſh 
is a valuable article of food: his blood is eſteemed a 
ſdecific againſt pleuriſies; and the qualities of purifying 
the blood and promoting perſpiration are aſcribed th it. 
The Alps of Dauphiny, Switzerland, and Italy ; the 
Pyrenzan mountains, Greece, Crete, and the moun- 
tains of Caucaſus and Taurus; are all inhabited by the 
chamois. The numbers of this ſpecies are more con- 


fiderable than thoſe of the ibex ſpecies. The chamais 4 


does not aicend fo near the ſummits of the lofty moun- 
tains which it inhabits as the ibex. ä 
Tux 
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Taz BLUE ANTELOPE. 


THIS animal, denominated by ſome the blue goat, 
and by the Dutch coloniſts in the ſouth of Africa, 
Blawe Bock, ſeems to occupy a fort of middle rank 
between the goats and the antelopes. It is larger in 
ſize than any ordinary buck ; its horns are ſharp- 
pointed, taper, arcuated, and reclined backwards: they 
are twenty inches in jength, and marked with twenty 
prominent rings, but ſmooth towards the points. The 
hair of the body is long: the tail is ſeven inches in 
length ; and the hairs at the end of it ſeven inches: 
the colour of the hair, when the animal 1s alive, 1s a 
beautiful gloſſy blue; when dead, it takes a blueiſn 
grey colour: the belly is white ; and, under each eye, 
the face is marked with a large white ſpot, This ani- 
mal 1s a native of Africa, in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape; but ſeems to be confined within ſome diſtricts 
at a conſiderable diſtance from that promontory. 


THE EGYPTIAN ANTELOPE. 


THIS is the antelope oryx of Linnzus, the oryx of 
the ancients, the paſan of Buffon, and the gemſe bok 
or chamois of the Dutch coloniſts at the Cape of 


ſame ſize as our common domeſtic he-goat ; but in 
figure, colour, and agility, chiefly reſemble the tag, 
The length of a ſkin which Mr. Pennant examined, 
was more than fix feet fix inches: the tail, which is 


and the end of the hairs, two feet fix inches long. 

The belly, the rump, and the legs, are white; but 
each jeg is marked below the knee with a duſky ſpot: 
the reſt of the body. is grey or reddiſh; except that a 
black line runs along the back: the horns are almoſt 
perfectly ſtrait; of a blackiſh colour; each about an 


I guiſhed 


Good Hope. The animals of this ſpecies are of the 


covered with long black hair, is, between the rump 


inch and a half in diameter at the baſe, and diſtin- 
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2 NATURAL HISTORY 
guiſhed on the lower half by twenty or more promi- 
nent wavy rings, the upper half ſmooth, and tapering 
into a ſharp point : the diſtance between the points of 
the horns 1s tourteen inches. 

This animal is found in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape. Sparman ſuppoſes it peculiar to the north- 
weſtern parts of the tract of country inhabited by the 
Dutch coloniſts. It is alſo an inhabitant of Syria, 
Arabia, Perfia, India, Egypt, and Ethiopia. It is 
ſyppoſed to be the zebi of the Holy Scriptures. Pliny 
relates that the Egyptians had obſerved this animal to 
be particularly affected by the appearance of the dog- 
ſtar. Another circumſtance which he relates concern. 
ing the oryx, ſhews that his knowledge of it was very 
imperfect : he gravely tells us, that its hair, inſtead 
of pointing, like that of other animals, towards the tail, 
lay in the contrary direction. Mr. Paterſon informs 
us, from his own obſervation, that the horns of this 
antelope are remarkably long and ſharp; and that, 
when attacked by dogs, it defends itſelf fitting on its 
hinder quarters. : 


Tux . 


THE leucoryx is of the ſame fize with a ſmall ox 
from Wales or the Highlands of Scotland. Its body 
is thick and clumſy; its limbs rather more elegantly 
formed; its noſe thick and broad, like a cow's; its 
ears ſomewhat flouching; its horns long, ſlender, 
flightly iucurvated, annulated for a part of their length, 
black, and terminating with ſharp points. Its tail 
reaches to the firſt joint, and ends with a tuft. The 
body of this animal is almoſt all over of a milk-white 
colour; only the middle of the face, the ſides of the 
_ cheeks, and the limbs, are tinged with red. The iſland 
of Gow Bahrein, in the gulph of Baſſora, is the native 
region of the leucoryx. Mr. Pennant relates, from 2 
paper which he found in the Britiſh muſeum, that _ 
55 | T7 h Sultahn 


2 


ties, in a park, at the diſtance of eight leagues from 


: 4 his capital, A foſſil horn from Siberia has been ſuſ- 


| pected by Dr. Pallas to have been produced on the 
| head of a leucoryx. Oppian, as quoted by Pennant, 


W deſcribes an animal under the name of oryx, which 


| ſeems to be no other but this antelope; though his 


3 deſcription is more particular than any that the works 


4 | of modern naturaliſts afford of the leucoryx. 


Tus AE SAS EL. 


5 THIS is the antelope gazella of Linnæus; and 


WE ſome other naturaliſts have characteriſed it, by adding 
co its name, an epithet, ſignifying that it bears a be- 
zoar. There appears to be a conſiderable retemblance 
both in fize and other particulars between the algazel 


and leucoryx: but, the horns of the algazel, though 
long, ſlender, and nearly upright, as well as the horns 


of the leucoryx, differ from thoſe of the latter animal, 
in being gently arched, not backwards, but towards 
each other : they are always annulated ; but the ine-. 
qualities produced by the rings on the ſurface of the 
horn are leſs remarkable in = than in others: the 
breaſt and the buttocks of this animal are white; the 
| reſt of its body is red. | 
India, Perſia, Egypt, and Ethiopia, are the countries 
which produce the algazel. It is a gregarious animal. 
Along a plain it moves ſlowly ; but climbs the ſides of 
hills with great vigour and velocity : it is extremely 


thy and timid; yet, when taken alive, is eaſily tamed... 


Autumn is its ſeaſon of love, and ſpring of parturi- 
tion. The oriental bezoar, a concretion once highly 
| valued for its ſuppoſed medical qualities, ſtrongly odo- 
| rous, and highly aromatic, was formerly thought to be 
| obtained only from this animal. The bezoar, how- 
| ever, is at preſent regarded as a concretion, not peculia 
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154 NATURAL HISTORY 
to any one animal, but formed within many other ani. 
mals of the Eaft, and even of Europe. 


Tax ELK-ANTELOPE. 
THIS is the Indian antelope of Pennant; the cou- 


_ dou of Buffon; and the eland of the Dutch coloniſts 


at the Cape of Good Hope. From Sparrman we alſo 
learn, that it is denominated by the Caffres, empofos 
or poffo, and, by the Hottentots, t'gann. In ſize and 
ſhape this animal bears ſome reſemblance to the elk. 
The forehead of the elk-antelope is flat, and broad a- 
bove the eyes; but from the eyes to the tip of the 
noſe, becomes gradually narrower, till it terminates in 
a ſharp point: the breaſt is furniſhed with a dewlap 
covered with long hair : on the upper part of the fore- 
head ſtands a tie of ere& hairs: a thin ere& mane 
runs along the back; from the nape of the neck to the 
origin of the tail: the ears are long and pointed: 
though the body is of a thick robuſt form, the legs are 
ſlender and elegant: the height of the animal is com- 


' monly between five and fix feet: the horns are gene- 


rally about two feet long, of a dark brown colour, 
having, each, from the baſe, for one-third of its length, 
three fides, and three ridges or ribs ſeparating the 
fides, with a ſpiral wreath running over both the rid- 
ges and the fides : from the termination of the ridges 
and the ſpiral wreath, the reſt of the horn is round and 
ſmooth; both horns riſe almoſt in an upright direction, 
only their tops are ſlightly bent forwards : the hoofs 
are ſhort, and ſurrounded, at their junction with the leg, 
with a circle of black hairs: the tail does not reach to 
the firſt joint of the leg, but is terminated with a tuit 
of long black hairs ; the ſhort hair covering it is of an 
aſh-colour. . The whole body, indeed, except the tuft 
at the end of the tail, the ſkin between the fetlocks 
and hoofs, and the thin ere& mane, is of a blueiſh aſt- 
colour, tinged with red. 6 Þ2's India 

2 
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India, Congo, and the ſouthern parts of Africa, are 
the countries which afford theſe animals. Before 
Sparrman, no natural hiſtorian had given a deſcription 
of the elk-antelope from perſonal obſervation. That 
enthuſiaſtic ſtudent of nature had various opportuni- 
ties, in his journey from the Cape into the interior 
parts of Africa, both of examining the form and ap- 
pearance, and of obſerving the manners, of this ſpecies. 
They are gregarious; and are often ſeen in immenſe 
herds in the extenſive plains on the confines of Caf- 
fraria, north-weſt from the Cape. The induſtry of 
the Dutch coloniſts, who were accuſtomed to hunt 
them eagerly for their fleſh, hides, and tallow, has al- 
moſt exterminated them from the diſtricts lying nearer 
that promontory. Though the elk-antelope affords 
always a conſiderable quantity of tallow, and is gene- 
rally fat and bulky ; yet he is content with ſuch a 
moderate quantity of food as he can crop from ſhrubs 
and buſhes, without requiring large quantities of grain 
or graſs. When hunted, theſe animals always run, if 
poſſible, againſt the wind, and will even face the hunter 
rather than flee in a different direction: their fatneſs 
and heavineſs render it difficult for them to run long, 
if hard purſued; and, it is probable that they turn 
their faces againſt the wind, when purſued, from find-\ 
ing that in this direction they become not ſo ſoon in- 
ſufferably hot and breathleſs, as when their progreſs is 
aſſiſted by the force of the wind. Some of the hunters 
pretend that they have ſeen the elk-antelope, when 
fleeing with all ſpeed before a purſuer, exſude from his 
neck a bloody froth. Sometimes a mixture of melted 
fat and blood is ſeen to guſh, on fimilar occaſions, 
from the noſtrils of the panting animal. At other 
times, even the younger and fleeter bucks are ſeen 
to drop down dead, when their ſtrength is exhauſted 
in flight. „ x 7 
Ihe fleſh of the elk-antelope is excellent food: it 
is of a fine grain, very Juicy, and taſtes deliciouſly . 
i > 
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156 NATURAL HISTORY 
the' breaſt eſpecially, is confidered as a great delicacy : 
the fat of the heart is not only very copious, but {6 


fine and tender as to be no bad ſubſtitute for butter: 
the hide on the neck of the elk-antelope is very thick 
and tough; and, next after that of the buffalo, makes 


the beſt traces for waggons, halters for oxen, field. 
ſhoes, &c. Both the Hottentots and the Boſhies- 
men uſe the horn of the elk, with wooden ſtalks fitted 
to them, for tobacco pipes; from which they gulp up 


large draughts of ſmoke with the moſt eager avidity. 


5 Tur HARNESSED ANTELOPE. 


THIS ſpecies is ſcarcely inferior in ſize to the elk- 
antelope, though of a diff&ent ſhape. Its legs, like 


thoſe of the other antelopes, are long and ſlender; its 1 


neck rather long and round; 1ts forehead broad, and 
ſomewhat prominent; its ears broad; its horns ſitu- 


ated almoft on the hinder part of the head, ſtrait, 


ſpiral, and flattened ſo as to have two angular ſides; its 
tail ten inches in length, and covered with long ſhaggy 


hair: the length of this animal, from the top of the 


noſe to the root of the tail, is about four feet and an 
half; the height, from the heels of the hinder feet to 
to the back, two feet eight inches : the hair, over the 
whole body, is ſhort- and ſmooth : the ears are bare 

within : the females have no horns. 
The ground colour of the body of this animal is a 
deep tawny. Beneath each eye, the face is marked 
with a white ſpot: on each fide the body diſplays fix 
tranſverſe and two longitudinal ſtripes or bands, fo re- 
-gularly diſpoſed as to have the appearance of harneſ- 
fing : the thighs are marked with white ſpots : the 
cheeks and the under part of the neck are white. This 
animal is very common in Senegal. It is gregarious. 
Large herds of harneſſed ant. lopes are ſeen ſpread 
through the plains and woods of the country of Podor. 
It inhabits the South of Africa, in Zwellendam = 
- the 
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dc 24joining diſtricts necr the Cape; but appears not 
g rther eaſt than Zwellendam, in thoſe regions, till you 
reach the country of the Tambuki. The fleſh of the 
Z harneſſed antelope is neither tender nor delicate. 


Tux GUINEA ANTELOPE, 


= THIS name has been affixed by Mr. Pennant to 
WW thc animal which Buffon and Linnzus diſtinguiſn by 
me name of grimm, in honour of the gentleman who 
cg tſt deſcribed it. It is of a more diminutive fize than 
mmoſt of thoſe antelopes which we have hitherto been 
W deſcribing. It is about eighteen inches high; with 
W ſlender legs; a conſiderable length of neck ; rather a 
W ſharp ſnout ; its forehead ſomewhat prominent; large 
_= cars; duſky eyes, and under each a cavity into which 
= 2 frong-ſcented oily fluid is conſtantly ſecreted, and 
W there becomes concrete; its horns, not three inches 
long, ſlightly annulated at the baſe, and tapering gra- 
dually till they terminate each in a ſharp point; and be- 
fcwween the horns a tuft of black hairs, which ſerves as 
one of the moſt ſtriking characteriſtics of the animaf. 
The females are deſtitute of horns. The belly of this 
= clegant animal is white; its tail, which is ſhort, white 
benegth, and black above; the reſt of the body of a 
yellowith brown colour. | | 
Guinea is conſidered as the country of this ſpecies. 
It is chiefly from Guinea that the few individuals which 
have been ſeen in Europe have beth procured. But 
Dr. Sparrman, in his voyage to the Cape, mentions 
three different animals; the ſteenbok, the gryſbok, 
and the klipſpringer, all bearing ſome reſemblance 
of character to the grimm, or Guinea antelope: and, 
if they are not all varieties of this ſpecies, ſome one of 
them may probably be the very ſame. But Dr. Sparr- 
man did not find it convenient to examine theſe ani- 
mals with ſuch accuracy as could enable him to decide 
concerning their character, or to deſcribe them with ſuf- 
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ficient exactneſs: they abound, 7 in the neigh 
owhood of the Cape. 


Taz ROYAL ANTELOPE. 


THIS little creature, denominated by Buffon, le 
chevrotain de Guinea, and by Boſman, king of the 
harts, muſt ſurely have received the latter appellation, 
as well as that of royal antelope, by way of 1 irony ; for 
it ſeems merely an antelope in miniature. It is only 
about nine inches high; its legs are not thicker than 
gooſe. quill; the male has ſmall, ſtrait, black, horns, ni 
{mooth, ſhining as jet, and only two inches long; bu: 
the female is hornleſs: the ears are bread ; the legs 
are long in proportion to the fize of the body, and 
very flender : the hoofs are divided ; the horns are 
annulated ; and the number of rings on a horn denotes 
the years of the age of the individual to which it be- 
longs. The colour of this little creature is chiefly a 
reddiſh brown; but the belly is white: and the tail, 
which, though ſhort, 1s covered with pretty long hair, 
partly yellow, partly red, and partly white. 

It is amazingly ſwift ; it ſprings readily over walls 
twelve feet high, climbs the loftieſt mountains, and is 
never caught without the greateſt difficulty; yet, when 
taken, and familiarized to mankind, it becomes very 
tame and mild. It is a native of Senegal, and th! 
other hot regions of Africa; and ſuch is the tender- Wn 
neſs of its conſtitution, that it can ſcarcely bear tran- nn 
ſportation, and does not thrive in our cold European 
.climates. It is called by the Hottentots noumetjes; 
it utters a long, ſhrill, warbling, cry, amazingly loud 
for ſo diminutive an animal. Its fleſh is one of the 
moſt exquiſite delicacies that can appear on the table of 
"000 epicure. 
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Tur INDOSTAN ANTELOPE. 


THE moſt remarkable peculiarities of this antelope 
are horns bending forwards, a mane on the neck, a 


punch on the back, and a long buſhy tail. It is the 
0 biggel of Mandelſloe in his travels, and is deſcribed by 
= Dr. Parſons in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, as a 
= quadruped brought from Bengal. It is about five feet 
_= hich: the hair covering the body is ſhort, ſoft, and of 


an aſh colour: the tail is two and twenty, and the 
horns ſeven, inches in length. It is furniſhed with a 


1 bo dewlap on the lower part of the breaſt, like a bull : 


the legs are of an elegant ſlender form: the neck re- 


_ mblcs that of the camel. This animal is an inha- 
bitant of the moſt remote parts of the Mogul's domi- 


| nions in India: it is a ruminating animal. It lies 


= down and riſes like the camel. Its voice is of a harſh 


croaking ſound. 


„ Taz WHITE-FOOTED ANTELOPE. 


THE horns of this animal are ſhort, and inclined 
forwards ; it is furniſhed with a mane extending along 
the neck, and half way down the back; its tail is long 
and buſhy ; the male is marked immediately above 
the hoofs with one white ſpot on each of the fore, and 
two on each of the hinder, feet : the body is of a dark 
grey colour; the ears are large, and ſtriped with black; 
the mane is black, and a tuft of long black hairs hangs 
down the fore part of the neck: the female of this 
ſpecies is deſtitute of horns, and has her feet marked 
immediately above the hoofs, with three black, and 
two white, bands. This antelope meaſures, at the top 
of the ſhoulders, four feet and one inch in height, and, 
from the lower end of the neck to the anus, b feet 
in length 
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This ſpecies, like the preceding, are native inhabi. 
tants only of the remote parts of India: they exif 
both in a wild and tame ſtate. In a domeſtic ſtate, 
they refuſe not oats, but prefer graſs and hay, and eat 
wheaten bread with great fondneſs. Even in confine. 
ment, however, their manners are not uniformly mid: 
they ſometimes run with ſudden fury againſt ſuch s 
approach them, and often attack each other with am- 
Zing cunning and impetuoſity. The males, in fighting, 
are accuſtomed to drop on their knees at a diftance; 
to approach in that attitude; and, when near, to ſpring 
on each other with the utmoſt violence. In the reign 
of Aureng Zebe, they were numerous between Dell! 
and Lahor, on the way to Cachemire. That monarch 
uſed frequently to purſue them in the chaſe. An army Wal 
of hunters ſurrounded the ſpace in which the animals Wn 
were feeding, with nets; which were drawn full cloſer ne 
and cloſer, till they were at length confined within a 
narrow precinct. The monarch and his courtiers then 
entered the circle, and, attacking the antelopes with 
arrows, ſpears, or muſkets, made often ſo prodigious 
a ſlaughter, that the carcaſes were ſent as prefents to 
the great men throughout all parts of the empire. In 
conſequence of our connexions with India, animals of 
this ſpecies have been often imported into England, 
and have even copulated and produced young here. 
Two young ones are ſometime produced at a birth; 
and the period of geſtation is believed to be nine 
months. 


TRE SWIFT ANTELOPE. 


THIS animat is chiefly diftinguiſhed by having the 
extremities of its horns bent forwards in the ſame man- 
ner as thoſe of the chamois bend backward. The 

ground colour of its body is tawny ; but the belly, the 

lower part of the fides, the rump, and the thighs, are 
of a pure white : the fore part of the neck is 8 
marke 
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marked with a milk-white ſpot. The individuals of 
the ſpecies, however, are not all uniformly coloured. 
ne horns are eight inches in length, black and round: 
the length of the body is commonly about four feet; 
and its height approaches to three: both ſexes have 
W horns. Senegal is the native country of this ſpecies : 
WS they are timid and gentle, eaſily tamed, but ſo ama- 
Lingly . ſwift, that they ſeem to need neither defenſive 
W weapons nor ferocity of manners to protect them from 
W the tyranny of mankind. The velocity of their flight 
has been compared by Ælian to the awful impetuoſity 
of a whirlwind. | | 
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Tur RED AN TELOPE. 


{ THIS animal reſembles the roebuck in ſize. It is 
about four feet in length, and in height two feet three 
inches: it horns are five inches and a half long, almoſt 
_ {Mooth,---only with one or two ſlight rings at the baſe, 
and bent forwards at the point, but not ſo much as 
= thoſe of the Nanguer: its body is all over of a pale 
red colour; its ears are longer than its horns. This 
ſpecies is peculiar to Africa. They abound in the 
country of Senegal, and in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape. Sparrman confiders the ſteenbock as a variety 
balonging to this ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by a white ſpot 


over the eyes. 
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Tur STRIPED ANTELOPE. 


== THIS animal, the koedoe of the Dutch coloniſts 
at the Cape of Good Hope, the condoma of M. de 
Buffon, and, from the form of its horns, the ſtrepſi- 
ceros of ſome other writers, is of a beautiful tall 
figure, with long ſlender ſhanks; and, though of a 
leſs clumſy and heavy form, larger than the elk ante- 
| lope. The male koedoe is diftinguiſhed by large ſpi- 
ral horns, with a ridge following the wreath, compreſ- 
ted ſideways, conſiſting of three flexures, and meaſu- 
Vor. III. No. 35. „„ 
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ring often between four and five feet: the female is 


deſtitute of horns. The body of the animal is com- 3 


monly nine feet long, and four in height: its predo. 
minant colour. is a ruſty brown; the face 1s marked 
with two white lines originating one from the corner of 
each eye: a browniſh white ſtripe extends. along the 
ridge of the back : eight or. nine white ſtripes run 
down the ſides : the poſterior part of the belly, with 
the fore part of the hinder leg, are alſo white : a ſhort 
mane adorns the upper part of the neck: a few long 
hairs hangs between the throat and the breaſt : the tail 
is brown above, white beneath, and two feet in length. 
The mouth of the koedoe is furniſhed with cartilagi- 
nous proceſſes reſembling tuſks. | 

This ſpecies inhabit the ſouth of Africa: they are 
well known to the Dutch coloniſts at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and have not eſcaped the notice of the. curious 
travellers from Europe who have viſited that region. 
Shrubs and low buſhes afford their favourite food. 
Though their form ſeems to promiſe agility and ſpeed, 
yet they are ſaid to run owh „and to become ſoon fa- 
tigued. No other antelope is ſo eaſily overtaken by 
the hounds: but, when the foe approaches, the male 
turns, and bravely defends himſelf with his horns: 
the female, though not furniſhed with theſe weapons 
of defence, is not ſwifter than the male. The fleſh is 
-excellent food, the marrow delicious, 


TRE COMMON ANTELOPE. 


THIS denomination is adopted from Pennant for 
the antilope cervicapra of Linnæus, and the antelope of 
Buffon; becauſe this ſpecies has been moſt frequent!y, 
and for the longeſt ſpace of time, diſtinguiſhed by na- 
turaliſts, at leaſt in Britain, as belonging to the _ 
of antelopes. The animals of this ſpecies are ſome- 
what inferior in fize to the fallow-deer. The general 
colour of their body is a duſky brown, mixed with _ 

2 | | the 
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: the belly and the infide of the thighs are white : the 


orbits of the eye are likewiſe white ; and a white ſpot 
marks each ſide of the forhead : the horns are about 
| fourteen inches long, marked with diftin& rings nearly 
to the points, and bended, by a double flexure, into a 
form reſembling that of the ancient lyre. Ihe females 


are without horns. | 


Barbary and India are the regions which this ſpecies | 


is known chiefly to inhabit. The female goes nine 
months with young, and produces only one at a birth. 
Bengal, as we learn from travellers, affords a variety 
of this ſpecies, the horns of which reſemble thoſe of 
the common antelope of Barbary ; but its face, back, 
and ſides, are of a very deep brown colour; its belly 
| and the infide of its legs are white ; its tail 1s black 
| above and white beneath; and its ſize ſuperior to that 
of the laſt variety. Mr. Pennant diſtinguiſhes this ani- 
mal by the epithet brown, and conjectures that it may 
be the ſame with the lidmee of Barbary, mentioned by 
Dr. Shaw in his travels. ; 
In the cabinet of the Marquis de Marigny, in the 
muſeum that was lately Sir Aſhton Lever's, and in 
Mr. Pennant's cabinet of natural curioſities, there are 
| ſeveral horns which appear to have belonged to a third 
variety of this ſpecies : they are of a ſpiral form, bat 
ſmooth and black: two are joined in a parallel direc- 
tion, with the points turned different ways ; and we 
learn, that, joined in this manner, theſe horns are car- 
ried by the fakirs and ſantons in India, as a fort of 
weapon, and an enſign of dignity. „ 
This animal loves the ſmoke of tobacco; and, when 
caught alive, will approach the pipe of the huntſman, 
though otherwiſe more timid than any other animal. 
This is perhaps the only creature, beſides man, that 


delights in the ſmell of a poiſonous and ſtinking plant. 


The Arabians hunt it with a falcon, I had an excellent 


opportunity, ſays Haſſelquiſt, of ſeeing this ſport near 


Nazareth in Galilee, An Arab, mounted on a ſwift 
| KA courſer, 
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monly do: when he eſpied the rock-goat on the toy 
of a mountain, he let looſe the falcon, which flew in a 


ing the talons of one of his feet into the cheek of the 
creature, and the other into its throat, extending bis 


ſpeed, he was again attacked by the falcon; which 


taught to fix their talons in the throat of the animal, as 
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courſer, held the falcon in his hand, as huntſmen con. 


direct line like an arrow, and attacked the animal; fix. 


wings obliquely over the animal; ſpreading one to- 
wards one of its eats, and the other to the oppoſite 
hip. The animal, thus attacked, made a leap twice 
the height of a man, and freed himſelf from the fal- 
eon; but being wounded, and loſing his ſtrength and 


fixed the talons of both its feet into the throat of the 
animal, and held it faft till the huntſman, coming up, 
took 1t alive, and cut its throat; the falcon drinking 
the blood as a reward for his labour. A young falcon 
which was learning, was likewiſe put to the throat of 
the bleeding animal: by this means are young falcons 


being the propereſt part; for ſhould. the falcon fix 
them in the creature's hip, or ſome other part of the 
body, the huntſman would not only loſe his game, but 
his falcon alſo : for the animal, rouſed by the wound, 
which could not prove mortal, would run to the de- 
ſerts and the tops of the mountains, whither its enemy, 
keeping its hold, would be obliged to follow); and, be- 
ing ſeparated from its maſter, muſt of courſe periſh. 


True BARBARY ANTELOPE. 


THIS ſpecies, the gazelle of Buffon, are diſtin- 
uiſhed by horns about a foot in length, firſt reclining 
2 9 then bending in the middle, and revert- 
ing eat annulated with about thirteen rings, -- 
of which thoſe neareſt the baſe encircle the whole horns, 
but thoſe approaching to the point are only half rings, 
and alſo furrowed longitudinally. In 622 and figure 
theſe animals nearly reſemble the roebucs, I es 
52S: | our 
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our of the upper part of the body 18 4 reddiſh brown ; 
tue buttocks and the lower parts are white: a ſtrong 
duſſcy line divides the brown from the white: each 
= {nc is furniſhed with a tuft of a hair: the tail is black 
above, and white beneath. This ſpecies are grega- 
W ious. In Barbary, Egypt, Arabia, and Syria, they 
are ſeen in numerous herds. The Barbary antelope is, 
- NP | moſt probably, the dorcas of ZElian, and the diſchon 
of Moſes, ae 


Tar K EVE * 


THIS is the flat-horned antelope of Pennant ; and 
the kevel of moſt other writers. Its horns are, like 
| thoſe of the laſt ſpecies, marked with rings, from four- 
| teen to eighteen in number; but, inſtead of being 
round, they are flattened on the fides. It is equal in 
ſize only to a ſmall roebuck. In other reſpects, it 
bears an exact reſemblance to the antelope of Barbary. 
Both females and males are furniſned with horns, 
Theſe animals are known for inhabitants both of Se- 
negal and of Perſia: they herd together, and are eaſily 
domeſticated: their fleſh is juicy, and of a very agree- 
able reliſh. The Perſian name is dſhairan. | 


11 


Tux SPRING ER. 

THE horns of this ſpecies are ſeven inches long, of 
a deep black colour, annulated near the baſe, but 
| {ſmooth towards the points, for more than one-half 
of their length: they riſe from the baſe, almoſt in an 
upright direction; but, as they advance, bend gently 
towards the ſides; forming, each, with more than the 
uppey half of its length, a beautiful curve: the horns 
of the two ſexes are ſimilar both in ſize and ſhape: the 
ears are ſix inches and a half in length: the whole 
length of -the animal, from the noſe, is but very little 
moi e than four feet: the tail is ſomewhat leſs than a 
| foot Jong, and towards the extremity very ſlender, and 
: | covered 


\ 
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covered with a few dark brown hairs, from one to tw i 


inches and an half in length: the eyes of this antelope 
are highly beautiful ; but the face is not marked with 

i ceriferi under them. Brown is the predominant 
colour of the body of this animal: the face, the belly, 
and the rump, are white: a white lift, which the ani. 
mal can expand at pleaſure, extends from the tail half 
way up the back: the lighter brown of the neck and 
ſides 1s ſeparated from the white parts of the body by 
brown ſtripes of a much deeper ſhade: the ears are 
aſh-coloured, and partly covered with very ſhort hairs, 
partly bare. ; 

Theſe antelopes are inhabitants of Africa. In ſea- 
ſons of extreme drought, they advance from the north 
ern interior parts of that continent towards the Dutch 
ſettlements, and proceed ftrait forwards till they pene- 
trate to the ſea, When their progreſs is ſtopped by 
this barrier, they return by the ſame road : they jour- 
ney in immenſe herds. Dr. Sparrman ſhot one of 2 
herd of about two thouſand, that came all to drink at 
the ſame well. Mr. Vaillant, on his return from vi- 
fiting the Gonaquois and the Caffres, to the Cape, tra- 
velled a while in the middle of a herd of theſe animals, 
migrating in ſearch of water and cool ſhelter ; the 
number of which he eſtimates at much more than fifty 


thouſand. He, with his dogs, oxen, carriages, and 
attendants, travelled in the midft of the herd, without 


giving them any alarm. He ſhot amang them and 
killed three, without ſcattering the reſt. So peaceable, 
ſo inſenſible to danger, is the ord or ſo difficult is it 
for individuals wedged into ſo immenſe, unwieldy, a 
herd, to fave themſelves by flight. Hyænas, lions, 
and other beaſts of prey, attend them on their march, 


and thin their numbers with eager rapacity. The Hot- 


tentots call them the lion's flock of ſheep. 

The form of the ſpringer is remarkably elegant. Its 
manners are mild and playful : it runs with confider- 
able velocity; and its race is frequently n. 
8 j 
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= by bound, to the elevation of perhaps two yards. 
eat t that height, the animal ſeems to ſuſpend itſelf for 
a few moments in the air; ſometimes expands the 
WW white lik on its back, and by drooping its head, and 
—— gathering its feet together, raiſes that part into a con- 
vex form; and, at other times, deprefling its belly, 
W finks it back into a concavity, till the rump and the 
neck almoſt meet. It would appear that the emigra- 
tions of the ſpringers are not regularly periodical, * 
They forſake tracts of country which are deſolated by 
A drought, or which they have bared of herbage, for 
others where they may find water and paſture. Ac- 
8 cording to Dr. Sparrman's account, they are quickly 
= diſperſed before the purſuer, when aſſembled in mo- 
derate herds. Their fleſh is juicy, and of a good taſte. 
SE HI: appears that there are different varieties of this 
ſpecies. Sparrman relates, that the horns are ſome- 
= times reclined backwards, ſometimes bent forwards. 
Mr. Pennant's white-faced antelope, which he de- 

= ſcribes, from a ſpecimen in the Leverian Muſeum, as a 

ſeparate ſpecies, differs ſo very little from the ſpringer 

in ſize and colours, and reſembles it ſo exactly in ſhape, 
that we cannot view it as any other than a variety of 
—_ this ſpecies. . | 
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Taz CHINESE ANTELOPE. 


THIS ſpecies, the tzeiran of Buffon, the yellow 
goat of Du Halde, in his account of China, called by 
the Mongals dſeren, by the Chineſe hoang yang, and 
| whang yang, are diſtinguiſhed by yellow annulated 
| horns, nine inches long, diverging . much near the 

points; put having theſe turned towards each other. 
The body is nearly four feet and an half long, and in 
height two feet and an half: the head is of a thick 
form, and the noſe blunt, and convex above: the ears 
| are ſmall and ſharp- pointed: the ſtructure of the wind- 

pipe forms a remarkable protuberance on the neck: 
i © 00 
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the pits in the groin are uncommonly large: the tail is 
ſhort: the females are deſtitute of horns. From the 
beginning of May, the period at which the animal 
changes its coat, the hair continues, through ſummer, 
ſhort, cloſe, and tawny : as winter advances, it be- 
comes long, rough, and hoary. 

Theſe animals abound in the deſerts inhabited by 
the Mongal Tartars, and through all the wide tract of 
country between Thibet and China. They are like- 
wile among the animals hunted by the Buratti, and are 
foread through the country between Tangut and the 
borders of India: they aſſociate in herds : low rocky 
hills and dry ſunny plains are their favourite haunts: 
they ſelect the ſweeter plants: they avoid woods and 
water with the moſt fearful ſolicitude. In running and 
leaping they exhibit amazing agility, and are almoſt in. 
defatigable. When taken young they are eaſily tamed: 
the young are produced ſo late in the ſeaſon as in the 
month of Jene: they are not leſs watchful of their 
ſafety than ſwift : but, notwithitanding their vigilance 
and velocity, they eſcape not the Mongal hunters. 
They ſpy out the herd from an eminence, ſurround 
them ſecretly, and eafily ſhoot them attempting to 
eſcape. When one of the herd breaks through, all his 
companions follow in a ſingle line; whatever the ob- 
ſtacles which oppoſed their paſſage; however certain 
the dangers into which they run. The hunters uſe a 
fort of whizzing arrows with broad heads, and having a 
round piece of bone with holes upon the ſhaft; the noiſe 
of which contributes much to ſtupify and confound the 
animals. 


E AI 0 -A, 


SAIGA is a denomination much more frequently 
applied to this ſpecies than Scythian antelope, the name 
adopted by Pennant. Linnæus and Buffon agree in 
uſing it. Theſe animals have ſemi-pellucid horns, of 
2 pale yellow colour, about eleven inches long, aw All 
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IE ulated for the greater part of their length, but ſmooth. 
at the points. Tn the figure and ſize of its body, the 
(äaiga bears a great reſemblance to our domeſtic goat: 
tits head is rather large; its noſe is very cartilaginous, 
WW thick, and arched, and riſes nearly to the eyes: the ears 


are ſmall: the neck ſlender, but prominent above the 
throat. In ſummer the hair on the back and ſides 1s 
wort and cloſe; its colour grey mixed with yellow ; but 
te inferior part of the neck, and the body, white. In 
W winter, the hair becomes long, rough, and hoary : the 
knees are tufted: the tail is four inches long, and naked 
below, but clothed above with erect hairs, terminating 
in a tuft : the females are without horgs: the male has 
ſometimes three, and ſometimes, but very rarely, one. 
_ Theſc animals inhabit the regions included in the 
_ ancient Scythia; from the Danube and Dnieper to the 
banks of the Irtiſn; through Poland, Moldavia, and 
the leſſer Ruſſia; on the ſhores of the Euxine and Caſ- 
poiian ſeas, on the banks of the lake Aral, and of the 
river Volga. They feed in herds; they copulate in 
the end of November; and, during the feaſon of love, 
the male is bold and faithful in defence of the female: 
the period of parturition is between the beginning and 
the middle of May. Never more than one is pro- 
| duced at a birth. Sunny plains, abounding in falt 
| ſprings and acrid aromatic plants, are their favour- 
ite haunts. In ſummer they feed in the more 
northern parts of that extenſive tract of country 
WW through which they are ſpread. In the rutting ſeaſon, 
n the end of autumn, they migrate ſouthward. In 
their progreſs into the ſouthern deſerts, they join in 
voeſt herds. Returning northward in the ſpring, they 
_ id. into ſmall parties. They. very ſeldom feed 
alone; the males feeding promiſcuouſly with the fe- 
males and their young: they readily lie down all at 
| ſame time; but, by a providential inſtinct, ſome are 
always keeping watch; and, when they are tired, they 
ſeemingly give notiee to ſuch as have taken their reſt, 
Vote UL. No. 335. Y | _ wha 
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who ariſe inftantly. and as it were relieve the cent. 
nels of the preceding hours. They thus often pre- 
ſerve themſelves from the attack of wolves, and from 
the ſurpriſe of the huntſmen, They are exceſſively 
ſwift, and will outrun the fleeteſt horſe or grey-hound; 
yet partly through fear, and partly by the ſhortneſs 
of their breath, they are very ſoon taken. If they are 
but bit by a dog, they inſtantly fall down, nor will 
they even offer to riſe. In running they ſeem to in- 
Cline on one fide, and their courſe is fo rapid that their 


feet ſeem ſcarcely to touch the ground. In a wild ſtate 


they ſeem to have no voice, When brought up tame, 
the young emit a ſhort ſort of bleating, like ſheep, 
The males are moſt libidinous animals: the Tartars, 
who have ſufficient time to obſerve them, report that 
they will copulate twenty times together: and that this 
ability ariſes from their feeding on a certain herb, 
which has moſt invigorating powers. When taken 
young, they may eaſily be made tame; but, if caught 
when at full age, are ſo wild and fo obſtinate as to re- 
fuſe all food. When they die, their noſes are quite 
flaccid, They are hunted for the ſake of their fleſh, 
horns, and ſkins, which are excellent for gloves, belts, 
&c. The huntſmen always approach them againſt the 
wind, left they ſhould Gel their enemy; they alſo 
avoid putting on red or white clothes, or any colours 
which might attract their notice. They are either ſhot, 
or taken by dogs; or by the black eagle, which is 
trained to this ſpecies of falconry: their beſt ſeaſon is 


in September: at other times, the ſkins are penëtrated 


by worms: the fat reſembles that of mutton ; in taſte, 


like that of a buck: the head is reckoned the mot de. 


licate part. | | 
The Saiga is ſuppoſed to be the kolos of Strabo, 

which he deſeribes as white and ſwift, and of an inter- 

mediate ſize between a ſtag and a ram. 
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Taz CORINE. 


THIS ſpecies have very ſlender horns, not marked 
with rings, but with circular ruge. In fize they are 
ſmaller than the roebuck: the neck, the body, and the 
flanks, are tawny ; the belly and the inſide of the 
thigh white, and ſeparated from the thighs by a dark 
line: the ears are large: a white, and beneath it a 
black line, marks each fide of the face : the knees are 
furniſhed with tufts of hairs. Senegal 1s the country 


of this animal. Its colour, its velocity in running, and 


agility in leaping, have induced ſome naturaliſts to 
ſuſpe& that it might be the female of the kevel or 
flat-horned antelope. But its horns are remarkably 


different from thoſe of that ſpecies. - 


TRE CERVINE ANTELOPE. 


THE animal to which we have adopted from Pen- 
nant the name of cervine antelope, is the bubalus of 
the ancients, and the hartebeeſt of the Dutch at the 
Cape of Good Hope. The horns of this antelope 
riſe almoſt from one baſe, and, widening as they ad- 
vance, bend, firſt forwards, and then, after riſing for a 
conſiderable length almoſt in an upright direction, 
turn their points backward : meaſured along the ex- 
terior curvature, they are from ſix to nine inches in 
length : they are annulated nearly to the points; en- 
ak] of a deep black colour; and common to both 
lexes. | 
'The hartebeeſt is ſomewhat above four feet in 
height: a cinnamon colour predominates over its body: 
the forehead is covered with black and brown hairs in- 
termixed: a broad black ſtreak extends over the hinder 
parts of the haunch, down the thigh, as far as to the 
knee: the anterior parts of both the fore and the hinder 
. are alſo marked with black: two narrow ſtripes 
of the ſame colour riſe one behind each ear, and run 

1 nearly 
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nearly together along the ridge of the back: the pci 
ceriferi under the eyes are exceedingly ſmall : the face 
exhibits at leaſt the rudiments of a beard and whiſkers: 
the tail reaches nearly to the joint of the leg; it is co. 
vered with long briſtly hairs, but does not terminate in 
a tuft: the legs are of the ſame ſlender and elegant 
form as thoſe of the other antelopes : the buttocks are 
finely rounded: the ears are afinine: the head is large, 
and the forehead high. The animal has no teeth in 
the upper, and only eight in the lower, jaw. 

This ſpecies are natives of Africa. Naturaliſts have 
become acquainted with them in Barbary, and in the 
neighbourhood of the Cape. The ancient Romans, 
who ranſacked almoſt every foreſt and range of moun- 
tains through the known world, for wild beaſts to ex- 
hibit in the Circus, were not ſtrangers to this animal, 
Pliny mentions the bubalus as an inhabitant of A frica, 
and as ſomewhat between a calf and a ſtag in form, 
The ſame animal ſeems to be a native of Arabia. Tra. 
vellers tell, that its young are eaſily tamed, and aſſociate 
readily with other cattle. The Arabian name 1s ba- 
kar uaſch, or bekker el walſn. The inhabitants at the 
Cape are familiarly acquainted with theſe antelopes. 
They have not indeed attempted to domeſticate them; 
but they often purſue and ſhoot them in the chace. 
Herds of hartebeeſts range through all the diſtricts in 
which the Dutch coloniſts are ſettled, Sometimes a 
ſolitary individual or a fingle pair are met with. Even 
at its full ſpeed, the hartebeeſt ſeems to gallop with a 
heavy pace: yet, its motion is not flower than that of 
any other of the large antelopes. When purſued, it 
often turns and gazes on its purſuer. Fighting, it 
dre ps on its knees like the gnu, in order to ruſh on 
its antagoniſt with the greater impetuoſity. Its fleſh 
is ſome what dry, but of a fine grain, and of an agree- 
able high flavour. The Dutch coloniſts make hand- 
ſome ſpoons of its horns. The cerumen which 3 

om 
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dern its port criferi, is eſteemed by the Hottentots as 
42 rare and excellent medicine. | 


Tux KOB, ox GAMBIAN ANTELOPE. 
THIS ſpecies bears a confiderable reſemblance in 


ſhape and colours to what we have conſidered as a ſe- 
cond variety of the laſt ſpecies. Its horns are thirteen 
inches long, and annulated with eight or nine rings, 
but ſmooth at the points. Its ſize is equal to that of the 
fallow-deer : its fore legs have the knees protected by 
a covering of long hairs. It is an inhabitant of Gam- 
bia and Senegal in Africa: one of the molt timid ani- 
mals of the kind: when purſued, it heſitates not to 
_ throw itſelf down rocks and precipices. 


Tux BOSCH-BOCK, ox WOOD-ANTELOPE. 


THIS animal is ſomewhat more than two feet and 
an half in height; its body apparently more bulky in 
proportion to its height than the bodies of the other 
antelopes ; its back is ſtrait ; its buttocks not round- 
ed; a perpendicular line might be dropped between 
the origin of the tail and the hoof of the hinder feet: a 
narrow line of long white hairs, forming a ſlight mane, 
extends along the neck, the back, and even the tail : 
the predominant colour of the body is a dark brown: 
the ſhoulders and a part of the fore ribs are of a till 
darker brown than the reſt of the body : the ears are 

. tive inches long, and without, of a ſoot-colour, but on 
the inſide grey : the haunches and the fides are marked 
each with about nine or twelve white ſpots : the belly 
is marked with two large ſpots; one immediately be- 
hind the fore, the other immediately before the hinder, 
legs: another white ſpot diſtinguiſhes the lower part 
of the neck : the fore legs are white from the knees 
to the paſterns: like other antelopes, the boſch-bock 
Has fore-teeth only in the lower jaw: jts horns are 

black, of a triangular yet ſpiral form, roughened at the 

: bottom 
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bottom by an infinite number of wavy rings, conical 
and ſharp at the points,---and have the extremities 
ſometimes light coloured and tranſparent : they are a. 
bout ten inches in length, extend upwards almoſt in 2 
line with the forehead, but recede a little backwards 
and from each other at the middle, and then turn the 
points gently forwards: the female has no horns: the 
ſkin of an animal of this ſpecies meaſured, from the 
horns to the rump, four feet ; and, from the top of the 
back to the hoof, thirty-three inches. Theſe animals 
are known to inhabit the foreſts of Groot, Vader- 
boſch, Houtniquas-boſch, and perhaps Sitfikamma 
near the Cape of Good Hope. They avoid hills and 
open plains, and confine themſelves to woods and 
groves. : | 


The cry of the boſch-bock feſembles the ſhort, los, 


hoarſe, interrupted, growlings of a dog or tiger. It 


frequently ravages vineyards and kitchen gardens : it 


diſcovers great ſagacity and addreſs in avoiding the 


ſnares, traps, and ambuſcades, laid for it. Dr. Sparr- 


man relates, that he watched a whole night in a vine- 


yard which was viſited by boſch-bocks ; but the ani- 
mals, though they ſeemed to have made their uſual 


evening meal on the vines, eſcaped undiſcovered. This 


creature runs ſo ſlowly, that the dogs ſometimes over- 
take him: but he generally ſells his life dear. When 


he perceives it impoſſible to eſcape by flight, he turns 


upon his purſuers, kneels down, that he may butt with 
greater impetuoſity, and generally kills or gores the 


beſt and boldeſt of the dogs. His horns, though his 


chief inſtrument of defence, are ſometimes entangled 


among buſhes and low branches of trees, and thus 
prove fatal to him, by ſtopping his flight, till his ene- 


mies ſurround him. To avoid this, he elevates his 


noſe as he runs, and reclines his horns on his neck. In 


woodlands, however, experience enables him to make 


his way with ſo much more dexterity and ſpeed than 
dogs, that they generally loſe ſcent of him in a ſhort 


time. 
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me. The female, being deſtitute of horns, runs with 
e ſecurity in woods and foreſts than the male: ſhe 


oe 


through the plain ; and, being of a lighter form than 


er. The boſch-bock is monogamous. 


cxavos, we DEER, of the Order PECORA. 
: : 1 diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of this genus of 
= gquadrupeds are the following; the horns are 
—_—_olid, brittle, covered with a hairy ſkin, and growing 
rom the top; they likewiſe fall off, and are annually 


Wrior, but none in the upper jaw; and they have no 


Es dog- teeth. Did we not confide in the wiſdom of the 


great Author of nature, we might be tempted to cen- 
ſure the form of their horns as awkward and inconve- 
nient. Sometimes they ſpread into broad palms, 
WE which ſend out ſharp ſnags around their outer edges; 
We ſometimes they divide fantaſtically into various branch- 
es, part of which project over the front, while others 
are reared upwards in the air; and ſometimes they are 
ſo reclined backwards, that the animal ſeems almoſt 
forced to bear its head in a ſtiff and ere& poſture ; 


yet, they communicate an air of grandeur and magni- 


ficence; appearing like growing trees planted on. the 


head of a living animal. The cervus family are to be 


found amid the dreary foreſts, the eternal ſnows, the 


| bleak mountains, and the barren wilds, of the arctic 
world. They are more numerous in Europe and A- 


merica, than in the other diviſions of the globe. A 
| warm temperature ſeems equally unpropitious to the 


animals, of which the following are the particulars : 


ever therefore leaves the woods to make her eſcape 


ie male, dogs are ſeldom able to ſurpriſe or overtake 


{ 1 ſrenewed: they have eight cutting teeth in the infe-. 


o 
rt ·Tt as 


| nobler ſpecies of the deer, as a cold temperature does 
to the antelope. There are a great variety of theſe 
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TAE E LK. 


THIS animal exhibits a ſtately but awk ward form; 
vaſt length of legs; a ſquare body of diſproportionate 
bulk; a fhort tail; ſhoulders ſomewhat elevated; 2 
long projecting ſnout, furrowed in the middle, with 
wide noſtrils; a ſhort neck; a mane almoſt erect, ex- 
tending along the neck and ſhoulders ; a ſmall excre- 
ſcence under the throat, with a tuft of hair hanging 
from it; long, ſlouching, afinine, ears; and horns with 
brow antlers, but with ſhort beams ſpreading into 
broad palms, which are on the inner fide plain, but, 


on the exterior fide, furnifhed with ſharp ſnags : the 


female, wanting horns, appears, ſtill more than the 
male, though of a ſmaller fize, a mere awkward bulk, 
without dignity, and without animation: the greatck 
height of the elk is ſeventeen hands; his greateſt weigh! 
one thouſand two hundred and twenty- nine pounds. 
Mr. Pennant informs us that he has ſeen, in the houſe 
of the Hudſon's-bay company, a pair of elk's horns, 
thirty-two inches long, and fifty-fix pounds in weight. 

A. hoary brown is the general colour of the body 
of this animal; his mane is light brown; his tail is 
duſky above, white beneath. Europe, Aſia, and A- 
merica, all afford this ſpecies: they were not unknown 
to the ancient Romans. Cæſar mentions the alce as 
an inhabitant of the Hercynian foreſt; larger than the 
roebuck ; deſtitute of horns; without joints in its 
legs; and incapable of lying down on the ground, or 
of reſting m any other manner than by reclining a- 

inſt a tree. The hunter, he tells us, uſed to obſerve 
the haunts to which the alces reforted ; and to cut the 


trees againſt which they were accuſtomed to lean, al- 


moſt through, leaving them ſtanding, but inſufficient 
to ſupport any weight. When the alce returned to 
reſt, the tree gave way z and he, falling with it to the 
ground, became an eaſy prey to his artful wy 
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OF QU ADRUPE DS. W997 : 
Some of theſe particulars are referable only to the fe- 
male elk; others are abſolutely fabulous: but Czlar's 
opportunities of information were partial ; and the ac- 
tual appearance and reał economy of the animal might 
eafily enough give riſe to the fabulous part of his rela- 
tion. Pliny repeats the information communicated by 
Cæſar, but renders the hiſtory of the animal more per- 
plexed by new fables, and by an unneceſſary variety 
of nan ALE 
On the old continent, the elk is at preſent known 
for an inhabitant of Lapland, Norway, Sweden, Po- 
land, Ruſſia, Siberia, and Tartary, as far as the north 
of China. In the new world, this fpecies inhabit the 
iſte of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, the weſtern fide of 
the bay of Fundy, Canada, and the country round the 
great lakes, almoſt as far as ſouth as the river Ohio. 
They avoid the plains and open country, and confine 
themſelves to the foreſts: the length of their legs, the 
ſhortneſs of their neck, and the difproportionable 
largeneſs of their upper lip, rendering it extremely dif- 


fjcult, or perhaps impoſſible; for them to graze on the 


ground, they brouze the boughs of trees, or wade mto 
lakes and rivers in ſearch of water plants. The ſtink- 
ing bean trefoil is with them a favourite herb; they 
dig through the ſnow with their hoofs to find it. The 
ancients tell, that, to avoid entangling his upper lip 
between his teeth, the elk is obliged to move back ward 
as he feeds. But modern anatomiſts have diſcovered, 
that nature has provided againſt his ſuffering this in- 
convenience, by the largeneſs and ſtrength of the 
muſcles deſtined to raiſe the upper lip. The articula- 
tions of his legs are ſo cloſely embraced with ligaments; | 
that they eannot be very ſupple or pliant : the olfac- 
tory nerves in the brain of the elk are larger than in 
other animals; and his powers of ſmelling are proba- 
bly peculiarly exquitite. | | | 

The motion of theſe animals is a high ſhambling 
trot, amazingly ſwift: to avoid entangling their hornss 
You. HI. No. 35. FA as 
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193 NATURAL:HISTORY 
as they run through the woods, they point their noſes 
parallel with the horizon : they raiſe their fore feet 
commonly three or four feet high in walking. Mild 
and inoffenſive in their general manners; yet, in the 
ſeaſon of autumn, when they feel the influence of the 
genial paſſion, they are quite furious: the males then ſtrike 
with both horns and hoofs, the only means of defence 
or attack with which nature has furniſhed them; ſwim 
about from iſle to iſle in ſearch. of the females; and 
appear plainly to feel, in all their extravagance, the 
tranſports of that impetuous paſſion. If a perſon then 
approach his haunts, he runs upon him at full ſpeed, 
and either gores him with his horns, or tramples him 
dead under his feet: the female goes with young 
through winter; and, in the month of April, produces 
commonly two at a birth: the young ones continue to 
follow their dam for a whole year. The elk is not an 
unſocial animal. In ſummer, diſtinct families feed to- 
gether; in winter numbers meet among the deep 
pine foreſts of the northern regions which they inhabit. 
The elk is ſaid to be ſubject to the epilepſy. The 
Poliſh name Jos, and the Sung eland, both ſignify- 
ing miſerable, are ſaid to have been given it, on ac. 
count of the affliction which it ſuffers from this diſ- 
eaſe. But, if we may truſt the tale, the animal is pro. 
vided with a ſpecific againſt this malady, and has only 

to ſcratch its ear with its hoof. | 
Elks have been ſometimes domeſticated. In old 
times, 'Mr, Pennant relates, that they were yoked in 
Sweden to the ſledge; but having, from their dexte: 
rity in moving through difficult roads, been frequently 
acceſſory to the eſcape of murderers and other crimi- 
nals, the uſe of them was prohibited under great pe. 
nalties. Yet a Swediſh writer informs us, that till 
the Barons Alſtroemer, the ſame who imported the 
Angora goat, propoſed premiums, and employed 
other means, for its domeſtication, this ſtrong, ſtately, 
and ſwift-footed, animal was in that country won 
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" OF QU ADRUPE DS. 179 
wild : from which it ſeems reaſonable to infer, that the 
elk is at preſent a domeſtic animal in Sweden, The 
arts by which the hunters of ancient Germany invaded 
the ſafety of the elk, have been already mentioned. 
In the north of Europe, he is hunted in the ſame man- 
ner as the ſtag. As he flees before his purſuers, he 
often falls ſuddenly down, as if ſtruck dead, though 
neither ſhot, nor in any manner wounded : theſe falls 
are aſcribed to fits of the epilepſy ; but are perhaps 
rather owing to the ſtiffneſs of his joints, the length 
of his legs, and the difficulties of the tract through 
which he runs. When cloſely attacked, he turns upon 
his enemies, and makes a vigorous defence with his 
horns and hoofs.---The Indians of North America 
diſplay great addreſs in hunting the elk. Sometimes, 


_ joining in large bodies, they rouſe theſe animals 


through the woods on each fide of ſome great river, 
and, ſurrounding them on all quarters, compel them 
into the ſtream, where a part of the hunters are ſta- 
tioned in a ſeries of canoes, forming a-creſcent between 
the two ſides of the river, to intercept the elks, as they 
attempt to eſcape by ſwimming, and kill them with 
clubs or lances. At other times, they, with greater 
art, incloſe a triangular ſpace with ſtakes, hedged with 


branches of trees, and opening at the bottom into an- 


other triangle, formed in the ſame manner: the open- 


ing into the ſecond triangle is hung round with ſnares. 


made of lips of raw hides : then ranging the woods in 
conſiderable parties, and rouſing both elks and other 
deer, they drive them into the incloſures, where they 
are either caught in the ſnares, or ſhot with the arrows 
of the hunters. The elk is likewiſe often ſhot with 
the gun,» When firſt rouſed, the animal, by ſquatting 
on his hinder parts, and making water, affords the 


hunter an opportunity of ſhooting at him. If the hun- 


ter miſs his aim, the elk runs off with a rapid trot, 
clattering loudly with his hoofs. The happieſt ſeaſon 
for this purſuit is in winter, when the ground is co- 
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vered with deep ſnow, but the ſnow ſo ſoftened by the 


impreſſion of the ſun as to yield under the weight of 
the elk; it ſtill bears the hunter who travels on broad 


rackets or ſnow ſhoes; and the object of his purſuit 
then falls an eafy prey. 


One of the imaginary beings whoſe exiſtence igno- 


rance and wild ſuperſtition have ſuggeſted to the In- 
dans of North America, is an invulnerable mooſe, of 
an enormous fize, capable of wading with eaſe through 
eight feet depth of ſnow, and with an arm growing on 
its ſhoulders, ſubſervient to the ſame purpoſes as the 
human arms. To this monſter they attribute ſove- 
reign authority over his ſpecies, and repreſent him ſur. 
rounded with a court, and reigning over faithful and 
obedient ſubjects. A mooſe is with theſe ſimple peo- 
ple a beaſt of good omen. To dream of him, is 
eſteemed a flattering token of long life. The hoot of 
the elk 1s regarded among the Indians, the Norwegians, 
and the other northern nations, to whom it 1s well 
known, as a ſovereign cure for the epilepſy. The per- 
fon afflicted muſt apply it to his heart, hold it in his 
left hand, and rub his ear with it. It is alſo reduced 
to a powder, and drunk in water, as a remedy for the 
cholic, pleuriſy, vertigo, and purple fever. The fleſh 


of this animal is ſweet and nouriſhing: the Indians 


imagine that it invigorates them more than any other 
ſpecies of animal food: the tongue is peculiarly excel- 
lent; the noſe perfect marrow, and eſteemed the great- 
eſt delicacy that Canada affords : the ſkin of the elk 
is almoſt impenetrable to balls: dreſſed into buff, it is 
ſtrong, yet ſoft and light: in preparing it for uſe, the 
Indians uſe a lather of the brains of the animal in hot 
water: it is the leather of which their ſnow- ſhoes are 


formed, and with it they cover their canoes. The hair 


on the neck, ſhoulders, and hams, of a full- grown elk, 
makes good mattraſſes and ſaddles. The palmated 
parts of the horns are hollowed by the Indians into ca- 
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Tuz REIN-DEER. 


IN fize the rein- deer is inferior to the elk: he has 
S ſhorter and thicker limbs, and larger feet: his hair is 


ao thicker and warmer. A full grown rein-deer is 
becween four and five feet high, and of proportionate 


length. Both ſexes of this ſpecies have large, flender, 


He branchy, horns, with palmated antlers bending over the 


brow, and with the upright branches alſo palmated at 
the top: theſe horns are commonly from three to four 
Feet long, and between two and three feet from tip to 
tip: the wild is larger than the tame rein- deer: the 
female, as well as the male, ſheds her horns; but ne- 
ver during the period of conception; and, what is ſin- 
gular, even a caſtrated rein-deer ſheds his horns, though 
ſeldom before his ninth year: the female has ſix paps; 
but only four yield milk. Shaggy hair covers the un- 
der part of the neck. The ſpace round the eyes is 
invariably black. In the earlier part of life, the body 
above is of a duſky yellow; the face and the tail are al- 
ways white; as the animal advances in age, the dun 
part of his body becomes firſt hoary, and at laſt white, 

This ſpecies were not unknown to the civilized na- 
tions of antiquity. Ceſar mentions an animal as an 
inhabitant of the Hercynian foreſt, which can be no 
other than the rein- deer. He obſerved a palmated 
and branchy antler to project over its forehead; the 
male and the female were exactly ſimilar in manners, 
in form, and in the ſize of their horns. Pliny too 
ſpeaks of it as inhabiting the deſerts of Scythia. He 
deſcribes its ſize and figure with tolerable accuracy; at- 
tributing to it branchy horns, cloven hoofs, and ſhaggy 
hairs. But he adds a fable, which ſhews the imperte& 


ſtate of zoology among the ancients, The rein-deer, 


he ſays, poſſeſſed the power of varying its colour at 
Pleaſure; a power till more aſtoniſhing than that a- 
{cribed to. the cameleon! for the rein-deer had to 
Change the colour, not merely of its ſkin, but alſo of 
Xs hair, But the alteration of colour, which this anj- 
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2 NATURAL HISTORY 
mal undergoes in the progreſs of life, muſt have given 
riſe to the tale. The rein- deer is at preſent an inha- 
bitant of all the high northern regions of Europe, Afi, 
and America, Greenland, Spitzbergen, the northern 
parts of Canada, approaching to Hudſon's-bay; Sa- 
moidea, Lapland, Norway, Kamſchatka, and Siberia, 
all afford animals of this ſpecies. Among the Lap - 
anders, the Samoides, and the Kamſchatkans, the rein- 
deer is a domeſtic animal. Leſs than four hundred 
years ago, he was hunted fo far ſouth as in the foreſts 
of France. But the temperature of the climate in that 
country was not then ſo mild as it has ſince been ren- 
dared, by increaſing cultivation, and by cutting down 
the foreſts. | | 

Few animals are more mild and amiable in their 
manners, or more beneficial to man, than the rein-deer. 
His familiarity with mankind has afforded them op- 
portunities of ſtudying his economy. The ſeaſon of 
love is in the latter months of autumn. In Lapland, 
where there are both tame and wild rein-deer, the fe- 
males are often let looſe into the woods, in the rutting 
ſeaſon, and copulate with wild males. The progeny 
of ſuch parents are fitter for the ledge, but more fe- 
rocious and unmanageable than others: the wild rein. 
deer of the woods are always larger, ſtronger, and 
blacker, than the domeſtic kind: in the rutting ſeaſon, 
the males emit a diſagreeable odour : the females are 
ſometimes barren : the Laplanders caftrate a great part 
of the young males, leaving only one unmutilated 
male for every five or ſix females; they perform the 
operation with their teeth : caſtration renders the ani- 
mal more mild and manageable : the period of preg- 
nancy is three-and-thirty weeks; twins are frequently 
produced: the young follow their mothers two or 
three years; and attain not their full growth till their 
fourth year: the age of the tame rein- deer never ex- 
ceeds ſixteen years: his favourite food is a peculiar 
ſpecies of moſs, which is the chief vegetable produc- 
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aon of the dreary plains that he inhabits in winter, 
and for which he digs, with his hoofs, through the 
_ how: in ſummer, he cats the leaves and buds of 
res, in preference to graſs. His horns render it dif- 
cdcult for him to graze on the ground. 


| Tame rein- deer are kept in herds: it 18 difficult to 
reep a herd together: they are naturally diſpoſed to 


"BY eſcape from the hands of man ; and the gnats, which 
are peculiarly troubleſome to them, greatly increaſe 


their natural reſtleſſneſs. Sometimes the Laplanders, 
who have been moſt ſucceſsful in domeſticating this 
animal, take ſhelter themſelves, with their rein-deer, 


caround their cottages, and kindle fires of moſs, that 


diffuſe a thick ſmoke, which keeps off thoſe inſects. 
The rein-deer themſelves, to avoid the perſecution of 
the gnat, and of a gadfly which they find a no leſs 
formidable enemy, ſcale the ſummits of the loftieſt 
mountains; where they ſtarve, rather than expoſe 
themſelves to their tormentors, if not compelled by the 
herdſmen to deſcend in queſt of food. The gadfly de- 
poſits its eggs on the rein- deer; and theſe, ſettling into 
the ſkin of the poor animal, produce worms which 
riddle it like a ſieve ; this happens in winter and ſpring, 
when the rein-deer are unavoidably confined to the 
marſhy plains ; the holes made by the worms cloſe in 
ſummer; and it is only in autumn, that the fur be- 
comes of value. Beſides what they ſuffer from theſe 
enemies, they are liable to other cauſes of uneaſineſs: 
the teats ſometimes crack, and yield blood inſtead of 
milk; a giddineſs ſometimes ſeizes them, in which 
they turn round till they drop down dead; ulcers a- 
bout the hoofs ſometimes incapacitate them for walk - 
ing; and they are, at times, deſtroyed by a diſeaſe 
called by the natives of Lapland, ſuddataka, by which 
they become wild and furious, ceaſe to receive nou- 
riſument from their food, though ſtill eager to eat; 
and at laſt die of leanneſs and through decay of 
ſtrength. In a wild ſtate, the rein-deer is hunted by 
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is carefully milked; and her milk proves a whole- 


means to ſave himſelf but overturning the ſledge, and 
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man; bears make occaſional depredations on both 
tame and wild herds ; and the glutton or carcajou of. 
ten drops from the thick branches of ſome tree on the 
unwary rein, faftens with its teeth and claws on the 
upper part of his neck, and flicks immoveably, till its 
prey, exhaufted with his exertions to eſcape or ſhake it 
off, drops down dead of fatigue and lofs of biocd. 
The deer has no other means of ſaving himſelf from 
the arts of this enemy, but plunging into water; on 
which the care of its own fafety makes the glutton 
leave him. The wolf is another of the rapacious ani- 
mals that prey on the rein deer. Wolves diftinguith 
them from a diſtance, by the ſmell, or by the clatter- 
mg noiſe of their hoofs when they run. Againit a 
fngle wolf, a rein- deer is able to defend himſelf; but, 
When thoſe ravenous animals come in numbers, they 
are eaſily ſucceſsful. | 
Nature feems to have defigned the rein-deer as an 
ample recompence to the Laplander for her unkind- 
neſs to him in other reſpects. His chief, almoſt his 
fole, occupation is to manage his reifi-deer. Therein 
is his horſe, his cow, his ſheep, his goat : the female 


ſofrie beverage; it yields rich cheeſe, and not bad 
butter. In travelling, the Laplander mounts on the 
back of his rein, or is drawn by the docile animal in 
tis fledge: the rein, as ſoon as yoked in the ſledge, 
runs off with amazing velocity, and conducts the tra- 
veller ſafely through tie moſt dangerous and difficult 
ways. Sometimes, however, when urged beyond his 
firength, he turns with fury on his driver, who has no 


hiding urider it. Yet he refuſes not to run from thirty 

to ſixty Engliſh miles without reſt. As the Tartars 

and Arabs live in great familiarity with their horſes, 

talk to them at times, and treat them as companions, 

ſo the Laplander pretends to a ſimilar intimacy with 

his rein. He whiſpers in his ear what road to * 
| | an 
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and with what degree of ſpeed to run; and, as they 
hold on their way through the deſerts, addreſſes to him 
his ſongs of love, his effuſions of joy or ſorrow. 

After the rein- deer have nouriſhed their Lapland 
maſters with their milk, and conducted them as fub- 
miſſive ſlaves, yet faithful companions, on their jour- 
nies, they are at laſt ſlain for other purpoſes. In win- 
ter, when fed only on moſs, they become very fat: their 
fleſh is either eaten freſh and newly killed, or falted 
and dried, or dried and preferved without ſalt. It is 
the Laplander's principal article of food. The ſkin, 
with its fur, is made into garments for bath ſexes : of 
it alſo is made the harneſs by which the deer are yoked 
in the ſledges. As an article of traffic, the Laplanders 

- likewiſe ditpoſe of the furs in confiderable quantities 
to their neighbours. Sails for their ſkiffs are formed 
af the hides by the ſimple Samoĩedes: the finews, dried 
and divided, afford excellent ſewing thread: the bones, 
the horns, and the hoofs, have alſo their uſes. The 
Laplanders appear by much the moſt ingenious people 
of all the tribes of mankind who inhabit the fame re- 
gions with the rein-deer. Samoiedes, Kamtichatkans, 
Eſquimaux, and Greenlanders,---none of all theſe ſa- 
vages have ſo ſkiltully availed themſelves of the uſeful 
qualities of this ſpecies as the natives of Lapland. The 
Samoiedes employ the living rein for no other pur- 
poſe but the draught: the rude Koreki of Kamt- 
ichatka keep ſometimes not fewer than twenty thou- 
ſand in a herd, yet kill them only for the fake of the 
ſkins: the Greenlanders and Efquimaux are unac- 
quainted with the rein in any other but a wild ſtate; 
they purſue him in the chace, eat his fleſh raw, and 
often drink his blood warm from the carcaſe; they 
gorge up the fat with peculiar reliſh : the Greenland - 
ers ſurround the wild rein-deer in crowds, alarm and 
confound them by various arts, and, driving them into 
narrow defiles, there kill them with harpoon darts: 
the fleſh, the fat, and the ſkins, are all important ar- 

Vor. III. No. 35. A a ticles 
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ticles to the Indian; he eats the fleſh, and ſells the 
ſkins, and ſometimes the fat, to the Englifh ; yet he 
has never thought of domeſticating them, but kills 
them only in the chace, 5 
Rein-deer have been generally conſidered as inca- 
pable of ſubſiſting even in temperate climates, and as 
thriving on no food but the rein- liver wort, their fa- 
vourite moſs, Cultivation has exterminated or baniſh- 
ed them from the foreſts of France and Germany, 
Such as have been in late times introduced into Hol- 
Mein, Pruſſia, and the neighbourhood of Dantzick, 
whether kept in confinement, or let looſe into the 
woods, have periſhed, without reproducing their ſpe- 
cies. Within theſe few years, Sir H. G. Liddel, on 
his return from a tour to Lapland, brought with him 
to England five rein-deer ;. which he placed round 
Eſlington- caſtle, in the north part of Northumberland, 
containing ſeveral large fir plantations, and extenſive 
moors plentifully covered with rein-liverwort ; they at 
firſt throve well, and produced young; but, by vari- 
ous accidents, both parents and young are now either 
dead, or in a very declining ſtate. ; 


wr S&T A 
THE ſtag is an animal of a ſtately elegant form. 


When full grown he is commonly between four and 
five feet high. Often, when he enjoys abundance of 
food, and lives undiſturbed by mankind or the beaſts 
of prey, he attains a much larger fize. His legs are 
ſlender and elegant; his tail ſhort ; his ears large and 
pointed; his horns lofty and branchy. The hind is 

of a ſmaller and more lender form, and deftitute of 
horns. A reddiſh brown colour, which has gained 
this ſpecies the appellation of red-deer, diſtinguiſhes 
the upper part of the body; the hinder part of the 
neck, and the ſpace between the ſhoulders, are marked 
with a black lift; ſome part of the face is N 

| | / CK; 
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black ; the belly and the lower fide of the tail are 
white. Sometimes we ſee yellow ſtags; and ſome- 
times, but very ſeldom, a white one. The ſag loſes 
and renews his horns annually ; and for a while each new 
ſet of horns is adorned with an additional branch. The 
| calf has no horns, but only ſhort, rough, horny, ex- 
| creſcences, covered with a thin, hairy, ſkin : in his ſe- 
cond year, his horns are ſingle and ſtrait, and, at leaſt 
till his fixth, the number of antlers continues to in- 
creaſe. From this period, they are multiplied fo irre- 
gularly, that the animal's age comes to be eſtimated, 
not ſo much by the number of antlers, as by the fize 
and thickneſs of the whole horns. Old ſtags caſt their 
horns in the end of February, or the beginning of 
March; the youngeſt are the lateſt in ſuffering this 
change ; but, by the end of May, they have all, of 
whatever age, laid afide their old, and begin to ſhoot 
forth new, horns : the horns fall off ſpontanequſly, or 
are rubbed off by gentle friction againſt trees. The 
ancients fancied, that ſtags were at great pains to hide 
their horns in places where they might not be found; 
the right horn eſpecially, was, in their opinion, known 
to the animal to be highly valuable for its medicinal 
virtues, and was therefore ſo induſtriouſly concealed, 
that it rarely fell into the hands of ma. The ſhed- 
ding of the horns is advanced by a mild, retarded 
by an inclement, winter. After depoſiting their horns, 
ſtags forſake their uſual haunts, walk with their heads 
low, avoid thick and deep foreſts, and retreat among 
bruſhwood, till the branchy ornaments of their heads 
are renewed : the ſprouting horns are at firſt extremely 
tender, and covered with blood-veſlels : they grow 
not like the horns of the bull, the ſheep, or the goat, 
by ſhooting out new matter at the roots, and moving 
forward that which is already formed ; but, like trees 
and other vegetative bodies, increaſe their length by 
additions at the points. Stags have not their horns 
untormly coloured; thoſe of the younger ſtags are 
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whitiſh ; old ſtags have ſometimes red, ſometime 
black, and ſometimes pale dirty coloured, horn. When 
their horns are completed for the ſeaſon, they poliſh 
them by rubbing againſt trees; and, it has been 


1magined, that the horns were coloured by the bark 


and fap of the trees againſt which they were rubbed: 
but experiments, made on purpoſe, have proved this 
opimon to be fanciful. The ancients tell us, that ivy 
had been obſerved ſpreading upon the horns of tags, 
Buffon ſeems to think them a ſort of vegetable: they 
ſcarce ever acquire more than twenty or two-and-twen- 
ty antlers. In the old age of the animal, they become 
dry and ſtunted. A ſtag caſtrated with his horns on 
his head, never loſes them; if caſtrated when they are 
newly fallen, they are never renewed. 

Delicacy and acuteneſs of the ſenſes diſtinguiſh the 
ſtag in an eminent degree: his powers of ſmelling ate 
exquiſite : his eye is ſparkling, ſoft, and glowing with 
expreſſion: he hears diſtant and low ſounds, and is not 
mcapable of reliſhing the melody of muſic : he ts faſci- 


nated with the ſhepherd's pipe. One mode of hunting 


this animal, practiſed in ancient Greece, was for two 
perſons to go out together, and one to charm the un- 
ſuſpecting ſtag with the melody of his voice or his pipe, 
till the other approached near enough to pierce him 
with a dart or arrow. When he liſtens eagerly, he 
erects his ears. The foreſt is his favourite haunt; 
the leaves and ſprouts of trees, the food of which he 
is fondeſt. In the ſeaſons, when he is not exhauſted 
by the efforts of love, or faint through want of food, 
or timid and diſpirited on account of the tendernefs of 
his budding horns, he runs with amazing vigour and 
velocity. He is mild and gentle, and views mankind, 
when unaccompanied by dogs, without fear, and even 
with a degree of confidence. Reduced to extremity by 
the attacks of an enemy, reſentment and courage are 
raiſed in his breaſt, and he ſells his life dear. He then 
Kicks with his fore-feet, and puſhes with his horns. A 

; viget 
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tiger has been known to flee before a ſtag ; dogs often 
ſuffer from his fierceneſs: his voice is bold and ſtrong; 
and, as he advances in age, becomes bolder, ſtronger, 
and more tremulous: the cry of the hind is not fo 
loud as that of the ſtag, and is never excited but by ap- 
prehenſion for herſelf, or her young: he eats ſlowly ; 
and ruminates with difficulty, as the length of his 
neck renders him unable to bring up his food for chew- 
ing, without a diſagreeable belching. In winter and 
ſpring, the ſtag ſcarce ever drinks; during theſe ſea- 
ſons, he unavoidably receives enough of moiſture with 
his food : but, in the heats of ſummer, he plunges into 
the ſtream, and ſwims broad rivers, wide lakes, and 
even arms of the ſea. Pliny tells us, that ſtags uſed 
in his days to paſs commonly enough from Cilicia to 
Cyprus. Numbers were obſerved to ſwim together 


in one line; each reclining his horns on his companion 


immediately before him. In their ordinary aſſocia- 
tions, ſome ont of the old males ſeems to be inveſted 
with the ſovereigũty of the herd. 

The ſtag feels the paſſion which prompts to the pro- 
pagation of the ſpecies, in all its extravagance and fury. 
The rutting period is with him a ſeaſon of madneſs: 
it is about the end of Auguſt, or in the beginning of 
September, when the ſtag, after his new horns are 
fully grown, wanders from the thickets in which he 
had hid himſelf, while they were ſprouting, in ſearch of 
the hind: his neck is then ſwollen ; his eyes are wild 
and glaring ; he forgets his uſual caution, and wanders 
through the open fields, regardleſs of man or other 
animals; he ſtrikes his horns with mad impetuoſity 
againſt trees and other obſtacles ; he roars with a loud, 
rough, and tremulous, voice. When two or more ri- 
val ſtags court the favours of the fame hind, obſtinate 
combats enſue; they redouble their roarings, paw the 
earth with their feet, and, meeting, ſtrike their heads 
againſt each other with impetuous fury. One is at 


length diſabled or forced to flee : but the victor has 


often 
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often repeatedly to renew the conflict with'a freſh op- 
ponent, before he be left to the undiſturbed enjoyment 
of his miſtreſs. Sometimes, while the other ſtags are 
contending for the hind, a young one haſtily enjoys 
the prize tor which they contend, and runs off. Even, 
after conquering his rivals, and obtaining ſecure poſ- 
ſeſſion of his miſtreſs, a ſtag ſoon diſdains thoſe fa- 
vous which are enjoyed without conteſt and without 
courtſhip. After a few days, he wanders in ſearch of 
another, facing new dangers, and combating other ri. 
vals. While under the impulſe of this powerful ap- 
petite, he ſcarcely eats, ſleeps, or reſts, but continues 
to fight, and to enjoy. At length, his appetite is ſati- 
ated, and his vigour exhauſted; from ſtrong, bold, 
plump, and gloſſy, he becomes feeble, lean, and timid. 
Conſcious of his imbecility, he retires from the herd, 
to recover his fleſh and recruit his ſtrength in ſolitude. 
Through winter, he continues to live apart from the 
hinds; and it is not till ſpring, that his fatneſs and 
vigour begin to be renewed. In winter, only the 
hinds and young ſtags, not above a year old, are to 
be found together. A ſtag become capable of pro- 
creation at the age of eighteen months. | 

The hind goes between eight and nine months with 
young, and brings forth, in May, or the beginning of 


June, ſcarcely ever above one, but never more than 


two, at a birth. When the period of parturition comes 
on, ſhe retires from the young ſtags, in whoſe ſocicty 
ſhe ſpent the winter. She feels the tendereſt affection 
for her calf, and diſplays great ſagacity in protecting 
and bringing it up : ſhe carefully hides it in ſome dark 
thicket, from thoſe numerous enemies of whom its life 
is in danger; for the eagle, the falcon, the ofprey, 
the wolf, the dog, and the rapacious family of the f. 
kind, watch eagerly to diſcover her retreat, and rob her 
of her charge. Even the ſtag himſelf is its enemy : 


but, between courage and ingenuity, ſhe ſhews herſelf 


a powerful protectreſs. In defence of her young, ſhe 
I | ſome- 


AB OF QUADRUPEDS. rg1 
bometimes boldly oppoſes force to force; at other 
mes, with the ſame unconcern for her own ſafety, ſhe 
offers herſelf to the chace to miſlead the hunter or 
me beaſt of prey from the covert where ſhe has hid 
zer calf. Through ſummer, the calf continues to fol- 
= low its dam. In the rutting ſeaſon, the old ſtags drive 
it to a diſtance. In winter, while the ſtags wander in 
ſolitude, it aſſociates with the hinds and with the other 
young ſtags of its own age. 8 | 
Thirty or forty years are the ordinary term of this 
| animal's life: but, among the ancients, it was com- 
monly believed to live, when it did not fall by a vio- 
lent death, to a much more advanced age; and ſome 
wonderous inſtances of its longevity have been comme- 
W morated. Pliny ſays, that more than a hundred years 
gatter the death of Alexander the Great, ſome ſtags were 
W taken, with golden chains about their necks, which 
appeared to have been put upon them by the command 
of that hero. Another tale is mentioned of a ſtag taken 
in the foreſt of Senlis, with a collar on his neck, bear- 
ing this inſcription, Cz/ar hoc me donavit; an inſcrip- 
| tion from which it was at firſt inferred that the ſtag 
| had been once in the hands of Julius Cæſar, or fome - 
other Roman. emperor. But, as the German empe- 
rors alſo take the name of Cæſar, the ſtag has been 
ſince ſuppoſed to owe his collar only to ſome cotempo- 
rary emperor of Germany. | 
The fize and ſtature of the ſtag are influenced by 
the circumitances of his life, and the nature of the 
place which he inhabits, A ſtag who feeds in rich vales, 
or on hills abounding with corn, is larger and taller 
than thoſe that inhabit dry rocky mountains. The red- © 
deer of the mountains are low, thick, ſhort, and flow, - 
but perſevering in flight. A ſtag, who paſſes his life 
undiſturbed by men or dogs, grows larger and ftouter, 
and ſhoots out more branchy horns, than one who 
lives in conſtant alarm, and is often harrafſed and al- 
moſt run down in the chace, This ſpecies are dif „ 
. fuſed 
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fuſed over all Europe, and through the northern part 
of America and Afia. Yet, though rather a northern 
animal, the ftag never appears in the extreme north 


latitude. He is unknown at Hudſon's Bay, in Kamt- 


ſchatka, and in almoſt all the regions inhabited by the 
rein-deer. He 1s, at the ſame time, not impatient of 
the heat of ſome ſouthern climates : Barbary affords 
red-deer ; and in Mexico the ſpecies is well known, 
and an old inhabitant : they are numerous, and grow 
to a vaſt fize in the ſouthern part of Siberia: they have 
been exterminated from Ruſſia: they abound in Ca- 
nada, and are feen grazing among the biſons on the 
rich plains lying along the Miſſiſſippi, the Miſſouri, and 
other American rivers. The mild and peaceful cha- 
racter of the hind and flag affords them no protection 
from the hoſtilities of rapacious enemies. Wolves and 


other beaſts of prey deftroy vaſt numbers of this ſpe- 


cies, and have even exterminated the race from ſome 


countries where they were once numerous. Man, who 
wars with the beafts of prey in his own defence, tyran- 
nizes over the domeitic animals becauſe he finds their 
ſervices uſeful, and purſues the gentler wild animals, 


| becauſe they are overcome without danger and without 


reſiſtance; he alſo takes peculiar pleaſure in chacing 
the ſtag. So aſſiduouſly has this diverſion been culti- 
vated among civilized nations, as to be almoft reduced 


to an art, and accommodated with a ſet of technical 


phraſes. The Engliſh huntſmen calls the young ani- 
mal of this ſpecies, in the firſt fix months of its life, a 
calf or hind-calf; it then becomes a knobber ; then a 
pricket, brock, or ſtaggard; next a ſtag; and after 
that an hart: the female, from an hind-calf, becomes 
firſt a hearſe, and then a hind. The ſtag is ſaid to har- 
bour in the place he reſides; when he cries, he is fad 
to bell; the print of the hoof is the ſlot; his tail the 
ſingle ; his excrement the fewmet; his horns are called 
his head; and are, in the firſt year, broches; in the 
third year, ſpears; in the fourth year, the part bear. 
py: ing 
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ng the antlers, is called the beam; he has alſo antlers, 
fur: antlers, and royal antlers. 5 

The hunting of the ſtag was a favourite diverſion 


dogs and emptied het quiver upon ſtags; and, as fa- 
bulous hiſtory informs us, when ſurprized naked with 
per nymphs by Actæon, ſhe transformed the unhappy 

W culprit into a ſtag, and drove him to be devoured by 
his own dogs. The Romans were accuſtomed ſome- 


= hunt them down with dogs; or, at leaft, to uſe againſt 
them dogs, who, by their barking, might fright them 
into the ſnares ; and ſometimes to fcare and perplex 
e timid deer by diſplaying before them bunches of 
red feathers. They were not abfolutely ſtrangers to 
ſtags in a domeſtic tate ; Pliny relates, that Sertorius 
had a tame white hind, and perſuaded the nations of 
_ Lufitinia, whom he united againft the power of Rome, 
== that ſhe was endowed with ſupernatural knowledge, 
and gave him intimation of future events. 

_ TL he nobles of Sicily have, in a later period, employ- 
ed bunches of red feathers in attacking the ſtag. 
Warned of the particular place where a herd of theſe 
animals was paffing, they uſed to afſemble in a body, 
each with a bow, a bundle of ftaves ſhod with iron and 
bored through the head, a cord paſting through the 
_ ftves, and a bunch of red feathers, Then, ſurround- 
ing the herd of deer, they formed a ſort of hedge or 
palifade, to confine the animals, with their ſtaves ſet 
up in the ground, the cords joining them into one 
| Circle, and the bunches of crimſon feathers dangling 
from the cords among the ſtaves. Thus ſurrounded 
and incloſed, the deer were as effectually hindered 
from eſcaping as if cotifined within a wall of the great- 
eſt ſtrength and height; they durſt not face the crim- 
| fon feathers, and, when attacked, could only run about 
m confuſion, within the circle. The huntſman rode 


Vor. III. No. 36. Bb indivi- 


| with the Greeks and Romans. Diana let looſe her 


times ſhoot theſe animals with arrows; ſometimes, to 


in among them, and called on the perſons in the party | 
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194 NATURAL HISTORY 
individually, to ſhoot as he pointed out, till the whole 
herd was deſtroyed. | en Dpth 

In France and England, countries in which the 
chace has long been a favourite amuſement, the hunt. 
ing of the ſtag is purſued in a much nobler manner; 
if the animal falls, he falls not by ſtratagem, but by 
open, generous, arts. The huntſman, with his dogs, 
ſeeks out his haunts, and rouſes him before them. 
When the ſtag is unharboured, the huntſman traces 
his ſteps, to diſtinguiſh by the print of his foot, or by 
his dung, whether he be worthy of purſuit. He then 
lets looſe his whole pack of hounds, winds his hom, 
and encourages them alſo by his voice to follow with 
ſteadineſs and eager ſpeed. The ſtag flees before them 
with the Hinte of the wind, leaving both dogs and 
men miles behind him. The hounds open in full cry, 
and trace his footſteps with amazing ſagacity and deli- 
cacy of ſcent. At length, the fleeting animal ſo far 
outſtrips his purſuers, that their noiſe and cries no 


longer reach his ear. He ſtops, gazes around, and 


fancies himſelf ſafe. But the noiſe approaches; he is 
again alarmed, and renews his flight. He now begins 
to practiſe ſtratagem and art, returns upon his former 
footſteps, attempts to mingle again with the herd from 
which he was ſingled out, or, ſpringing aſide, ſquats 
upon his belly, in hopes that his purſuers may pals 
without noticing him. When theſe arts fail, and he 
feels his ſtrength exhauſted; his pace becomes ſtiff 
and ſhort, and his mouth black and dry; his tongue 
hanging out, and as it were tears ſtarting from his 
eyes; he betakes himſelf, as his laſt hope, to the near- 
eſt river or lake, and ſwimming againſt the ſtream, 
with the moſt anxious care to_ay@id touching the 
boughs of any adjoining trees, or the herbage on. the 
banks, tries thus to elude the quick ſcent of the hounds, 
When every art has been tried in vain, and all his re- 
ſources are at length exhauſted, he deſperately turns 
upon his enemies, and, ſtanding at bay, with 75 moſt 

; : urious 
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furious exertions of his remaining ſtrength, aims at 
both men and dogs, and often dies not unrevenged. 
But numbers ſurround and overpower him, the hunt- 
man winds a loud blaſt with his horn, and the dogs, 

Vith redoubled fury, tear the ſtately animal to the 
Fgro unte. wb En 
SS This ſpecies were once numerous through Britain. 
_ The Saxon monarchs of England formed ſome uncul- 
—_— tivatcd tracts into foreſts for deer. The princes of the 
Norman line, animated with the moſt extravagant paſ- 
fion for the chace, and careleſs of the welfare of their 
ſubjects, depopulated their kingdom, razing villages, 
ad levelling churches and other religious houſes, to 
form foreſts for the maintenance of theſe and other 
wild beaſts. But, in the progreſs of liberty and civi- 
lization, the number and extent of thoſe foreſts were 
greatly reduced. Our monarchs learned to conſult 
the happineſs of their ſubjects, and the population 
of their dominions, in preference to their own diver- 
fions. And, though there are ſtill ſeveral royal foreſts 
in England, theſe are not many, nor are they guarded 
by the ſame ſanguinary laws as formerly. Beſides 
being a tyrannical encroachment on the liberties of the 
ſubject, and a ſavage depopulation of the kingdom, 
the exiſtence of ſo many foreſts, and the foreſt- laws, 
were calculated to produce the moſt unfavourable ef- 
fects on the morals of the lower claſſes of the people. 
Deer- ſtealing was a crime of which, when they could 
eſcape detection, the youth made very light. But the 
parties who engaged in ſuch an enterpriſe were gene- 
rally loft to ſobriety and induſtry, and had their morals 
completely corrupted. We indeed owe the dramatic 
productions of our admired Shakeſpeare to the proſe- 
cution for deer-ſtealing which drove him from his 
original occupation. But the ſame circumſtances which 
excited a Shakeſpeare to the exertion of powers of 
genius, that otherwiſe might have lain dormant, would 
8 = 3 undoubt- 
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195 NATURAL HIST ORT 
undoubtedly conduct many others to extremities of 
guilt and miſery. 

The deer · ſtealers practiſed ſome ſingular arts, ani 
had often . and ſurprizing adventures in pur. 
ſuing their forbidden ſports. They would ſometimes MY 
watch the pregnant hind to her lair, and, when the calf 
was dropped, pare its feet to the quick, to prevent 
its eſcape till it became large and fat enough to be ki. 
led. Sometimes a brother deer-ſtealer was by mooy- 
ſhine miſtaken for a deer, and ſhot at with a bullet, 
Some of thoſe fellows once advancing, with a dog, to 
a place in Woolmer · foreſt, where they ſuſpe&ed a calf 

have been depoſited, the parent hind ruſhed out 

m the brake, and, making a vaſt ſpring, with all her 
feet cloſe together, pitched upon the neck of the dog, 
Who fell dead to the ground. 

In the Highlands of Scotland, there are ſtill large 
herds of red-deer. Before the hereditary juriſdiction 
of the Highland chieftains was aboliſhed, and means 
pores to weaken the attachment by which their 
vaſſals were ſo abſolutely devoted to their will, thou- 
ſands uſed to be occaſionally afſembled to hunt the 
deer over the wild hills of the north ; the head of a 
clan went out to purſue his ſports with a parade of at- 
tendants, as if he had been a mighty monarch. So 
late as in the beginning of the preſent century, there 
were deer ſcattered over the hills of Galloway. But, 
by the eagerneſs with which the peaſants purſued 
them, they have been long fince exterminated from 
that diſtrict. 

. Theſe animals afford various articles of utility to 
human life. The firm and folid texture of the horns 
fits them for handles to knives and other domeſtic 
utenſils. The ſkin is dreſſed into excellent leather. 
The fleſh, though when taken in the rutting ſeaſon is 
of a diſagreeable take and ſmell, affords, at other times, 
vholeſome and pleaiant food. The tallow is made 

: into 
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> :nto very good candles. Spirit of hartſnorn is a wells 
Kknovn ſtimulant. 5 | | 
Tus FALLOW-DEER. 

MN form, in manners, in ſwiftneſs, in timidity, and 
nn bearing large branchy horns, the fallow-deer ſtrik- 
_—_ ingly reſembles the ſtag ; but is conſiderably ſmaller, 
and has not round du palmated horns. The colours 
of this ſpecies too, are more var ious than thoſe of the 
ſtag; they are reddiſh, dark-brown, ſpotted, and often 
_ whit; and have a longer tail than the ſtag. The fal- 
lo, deer, like the flag, annually depoſits and renews 
his horns : the doe is not furniſhed with this ornament ; 
the fawn does not immediately ſhoot out horns ; but, 
az he grows up, they are every year improved in ſiae 
and magnificenee, till the buck attains its full growth. 
In the organs of ſenſation, fallow-deer appear hot 
more imperfe& than ſtags: they are a gentler: and 
mare delicate ſpecies. The elk, the rein, and the fag, 
ſeemed deſtined to inhabit colder climates, and to live 
in a ſtate of more independence than the fallow-deer, 
Although inhabiting the ſame foreſts, this ſpecies ne- 
ver aſſociate with the Rag : their character approaches 
ſomewhat to that of a domeſtic race: they need the 
attention and care of mankind : they are generally in- 
habitants of parks prepared and appropriated for their 
uſe ; they feed in herds; a large body feeding in one 
park, divides into ſeparate herds ; and among theſe 
conteſts frequently ariſe, in which the arts of attack 
and defence are practiſed with aſtoniſhing order, in- 
trepidity, and obſtinacy. The buck feels not the vio- 
lent emotions of love ſo early in the ſeaſon as the ſtag, 
nor is he ſo much infyriated by the impulſe : he leaves 
not his uſual haunts in ſearch of a miſtreſs: yet, in 
purſuing the gratifications of love, he is often involved 
in riwalſhip and fierce combats. The female goes be- 
tween eight and nine months with young; and nurſes, 
I and 
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keen appetite. The life of fallow-deer ſeldom exceed; 


and watches over her fauns with all the tender folici- 
tude becoming a mother. The rutting ſeaſon does not 
enfeeble and emaciate the buck in ſo extreme a degree 
as the ſtag: but he is equally inconſtant, rambling 
from doe to doe, till he ceaſes to feel the ſtings of his 


twenty years; and they continue capable of procrea- 
tion till fifteen or fixteen. They feed on vegetable 
ſubſtances more indiſcriminately than the laft f cies. 
Both ſtags and fallow-deer, when thirſty, hold their 
noſes for a conſiderable time under water, in drinking; 
and the minute holes with which they, as well as an. 
telopes, are provided under the eyes, ſeem intended by 
nature as ſpiracula, through which they may breathe 
when their noſtrils are filled up. Fallow- deer are, 
equally with the ſtag, objects of the chace; they run 
with leſs vigour and perſeverance; hut diſplay greater 
cunning and dexterity in their doublings and ſnifts to 
eſcape. [Hounds reliſh their fleſh ſo much more than 
that of red-deer, that they inſtantly give up the pur- 
ſuit of a ſtag or hind, if they happen on the track of 2 
doe or buck. 25 3 
Fallow- deer inhabit through almoſt all Europe. In 
France and Germany, they are not numerous. Wild 
fallow- deer are found in the foreſts of Lithuania and 
Moldavaa, -in Greece, and the north of China. They 
were not originally natives of America. In Spain, they 
grow' remarkably large, They are more numerous in 
Great Britain than any other part of Europe. In Ru. 
ſia they are entirely unknown; in Sweden, preſerved 
in parks. One of the breeds which have been propa- 
gated in Britain, was originally introduced from Nor- 
way by King James I. when he went to bring home 
his Daniſh bride. The fleſh of the fallow- deer is per- 
haps the moſt agreeable ſpecies of animal food, and 
greatly preferable to that of the ſtag. The ſkin of the 
buck and the doe is dreſſed into the beſt leather for 
breeches, gloves, &c. The horns of this, as 
Fr . 1 thole 
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| thoſe of the ſpecies laſt deſcribed, being compact, ſolid, 
and weighty, are wrought into excellent handles for 
| knives and other utenſils. Spirit of hartſhorn is ex- 
tracted from them; and, after loſing that ſpirit, they 
care reduced, by calcination, to what is called burnt 
 harthorn, which conſtitutes a valuable material in 
fluxes for promoting the fuſion of metals. 


\ 


IE roe is inferior in ſize to the other ſpecies 

which have been deſcribed n to this genus. 
A full grown roe is ſcarcely four feet in length, between 
the ans. and the origin of the tail, and not above two 
feet and a half high. Its form is ſprightly and elegant: 
its hair in ſummer ſhort and ſmooth ; but grows, a- 
gainſt winter, to a great length. The ſummer-colour 

zs a deep red at the point of the hair, and a dark grey 

beneath. In winter, the general colour is hoary, but on 
| the back often very dark. The tail is only an inch in 
| length. Each of the hind legs is furniſhed with a 
| tuft of long hair, immediately under the firſt joint: 
the rump and the under fide of the tail are white: the 
| face is black: the horns of the roe are commonly from 
| eight to ten inches long, upright, round, and divided 


the paucity of its antlers, its diminutive ſize, and its 

| annually loſing and renewing the ornaments of its head, 
W {ufficiently diſtinguiſh the roe from all other animals 
of the deer or ſtag kind. | 0 
The favourite haunts of the roe are hilly and wood- 
ed tracts of country; yet he ſeldom climbs the lofty 
mountain, or plunges into the deep foreſt. He is a 
monogamous animal. Roes aſſociate in families, but 
not in herds. A male and a female commonly form 
an attachment in infancy, by which they continue uni- 


ted through life, producing and ſending out annually 


only into three branches: they increaſe till the fourtn 
year, and then appear complete. Its rounded horns, 


ſucceſſiye 
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ſucceſlive families of theit progeny. The ſexual ap. 
petite does not roufe the roe to ſuch wild extravayatice 
as the ftag 6r fallow-deer. - He feels the impulſe of 


love in the beginning of November, ſoon after depo. 


fiting his horns. The female, after going with young 
between five and fix months, prodaces in April, com- 
monly twins, ſometimetimes three, and ſometimes only 
a fingle fawn. She nurſes and watches over her pro- 
geny with tenderneſs. . The buck is for a while hoſtile 
to them : and they are at the ſame time in danger 
from man, and from the birds and beafts of prey. In 
protecting them, ſhe practiſes the ſame arts as the fe- 
male of the ſpecies ſaſt deſcribed ; hides them in 2 
thicket; offers herſelf to miſlead an enemy; and even 
exerts herſelf with deſperate courage in their defence. 
\ Yet numbets of this ſpecies fall in their infancy ; ſo 
numerous, fo powerful, and fo vigilant, are their ene- 
mies! They have been by degrees extirpated from ſe- 
veral countries where they were once plentiful ; and 
their numbers are continuing to decline.---In a ſhort 
time, the buck ceaſes to regard the fawn with an un- 
friendly eye; and the whole family then feed together, 
The fawns, after contittuing eight or nine months 
under the protection of their parents, leave them, and 
form new families. 
In ſummer, wild roes feed on prafs, and eat, with 
—— fondneſs, a plant called, in the Highlands of 
cotland, the roe-buck-berry. In winter, they brouze 
on brambles, broom; heath, the tender branches of 
fir and birch, and the catkins of the hazel and the 
willow. They ſelect their favourite plants with faft!- 
dious delicacy. Roes thrive not when much diſturbed 
by the attentions of mankind. The tracts of countries 
the moſt favourable to them, are thoſe which conſiſt of 
hills, woods, and cultivated lands, interfperſed. The 
roe does not abſolutely refuſe familiar intercourſe with 
mankind, Yet, no arts have ſucceeded ſo far as to 
render any individuals of this fpecies entirely 2 * 


* 
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they are ſubject to ſudden ſtarts of . caprice, and apt 
to take up prejudices againſt certain perſons, which 
render them diſagreeable and dangerous companions, 
Impatience of confinement prompts them, at times, to 
leap with ſuch violence againſt park- walls, even when 
they cannot poſſibly eſcape, that they are daſned down 
in a maimed and Jacerated condition. The fleſh of 
the fawn, when very young, is looſe and ſoft. Killed 
at the age of eighteen months, 1t 1s in its higheſt per- 
fection, and truly exquiſite food. When the animal 
has been fed in plains or vallies, the fleſh is always of 
an inferior quality; when on marſhy grounds, abſo- 
lutely bad; and, when in a narrow park, inſipid. 

The roe is a native of both Aſia and Europe. Ac- 
cording to Charlevoix, the ſpecies exiſts in great num- 
bers in Canada. Although unknown in Ruſſia, they 
are among the animals in Sweden and Norway. They 
are ſaid to be found in Brazil. In Britain, they exiſt no 
where except in the Highlands of Scotland, Wales 
can no longer boaſt of the roe. The woods on the 
ſouth fide of Loch-Rannoch in Perthſhire, thoſe of 
Langwall, on the ſouthern borders of Caithneſs, with 
the intefmediate tracts, are inhabited by this ſpecies. 
But they are moſt numerous in the foreſts of Inver- 
cauld, in the midſt of the Grampian hills. 

Although the roe of the Highlands of Scotland be 
unknown in Ruſſia, another race, allied to that in cha- 
racter, but marked with ſome diſcriminations, inhabits 
all the temperate parts of Ruſſia and Siberia It is the 
tail-leſs roe of Pennant, in his hiſtory of quadrupeds 
and arctic zoology. It ſeems to be merely a variety, 
not a diſtinct ſpecies. This animal is larger than our 
common roe- buck: but its chief diſtinction is the want 
of a tail. It is covered with a long thick coat, of a 
clay: colour on the under part of the body; white on 
the buttocks; and on the other parts coloured like 
our roe. Its horns divide, like thoſe of our roe, into 
three branches, and are tuberculated at the baſe. In 

Yol. III. Ne, 1. Ce: ſummer, 
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ſummer, theſe tail-leſs roes inhabit the lofty mountains 
of Hycania, Siberia, and that part of Ruſſia which lies 
" north-eaſt of the river Volga. In winter, they deſcend 
from the mountains into the adjacent plains. 


Tus AER 


THE axis is an animal nearly of the ſize of the 
fallow-deer ; its horns dividing into three branches, 
all pointing upwards, and its tail being of the ſame 
length as that of the fallow-deer. But of this ſpecies 
there are ſeveral varieties, differing in fize and colour, 
The ſpotted axis is of a light red colour, has its body 
beautifully variegated with white ſpots, and is marked 
on the lower part of its ſides, next the belly, with a 
line of white : the tail 1s red above, and white beneath, 
Pliny mentions this as an animal of India facred to 
Bacchus, characterizing it by the reſemblance which it 
bears to a fawn, and its being ſprinkled over with 
white ſpots. The ſame ſpecies ſtill abounds in India, 
On the banks of the Ganges, and in the iſland of 
Ceylon, they are very common. From India they 
have been introduced into Europe. Nor is the tem- 
perature of our European climates at all unfavourable 
to them. In the parks lately belonging to the King 
of France, they have multiplied into flocks. In the 
Duke of Richmond's parks in England, they are ſaid 
to have propagated with the fallow-deer. In their man- 
ners they are mild and peaceable, and refuſe not the 
familiarity of mankind. Their powers of ſmelling are 
fo exquiſite, that, though they readily eat bread from 
the hand, they refuſe a piece which has been breathed on. 
Nearly of the ſame figure, but larger, and never 
ſpotted, but ſometimes varying in colour from light 
red to white, is the middle-ſized axis of Pennant, an 
inhabitant of the dry, hilly, foreſts of Borneo, Java, 
Celebes, Ceylon, and, probably, Sumatra. Hundreds 
are often affociated in one herd : they grow very fat, 


and are often purſued in Java and Celebes by nume- 
| | rous 
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| rous hunting parties, who kill multitudes in one ex- 


I 8 pedition: their fleſh, either ſalted or freſh, is excellent 
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= food : the tongue is a delicacy : the hides are articles 

of traffic. A pair of horns, ſimilar in ſhape to thoſe 1 

of the above varieties of the axis, but conſiderably 1 

5 larger and ſtronger, not leſs than two feet nine inches | | 
ES long, and two feet four inches from tip to tip, are to | 


obe ſeen in the Britiſh Muſeum. They are conjectured 
= to belong to a ſtill larger variety of this ſame ſpecies ; 
a variety, which, as Mr. Pennant was informed by 
Mr. Loten, are as tall as a horſe, and inhabit the low, 
= marſhy, grounds in the iſland of Borneo. 


RN. 
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VIRGINIAN-DEER 


| THE Virginian-deer are a diſtinct ſpecies, common 
to all the provinces of North America ſouth of Cana- 
da, but more numerous in the more ſouthern. Their 
| horns are ſlender, with numerous branches on the in- 
terior ſides, and much bent forwards, but without brow 
antlers: they are nearly of the fame ſize as the Engliſh 
| fallow-deer,---only ſometimes rather larger: their co- 
lour is a light cinereous brown; the length of the tail 
| ten inches. They are numerous on the extenſive plains 
lying along the Miſſiſſippi and the rivers that run into 
it: they are very probably likewiſe natives of Guiana: 
| their rutting ſeaſon 1s in September : from September 
| till March, the bucks and does herd together : the 
does then retire to bring forth, and live apart till, with 
the return of autumn, ; for they and the bucks again 
feel the influence of the genial paſſion : they are wan- 
| dering reſtleſs animals: near the ſhores, they are in- 
feſted by inſects, which depoſit their eggs on the head 
and thrott of the deer; and worms are of conſequence 
| generated in theſe parts, From this and other cauſes, 
they are, in ſuch paſtures, always lean, and in a bad 
| condition. On the hills and inland plains, they are 
| not expoſed to the ſame annoyances, and accordingly 
2 TC? | thrive 
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thrive better: they are fond of ſalt, and reſort eagerly 
to places impregnated with it: their ſkins have been 
an important article of commerce to the ſtates, parti- 
cularly of New York and Pennſylvania. 

They are objects of great conſequence to the 8a. 
vages. War and the chace are the two great employ- 
ments which occupy thoſe ſimple people. The chace 
is a noble and intereſting diverſion. It not only affords 
the means of ſubſiſtence, but prepares the hunter for 
enduring the fatigues, and practiſing the arts and ſtra- 
tagems, of war. Vaſt numbers of thoſe deer are an- 
nually deſtroyed by the Indian hunters; who either 
ſurround them, fire the woods in which they are ſhel. 
tered, and, driving them into ſome peninſula or narrow 
defile, ſlaughter crowds at once, without difficulty; 
or, with greater artifice, diſguiſe themſelves in the ſkins 
of deer formerly killed, having the heads and horns ſtill 
appended to them, and thus, deceiving the unwary 
animals to approach familiarly, ſlay them before they 
can ſuſpect their danger. 


ETI 


THIS animal, in colour and figure, reſembling our 
European roe, but of a larger fize, and furniſhed with 
horns of a different form, is confined, perhaps, to the 
ſouthern regions of the new world; to Mexico, Gui- 
nea, and Brazil. Its head is large; its neck thick; 
its eyes large and bright, The Nin of the young is 
marked with white rays. Its horns are ſtrong, thick, 
rugged, and bent forwards; trifurcated at the upper 
part, and furniſned beſides with a ſharp erect ſnagg, 
ſeparating from the trunk of the horn, about an inch 
and an half above the root. It does not live always 
retired in the interior parts of the country; but ven- 
tures out, at times, upon the borders of the planta- 
tions, Its fleſh is not equal to that of our European 
roe. The ſceenootung, an animal that has been ob- 

3 ſerved 
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ſerved in the countries weſt of Hudſon's bay, 1s ſup- 
poſed to belong to the ſame ſpecies, 


TRE PORCINE-DEER. 


THE porcine-deer is an oriental animal, about 
three feet ſix inches long, and nearly two feet and a 
half in height: the figure of its body is thick and 
clumſy, like that of a hog : its legs are ſlender and 
elegant: its horns are thirteen inches long; its tail 
eight; its head ten and a half: the upper part of the 
neck, body, and ſides, is brown; the body and ſides 
are lighter coloured. They are natives of Borneo ; 
and the late Lord Clive brought one to England from 
Bengal: they are entrapped in pit-falls dug in the 
ground, and covered over with flight materials, on 
which they heedleſsly truſt themſelves : their feet are 
uſed for tobacco-ſtoppers. 


TE MUNTJAC, ox RIB-FACED DEER. 


THIS deer is peculiarly characterized by three lon- 
gitudinal ribs extending between the horns and eyes: 
its horns are ſupported on a boney proceſs, covered 
with hair, and rifing three inches above the ſcull: they 
are trifurcated, and have the upper fork hooked: the 
upper jaw 1s, on each fide, armed with a tuſk. The 
muntjac 1s ſhaped like the porcine deer, but inferior in 
ſize to the Britiſh roebucx. Like the roe, this ſpecies 
aſſociate only in families. They are inhabitants of 
Java and Ceylon, 


Tu GREY ox GUINEA DEER. 


THIS deer is of the ſize of a cat; with long ears; 
grey on the upper part of its body, but black below ; 
and marked between the eyes with a black line. This 
is an obſcure ſpecies. The only deſcription of it was 
| furniſhed 
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furniſhed by Linnæus: and, as the horns were want. 


ing in the ſpecimen which he examined, he could not 
determine certainly whether it were a deer, a muſk, or 
a female antelope. 


The MOSCHUS, or MUSK, of the Order 
| PECORTRA. 


— diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of this anima | 


are as follow: they have no horns; there are 
eight ſmall cutting teeth in the lower jaw; in the up- 
per, no cutting or fore teeth; but two long tuſks, one 
on each ſide, projecting out of the mouth. An odo- 
riferous ſubſtance produced by ſome of theſe animals, 
and which has long been uſed in perfumery and medi- 
cine, is what has chiefly recommended them to notice, 
That ſubſtance was long known and valued in Europe 
before any authentic information could be obtained 
concerning the circumſtances, form, and manners, of 
the animals that afforded it. 


ThE MOSCHIFERUS, ox MUSK or THIBET. 


IN form, this animal reſembles a ſmall roebuck. It 
meaſures three feet three inches in length, and in 
height between two and three feet. Its upper jaw is 
conſiderably longer than the lower: its tuſks are near- 
ly two inches long, and project, naked, beyond the 


lower jaw: its ears are long and narrow, within of a 


e yellow, and without of a deep brown colour : the 
hair of the body is very long, and ſtands erect ; each 
hair is marked from tip to root with ſhort waves; the 
colour at the root of the hair is black, in the middle 
cinereous, and at the tips ferruginous. Each jaw 1s 


armed with fix grinders: the hoofs are black, long, 


and divided for a conſiderable length: the tail is only 
un inch long, and hid in the hair: the female is ſmaller 
than the male, has a ſharper noſe, wants the two tuſks, 
and has two ſmall teats, but no muſk-bag : the male 
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bag is empty. 
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is furniſhed with a ſmall bag, of the ſize nearly of an 
hen's egg, ſituated under the prepuce, near the extre- 
mity of the genital organ, and containing the celebra- 
ted muſk. It has the appearance of a brown fat fri- 
able matter, and may be ſqueezed out by the orifice of 
the bag. Before the animal attains its full growth, the 
In adult males 1t contains uſually a 
drachm and a half or two drachms of muſk. This ani- 
mal is a native of Aſia, and is found between 44 or 45 
degrees and 60 degrees of north latitude. It inhabits 
the kingdom of Thibet, the province of Mohang Meng 
in China, Tonquin, and Bontan. In the Ruſſian do- 
minions, and on the confines between Ruſſia and Chi- 
na, it is found in the country around the lake Baikal, 
and near the rivers Jeneſea and Argun. | 
Naturally a mild and timid animal, the Thibet 
muſk, in the rutting ſeaſon, in the months of Novem- 
ber and December, acquires new courage from the im- 
pulſe of love. Rival males then combat fiercely with 
their tuſks. As it is naturally timid, ſo it is alſo ſoli- 
tary and unſocial. It ſeeks the cliffs and pine-clad 
ſummits of ſteep and lofty mountains ; deſcending at 
times into the deep vales by which thoſe are ſeparated. 
In running, leaping, climbing, ſwimming, it diſplays 
aſtoniſhing agility. Few animals that the hunter pur- 
ſues, lead hin through greater dangers, or require hiqa 
to exert ſuch addreſs and activity in the chace. But the 
value of the muſk cauſes danger to be overlooked ; 
and the animal is ſhot with arrows, or taken in ſnares, 
or ſometimes falls by a ſudden diſcharge from a croſs- 
bow placed in its tracks. Among the many fabulous 
tales which were formerly related of this ſpecies, and 
the manner in which the muſk was obtained from them, 
one fact appears not improbable, that they often empty 
the muſk-bag, and leave it, in rubbing themſelves upon 
the rocks. What they depoſit in this manner is ſaid to 

e ſuperior in quality to that which is taken from the 
bag. The beſt muſk. is obtained directly from Ther 
at 
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That of Moſcow and of China is for the moſt part 
adulterated: the fleſh, though infected, eſpecially a- 
bout the rutting time, with the muſk, is tolerable food: 
the ſkin and hair are not without their uſes. 


Tur INDIAN , 


THIS ſpecies are inhabitants of India; ſomewhat 
larger in fize than the former; and diſtinguiſhed by 
flender legs, oblong, erect, ears, and the reſemblance 
which their head bears, in ſhape, to that of a horſe: 
the hair is ſhort, and of a tawny colour on the upper 
part, and whitiſh on the under part of the body; and, 
like the former ſpecies, the feet have ſpurious hoofs. 


THE BRAZILIAN MUSK. 


IN fize, this animal approaches to an equality with 
European roebuck. Its back, fides, cheſt, and thighs, 
are of a bright ruſt colour ; but the lower part of the 
belly, and the inſide of the thighs, white: its eyes are 
large and black; its ears four inches long; the tail 
fix inches long; the legs ſlender, yet muſcular. Theſe 
creatures, peculiar to Guinea and Brazil, are remark- 
able for their timidity, and for a correſpondent light- 
neſs of form, and agility of motion. Like goats, they 
are ſometimes ſeen ſtanding with their four legs toge- 
ther on the point of a rock. The delicacy of their 
fleſh draws upon them a number of enemies. The 
Indians, tygers, and other beaſts of prey, all eagerly 
purſue them: their ſafety is moſt endangered when 
they attempt to ſwim; for their legs are but very ill 
adapted to that exerciſe. They are ranked in this ge- 
nus, not as affording muſk, but as wanting horns. 


TRI MEMINNA, oz CEYLON CHEVROTIN. 


THIS animal, an inhabitant of Java and Ceylon, 


poſſeſſes alſo the generic characteriſtics of the _ 
ts 
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Its form is diminutive: it is not more than one foot 
five inches in length: its whole weight is only five 
pounds and a half: its ears are large and open; its 
tail very ſhort ; its ſides and haunches are variegated 
with ſpots, and tranſverſe bars of white on a cinereous 
olive ground: the reſt of the upper part of its body 
is a Cinereous olive, without ſpots: its throat, breaſt, 
and belly, are white. | — 


— 3 2 WIS — Ms 5 x — — 


Taz JAVA, on PIGMY MUSK. 


' PECULIAR to Java is another animal of this ge- 
nus, no larger than a rabbit, with remarkably ſlender, 
puny, legs; its ſnout and ears bare, without pits in 
the groin, or under the eye; r on its knees; 
and under its throat two long divergent hairs: the 
neck is hoary, with an intermixture of yellow; a black 
line marks the crown of the head; the general colour 
of the body is ferruginous ; the neck and belly are 
white, but the neck variegated with two duſky ſpots : 
the tail is of a moderate length, and terminates in a 
white tuft. It has no ſpurious hoofs. 


— — — 
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Tu GUINEA MUSK. 


THIS animal, notwithſtanding its name, is an in- 
habitant of the continent of India, and the Oriental 
iſlands, rather than of Guinea. It is only nine inches 
and a half in length ; has two ſmall huſks in its upper 
jaw; large ears; and à tail an inch long: its belly is 
white, and the reſt of its body tawny ; but the ſpeci- 
mens vary in colour. - Among the Malays, they are 
caught in great numbers, carried to market in cages, 
and fold at a very moderate price. : 
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The CAME LUS, or CAMEL, of the Order 
3 eo 10 
THIs genus of quadrupeds are characterized, by 
wanting —_ teeth in the upper jaw; having 
the upper lip divided in the ſame manner as hares; 
having ſix cutting teeth in the lower jaw; ſmall hoofs; 
and neither ſpurious hoofs nor horns. The ſpecies 
falls: FO 
TRE ARABIAN CAMEL, ox DROMEDARY, 
with only one Bunch on the Back. 

THE height of this animal, from the top of its 
bunch to the ground, is fix feet ſix inches: its head 
is ſmall; its ears ſhort; its neck long, ſlender, and 
bending :. the hoofs are, in part, but not thoroughly, 
divided: the bottom of the foot is tough and plant: 
the tail is long, and terminates in a tuft, alſo of conſi- 
derable length. On the legs this animal has fix callo- 
fities ; four on the fore legs, and two on the hinder; 
beſides another on the lower part of the breaſt. Theſe 
are the parts on which it reſts. Its hair is fine, oft, 
and of conſiderable length; longeſt, indeed, upon the 
bunch, the neck, and the throat: in the middle of the 
the tuft terminating the tail, the hair is ſoft and fine: 

on the exterior parts, coarſe, and often black: on the 
protuberance it is duſky ; over the reſt of the body, of 
a reddiſh aſh colour. Beſides the ſame internal ſtruc- 
ture as other ruminating animals, the camel is fur- 
niſhed with.an additional bag, which ſerves as a reſer- 
voir, to contain a quantity of water, freſh and pure, 
till it become neceſſary to quench his thirſt, and mace- 
rate his food. 5 L439 h Z 

The Arabian camel poſſeſſes the powers of ſenſa- 
tion in a high degree. His eye is ſufficiently acute: - 
he is ſaid, to ſmell water at half a, league's diſtance: 
his tae indeed is not very refined ; for he eats __ 

TL. | 18 
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pid plants of a fimilar nature: his ear is not inſenſible 
to the power of muſic : even in his native climate, and 
in the be 7 a 

pect: his manners are Rene peaceable, and ſubmiſ- 
five. The unruly horfe ſubmits to reſtraint, and re- 
ceives a rider or a burden, with indignant impatience; 


but the camel kneels obligingly for his maſter to load 
him, or mount upon his back. Though of a heavy and 


apparently unwieldy form, this animal moves with con- 


the rate of ſeven or eight leagues a-day, Dromedaries 
of a ſuperior breed, and trained, not for beaſts of bur- 
then, but ſolely for the purpoſes of travelling and war, 


a-day ; though bearing, each, two or three ſoldiers, 
with their war equipage : yet ic is not the quickneſs 


with a ſteady, equal, pace, and his ſeldom needing to 
ſtop for reſt or refreſhment, that enables this animal to 
perform ſuch journies. The paſſion of love exerts the 
ſame infuriating influence on this as on the other ſpecies 
of the animal creation. His negligence of food, his 
wild cries, the foam iſſuing from his mouth, and the 
reſtleſſneſs of his motions, all indicate the violence of 
impulſe he then feels. Becoming à ftranger even to 
the perſon of his maſter ; his-Jaws muſt, be confined 
with a ftrong muzzle, ihe ane Pe pz furiouſly and 
indiſcriminately. The female kneels to receive the 
male, who crouches behind to cover her. After going 
nearly a year with her young, ſhe brings only one at a 


nels: it is left under her care for twelve months. Fhey 
live at leaſt for forty or fifty years. 


The dromedary is an (inhabitant of the warmer re- 


* 


gions of the globe: the ſandy deſerts of Arabia are 


D d 2 pA 


high ſatisfa&tion, thiſtles, acacia ſhrubs, and other infi- 


ſt condition, he has a pitiful complaining aſ- 


fiderable ſpeed. With a bale of goods on his back, an 
ordinary camel will travel a journey of many days, at 
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have been known to travel at the rate of thirty leagues 


of his motions, but the length of his legs, his travelling 


birth ; which ſhe ſuckles and rears with due tender- 


his favourite abade: but the ſpecies wander northward | 
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to the confines of Siberia : they are numerous in Per- 
ſia: they have, in all ages, been known in Syria and 


Paleſtine: they have penetrated even into Barbary and 


Morocco, and the burning regions near the line: they 
abound in Indoſtan and Chios, and other countries in 
the Eaſt Indies. Not only the negroes, but alſo the 
camels, of Africa have been introduced by the Euro- 
pean planters into the Weſt-India iſlands. Attempts 
have been made to enrich Europe with this ſpecies. But 
thoſe which have been imported, have all either died 
without procreating their ſpecies, or produced a puny, 
ſickly, progeny, that ſcarcely ſurvived their birth. Yet 
in the drier and more mountainous parts, of Tartary, 
Perſia, and Turkey, where the temperature of the ai 
is not milder than in the ſouthern countries of Europe, 
camels thrive eyen better than in hotter. climates; a 
circumſtance which affords a preſumption, that judi- 
cious treatment might preſerve and multiply the ſpe- 
cies, at leaſt in Italy, France, or Spain. | 

Were it not for the camel, the wilds of Arabia 
would ſcarcely be habitable by mankind. Its fandy 
plains muſt have hitherto remained unexplored, did 


not this animal preſent itſelf to conduct the travel: 


through thoſe dreary regions. He who is by any un- 
fortunate accident deprived of his camel in that jour- 
ney, inevitably periſnes. In vain might the Arab ex- 
pect his horſe to convey him through a country where 
he muſt travel, perhaps, for a long feries of days, with- 
out approaching any human habitation ; without find- 
ing a brook, a well, or even a puddle, from which he 
might quench his thirſt, or a few tufts of graſs to alla 
his hunger. The graceful form, the keen ſpirit, the 
generous magnanimity, of that animal, qualify him not 
for ſuch a taſk. But the camel, patient, ſubmiſſive, 
and indefatigable ; unſubdued by toil, by heat, by 
hunger, or by thirſt ; content with little food, and that 
little of the ſimpleſt kind; carrying in his belly a ca- 
pacious reſervoir, from which he can quench his thirk; 


and 
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and having his feet armed by nature with a tough and 
yielding ſubſtance on which ſlipping ſand or pointed 
ſtones can make no impreſſion; this animal is deſtined 
to enlarge the abilities of man, and to aſſiſt him to tri- 
umph over the auſterity and barrenneſs of nature. His 


ſize and ſtrength enable the camel to bear without dif- 


ficulty, not only a rider, but the baggage and provi- 
ſions which his rider may need in a long journey: for 
himſelf but little proviſion is neceſſary. A few balls 


of flour prepared from beans or barley, or a ſmall. 


quantity of theſe ſubſtances in their natural ſtate, are 
all that he needs, in addition to the ſhrubs of the de- 
ſert. The milk of the female diluted with water, or 
even drunk without dilution, affords a pleaſant and 
wholeſome beverage. In cafes. of extreme diftreſs, 
when his proviſions are all conſumed, and his leathern 
bottles entirely emptied of water, the traveller, before 

ſinking in 4 5 to periſh of thirſt and hunger, kills 
his camel, drinks the water remaining in the reſervoir 
in his ſtomach, and makes a meal on his fleſh, Few 
travellers have ever had greater occaſion to try the per- 
| ſeverance of the camel, and receive all the ſervices 

which this animal is capable of affording, than Mr. 


Bruce, on his return from the court. of Abyſſinnia to 


Cairo: on his way between Sennaar and Seyne, in 
the deſerts eaſt of the Nile, after a long and dreary 
Journey, in which he and his attendants had exhauſted 
their proviſions, to the laſt remains of © their miſerable 
ſtock of black bread and dirty water; the ſtrength of 
his camels was ſo far overcome, or ſo much were'they 
benumbed by cold, that no arts nor efforts could raiſe 
them from the ground; or, at leaſt, prevail with them 
to ſtand but two minutes, without kneeling down a- 


gain. In this hopeleſs fituation, his only reſource was, 


o kill two of thoſe fainting animals, to draw out the 
/ater that remained in their ſtomachs for drink, each 
Tording about four gallons, and take a part of their 
: 21h for food. The fame traveller relates, that the 
vl 1 | 1 7 camels 
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Arabs, and other nations among whom they are com- 


dry, it kindles inſtantaneouſly, and affords a ftrong 


Arabians have, from the earlieſt ages, aſſiduouſly a- 
vailed themſelves of the ſervices which this animal is 


NN r 
camels of the caravans, which travel from the Niger 
acroſs the deſert of Selima, are ſaid to take at once as 
much water as they need for forty days. He aſſerts, 
as an unqueſtionable fact, that even an ordinary camel 
will live, upon occaſion, fourteen or fifteen days with- 
out water. 8 
Mankind owe alſo other benefits to this animal. The 


mon, uſe their fleſh and milk, not merely in caſes of 
extreme neceſſity, but even for their ordinary food. 
The fleſh is dry, but of an agreeable taſte; though, 
except for feaſts, none'are ever killed but the old; and 
thoſe without any pains being taken to fatten them. 
The milk is wholeſome, nouriſhing, and antiſeptic; 
but always faintly acid in its taſte. In the more tem- 
perate latitudes of Aſia and Africa, the hair is of a ſilky 
fineneſs, and ſells at a conſiderable price. It is wrought 
into ſome valuable ſtuffs. His ſkin is another article 
of great value. Camel's dung is the only fuel which 
travellers uſe to kindle their fires with in the deſert. If 


heat, and a bright flame. No wonder then, that the 


qualified to afford. Six thouſand camels were part of 
the immenſe wealth of the patriarch Job; to tend, to 
train, to improve the breed, and to multiply the 
numbers of / their camels, is to this day the chief em- 
ployment of many of the Arabians. In tracing the 
annals of remote antiquity, we cannot diſcover th 
period when camels exiſted only in a wild ſtate. Bu 
10 gentle an animal, would, the inſtant he becam 
known to man, be ſubjected to his authority. In 

ypt, the camel has been perhaps as long known a 
ende Arabia. He is there uſed chiefly a 
beaſt of burden. A loaded camel travels betwe 
Cairo and Suez, a journey of ſix- and- forty hou 
without needing either food or water. The food 4 
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whieh the- Egyptians ſuſtain him, is bruiſed ſtones-or 
kernels of dates. Ihe Perſians have ſeveral excel- 
lent breeds of camels. Their ſtrongeſt, which they 
call chotornain, carry a load, a thouſand or eleven hun- 
dred pounds in weight. Thoſe of a ſecondary cha- 
racter, called in Perſia, chotor, in Arabia, Jemal, and 
in Indoſtan, oatt, bear ſix or ſeven hundred. The 

feebleſt race, named, in Arabic, ragahill, carry at leaſt 
five hundred weight. When the camel- drivers wiſn 
their camels to quicken their pace, they chant to them 
wild irregular airs, or beat rude tunes on fmall kettle- 
drums. The Perſians have yet a more delicate and 
better ſnaped breed, denominated, in their language, 
chotordor, or chotobaad; and by the Arabians, deloul, 
or elmecharis. T heſe they train to make long marches, 
and feed with choice and ſubſtantial food. In the Eng- 
liſn dominions in India, the temper of the camel 1s 
ſaid to be ſo: froward, and chis motions ſo violent, that 
the days of his hircarah or groom ar frequently ſhort- 
ened by the trouble and fatigue which he ſuffers in 
managing him. Wild camels are ſaid to ſubſiſt ſtill in 
the deſerts, in the temperate latitudes of Aſia. 


* — —— Ä —— ͤGũ— — * 


Tar-BACTRIAN, on DURKISH DROMEDA- 
RI, with two Bunches on the Back. © 


THIS. animal is [diſtinguiſhed from the forego- 
ing ſpecies, in that it has two bunches, the body long- 
er, the taii lower, and the hair of a yellowiſh brown; 
inſtead of which the camel has only one bunch, and 
that very high, and which is generally covered with 
white or aſn- coloured hair. Theſe animals are naturally 
very tractable, and of great ſtrength; for they can carry 
from from. fifteen hundred to two thouſand pounds 

| eight, and travel faſter. than the other camels, many 
| leagues a day, without eating; and alſo like them will 
| continue without drinking tor twelve days together, 

Theſe animals often weigh three thouſand pounds, and 
| So are 
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are from fix to eight feet high. The form of theit 
body is neither diſproportionable nor ugly: the head 
and noſtrils are oblong; and the lips and mouth like 
thoſe of a goat: its cutting teeth are very large, and 
at a great diſtance from the double teeth, of which 
there are three in n e jaw, and two in the under: 
tthe ears are hairy, ſmall, and fomething like thoſe of 
2 horſe ; the neck is thick and handſomely arched ; it 
les low in the back, and feems to be inſerted between 
the fore-legs : from the throat, as far as'the breaſt, it 
is adorned with beautiful hair, long and curled, of a 
dark-brown cheſnut colour: the whole body is cover- i 
ed with the fame, which on the back is yellowiſh ; to- 
wards the belly, brown; and under quite dark: the 
belly is under the breaſt a hard ſkin forms a 
kind of ſhield or defence, which comes down in a 
point towards the fore-legs, fo that, when he fits down, 
he reſts himſelf entirely upon it : there is a thick pro- 
* tuberance growing round the thigh, crowned with a 
_ tuft of long black hair; from that place the legs ſeem 
to leſſen towards the bottom, where they again grow 
large: the hoofs are cloven; the fore feet much larger 
than the hind: probably becauſe the fore - part of the i 
body carries the greateſt flrare of burden: the tail Wl 
is ſhort, adorned at the end with hair, like that of an 
aſs: the ſkin is thick and hard; on this account per- 
haps all perſpiration is ſuppreſſed, which may be the 
reaſon why this animal drinks ſo ſeldom. Dromeds- 
ries feed on graſs like oxen, and are very well ſatisfied 
| with it. This ſpecies mhabit the more temperate cli- 
: mates, and, being of ſuperior ſtrength, they move with 
| a firmer ſtep, and are covered with finer hair. Tar- 
tary, Turkey, and Perfia, are the regions which the 
camels chiefly prefer; but dromedaries are moſt nu- 
merous in Arabia and Barbary. February is their 
ſeaſon for copulation. The female is year pregnant; 
produces only one at a birth; and ſuckles her young 
tor two years. The Arabian merchants, every _ 
| | | condu 
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conduct troops of dromedaries into the provinces of 
Turkey and Perfia ; where they procure camels to co- 
pulate with them ; and, by thus croſſing the breed, 
obtain a mongrel race, in whom the vigour of the ca- 
mel is united with the mild docility of the dromedary. 
Theſe animals are fill found in the northern parts of 
India, and in the deſerts on the confines af China. 
They are poſſibly deſcended from a domeſtic race that 
may have accidentally become wild. Dr. Ruſſel re- 
lates, that, except in caravans coming from Bagdad ta 
Baſſora, the dromedary with two bunches is ſcarcely 
ever ſeen in Syria, . 


Taz LAMA, ox PERUVIAN CAMEL. 


IN form and manners, this American quadruped 
bears ſa confiderable a reſemblance to the dromedary 
and camel of Afia and Africa, that, notwithſtanding 
the inferiority of its ſize, naturaliſts agree in conſider- 
ing it as a congeneric ſpecies. The lama is ſcarcely 
four feet and a half high, and not more than fix feet 
in length; his neck is arched, but not ſp much as the 
camel's; his back does not riſe into ſo large a bunch; 
his tail is graceful ; his feet are elegantly formed ; he 
has a bunch on his breaſt, which conſtantly exudes a 
yellowiſh, oily, matter; his hair is long and ſoft; his 
colours are of a beautiful clouding of black, white, and 
a duſky yellow; his body is often ſwelled with a con- 
fiderable depth of fat, immediately under the ſkin ; 
his head is not armed with horns; his noſe is ſhort ; 
his hoofs are divided; his eyes are large, black, and 
ſparkling, In the ſtructure of his ſtomach, he has foup 
ventricles, one of which is cellular: he has neither 
cutting nor canine teeth in his upper jaw; his feet are 
armed with a fort of ſpur, which aſſiſts in ſupporting 
the animal on rugged, difficult, ground; his wool or 
hair is long on his flank and belly, but ſhort on his 
pack, crupper, and tail: his voice is a ſort of neighing 

Vor, III. No. 36, wy > ſound. 
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ſound. Though naturally mild and inoffenſive, he 
defends himſelf when teized or attacked, by butting, 
kicking, and ſquirting at his enemy, through a fiſſure 
in his upper lip, an acrid ſpittle which inflames and 
bliſters the ſkin. His motions are ſlow; he bears up 
his head, and walks on with a grave, regular, majeſtic, 
pace: he eats but little, and ſcarcely ever drinks : his 
food is the coarſeſt and moſt ordinary plants. With 
the mildneſs, the lama poſſeſſes all the obſtinacy, of 
the camel. He cheerfully receives any load to which 
his ſtrength not unequal; and, if the place to which his 
burthen is to be conveyed be known to him, he pro- 
ceeds to it without a guide. But when overloaded, or 
fatigued with travelling, he ſquats down on his belly, 
with his feet under him; and no ſeverity of blows will 
compel him to riſe. Squeezing his teſticles ſometimes 
ſucceeds, when every other art has been tried in vain. 
By continued abuſe, the poor animal is ſometimes 
driven to deſpair, and ſtrikes his head from ſide to ſide 
upon the ground, till he dies. He feels the tranſports 
of the genial paſſion in the end of ſummer, or begin- 
ning of autumn. They actuate him with extraordi- 
nary violence. Let the ſtructure of the parts of gene- 
ration in both the male and the female, renders copula. 
tion a very tedious and difficult taſk. The male lama 
ſometimes compels ſhe-goats to receive his embraces; , 
but does not impregnate them. The female lama goes 
five or fix months with young ; never produces more 
than one at a birth, and is furniſhed with two paps to 
ſuckle it. The young male becomes capable of pro- 
creation at the age of three years. The term of his lite 
never extends much beyond fourteen. Peru is the na- 
tive country of the lama. He has been ſettled by na- 
ture on the mountains of that elevated tract of country. 
The ſpecies at preſent abound through the whole ex- 
tent of the kingdom of Peru, from Potoſi to Calas. 
cas; and the induſtry of the Spaniards has propagated 


them through other parts of their American domi- 


nions. 


/ 2 
nions. When the Spaniards firſt penetrated into South 
America, they were aſtoniſhed to find it deſtitute of 
the domeſtic animals to which they had been accuſe 
tomed in Europe. The Indians had no horſes, ox- 
en, aſſes, or mules, to aſſiſt their induſtry.. The la- 
ma and the pacos were the only animals which they 
cultivated as domeſtic. And to ſee them uſe ſheep, 
(for ſuch did theſe ſeem) as beaſts of burthen, height- 
ened the contempt which their European viſitants had 
conceived for their character. There appeared a re- 
markable ſimilarity between the temper” and manners 
of the lama and thoſe of his Indian maſter. The 
fame mildneſs, the ſame cool phlegmatic temper, the 
ſame perſeverance in labour, diſtinguiſhed both. Rude 
and inartificial as were the manners of the ſimple Pe- 
ruvians; they had, however, learned, not only to load 
the lama as a beaſt of burthen, but alſo' to yoke him 

in the plough. _ 5 
The Spaniards, upon ſettling in Peru, ſoon found 
that this ſpecies, whom they had thought too pitiful to 
be cultivated as the principal domeſtic animal, was not 
ill qualified for the labours in which the nature of the 
country induced them to have recourſe to its aſſiſtance. 
The roads were ſo rugged and uneven, that an animal, 
leſs ſure footed, or of a temper leſs cool and phlegma- 
tic, than the lama, could ſcarcely travel along them with 
ſafety. For the labours of the mines, a creature of a 
more impetuous, generous, ſpirit, would have been 
very ill qualified. The lama conveys the ore of Po- 
toſi over the moſt rugged hills, and through the nar- 
rowelt paths of the Andes. He fears not to deſcend 
precipices, and climb fteep aſcents, where even man 
himſelf dares not accompany him. An hundred and 
fifty pounds is his ordinary load. The ſtrongeſt carry 
two hundfed. With this load, the animal will travel 
four or five days without indicating the ſmalleſt fa- 
tigue. He ſtops to reft, without waiting for the direc- 
tions of his driver; and obſtinately repoſes four-and- 
"XY "TEE Ts twenty 
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220 NATURAL HISTORY 
twenty or thirty hours, before he can be prevailed 
with to reſume his journey. Requiring but a ſmall 
portion of food, he takes that by browzing, as he tra- 
vels, on any ſhrubs or herbage that happen to fringe 
his path. At night he only reſts and ruminates, 
Beſides ſerving as a beaſt of burthen, the lama af. 
Fords various articles of ho ſmall utility to human life. 
His wool, though of a ſtrong, diſagreeable, ſcent, is 
uſed as a material for cloth. It forms likewiſe ſo thick 
a covering on the animal, that he needs not a ſaddle to 
protect his back under a load. His ſkin is of a very 
cloſe texture; and is accordingly made into ſhoes hy 
the Indians, and uſed for harneſſes by the Spaniards. 
The fleſh, eſpecially of the young lama, is wholeſome 
and of a pleaſant taſte. As our principal domeſtic ani- 
mals, the horſe, the aſs, the ſheep, and the goat, have, 
by the cares of the European ſettlers, been introduced 
into America ; fo the lama has alſo been imported into 
Europe. But the climate of Spain, the country into 
which he has been brought, has always proved too hot 
for him. Norway, Scotland, or the ſummits of the 
Alps or Pyrenees, might perhaps prove more favour- 
able; the temperature of theſe regions approaching 
nearer to the cold of the Andes. 


Tux G UAN A c o. 


IN form and manners, the guanaco ſo nearly re. 
ſembles the lama, that he has been viewed by ſome 
eminent naturaliſts as merely a lama in a wild ſtate. 
But, as beſides various other diſtinctions of character, 
the guanaco, whether tame or wild, conſtantly refutes 
with abhorrence, to copulate with the lama, we cannot 
heſitate to rank theſe animals as diſtinct ſpecies, The 
guanaco inhabits that range of mountains in South 
America, called the Cordilleras. The ſeverities of 
winter oblige him to deſcend into the plains of Chili 
and Peru. A full- grown guanaco is about ſeven fect 
2 in 
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in length ; and four feet three inches in height : his 
ears reſemble thoſe of a horſe: his tail 1s formed like 
a ſtag's: the upper parts of his body are yellow ; the 
Jower white : he has no protuberance on his breaſt, 
no bunch on his back: his fore-feet are longer than 
thoſe behind: he moves with a ſort of leaping pace. 
This ſpecies are gregarious. On the ſummits of the 
Cordilleras, they often aſſemble in flocks of ſeveral 
hundreds. They are ſtronger, mote active, and nim- 
bler, than the lama. Although in a ſtate of liberty, 
they are not ſecure from the perſecution of man. The 
value of their fleeces renders them an object of profit 
to the Indian hunter. When he ſurpriſes them in 
Places of eaſy acceſs, he cannot fail of being ſucceſsful 
in the chace. But give them time to eſcape among 
the precipitous cliffs, which are their favourite haunts; 
and both men and dogs muſt deſiſt in diſappointment 
from the purſuit, They ſeem incapable of ſubſiſting 
in either a warm climate, or a thicker atmoſphere, 


than that of the elevated region in which they at pre- 
ſent abound. 


Tun PAC OS 


BESIDES the lama, the Indians, before the arri- 
val of the Spaniards in South America, had domeſti= 
cated no other animal but the pacos; which is, m 
in ſhape, nearly ſimilar to the lama, but much infe- 
rior in ſize, and is covered with long, fine, wool, ſome- 
times entirely black, and ſometimes of a brown colour, 
intermixed with yellow. In dignity it ſeems to bear 
nearly the ſame relation to the lama as the aſs bears 
to the horſe. The lama bears a load of an hundred and 
fifty pounds; the pacos is overloaded, if more than 

Hifty be laid upon him. | 
Lhe pacos, as well as the lama and the guanaco, is 
confined to that ſtupendous range of mountains, which 
terminates the ſouthern extremity of the American coft- 
tinent. 
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tinent, His fleece is an article of great value. It is 
manufactured into gloves, ſtockings, bed-clothes, and 
carpets. Neither the beaver of Canada, the goat of 
Angora, nor the ſheep of Caramania, affords a finer 
material for cloth than the pacos. His wool feels like. 
filk, and is fold at as high a price. His fleſh is eaten, 
though not very delicate food. 


Tux, VICUGNA. 


IN the vicugna, we have an animal which bears 
nearly the ſame relation to the pacos, as the guanaco 
bears to the lama. In figure, and in the form of his 
tail, he ſomewhat reſembles our goat. But his neck 
is twenty inches in length: his head thick, ſhort, and 
"deſtitute of horns; his ears ſmall, erect, and ſharp- 
pointed. His wool is ſhorter, but ſtill finer, than that 
of the pacos, of a beautiful roſe- colour, and of ſuch a 
nature, that a dye may be eaſily fixed upon it. His 
belly often affords a bezoar. This is a wild, but a 
gregarious, animal. Like the lama, the guanaco, and 
the pacos, he is confined within that lofty range of 
country, which bounds the ſouthern continent of A- 
merica. He climbs and leaps among the lofty cliffs 
of the Cordilleras. The greateſt numbers are found 
in the provinces of Chili, Coquimbo, and Copiapo. 
Naturalifts have generally regarded the vicugna as 
being no other than the pacos in a wild ſtate, But, 
however favourable circumftances may be, the in- 
tercourſe of love never takes place between theſe two 
animals. | 
The vicugna is remarkably ſwift and timid, and 
formed to endure the ſevereſt extremities of cold. Itis 
ſcarcely poſſible to tame one of theſe creatures. Their 
fleeces are a very alluring prize to the Indian hunters, 
Their fleſh too, is very delicate and juicy. The me- 
thod of taking them, is to drive a flock, or as many as 
poſſible, into ſome narrow defile, ſurrounded mY 
| | eig 


0 F QUADRUPEDS. 923 
height of three or four feet, with cords, hung with 
ſmall pieces of linen or woollen cloth ; theſe wave in 
the wind, and ſo fright and confound the timid ani- 
mals, that they cannot poſſibly make their eſcape. 
There are probably varieties of this, and of the three 
foregoing ſpecies, which have not been yet diſtinctly 
deſcribed by naturalifts. 
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SUS, the HOG, of the Order BELLU A. 


"FRE characteriſtics of this genus of quadrupeds 
are as follow: there are four cutting teeth in the 
upper jaw, whoſe points converge; and, for the mot 
5 part, fix in the lower jaw, which ſtand forwards : there 
are two tuſks in each jaw, thoſe in the upper jaw be- 
== ing ſhort, while thoſe of the under jaw are long, and 
extend out of the mouth: the ſnout is prominent, 
moveable, and has the appearance of having been 
cut off, or truncated : the feet are armed with divided 
or cloven hoofs : there are fix ſpecies ; the ſcrofa, æthi- 
opicus, tajaſſu, babyruſſa, porcus, and africanus, 
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Tux SCROFA, ox COMMON HOG. 


THIS animal is covered over with briſtles. The 
ears of our tame hog are long, ſharp- pointed, and 
flouching. White is the moſt general colour; but 
other colours are often intermixed in various propor- 
tions.--- The wild boar of Europe, merely a variety of 
the ſame ſpecies, has, under his briſtles, a covering of 
ſoft, ſhort, curled, hair: his ears are ſhort, and ſome- 
what rounded : he is of a dark, brindled, colour.--- 
The Siam hog is. another variety, diſtinguiſhed from 
theſe merely by the greater length of its tail. In ſome 
reſpects the hog ſeems to form an intermediate link 
between the whole and the cloven footed animals; in vi 
others he ſeems to occupy the ſame rank between the 1 
cloven-footed and digitated. Deſtitute of horns; fur- 1 
niſncd with teeth in both jaws; with only one ſto- 
| mach; 
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mach; incapable of ruminating; and producing at ons 
birth a numerous progeny : the union of theſe charac- 
teriſtics confers an the hog a remarkable peculiarity of 
character. He does not, like other animals, ſhed his 
fore teeth, and ſhoot out a ſecond ſet ; he retains his 
firſt ſet throughout life. 
- Hogs enjoy none of the powers of ſenſation in emi- 
nent perfection. They indeed hear diſtant ſounds; 
and the wild boar diſtinguiſhes the ſcent of the hunter 
and his dogs, long before they can approach him. But 
ſo imperfect is their feeling, that they ſometimes ſuffer 
mice to burrow in the fat of their backs, without diſ- 
covering any uneaſineſs, or even appearing ſenſible of 
the intruſion. In their taſte they ſhew a ſingular de- 
gree of caprice. In the choice of herbs, they are more 
delicate than any other herbivorous animal; yet de- 
vour the moſt nauſeous and putrid carrion with more 
indiſcriminate voracity than any beaſt of prey. Nay, 
at times, they ſcruple not to gorge their appetite with 
the hving limbs of their young : and, though their fe- 
rocity and courage are ſeldom to be feared, yet even the 
domeſtic hog has been often known to mangle infants, 
out of deſperate voracity, The hog 1s remarkable for 
the ſmallneſs of his eyes. A perſon whoſe eyes arc 
very diminutive, and deep ſunk in his head, is com- 
monly ſaid to be pig- eyed. The form of the hog is 
inelegant; and his carriage is equally mean as his man- 
ners. His unwieldy ſnape renders him no leſs inca- 
pable of ſwiftneſs and ſprightlineſs, than he is of grace- 
fulneſs of motion. His appearance is always drowſy 
and ſtupid. He delights to baſk in the ſun, and to 
wallow in the mire. His grunting voice is well known. 
An approaching ſtorm ſeems to affect his feelings in a 
fingular manner. On ſuch an occaſion, he runs about 
in a frantic ſtate, and utters loud ſhrieks of horror. 
The wild boar is a nobler animal than our domeſtic 
hog. His ſenſes are more acute, his manners more 
dignified, his courage and activity greatly * 
"4 hae: - Fs 
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When young, they aſſociate in herds : after attaining 
their full growth, individuals become leſs diffident of 
their own ſtrength, and keep leſs carefully together. 
But many of the old ſtill continue to aſſociate with the 
young; and, when danger approaches, as they are the 
ableſt, ſo they are the firſt to face. The wild ſow is 

eaceful, except when her young are injured. Paren- 
tal fondneſs then prompts her to the moſt deſperate 
fury in their defence. The wild boar is never formi- 
dable, till rouſed and provoked. He is frequently an 
object of the chace. He retreats ſlowly before the 
dogs; diffuſing, as he flees, a ſtrong odour, by which 
his path is eaſily traced. Dogs find it dangerous to 
follow too faſt. He turns, and defends himſelf with 
reſolute valour, inflicting often ſevere, and ſometimes 
mortal, wounds on his purſuers. A young wild boar, 
being ſwifter and more timid than the old, 1s not eafily 
hunted down. Theſe animals are ſometimes taken 
by ſurpriſe, as well as by the open and more generous 
arts of thechace. The ſnout of the wild boar is efteemed 
a luxurious diſh. His teſticles muſt be cut off imme- 
diately after he dies, otherwiſe they ſoon taint the fleſh, 
ſo as to render it unfit for being eaten. The young 
of the wild boar have been ſometimes taken and caſ- 
trated ; and, after that, diſmiſſed into the woods, till 
they ſhould grow up and fatten. 

Roots and fruits are the principal food of both the 
wild and the domeſtic variety of this ſpecies. They 
eat grains very willingly; and a proportion of ſalt 
mixed with their food contributes to fatten hogs, as 
well as other animals. In Scotland, potatoes, which 
are raiſed in ſuch abundance, and form ſo conſiderable 
a part of the ſuſtenance. of the poor, are alſo adminiſ- 
tered in great plenty to gratify the voracity of the 
hog, and ſeem to be an article of food excellently 
adapted to his conſtitution. The ſnouts of theſe ani- 
mals are formed for digging in the ground; and na- 
ture has taught them to employ them in that manner. 

Vor. III. No. 37. F f Tame 
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Tame hogs are often very troubleſome in cultivated 
grounds ; ploughing them up with their ſnouts, and 
thus entirely fruſtrating the labours of the cultivator, 
Worms, the wild carrot, and other roots, are the ob- 
jets of their ſearch. The wild boar, having a longer 
and ſtronger ſnout than the domeſtic, digs deeper, and 
continues his furrow nearly in a ſtrait line. The in- 
habitants of America find the hog very beneficial in 
clearing their lands of rattle-ſnakes, to whom he is a 
conſtant enemy, and whom he devours without ſuffer- 
ing injury. 

Theſe animals are fit for procreation at the age of 
nine, or at moſt of twelve, months : their venereal 
ardour is keen and groſs : the ſow admits the boar at 
almoſt all ſeaſons : ſhe brings forth in the beginning 
of the fifth month after conception ; and, as the ſuck- 
ling of their young does not hinder her from ſoliciting 
the embraces of the male in a ſhort time, ſhe often 
produces two litters in the courſe of the year. She 
generally brings a numerous progeny at her birth ; her 
firft litter is leſs numerous than thoſe which follow. 
She bears often not fewer than twenty pigs at once; 
and is furniſhed with a number of paps to ſuckle them. 
Many of the pigs are killed young. A canſiderable 
number of the males, which are preſerved to be brought 
up, are caſtrated at the age of fix months, or earlier. 
Theſe animals, when ſuffered to fee the natural term 
of life, live from fifteen to five-and-twenty, or thurty, 
years. Their ſize and ſtrength continue to improve 
till the fifth or ſixth year. They are infeſted by lice, 
ard afflicted by ſcurvy, meaſles, and other diſcaſes 
which attend a ſcrophulous habit of body. 

Almoſt every region over the globe poſſeſſes animal 
of this ſpecies, either in a tame or in a wild ſtate: 
they are indeed found to be incapable of ſubſiſting n 
Kamtſchatka, and the frigid zones, where the colds 
too intenſe for their conſtitutions. Wild hogs abound 
through all Europe, except in the Britiſh iſles, and the 

countrics 
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countries north of the Baltic. They are equally dif- 
fuſed through Aſia, from Syria to the borders of the 
lake Baikal; and in Africa, on the coaft of Barbary : 
they abound in the Oriental ifles, Ceylon, Celebes, 
and Java: they were not originally natives of Ame- 


rica; but, being introduced by the European ſettlers, 


they have multiplied in the warmer climates of that 


hemiſphere, to an aſtoniſhing degree. Vaſt droves of 


wild hogs inhabit the foreſts of South America; which 
appear to be merely the deſcendants of thoſe originally 
introduced from Europe, relapſed, in the courſe of 


time, into a ſtate of nature. | | 


Contemptible as he may appear, the hog is, in a yery 
conſiderable degree, beneficial to mankind. - His, fleſh 
is a pleaſant, ſubſtantial, and not unwholeſome; article 
of food. It affords numberleſs materials to the table 


of the epicure ; and, among others, brawn, a prepara- 
tion peculiar to England. The paps of a fat, preg- 


nant, ſow, newly cut off, was a diſh in high reputation 
among the luxurious eaters of ancient Rome. Pork 
is always an important article among naval ſtores. It 


takes ſalt better than the fleſn of any other animal; and 


is, of conſequence, preſerved longer. The lard of the 
hog is uſed by the apothecary in preparations of vari- 
ous plaiſters, and other medicines ; and is made by the 
perfumer into pomatum. The briſtles are made into 
bruſhes; and likewiſe uſed by the ſhoemaker. The 
{kin is made into coverings for pocket- books, ſaddles, 
and ſeveral other articles. I have heard of an econg- 
mical epicure, who being unwilling to loſe even the 
ears of his hogs, nad them dreſſed into pies, | 

Jews and Mahometans religiouſly abſtain from pork. 
To tranſgreſs any precept in the code of morality, ap- 
pears to them ſcarcely fa heinous a crime, as to ęat a 
piece of ſow's cheek. 1 257 ee mend 
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Ta PORCUS, ox CHINESE HOG. 


THE Chineſe hog is diſtinguiſhed from the hogs 
common through Europe, by having the upper part 
of its body almoſt bare, its belly hanging nearly to the 
ground, ſhort legs, and a tail ſtill more diſproportio- 
nately ſhort. This ſpecies are alſo of a ſmaller ſize; 
and their fleſh is whiter and more delicate: their co- 
lour is commonly a dark grey: they abound in China, 
and are alſo diffuſed through New Guinea, and many 
lands of the South Sea. The New Hebrides, the 
Marqueſas, the Friendly, and the Society, iſles, poſſeſs 
this ſpecies ; and the inhabitants of theſe iſlands culti- 
vate it with care, as it is almoſt their only domeſtic 
animal! The Chineſe hog is found likewiſe in Bata- 
via, Sumatra, and other Oriental iſlands: the Suma- 
tran name is babee. They have been even introduced 
into France. F | 
In the iſlands of the South Sea, the hog, being the 
principal quadruped, is more carefully cultivated than 
among us. Bread-fruit, either in the natural ſtate, or 
made into ſour paſte, yams, eddoes, and other vege- 
tables, are the food on which it is nouriſhed. Such a 
choice of food renders the fleſh juicy and delicious; 
and the fat not leſs rich, nor leſs agreeable to the taſte, 
than the beſt butter. The Otaheiteans, and the in- 
habitants of the other iflands in the ſouthern ſeas, in 
which theſe animals are found, often preſent roaſt- 
ed hogs at their morais, as acceptable offerings to 
the deities whom they worſhip : covering the offer- 
ing with-a piece of fine cloth, and leaving it to decay 
near the ſacred place. | 

We are ignorant concerning the original introduc- 
tion, as well of hogs as of men, into thofe iſlands. But 
it has been conjectured, that the former may have 
proceeded from the continent of the Eaſt, and pene- 
trated, by degrees, from iſland to iſland, till they at 

length advanced as far as the Marqueſas. 1 
HE 
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THE TAJASSU, ox MEXICAN HOG, 
IN ſize and figure, this animal bears an imperfect 
reſemblance to the hog of China. Its body is about 
three feet in length, Its mouth is furniſhed with four 
cutting teeth in the upper jaw, with fx in the Jower, 
and with two tuſks in each : its head is not of ſuch a 
taper, wedge. like, form as that of the common hog : 
its ears are ſhort, erect, and pointed: its eyes are nei- 
ther ſunk nor prominent: the briſtles covering its 
body are longer and more ſtiff than thoſe of the for- 
mer ſpecies: they reſemble indeed, rather the quills of 
the porcupine, than the briſtles of the hog: on the 
neck and back they are longer than on the ſides: the 
belly is almoſt entirely bare: a band of white extends 
between the ſhoulders and the breaſt: there is no tail 
to protect the hinder parts. A gland on the back, 


from which there conſtantly diſtils a wheyiſh fœtid li- 


quor, is the moſt remarkable peculiarity of this ſpe- 
cies. The firſt Europeans who became acquainted with 
this animal, fancied this gland the navel, prepoſteroul- 
ly diſpoſed by nature on the back, inſtead of the belly. 
The manners of the Mexican hog are not very dit- 
ferent from thoſe of the hogs of Aſia and Europe. 
Mexico, and all the warm climates of South America, 
poſſeſs numerous herds of this ſpecies. Their inſtincts 
and arms for offence and defence are the ſame as thoſe 
of our hog; they ſeem more ſocial in their diſpoſi- 
tions, and are generally found affociating together in 
parties : though only an individual be ſingled out, the 
whole body join, with generous valour, againſt an 
enemy. They grunt with a ſtronger and harſher voice 
than the hogs of Aſia or Europe; but are ſcarcely 
ever prompted, either by fear or rage, to ſqueak in 
the ſame wild tone; Foreſts are their moſt tavourite 
haunts : they reſort not, like our domeſtic hog or the 
wild boar, to marſhes and mires. Fruits, ſeeds, and 
oots, are their favourite food; they eat alſo ſerpents, 
1 toads, 
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toads, and lizards, and diſplay great dexterity in tear. 
ing off the ſkins of thoſe reptiles with their feet. 
Their economy has not been very minutely ſtudied 
by naturaliſts. A number of young ones are produced 
at a birth; and the mother treats them with the ten. 
derneſs and ſolicitous care of a parent. Although exiſt- 
ing chiefly in a wild ſtate, they are ſufceptible of do- 
meſtication ; but no pains can overcome their natura 
ſtupidity and indocility. The. beaſts of prey, not leſs 
than man, are hoſtile to this ſpecies. The American 
leopard, or jaguar, one of their moſt formidable ene- 
mies, often falls amid a herd, after deſtroying the great. 
eſt part of them ; weary with ſlaughter, and rather ex- 
hauſted by his own exertions than overcome by theirs, 


If killed in full health, the fleſh of this animal is agree- 


able food ; provided the gland on the back be cut off, 
and the liquor which it ſecretes carefully waſhed from 
the carcaſe at the inſtant of death. There are proba- 
bly ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by di- 
verſities of colour and ſize. The cojametl conftantiy 
refuſes to copulate with our European ſwine. 


TRE ET HIOPICUS, ox ZTHIOPIAN HOG. 
THIS animal has a longer body and ſhorter legs than 


our common ſwine. It is near five feet long, and be- 
tween. two and two feet and a half in height. Its body 
is of a thick, broad, form; its noſe almoſt of a corne- 
ous conſiſtency, truncated and depreſſed; its mouth 
narrow, and deſtitute of fore teeth; but furniſhed with 
uncommonly hard gums to ſupply their functions. 
The tuſks in the lower jaw are ſmall, in the upper very 
large; the eyes are ſmall, and fituated high in the fore- 
head; a horizontal lobe or wattle, lying under them, 
intercepts from the fight of the animal all objects 
placed immediately below: the ſkin is of a duſky hue; 
the briſtles are thinly diſperſed in ſeparate parcels over 


the body. Between the ears and on the —_— 
| they 
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OF QUADRUPEDS. | 2 
they are longer than upon any other parts of the 
body. 

T heſe animals inhabit the hotteſt regions of Africa; 
they are diffuſed from Sierra Leone to Congo, and 
are alſo found in the adjacent iſland of Madagaſcar. 
Dampier ſeems to inform us, that they are found alſo 
in the iſle of Mindanao; for, though his account of the 
hogs of that iſland does not correſpond in every mi- 
nute particular to this ſpecies, yet it correſponds bet- 
ter to them than to any other. The manners and eco- 
nomy of theſe animals are but imperfectly known, 
They live chiefly under ground, where the form and 
texture of their ſnout enables them to make their way 
as readily as the mole. They are lively, ſwift, fierce, 
and cunning. At the Hague, one of them gave his 
keeper a fatal wound in the thigh. They diſdain all 


commerce with the Chineſe, or with our European, 


domeſtic hog. 


AFRICANUS, oz CAPE VERD HOG. 


THIS hog is of a ſuperior ſize, and peculiar to 
Africa. The ſpecies are diffuſed through the tract of 
country between Cape Verd and the Cape of Good 
Hope. The head is long; the noſe ſlender: the tuſks 
are large, hard as ivory, and, 1n the upper jaw, thick 
and truncated obliquely: the ears are narrow, erect, 
and pointed: the tail is ſlender, and terminates in a 
tuft, reaching down to the higheſt Joint of the leg: 
each jaw is furniihed with twelve grinding teeth: the 
body is covered all over with long, fine, briſtles. This 
ipccies has been, by ſome naturaliſts, confounded with 
that intmediately preceding. But the form of the head, 
the ſtructure of the mouth, and the manner in which 


the body is covered, eftabliſh a ſufficient diſtinction be- 
tween them, 
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Tr --BABRYROUSYA 


THE babyrouſſa is of a plump, ſquare, form, and 
nearly equal to the ſtag in ſize; but what chiefly dif. 
tinguiſhes it, is the ſize and the ſhape of its tuſks: 
each jaw is furniſhed with two: thoſe in the inferior 
jaw riſe eight inches out of their ſockets, towards the 
eyes: the ſockets of thoſe above are placed on the out- 
ſide of the jaw ; and the tuſks riſe twelve inches out 
of them; they bend like horns, till their points nearly 
touch the forehead : the ears are ſmall, erect, and 
pointed: a few weak briſtles cover the back; the reſt 

of the body is covered with a ſort of ſoft wool : the 
tail is long, often twiſted, and terminates in a point, 
Ihe babyrouſſa is found in the iſlands of Java, Ce. 

lebes, and Boero, in the Eaſt. A few individuals are 
often diffuſed through the other iſlands of the Indian 
Ocean. The ſpecies are naturally gregarious : their 
ſenſe of ſmelling is extremely acute : plants and leaves 
of trees are their favourite food : they grunt like our 
common hogs : they are not unſuſceptible of domeſti- 
cation. To eſcape from a purſuer, they often ruſh into 
the ſea, and ſwim to a diſtance, or conceal themſelves. 
by diving. They even ſwim occaſionally from iſle to 
te. A babyrouſſa is often ſeen to reſt its head in a 
foreſt, by hooking its upper tuſks on ſome bough. 
None of theſe animals ever commits any devaſtations 
in gardens, | 


Im RHINOCEROS: 
1 of this genus are diſtinguiſhed, ſome- 


times by one, ſometimes by two, large, ſolid, co- 
nical, horns on the noſe; and by having each hoot 
cloven into three parts. There are only two ſpecies, 
the deſcriptions of which are as follow : 


RHINOCEROS 
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RHINOCEROS with one Horn; or UNICORN. 


THIS animal is among the largeſt of quadrupeds. 
His body equals the bulk of the elephant ; and, were 
not his legs ſhorter, he would exhibit a no leſs ſtately 
figure. A ſingle, black, ſmooth, horn, ſometimes 
three feet and a half long, and fituated near the extre- 
mity of the noſe, conſtitutes his ſpecific character: the 
upper lip is diſproportionably large, hanging over the 
lower, and terminating in a point: it is furniſhed with 
muſcles, which enables the animal to move it with 
great dexterity in collecting his food, and introducing 
it into the mouth: the noſtrils are in a tranſverſe di- 
rection: the ears are large, erect, and pointed: the 
{kin is naked, rough, and extremely thick : about the 
neck it is gathered into enormous folds ; a fold ex- 
tends between the ſhoulders and the fore legs, and 
another from the hinder part of the back to the thighs: 
the tail is ſlender, flat at the end, and covered on the 
ſides with very ſtiff, black, hairs. In conſequence of 
the vaſt bulk of the body, and the diſproportionate 
ſhortneſs of the legs, the belly hangs low. The 
breadth of the feet does not exceed the circumference 
of the legs. 

This animal was well known to the ancients. Se- 
veral of the ſacred writers make frequent allufions to 
them, as an animal familiarly known to the people 
to whom their writings were directly addreſſed. They 
have not indeed condeſcended to a minute deſcription ; 
but the terms in which they have mentioned it ſuffi- 
ciently indicate the ſpecies. Pliny mentions the rhi- 
noceros as an animal that appeared in the Roman cir- 
cus, in games exhibited by Pompey. He was oppoſed 
to the elephant, and ſhewed himſelf no unequal anta- 
goniſt. In addition to this information, the Roman 


natural hiſtorian fables, that the elephant and the rhi- 


noceros are natural enemies; and that the latter care- 


| tully whets his horn upon ſtones, to tear up the belly 
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234 NATURAL HISTOR T 
of the former. Though not deſcribed by Ariſtotie, 
the rhinoceros is mentioned by the hiſtorians of Alex. 
ander, as one of the ſtrange animals diſcovered by his 
army in their progreſs into India. | 

But from the time when they ceaſed to be exhibited 
on the Roman amphitheatres, till within the ſixteenth 
century, no animals of this ſpecies appeared in Europe, 
It was forgotten that any had ever appeared. Thoſe 
who were acquainted with what the ancients relate con- 
cerning the rhinoceros, concluded, or at leaſt ſuſpected, 
either that no ſuch ſpecies of animals had ever exiſted; 
or that, though they might once exiſt, they were noy 
extinct. | 

In the ſixteenth century, the exiſtence of the ſpecies 
was fully aſcertained. A number of individuals have 
ſince been, at different times, introduced into Europe, 
Many figures have been drawn ; and the form of the 
rhinoceros is no longer ſtrange. His character and man- 
ners are alſo tolerably known. 

He is a native inhabitant of Bengal, Siam, Cochin- 
china, Quangſi in China, and the iſles of Java and Su- 
matra. He is a ſolitary, ſtupid, animal. Shady foreſts 
adjoining to rivers, and miry, marſhy, plains, are his 
favourite haunts. Unleſs provoked by injuries, he is 
commonly mild and inoffenſive : his rage is deſperate 
and dangerous. The mode in which copulation takes 
place between the two ſexes is not certainly known: 
the female produces only one at a birth. During the 
firſt month of its age, the young rhinoceros does not 
riſe above the ſize of a large dog: the horn is at firſ 
almoſt imperceptible, and increaſes by flow gradations: 
the bulk of the animal is indeed but very flowly en- 
larged : at the age of two years he has ſcarcely attained 
half his full height: his eyes are ſmall, and his ſight 
dull: but he poſſeſſes the ſenſes both of hearing and 
ſmelling in high perfection: thorns and prickly ſhruvs 
are his chief food: his tongue was once ſaid to be 
rough and hard; but, from later and more accurate 

obſervation, 
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obſervation, we learn, that it is as ſmooth and ſoft as 
the tongue of any other animal. It has been conjec- 
tured, that fixty or ſeventy years may be the natural 
term of the life of the rhinoceros. His ſkin has been 
repreſented as impenetrable, even by balls; but we 
now find that this vaſt animal is liable to be mortally 
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vounded by miſſile weapons of all kinds. The fleſh 1 
is not unlike pork ; but of a coarfer grain, and a 1 
5 ſtronger taſte. 1 
1 RHINOCEROS with two Horns. "mY 
_ . 13 "By 
2 IN fize, form, and manners, and almoſt all other 1 
characteriſtics, this ſpecies appears nearly allied to the 1 
pormer. The only, or at leaſt the chief, diſtinction is oY 

an additional horn. The former rhinoceros bears only 1 

5 one horn on his noſe; but this ſpecies are furniſhed 1 

: with two,---one ſtanding ſtrait behind the other. We 1 

_ know not whether the unicorn and the bicorn copulate UB 

and breed together indifferently. It has even been 10 

. doubted, whether all animals of the rhinoceros charac- : 1 
ter may not naturally poſſeſs two horns; and an uni- 1 
corn appear only in conſequence of an accidental loſs. 8 
The anterior is always larger than the poſterior. 2 


_ Both horns are univerſally of a conical ſhape, with the 
tips reclining ſomewhat backward. The poſterior 
born of an old rhinoceros has always the appearance of 
being worn away. Dr. Sparrman relates, from the in- 
tormation of the Hottentots and coloniſts at the Cape, 
that the horns are remarkably looſe on the noſe of the 
living rhinoceros; he moves them backwards and for- 
wards at pleaſure; as he walks careleſsly, they ſhake 
and clatter againſt each other; and in digging roots, 
which he eats, as well as prickly. ſhrubs, he reclines the 
anterior horn, and, employing only the poſtefior, thus 
wears the latter by degrees to a ſtump, while the for- 
mer remains entirely uninjured. The tips of both 
horns are ſlightly bent backwards: their texture ſeems 
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compoſed of parallel horny fibres : near the root, the 
ſurface of the horn is rough and unequal ; towards the 
point ſmooth and plain like the horns of oxen. The 
anterior horn of a rhinoceros of moderate fize, ſhot by 
Dr. Sparrman, was a foot in length, and five inches 
in circumference at the baſe. The anterior horn of a 
larger rhinoceros was a foot and an half in length, and 
ſeven inches in circumference at the baſe : the poſte- 
rior horn ſtands rather on the forehead than on the 
inout. | 
Diſſecting the ſmaller rhinoceros, Sparrman found 
its ſtomach filled with maſticated roots and branches of 
trees, and ſucculent plants, ſeveral of which ſeemed to 
be prickly. It had no fore-teeth; but the lips were of 
fo hard a texture, that they might eaſily ſerve to per- 
form all the ſame functions as the fore-teeth of other 
animals. The jaws of a full-grown rhinoceros were 
furniſhed with four-and-twenty grinders : the anterior 
part of the os palati exhibits a tooth-like proceſs ; but 
ſo diſtant from the lower jaw, that it can ſcarcely ſerve 
any of the purpoſes of a tooth : the ſkin is hard and 
thick in proportion to the bulk of the animal ; but 
not proof againſt the impreſſion even of blunt-pointed 
weapons: on the feet, the ſkin is thicker, and more 
callous than on the other parts: the ſkin is not ga- 
thered into folds, as that of the former ſpecies : it is 
ſmooth and fleſn- coloured between the legs; a few ſtif 
briſtles are thinly ſcattered over the other parts of the 
body; they are moſt numerous about the ears and the 
end of the tail: the ſkin is of a deep cinereous grey 
colour; and numerous warts appear all over the bod): 
the foot is divided into three parts, the hoofs of which 
project but a little beyond the leg. Such, according 
to Dr. Sparrman, are the more remarkable external 
characteriſtics of the rhinoceros with two horns. 
Another obſerver of nature aſcribes to this ſpecies? 
very different appearance, and treats Sparrman with 
great aſperity, for adyancing what appears to _ S 
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folutely fabulous. Theſe writers diſagree ſo remark- 


ably, that I ſhould conſider them as deſcribing differ- 
ent ſpecies, or different varieties, did I not ſee reaſon 
to ſuſpect that wonder, or partial obſervation, or a ſpi- 
rit of oppoſition, may have contributed to create the 
differences which appear in their deſcriptions. 

Mr. Bruce repreſents the rhinoceros of Abyſſinia as 
having his ſkin gathered into folds, on the neck, the 
ſhoulders, the buttocks, and ſome other parts of his 
body. His mouth he deſcribes as furniſhed with 
twenty-eight teeth : the upper lip he allows to be re- 
markably large : the ſkin 1s always ſmooth, except 
when flies and other troubleſome inſets have broken 
it, ſo as to produce puſtules; a diſtreſs to which the 
animal is very liable: the tongue of the young rhinoce- 
ros is indeed ſmooth ; but, as he grows old, it becomes 
very rough: the anterior horn is round, and bends 
ſlightly back at the point; behind it appears the ſe- 
cond, which is flat and ſtrait ; and behind this have 
been obſerved the rudiments of a third. 


It is only in Africa that this animal has been diſco- 


vered in modern times. In the ſouthern parts of the 
African continent, the ſpecies are well known. The 
Europeans, who have penetrated into Abyſſinia, repre- 
ſent them as not leſs numerous in that country. From 
an epigram of Martial, and ſome coins of Domitian, 
we learn that the rhinoceros with two horns was not 
unknown to the Romans. | 

The manners and economy of this ſpecies differ but 
little from thoſe of the laſt. But the bicorn has been 
more accurately obſerved than the unicorn. He fe- 
ſides almoſt conſtantly in deep foreſts : he never eats 
hay or graſs: large ſucculent plants, prickly ſhrubs, 
the branches, and even the trunks, of trees, are the ar- 
ticles of food which he prefers. The ſtrength of his 
Jaws and teeth enables him to break off and maſticate 
the thickeſt branches of the hardeſt and tougheſt trees. 
But the foreſts of Abyſſinia afford trees of a ſofter con- 
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ſiſtency, and peculiarly ſucculent ; which he eats in 
preference to others: his upper lip is his chief inſtru— 
ment in collecting his food: he extends and twiſts it, 
ſo as to perform with it many of the functions which 
the elephant performs with his proboſcis. After ſtrip- 
ping a tree of its branches, a rhinoceros often applies 
his horn to the trunk, and, ſplitting it into ſo many 
lathes, devours it with as much eaſe and avidity as an 
ox would eat up a bunch of celery. In the foreſts in- 
habited by animals of this ſpecies, there appear ſome- 
times trees diveſted of their leaves and branches, ſome- 
times a trunk divided into lathes, a part of which have 
been eaten, and another part left for a future repaſt; 
and ſometimes ſhort ſtumps, of which the leaves, 
branches, and trunks, have been devoured. The horns 
of the rhinoceros ſuffer greatly in the preparation of 
his food ; he often leaves a part of a horn either fixed 
in a tree, which he has in vain attempted to tear, or 
lying beſide it on the ground. The ſenſibility of the 
rhinoceros in this part, muſt render ſuch an accident as 
the breaking of a horn, if not fatal, at leaſt extremely 
painful and dangerous. Mr. Bruce relates, that he 
ſaw a rhinoceros ſo affected, on having the point of 
his foremoſt horn broken off by a muſket ball, as to 
appear, for an inſtant, abſolutely incapable of ſenſe and 
motion. | 
However unwieldy his form, the rhinoceros diſplays 
aſtoniſhing ſwiftneſs. He moves with a ſort of trot; 
quickening his pace by degrees, as he runs. His ſpeed 
1s not equal to that of a ſwift and vigorous horſe ; but, 
between ſpeed and cunning, he ſeldom ſuffers a hun- 
ter, mounted on horſeback, to overtake him. The 
Hottentot and Caffrarian hunters are accuſtomed to 
ſteal upon the rhinoceros when afleep, and gore him 
with ſeveral deep wounds. After which they follow his 
footſteps, even for ſeveral days, till he drops down of 
weakneſs, or dies of his wounds. But they commonly 
poiſon their darts immediately before the enterprite 
= and; 
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and, in this caſe, the animal does not long ſurvive. 
As he moves through the foreſt, the trees are cruſhed 
under his weight, like ſo many dry reeds. His eyes 
are ſo ſmall, and his fight ſo feeble, that he ſees only a 
very ſhort way before him. The Abyſſinians purſue 
him, two on a horſe; and, as he ſeldom looks behind 
him, commonly overtake him before he is aware. I he 
one, armed with a ſword, then drops down; and, cut- 
ting the hams of the rhinoceros, the vaſt animal falls 
to the ground, alike incapable of flight and of reſiſt- 
ance. Although naturally peaceable, he is diſpoſed, as 
well as other animals, to defend himſelf when attacked. 
His rage is impetuous, and generally ill directed; he 
injures himſelf as readily as an antagoniſt ; he knocks 
his head againſt a wall or manger ; ſtrikes againſt a 
tree with as much ſatisfaction as againſt the hunter 
who attacks him. 

It may be naturally conceived, that ſo large an ani- 
mal as the rhinoceros mult require a conſiderable quan- 
tity of water to macerate his food. The tracts of 
country which he inhabits are interſperſed with mar- 
ſhes, lakes, and rivers. The diſtrict of Shangalla, the 
favourite abode of this ſpecies, in Abyſſinia, is, for fix 
months in the year, deluged by conftant rains, and 
overſpread with woods which prevent evaporation. 
The rhinoceros, as well as moſt other ſpecies, is peſ- 
tered by flies. Being deſtitute of hair, he is peculiar- 
ly expoſed to the perſecution of theſe inſets. Nature 
has taught him, however, to roll occaſionally in the 


mire, till he acquires a cruſt of dirt, which may, for p 


ſome time at leaſt, protect him from their ſtings. But 
this dries, cracks, and falls off in pieces. The flies 
then renew their attacks, and often pierce through his 
ikin ; fo that his body is at length covered over with 
puſtules. It is in the night chiefly, that he rolls in the 


mire ; and the hunters often ſteal on him at that pe- 


riod, while he is enjoying one of his favourite plea- 
fures, and ſtab him with mortal wounds in the belly, 
1 | before 
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before he is aware of their approach. By wallowing 
in the mire, he often gathers reptiles and inſects upon 
his body; ſuch as millepedes, ſcolopendræ, worms, 
and (nails. | 

The rhinoceros, though next in ſize, yet in docility 
and ingenuity greatly inferior, to the elephant, has 
never yet been tamed, ſo as to aſſiſt the labours of 
mankind, or to appear in the ranks of war. The Ro- 
mans intreduced him on the amphitheatre, and oppoſed 
him to the elephant ; it 18 even pretended, that he ap. 
peared no unequal match. The bear was a contempt- 
ible antagoniſt to the rhinoceros. The fleſh of this 
animal, though not a delicate diſh, is with the Shangal- 
la, and great part of the inhabitants of Lower Abyſſinia, 
a principal article of food. The ſoles of his feet, 
conſiſting of a griſtly ſubſtance, ſoft like the ſoles of a 
camel, are the moſt delicate part. The reſt of the 
fleſh is ſaid to taſte like pork ; but is much coarſer, 
and ſmells of muſk. The negro hunters of Abyſſinia 
eat it without ſalt. The hairs about the tail are fo 
thick and ſtrong, that with ten of them a whip may be 
made, which will draw blood at every ſtroke. The 
ſkin cut into thongs forms excellent whips : the hors 
are made into cups, which have been fancied to act as 
antidotes againſt poiſon. In Abyſſinia, the handles of 
daggers are always made of the horn of the rhinoceros. 
T he ſecond horn 1s ſcarcely ever applied to any uſe. 
The ſurface is ſuſceptible of a perfect poliſh ; and 
beautiful ſnuff-boxes might be formed of this material, 
were it not that it is a ſubſtance eaſily ſcratched, and 
extremely liable to crack or ſplinter. 


Ta HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


* genus conſiſts only of one ſolitary ſpecies. 
Even the rhinoceros yields to the hippopotamus 
in ſize. He is ſometimes not leſs than ſeventeen feet 
long, and generally about ſeven feet in height : a 
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head is of an enormous fize; his mouth amazingly 
wide ; the jaws are armed, each with four cutting 
teeth, and two tuſks: the teeth in the lower jaw are 
ſtrait, and point forwards ; the two middlemoſt longer 
than thoſe on the fides ; thoſe in the upper jaw are 
diſpoſed at regular diſtances from each other : the tuſks 
in the upper jaw are ſhort; thoſe in the lower very 
long, and truncated obliquely : a tooth is ſometimes 
twenty-ſeven inches long, and weighs fix pounds nine 
ounces. In figure, the hippopotamus reſembles an ox 
more nearly than any other common animal : his eyes 
and noftrils are diſproportionately ſmall : his ears are 


ſmall, pointed, and covered within with a thick lining 


of ſhort, fine, hairs: a few ſlender tufts of hair are 
ſcattered over the lips: the body 1s thinly covered 
with whitiſh hair, at firſt ſight ſcarcely diſcernible : on 
the neck the hair is thicker than on the reſt of the 
body, but not fo thick as to form a mane: the tail is 
almoſt bare, and about a foot in length : the legs are 
ſhort and thick ; the hoofs divided into four ſeparate 
parts. Though an amphibious animal, the hippopo- 
tamus has no membranes connecting the diviſions of 
his hoofs. | 

Africa ſeems to be the only diviſion of the globe in- 
habited by this ſpecies. The Nile, the Niger, the 
Gambia, the Zaira, are the chief rivers in which they 
have been diſcovered. But they are obſerved through 
all the other conſiderable rivers, and the lakes of the 
African continent. From the information of the Je- 
ſuits, and of a later and more accurate obſerver, Dr. 
Bruce, we learn, that they abound in all the lakes and 
rivers of Abyſſinia, Nubia, and Upper Egypt. - Cul- 
tivation has expelled them from Lower Egypt. Sparr- 
man repreſents them as not leſs numerous in the 
ſouthern parts of Africa., Tt had been imagined, that 
hippopotami never ventured into the ocean, and ſcarce- 
ly ever deſcended fo low as to the mouths of rivers ; 
but this philoſophical traveller relates, that he actually 
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obſerved ſeveral hippopotami in falt water, at the 
mouths of the rivers Kromme and Camtour ; and in 
the diſtrict of Krakekama, ſaw on the ſea-beach, evi. 
dent traces of one of theſe animals that had come out 
of the ſea, but inſtantly retired back: he was alſo in- 
formed by a Captain Burtz, that on the eaſtern coaſt 
of Africa, he had often ſeen hippopotami raiſe their 
heads above the ſurface of the ſea, to breathe and 
neigh. In Guinea, the rivers, lakes, and marſhy 
grounds, afford numbers of hippopotami. Dr. Sparr- 
man was informed by a party of Caffrarians, that about 
Konaprivier in Caftraria, hippopotami appeared on land 
in bodies as numerous as the pebbles on the bed of the 
river; a compariſon which the doctor, with great 
judgment, underſtands as hyperbolical, 

To the ancient Greeks and Romans, this animal 
was known only as a native of the Nile. Their ideas of 
its form and manners were indiſtin& and inaccurate. 
Ariſtotle and Pliny deſcribe it as hoofed like an ox; 
adorned with the mane of a horſe; with a flat noſe, 
and a tail like that of a boar; with teeth alſo like 
thoſe of a boar, but leſs fit for miſchief ; its back re- 
ſembling the back of a horſe. Although the hippopo- 
tamus had appeared in the Roman circus, Pliny ſeems 
merely to copy the imperfect deſcription of Ariſtotle. 
But the ancients knew no other arts of deſcription, 
fave the comparing of the parts of the unknown ani- 
mal with thoſe of ſuch animals as were commonly 
known; and many of their errors ſeem to ariſe from 
this cauſe. A ſtrange animal was often to be com- 
pared, not to a known animal which it perfectly reſem- 
bled, but to that known animal to which it was the 
leaſt unlike. The behemoth of Job is underſtood to 
have been no other but the hippopotamus; his ſtrength, 
his ſize, and his manners, are beautifully alluded to by 
that ſublime writer. SY 

The manners of this ſpecies are pretty well known 


Their awful ſize has attracted attention, They 2 
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faid to be polygamous, and the females much more 
numerous than the males. It is aſſerted that they co- 

ulate in the fame manner as common cattle. The 
female brings forth her young on land, but ſuckles it 
under water. The calf is but of a very moderate ſize 
for ſome time after birth. One caught by Dr. Sparr- 
mann, which was ſuppoſed to be about a fortnight or 
three weeks old, meaſured three feet and a half in 
length, and two feet in height. It 1s ſuckled by the 
mother, and remains for a while under her protection; 
how long we know not. When caught, this calf ut - 
tered a ſqueaking noiſe, like a ſcared or wounded hog. 
The voice of the adult animal is a neighing ſound, 
which ſome deſcribe as having a perfect reſemblance to 
the neighing of a horſe; while others repreſent it as a 
Joud ſonorous noiſe, between the bellowing of an ox 

and the roaring of an elephant. Ss 

Although an inhabitant of the waters, the hippopo- 
tamus 1s well known to breathe air like land animals. 
On land he finds the chief part of his food. He may 
perhaps occaſionally feed on aquatic plants; but he 
very often leaves the waters, and commits wide devaſ- 
tations through all the adjacent cultivated fields. On 
the banks of the Nile, he often defeats the hopes of 
of the huſbandman ; even a large field of corn or clo- 
ver is ſoon entirely deſpoiled of verdure by his capa- 
cious jaws. In the ſouth of Africa, he commits ſimilar 
ravages. Not only graſs, but boughs and roots of 
trees, and ſhrubs, are articles of his ordinary food. In 
cultivated tracts, it is commonly in the night that the 
hippopotamus leayes his retreats in the rivers, and wan- 
ders into the fields. He deſcends to the bottom of. 
the deepeſt river, and walks along it with the fame 
flow, ſtately, pace, as if on land, and breathing the 
open air. But he cannot continue under water be- 
yond a certain length of time. He muſt aſcend àt in- 
tervals to the ſurface to diſcharge the contents of his 
lungs, and draw in freſh air. He appears at times 
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in the ſea, and is ſeen going out with the tide ; but it 
appears probable, that ſea- water does not ſerve him to 
drink ; for Sparrman relates, that a hippopotamus, 
who, having been diſturbed in the rivers, had taken 
refuge in the ſea, was obſerved to come every night on 
ſhore to drink water out of a neighbouring well, till he 
was at laſt ſhot. It has been pretended, that the hip- 
popotamus devours great quantities of fiſh ; but it 
appears with the fulleſt evidence, both from the rela- 
tions of many travellers and from the ſtructure of the 
ſtomach in ſpecimens which have been diſſected, that 
he is nouriſhed ſolety, or almoſt ſolely, on vegetable 
food. He walks with a tardy pace ; and is capable of 
ſo little agility, that even a hillock or wall of a very 
moderate height preſents to him an inſurmountable 
barrier, Unleſs when accidentally provoked or wound. 
ed, he 1s never offenſive. But, when his fury 1s pro- 
voked, revenge is eaſily in his power. With his teeth 
he eaſily breaks a boat in pieces; or, where the river 
not too deep, he will raiſe it on his back, and over- 
et it. 

The Egyptians practiſe a very artful contrivance for 
deſtroying this animal. On ſome place where they ex- 
pect an hippopotamus to pals, they throw a large quan- 
tity of peaſe ; theſe the hungry animal eagerly devours 
as ſoon as he percives them ; ſuch a quantity of dry 
food ſoon diſpoies him to drink; and the water, ſwell- 
ing the peaſe in his belly, burſts the veſſels, and he falls 
dead on the ſhore. The Hottentots ſometimes practiſe 
the ſame ſtratagem. But they more commonly either 
intercept the animal in pits dug in places through which 
he has been obſerved to paſs, or ſhoot him with tin balls. 

Pliny relates, that this animal, when he feels his ha- 
bit overcharged, repairs to ſome place covered with 
ſharp reeds, and obtains a diſcharge of blood, by hy- 
ing down upon them in ſuch a poſture, that they pierce 
the tendereſt parts of his ſkin. This is not a very 


probable tale. He indeed retires to ſleep on iſlands 
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overgrown with reeds; and, it may ſometimes happen, 
that, notwithſtanding the enormous thickneſs of his 
ſkin, it may be torn in the tendereſt parts. The body 
of the hippopotamus is faid to be infeſted with a pe- 
culiar kind of vermin. On a calf which Sparrman 
caught, he found only a ſpecies of leech which refided 
about the anus, and of which ſome had even penetrated 
a good way up the rectum. Theſe, he thinks, might 
be beneficial, by abſtracting any exceſs of blood gene- 
rated in ſo vaſt a body. 

The hippopotamus is not merely harmleſs. He af- 
fords many articles of conſiderable utility to human 
life. His fleſh is a wholeſome and not unpleaſant food. 
The Hottentots, the Caffrarians, and even the Euro- 
pean coloniſts at the Cape, eat it with great eagerneſs. 
In Egypt likewiſe this animal has been ſought for its 
fleſh. Dr. Pocock ſaw it fold in the market. The ne- 


groes of Angola, Congo, and of the whole welt coaſt 


of Africa in genera], though they venerate this mighty 
inhabitant of the rivers as a deity, yet ſcruple not to 
eat him. The fleſh is ſaid to be tender: the fat is 
not ſo rancid and greaſy as that of moſt other animals: 
the gelatinous part of the feet, when well dreſſed, is a 
great delicacy ; the dried tongue of an hippopotamus is 
conſidered, even at the Cape of Good Hope, as a rare and 
ſavoury diſn. Dr. Sparrman, on his return to Europe, 
furniſhed the King of Sweden's table with one of theſe 
tongues, two feet eight inches in length. The teeth of 
the hippopotamus are of a harder and whiter ſubſtance 
than thoſe of the elephant. Dentiſts prefer them on 
account of theſe qualities, even to ivory, for the pur- 
poſe of replacing loſt teeth in the human jaw. The 
hide is rather thicker than that of the rhinoceros. It 
is a ſufficient load for a camel. The inhabitants at 
the Cape make excellent whips of it, which, after be- 
ing uſed for ſome time, become more pliable than 
thoſe made of the hide of the rhinoceros. The blood 
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of this animal is ſaid to be uſed by the Indian paintery 
as one of their colours. 

Some relate, that the hippopotamus is conſtantly at 
war with the crocodile, and more than a match for 
him. Were it not for the hippopotamus, Haſſelquiſt 
tells us, the crocodiles would ſoon become ſo nume- 
rous in the Nile, as utterly to depopulate Egypt, But 
others pretend that theſe two animals are ſeen ſwim- 
ming peaceably together, without the. leaſt appearance 
of any hoſtile diſpoſitions towards one another. Belon 
ſpeaks of a tame hippopomatus as an animal of a very 
mild and gentle character: and Sparrman 1s of opinion, 
that a calt of this ſpecies might be brought up tame, 
without much difficulty ; and that thus the curiofity 
of Europeans might once more be gratified with a 
fight of living ſpecimens, as were the Romans at the 
games of Scaurus. A Dutch coloniſt found the os 
petroſum of the hippopotamus, reduced to powder, 
and taken in ſmall quantities, an excellent remedy in 
caſes of convulſion, particularly in children. 


Tux TAPER. 
"| HIS animal is diſtinguiſhed as a peculiar genus by 
having its hoofs, both before and behind, divi- 
ded into three parts, with a fort of falſe hoof on the 
hinder part of each fore-foot. The tapur is a ſolitary | 
ſpecies. We are acquainted with no other animal re- 
ferable to the ſame: genus: he is ſhaped like a hog, 
and of the ſize of a heifer half a year old: when young, 
his body is ſpeckled with white ; after he is full grown, 
it changes to a duſky colour: the noſe bears ſome re- 
ſemblance to the proboſcis of an elephant; extending 
far beyond the lower jaw, and being ſuſceptible of 
contraction or dilatation at the pleaſure of the animal; 
its fides are furrowed in a ſingular manner. Only the 
male, however, is armed with this proboſcis ; the 


ſnout of the female is not prominent, nor her upper 
I jaw 
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Jaw prolonged beyond the lower : the extremities of 


both jaws are pointed ; each contains ten cutting teeth, 
and as many grinders: the ears are erect, oval, and 
bordered with white: the eyes are ſmall; the back 
arched; the legs ſhort; the tail bare, and of a very 
diminutive ſize: the hair over the body is ſhort: a 
briſtly mane, the hair of which is an inch and a half in 


length, runs along the neck. 


South America is the native country of the tapur : 
he inhabits along the eaſtern fide of the Dutch, Portu- 
gueſe, and Spaniſh, dominions in that part of America: 
he is one of the largeſt quadrupeds of the new world: 
marſhes, and ſolitary woods, bordering on ſome lake 
or river, are his favourite retreats. In the heat of the 
day he conceals himſelf in the gloom of the foreſt, or 
under water; for, like the hippopotamus, he is, in 
ſome meaſure, amphibious, ſwims well, or dives and 
walks at his eaſe on the bottom. If rouſed from the 
foreſt, he retreats for ſecurity to the water. At night 
he wanders abroad in ſearch of food: he lives on graſs, 


ſugar-canes, and fruits: his voice is hiſſing; he is a 


falacious, flow, and ſluggiſh, animal: he is an object 
of purſuit to the Indian hunters : his ſkin often reſiſts 
an arrow or muſket ball; and, when harraſſed by dogs, 
he forgets his natural mildneſs, turns upon them, and 
often tears their ſkin or mutilates their limbs. Yet 
his ſkin is ſometimes penetrated by the poiſoned ar- 
rows of the Indians; and numbers of dogs will over- 
power him, although a part fall in the attack. | 
He is not unſuſceptible of domeſtication. In Gui- 


ara, the tapiir is ſometimes introduced into the farm- 


yard. When gently treated, he, like other naturally 
mild animals, contracts great familiarity with man, 
diſtinguiſnes his maſter, diſcovers affection to the hand 
that feeds him, and learns ſo much roguery as to ſlip 
his noſe into the pockets of people who approach him, 
in ſearch of food. The thickneſs, and the cloſe tex- 
ture, of his ſkin, render it an article of conſiderable 
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as NATURAL HESIQOET 
value. His fleſh is eaten by the native Americans 
but is not a very delicate ſpecies of food. The legs, 
if roaſted for four- and- twenty hours, became not diſ. 
agreeable even to the palate of an European. The 
Indians uſe the ſkin chiefly for bucklers. 
Tux ELEPHAN-T. 

15 HE elephant is well known as the largeſt of qua- 
| drupeds. An elephant's body has been ſome- 
times found to weigh four thouſand and five hundred 
Pounds. The height of a full grown elephant is from 
nine to fifteen feet. The trunk is a remarkable organ, 
almoſt peculiar to the elephant; although, indeed, the 
long, dependent, flexible, ſnout of the tapiir bears ſome 
reſemblance to it. It is a cartilaginous ſubſtance, com- 
poſed of numerous rings, terminating in a ſmall move. 
able hook, and having the noſtrils in its extremity, 
The elephant can, at pleaſure, contract, and dilate, and 
bend, it in any direction. His tuſks alſo diſtinguiſh 
the elephant in a ſingular manner. Neither jaw is fur- | 
niſnied with fore-teeth : each has four large flat grind- 
ers: but in the upper are two enormous tuſks, of 2 
ſolid, white, and fine-grained, ſubſtance, which, as they 
proceed from the gums in which they are rooted, firſt 
Point forwards, and then bend lightly upwards. Theſe. 
are often ſeven feet long, and frequently weigh an 
hundred and fifty pounds. | 

It is not eaſy to convey in words a diſtin& idea of 
the form of any animal. Words may afliſt the ima- 
gination to recal a form with which it is already fami- 
Har; but ſcarcely any clearneſs or vigour of verbal de- 
ſeription will give the mind a ſtrong and diſtinct im- 
preſſion of an image entirely new to it. In attempting 
to deſcribe the elephant, this difficulty is felt. His 
eyes are ſmall; his ears are long, broad, and pendu- 
Jous ; his neck is ſhort ; his back conſiderably arched; 


his legs thick, clumſy, and ſhapeleſs ; his feet undi- 
| f | | vided, 
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vided, but having their margins terminated by five 
round hoofs ; his tail fimilar to the tail of a hog, and 
fringed at the extremity with a few long hairs of the 
thickneſs of a packthread. The female has two ſmall 
teats, placed a little behind the fore-legs. The body 
is br. | LK 

The manners of this animal are naturally mild and 
inoffenſive. He is nouriſhed on vegetable food; fruits, 
leaves, branches, and even young trees, corn, and other 
grains, which he devours in large quantities. Con- 
tradictory accounts have been alleged of the mode in 


- which the act of copulation is performed among this 


ſpecies. It ſeems now to be agreed, that they copu- 
late in the ſame manner as the generality of other qua- 
drupeds. In their natural ſtate, elephants aſſociate in 
herds; but the impulſe of love ſeparates them into 
pairs, who retire, each to ſome ſecret ſequeſtered ſpot, 
to gratify the genial paſſion. Mankind are never ſuf- 
fered to witneſs thoſe rites; and the preciſe period of 
geſtation with the female elephant is not certainly 
known; yet it is ſuppoſed to be about nine months, 
from the circumſtance of ſome tames ones producing, 
after an interval of that length, from their wandering 
into the woods in ſearch of the males. The young 
elephant has been ſaid to ſuck with its trunk. The 
ancients pretended, that it ſucked with its mouth. 
The moderns contradict them; but d'Obſonville has 
!ncontrovertibly vindicated the veracity of the ancients. 


Ih a herd of old and young elephants, the young have 


been obſerved to fuck any of the females indiſcriminate- 
ly. The elephant grows ſlowly, and is ſuppoſed to 
live to a great age. The ordinary term of his life is at 


leaſt between one and two hundred years. With his 


trunk this animal utters occaſionally a ſound like that 
of a trumpet, When enraged or alarmed, his voice, 
which ſeems to proceed from his throat and mouth, is 
a wild ſhrill note, which pierces the human heart with 
unſpeakable terror. | | 

Vor, III. No. 37. T1 Plains, 
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Plains, foreſts, and gently-rifing hills, are the fa- 
vourite abodes of the elephant. He is a native of 
Aſia and Africa. He cannot bear the heat of the tor- 
rid regions under the line; but is ſtill more impatient 
of cold. All the elephants imported into Europe, 
however liberally fed, and carefully managed, have pe- 
riſhed by a premature death. At Peterſburgh, thongh 
clothed and kept in houſes warmed by ſtoves, they 
could not bear the ſeverity of the climate. The ſpe- 
cies are diffuſed over the whole continents of Aſia and 
Africa, except where intenſe heat, or extreme cold, or 

uniform cultivation, and the hoſtilities of mankind, 
keep them at a diſtance. They are alſo natives of the 
greateſt part of the Afiatic iſles. 

Ceylon is famed for its elephants. Some of the 
Dutch have obſerved the manners of the wild elephants 
in that iſland with fingular attention. They live in 
{mall troops, or diſtin& families. The old ones often 
ſtand while they ſleep. In wandering from place to 
Place, the males, who are armed with the largeſt tuſks, 
put. themſelves at the head of the troops. T heſe are 
the firſt to face every difficulty. In ſwimming over 
any large river, theſe lead the van, and ſeek out a land- 
ing place; next follow the young elephants that have 
not yet attained their full growth, clinging together 

by the trunks ; the reſt of the full-grown bring up the 
rear. A ſolitary elephant, who ſeems to have been 
expelled from the herd to which he belonged, is ſome- 

times met with in the woods. Such a vagabond 1s 
uncommonly fierce and dangerous. The enormous 
bulk of the elephant renders his air grave and ſtupid, 

and all his motions flow. A nimble Indian will out- 
run the ſwifteſt. To avoid danger, or attack an ene- 
my, an elephant lengthens and quickens his ſtep, ſo 38 
to keep up with a horſe at a briſk gallop, but not at 
full ſpeed. | 

Elephants have in all ages been eagerly hunted. 
Some of the arts which have been uſed in order to kill 


o 
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or take them alive, are ſingular. Mankind: could not 
employ any other animal to hunt down the elephant. 
The Hottentots, in the diſtrict of Litſicamma, near the 
Cape, ſhoot him with tin balls: the chace is attended 
with conſiderable danger. To irritate an elephant in 
the woods, or any where but in the open plains, would 
be almoſt certain death. With every precaution, the 
ſagacity of the elephant is ſometimes more than a 
match for the cunning of the hunter. His delicacy of 
ſmell enables him to diſcover the approach of an enemy 
before he can poſſibly ſee him. And, when diſcovered, 
the hunter, unleſs he can, by an inſtant ſhot, lame or 
wound him mortally, will ſcarcely eſcape being tram- 
pled, or beat, or toſſed, to-pieces, Even though he 
may eſcape, he will ſcarcely fail to be plentifully ſouſed 
with cold water from the elephant's trunk. 


In the iſland of Sumatra, where the herds: of wild 


elephants prove extremely troubleſome ; wandering 
over the cultivated grounds, and partly by the impreſ- 
ſion of their feet, partly by devouring the plantanes 
and ſugar-canes, obliterating all traces of cultivation ; 


the inhabitants often ſplit and impregnate a part of their 


canes with poiſon ; and of theſe the elephant eating 
unwarily, dies. The Ceyloneſe ſometimes ſurround, 
in numerous bands, the woods which the elephants in- 
habit, and with flaming torches, the diſcharge of guns, 
and other noiſes, drive the animals before them into a 
park previouſly prepared, and incloſed with ſtrong pal- 
liſades. Sometimes perſons, eminent for activity and 


courage, will ſingle out an elephant in the woods, pur- 


ſue him till they can a fling a ſort of ſpringe made of 
cord round his hinder legs, and, winding and faſtening 


the other end of this round a tree, bring two tame 


elephants, between whom he is conducted home to cap- 
tivity, and who, if he prove refractory by the way, are 


directed to beat him with their trunks. Tame fe- 


males are alſo led out, at times, to inveigle wild males. 
As ſoon as one of theſe females has enticed a male 
| Iisz from 
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NATURAL HISTORY 
from the ſavage herd, a part of her conductors ſeize 
her captive, while the reſt make a noiſe to frighten 
away his companions. 

Mankind have, in all ages, been at great pains in 
taming elephants. When Alexander penetrated into 
India, the natives oppoſed him upon the tame ele- 

phants, whom they had trained to military diſcipline. 
The Greeks, who at firſt beheld them with terror, af- 
ter triumphing over the nations of the eaſt, introduced 
them into their own armies. Either a part of thoſe 
very elephants, which Alexander brought from India, 
or others brought ſoon after into Greece, were carried 
by Pyrrhus into Italy, when he went to oppoſe the 
Romans. His elephants, with the Macedonian tac- 
tics, rendered him, at firſt, no unequal match to the 
warriors of Rome. But Roman diſcipline, and Ro- 
man magnanimity, ſoon triumphed over his milita- 
ry ſkill, and his gigantic cavalry. Elephants were 
often after that exhibited at Rome. The Carthagi- 
nians, as well as Pyrrhus, found them but weak aids 
againſt Roman valour. Inthe circus they were at firſt 
driven about, and ſlain with darts. They were after- 
wards oppoſed to bulls, and to the rhinoceros. Pliny 
relates that a number of elephants, exhibited in the cir- 
cus by Pompey, when they found themſelves deſtined 
to immediate death, made a vigorous, but ineffectual, 
effort to break through the iron railing in which they 
were incloſed: fruſtrated in the attempt, they, with a 
walling voice, and, in a ſuppliant poſture, ſeemed to 
implore the compaſſion of the ſpectators ; and ſo im- 
pulſively were the whole people affected with the diſ- 
treſs and the ſenſibility of thoſe majeſtic animals, that 
they with one aſſent aroſe, and in tears imprecated de- 
ſtruction on the head of the magnificent general w 
entertained them with that ſplendid ſpectacle; impre- 
cations, ſays the hiſtorian, which ſoon after took effect. 

The ſucceſſors of Alexander appear to have long 
continued the uſe of elephants in their armies. 27 
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of the brave Jewiſh brothers, the Maccabees, termi- 
nated his life in a glorious manner, by piercing the 
belly of an elephant, in the army of one of thoſe mo- 
narchs fighting againſt his countrymen, with a deadly 
wound, and ſuffering himſelf to be cruſhed to death 
under the falling maſs. Elephants trained to war a- 
mong the Greeks, had turrets raiſed on their backs, 
from which troops of armed men annoyed the enemy ; 
while a perſon fitting on the neck, directed the mo- 
tions of the elephant, and animated him to fight with 
his trunk. But, when ſcared or wounded, they diſ- 
dained all government, and ſpread confuſion, not Jeſs 
readily among their friends than thro' the adverſe army. 


The Eaſt 1s the great theatre on which the ſtrength, 
the ingenuity, and the generous qualities, of this ſpe- 
cies have been chiefly diſplayed. The Indian princes 
eſtimate their power and grandeur by the number of 
heir elephants. Many of the Indians are perſuaded 
hat ſo majeſtic a body muſt be animated by the ſoul 
> a departed king or hero. In Siam, Pegu, Laos, 
white elephants are viewed with peculiar veneration, as 
tle living manes of deceaſed emperors, Each has a 
place, domeſtic, golden veſſels, choice food, ſplen- 
dil robes. They are ſubjected to no ſervile labours, 
an are taught to bow the knee to the emperor, but 
bebre none elſe. _ | | 

tame elephant is perhaps the moſt docile, gentle 
andobedient, of all animals. He forms an attachment 
to Is keeper; comprehends figns; learns to diſtin- 
guiſl the various tones of the human voice, as expreſ- 
tive & anger, approbation, or command; is even ca- 
pableof being taught to underſtand the import of ar- 
ticulat language; adopts, in many inſtances, the man- 
ners ad the ſentiments of mankind; diſcovers a ſenſe 
of proity and honour, and expects to be honeſtly 
dealt vithz is generous, grateful, patient, magnani- 
mous, nd humane. Like mankind, the elephant is 
tond of orgeous trappings, and gay attire. _ in 

h | a ſtate 
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a ſtate of ſervitude, though at times infuriated by the 
impulſe of the genial paſſion, elephants conſtantly re- 
fuſe to copulate. 

Hiſtorians and travellers relate many tales concern- 
ing the prudence, penetrating ſagacity, and obliging 
temper, of the elephant, which can ſcarcely appear cre- 
dible. The ancients have aſcribed to this ſpecies ſen- 
timents of religion, and the tendereſt emotions of ſo- 
cial affection. They practiſe, ſay ſome ancient natu- 
raliſts, rites of ablution with religious ſolemnity ; they | 
venerate the ſun and moon, and the other powers of | 
heaven; they are endowed with a ſpirit of divination, 
and their foreſight penetrates through the miſts which 
veil futurity : his fellows gather round a dying ele- 
phant, cheer his laſt moments with friendly ſympathy 
and kind offices, bedew his corpſe with their tears, and 
depoſit it decently in the grave. A modern travelle 
relates a no leſs wonderful ſtory ; that when a wi 
elephant 1s taken, and his feet tied, the hunters ac 
coſt him, make apologies for binding him, and pro 
miſe him the faireſt uſage; upon which the elephatt 
becomes perfectly ſatisfied with his change of cond- 
tion, and follows his new maſters quietly home. Di 

this ſtory aſcribe to the elephant no more than hunpn 

ſagacity, and human placidity of temper, I ſhould ot 
preſume to queſtion its truth. But it ſappoſes þm 
endowed with an intuitive knowledge of human 
guages, and, at the ſame time, attributes to him 
gree of ſimple credulity inconſiſtent with his penſtra- 
tion, and a tameneſs of ſpirit derogatory from hi 
nity of mind. 

But many more plauſible anecdotes are told o 
When he wiſhes merely to terrify any perſon, 
upon him with an aſpect of fury, but ſtops whq near, 
without inflicting any injury. He lades a bot in a 
river with amazing dexterity, carefully keepin all the 
articles dry, and diſpoſing them ſo that their frange- 
ment needs not to be changed. In raiſing whg!ed car- 
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| riages, heavily loaded, up a declivity, he puſhes the 


carriage forward with his front, advances, ſupports it 
with his knee, and renews his effort. If dragging a 
beam of wood along the ground, he removes obſtacles, 
to make it run ſmoothly and eaſily. : | 
| The majeſtic elephant on which Porus rode in the 
battle in which he oppoſed Alexander, diſplayed a 
ftrong attachment to his maſter. When the Indian 
monarch, though exhauſted with fatigue, and covered 
with wounds, obſtinately refuſed to retire or yield him- 
"ſelf a priſoner, and the Grecian ſoldiers preſſed hard 
upon him, his elephant ſtill obeyed his direction, 
though all his companions had fled, till defended: his 
maſter, and attacked thoſe who approached againſt him, 
with firm and ardent courage. | 
Some eaſtern monarchs employ elephants to execute 
thoſe criminals whom they have condemned to death. 
They execute the ſentence with great dexterity, ſeize 
the unhappy victims, toſs them in the air, and then 
trample them to death. | | 


M. d'Obſonville relates an anecdote of an elephant 


which repreſents him in a very amiable light. In the 
Laknaor, the capital of Soubah, during the rage of an 
epidemic diſtemper, the principal road to the palace 
gate was covered with fick and dying wretches, extend- 
ed on the ground, and incapable of removing, at a 
time when the nabob was to paſs on his elephant. The 
indifference of the prince about the lives of his periſh- 
ing ſubjects, the haſte with which he was to paſs, and 
the aukward motions and heavy ſteps of the elephant, 
ſeemed to threaten inevitable death to a number of thoſe 
unhappy wretches. But the generous quadruped, with- 
out receiving any command to the purpoſe, and even 
without ſlackening his pace, very dexterouſly aſſiſted 
the poor creatures with his trunk, removing ſome, 


raiſing others, and ſtepping over the reſt; ſo that none 


tuffered the ſlighteſt injury. In what is an animal, 
capable of ſuch prudence, ſuch dexterity, and ſuch 
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256 NATURAL HISTORY 

gentle humanity, inferior to man? In this action, both 

intelligence and virtue conſpicuouſly appear. 
Elephants are more influenced by a regard to the 


| conſequences of their actions than almoſt any other do- 


meſticated animals. On the promiſe of a reward, they 
are often induced to extraordinary exertions of inge- 
nuity and ftrength. The ſame curious obſerver of 
the economy of animals, d'Obſonviile, relates, that 
he has ſeen two elephants employed in concert in beat- 
ing down a wall; who, encouraged by their cornacks 
with a promiſe of fruits and brandy, doubled up their 
trunks to ſave them from 1njury, combined their ef- 
torts, thruſt with repeated ſhocks againſt the ſtrongeſt 


part of the wall, carefully marked the ſucceſs of their 


exertions, and at laſt, with one grand impulſe, levelled 
the fabric, retiring haſtily to avoid ſuffering from its 
falling fragments. 

A ſtill more ſingular fact is related by the ſame au- 
thor. An elephant, who, in the courſe of the laſt war 


between the French and the Britiſh in the Eaſt Indies, 


had received a fleſh-wound by a cannon ball, after be- 
ing once or twice conducted to the hoſpital to have his 
wound dreſſed, conſtantly attended of himſelf at the 
proper time, till it was healed. That the ſurgeon 
might operate, he readily extended himſelf on the 
ground. He bore with patience the application even 
of fire to his wound. The acuteneſs of the pain would 
ſometimes force from him a plaintive groan ; but to 
the hand who, by inflicting momentary torment, 
ſought to accompliſh his Cure, he expreſſed none but 
emotions of gratitude, Gratitude is indeed repreſent- 
ed by all who have had opportunities of obſerving bis 
manners, as the moſt eminent feature in the character 
of the elephant. At the ſight or the cry of his maſter 
or benefactor in danger, he forgets all regard to his 


_ own fatety. | 


At Decan, an elephant, in revenge for the violation 


of a promiſe of reward for ſome extraordinary exer- 


* 


- 


LEN : 3 


tions, killed his cornack. The poor man's wife wit- 
neſſed the ſcene. Wild with deſpair for the loſs of her 
huſband, ſhe threw her two children at the feet of the 
furious animal, crying, Why ſpare me or my chil- 
dren, fince you have flain my huſband ?”” The elephant 
became inſtantly calm, took the eldeſt boy on his 


trunk, placed him on his neck, and, adopting him for 


his cornack, would never obey any other conductor. 
At Pondicherry, a ſoldier, who had uſed to ſhare his 
arrack with an elephant whenever he received his pay, 
happening one day to get drunk, was purſued by the 
guard, who meant to put him into confinement. He 
retreated under the belly of his friend the elephant, 
who with his trunk beat off his purſuers. The ſoldier 
fell aſleep. When he awaked next day, having ſlept 


away his intoxication, he was much alarmed to find 


himſelf under the belly of ſo enormous an animal. 
The elephant, however, eaſed his fears by careſſing 


him with his trunk, and diſmifling him in the moſt 


friendly manner. 

An elephant at Verſailles was very carefully obſerved 
by the members of the French academy of ſciences, 
and many other viſitors. He diſcovered conſiderable 
penetration, ſeemed to know when he was mocked, 
and waited for an opportunity to. revenge the affront. 
A man pretending to throw ſomething in his mouth, 
made him gape for nothing. The diſappointed ele- 
phant, in high reſentment, knocked the wag down, 
and broke two of his ribs with a blow of his trunk ; 
then trampled on him with his feet, and kneeling, en- 
deavoured to pierce his belly with his tuſks. He was 
however reſcued. - 

A painter wanted to draw this ſame elephant in an 
unuſual attitude, with his trunk elevated, and his 
mouth open. To make him remain in this poſition, 
an attendant threw fruits, from time to time, into his 
mouth, But he often only pretended to throw, with- 
out giving any. The elephant at length, teazed and 

Vor. III. No. 38. K k irritated, 
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258 NATURAL HISTORY 
irritated, and obſerving that it was to gratify the painter 
the ſervant treated him with ſuch impertinence, turned 
his eye upon the maſter and his work, and by ſquirt- 
ing a quantity of water from his trunk, entirely ſpoil. 
ed the drawing. | 

In India, a large elephant employed to launch a veſ- 
ſel, found his exertions unequal to the taſk, His maſ. 


ter, in a contemptuous ſareaſtie tone, bade the keeper 


take away that lazy beaſt, and bring another of greater 
ſpirit and activity. The poor animal, with generous 
indignation, renewed his efforts, till he fractured his 
ſkull, and died on the ſpot. ; 
In Delhi, an elephant, paſſing through the ſtreets, 
ut his trunk into the door or window of a taylor's 
op, where were ſeyeral people at work, A wag of 
the company pricked the end with his needle. The 
beaſt removed his trunk and paſſed on. But, in the 
firſt puddle, filling it with water, he returned and 
ſpouted the whole upon the people in the ſhop, which 
entirely ſpoiled their work. dn: 

An elephant in Adſmeer, had been accuſtomed to 
receive always a mouthful of greens from a certain 
herb-woman, as he paſſed through the bazar or mar- 
ket. After ſome time, happening to be ſeized with one 
of thoſe periodical fits of madneſs to which theſe ani- 
mals are ſubject, he broke his fetters, and ran furious 
through the market, while the trembling multitude fled 
before him. His benefactreſs fled among the reſt ; but, 
in her trepidation, left her child. The animal recol- 
lecting the child of ſo good a friend, on the ſpot where 
ſhe had uſed to fit, took up the infant in his trunk, and 
gently placed it in ſafety, on a ſtall before a neighbour- 
ing houſe, 

The natives of Africa greedily eat the fleſh of the 
elephant. The Hottentots and Boſhieſmen, in the 
neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope, eſteem it 
a very agreeable article of food; but the coloniſts re- 
gard the cater of elephant's fleſh with little leſs 9 — 
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than a cannibal. Sparrman relates that he ſaw the 
huts of ſome Hottentots in the ſervice of a farmer on 
Diep-rivier covered over with zig-zag flips of ele- 
phant's fleſh, ſome inches in breadth, and ſeveral fa- 
thoms in length, which they had thus laid out to dry ; 
ſome of thoſe ſlips were wound round the huts, and 
others ſtretched between two. It was in the begin- 
ning of November; they had lately been ſucceſsful in 
the chace ; and, “ at this time,” ſays this lively na- 
turaliſt, men, women, and children, had here no 
other employment, but ſleeping, ſmoking, and eating 
elephant's fleſh.” 

The tuſks of the elephant have long been applied, 
under the denomination of ivory, to a variety of im- 
portant uſes, in the arts, Ivory is a material as well 
the fine, as for the mechanic arts. In the country 
Mogno, in Lower Ethiopia, the natives diſtil a wa- 
ter from the bones of the elephant's legs, which they 
eſteem an excellent remedy for aſthmas, ſeiaticas, and 
ſeveral other complaints, The Giaghi regard the tail 
of this animal with religious yeneration. When a 
chief or ſovereign dies, an elephant's tail is conſecrated 
to preſerve his memory. The animal is hunted merely 
for his tail, A facred tail muſt always have been cut 
off from a living elephant, and at a ſingle ſtroke. 

Over all the north of Afia, and through ſeveral 
other parts of the globe, entire or partial ſkeletons of 
elephants are occaſionally found in a foſſil ftate, Grind- 
ers and tyſks are numerous through Siberia, Theſe 
were once aſcribed to an imaginary animal under the 
name of mammouth. Through America too, there 
are large animal ſkeletons found in a foſſil ſtate, which, 
though their. ſtructure be ſomewhat different from that 
of the elephant, approach, however, nearer to this than 
to any other known ſpecies. 

When the elephant is properly managed, he lives 
very long in a ſtate of ſlavery and labour. That ſome 
have lived in this ſtate one hundred and thirty years, 
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is pretty well authenticated. In a natural tate they 
often exceed two hundred years, and propagate their 
ſpecies till they are one hundred and twenty ; it is 
thirty years before they come to their full growth. 


CANIS, the DOG, of the Order of FER. 


HE diſtinguiſhing chaxafters of the dog are theſe: 
he has fix fore-teeth in the upper-jaw, thoſe in 

the ſides being longer than the intermediate ones, 
which are lobated; in the under jaw there are likewiſe 
fix fore-teeth, thoſe on the ſides being lobated. He 
has fix grinders in the upper, and ſeven in the lower, 
jaw. The teeth called dog-teeth are four, one on each 
fide both in the lower and upper jaw ; they are ſharp- 
2 bent a little inward, and ſtand at a diſtance 
om any of the reſt. * 
The ſervices of this truly valuable creature have 
been ſo eminently uſeful to the domeſtic intereſts of 
men in all ages, that to give the hiſtory of the dog 
would be little leſs than to trace mankind back to their 
original ſtate of ſimplicity and freedom, to mark the 
progreſs of civilization through the various changes of 
the world, and to follow attentively the gradual ad- 
vancement of that order which placed man at the head 
of the animal world, and gave him a manifeſt ſuperio- 
rity over every part of the brute creation, If we con- 
fider for a moment the ſtate of man without the aid of 
this uſeful domeſtic ;---with what arts ſhall he oppoſe 
the numerous hoſts of foes that ſurround him on all 
ſides, ſeeking every opportunity to encroach upon his 
poſſeſſions, to deſtroy his labours, or to endanger his 
perſonal ſafety ? or how ſhall he bring into ſubjection 
ſuch as are neceſſary for his well-being ? His utmoſt 
vigilance will not be ſufficient to ſecure him from the 
rapacity of the one, nor his greateſt exertions enable 
him to overcome the ſpeed of the other. To maintain 
his independence, to inſure his ſafety, and to "—_ 
for 
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for his ſupport, it was neceſſary that ſome one among 


the animals ſhould be brought over to his afliſtance, 


whoſe zeal and fidelity might be depended on: and 


where, amidſt all the orders of animated beings, could 


one be found ſo entirely adapted to this purpoſe ? where 
could one be found ſo bold, ſo tractable, and fo obedi- 
ent, as the dog?---To confirm the truth of theſe ob- 
ſervations, we need only turn our attention to the pre- 
ſent condition of thoſe nations not yet emerged from 
a ſtate of barbariſm, where the uſes of the dog are but 
little known or attended to, and we will find that they 
lead a precarious and wretched life of perpetual war- 
fare with the till more ſavage inhabitants of the foreſt, 
with which they are obliged to diſpute the poſſeſſion of 
their uncultivated fields, and, not unfrequently, to di- 
vide with them the fruits of their labours. From 
hence we may conclude, that the attention of mankind, 
in the earlieſt ages, would be engaged in training and 
rendering this animal ſubſer vient to the important pur- 
poſes of domeſtic utility; and the reſult of this art has 
been, the conqueſt and peaceable poſſeſſion of the earth. 

Of all animals the dog ſeems moſt ſuſceptible of 
change, and moſt eaſily modified by difference of cli- 
mate, food, and education; not only the figure of his 
body, but his faculties, habits, and diſpofitions, vary in 
a ſurpriſing manner: nothing appears conſtant in them 
but their internal conformation, which is alike in all; 
in every other reſpe&, they are very diſſimilar: they 
vary in ſize, in figure, in the length of the nofe and 
ſhape of the head, in the length and direction of the 
ears and tail, in the colour, quality, and quantity, of 
the hair, &c. 

Linnæus was the firſt who remarked that the tail of 
the dog bends towards the left; a character common to 
the whole ſpecies, in all its varieties. As the economy 
of this animal has been delineated with all that fidelity, 
preciſion, and elegant conciſeneſs, which render the 
wntings of Linnæus an ineſtimable treaſure, we . 
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avail ourſelves of his deſcription: © The dog, the moſt 
faithful of animals, the companion of mankind, fawng 
at the approach of his maſter, and will not ſuffer any 
one to ſtrike him; runs before him in a journey, paſs. 
ing frequently backward and forward over the fame 
1 On coming to croſs- ways, he ſtops and looks 

ek; is very docile; will find out what has been 
dropt; is watchful by night; announces the coming of 
ſtrangers, and guards any goods committed to his 
charge: he drives the cattle home from the field; 
keeps herds and flocks within bounds, and protects 
them from wild beaſts. By virtue of his acute ſenſe of 
ſmelling, he points out the game to the ſportſman, and 
brings the birds that are ſhot to his maſter. At Bruſ. 
fels, and in Holland, he draws little carts to the herb 
market: in Siberia, he draws a ſledge, with his maſter 
in it, or one loaded with proviſions; he will turn a 
ſpit; fits up, and begs at table; when he has commit- 
ted a theft, he ſlinks away with his tail between his 
legs; eats enviouſly with oblique eyes; ſtrives to be 
maſter among his fellows at home; is an enemy to 
beggars, and attacks ſtrangers without provocation: 
he is fond of licking wounds, aſſuages the pain of the 

ut, and of cancerous ulcers; howls at certain notes 
in muſic, and often urines on hearing them: he bites 
at a ſtone flung at him; is ſick at the approach of bad 
weather; gives himſelf a vomit, by eating graſs; is 
afflicted with tape worms; ſpreads his madneſs ; grows 
deaf and blind with age, et ſæpe gonorrbæa infectus: he 
eats fleſh, carrion, and farinaceaus vegetables, but not 
greens ; drinks by lapping; is fond of rolling on car- 
rion, ſheep's dung, &c. his ſcent is exquiſite : he goes 
obliquely, foams and hangs out his tongue when hot, 
but ſcarcely ever ſweats ; about to lie down, he goes 
often round; his ſleep is attended with a quick ſenſe 
of hearing; and during fleep he frequently dreams; 
he makes water fide-ways with his leg up; is ver) 
apt often to repeat it, where another has _ the 
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fame, and dungs upon a ſtone ; his dung is the great- 
eſt of ſceptics. Canis odorat anum alterius; menſtru- 
ans catullit cum variis; mordet illa illos ; coheret copuls 
| junfus. The female goes ſixty-three days with young, 
our to ten; the males generally 


brings forth from 
like the dog, the females like herſelf ; the largeſt and 
talleſt are more prolific than the ſmaller kinds: though 


driven as unclean from the houſe of the Mahometans, 


yet the ſame people eſtabliſh hoſpitals for dogs, and al- 
low them a daily portion of food.” 

No leſs juſt and elegant, though more diffuſe, is the 
following extract from Buffon: © The dog, independ- 
ent of the beauty of his figure, his ſtrength, vivacity, 
and nimbleneſs, poſſeſſes every interna] excellence 
which in a brute can attract the regard of man. A paſ- 
fionate, and even-a ferocious an4 ſanguinary temper, 
renders the wild dog formidable to all animals; but in 
the domeſtic dog, theſe hoſtile diſpoſitions vaniſh, and 
are ſucceeded by the ſofter ſentiments of attachment, 
and the deſire of pleaſing ; he runs with cheerfulneſs 
and alacrity to his maſter's foot, where he lays down 
his courage, his ſtrength, and his talents ; he attends 
for orders, which he is always ſolicitous to execute: 
he conſults, he interrogates, he ſupplicates, his maſ- 
ter; a ſingle glance of the eye is ſufficient, for he 
knows the external ſigns of our intentions and wiſhes z 
his feelings are extremely delicate, and he has more 
fidelity and ſteadineſs in his affections than man: he 
is not corrupted by ambition, rarely by intereſted 
Views, or by a deſire of revenge; and he has no fear 
but that of diſpleaſing: he is all zeal, ardour, and 
obedience ; more apt to recal benefits than outrages : 
he 1s not to be diſcouraged by blows or bad treatment, 
but calmly ſuffers, and ſoon forgets, them ; or he re- 
members them only to increaſe his attachment: in- 
ſtead of flying, or diſcovering marks of reſentment; he 
expoſes himſelf to torture, and licks the hand from 


ter, 


which he received the blow; to the cruelty of his maſ⸗ 
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ter, he only oppoſes complaint, patience, and ſubmi{. 
fion : ſurely the maſter muſt be void of humanity that 
can abuſe ſuch a ſervant. Equally furious againſt 
thieves as againft rapacious animals, he attacks and 
wounds them, and forces them from whatever they 
have been attempting to carry off : but, contented 
with victory, he lies down upon the ſpoil, and will not 
touch it even to ſatisfy his appetite, exhibiting at the 
ſame time, an example of courage, temperance, and 
fidelity: he reigns at the head of a flock, and is better 
heard than the voice of the ſhepherd ; ſafety, order, 
and diſcipline, are the fruits of his vigilance and acti- 
vity ; ſheep and cattle are a people ſubjected to his 
management, whom he prudently conducts and pro- 
tects, and never employs force againſt them, but for 
the preſervation of peace and good order. 

<« But in war againſt his enemies, or wild animals, 
he makes a full diſplay of his courage and intelligence; 
he ſhares with his maſter the pleaſure and fatigue of 
the chace ; here too his natural and acquired talents 
are united and exerted ; by the acuteneſs of his ſcent, 
he unravels all the windings of the Jabyrinth, all the 
falſe routs which were intended to deceive him ; and, 
inſtead of abandoning the object of his purſuit for a 
different animal, he redoubles his ardour, he over- 
takes, attacks, ſlays, and extinguiſhes his thirſt and 
his rage in the blood of the victim. The lion and the 
tiger, whoſe ſtrength is fo great as to enſure them of 
victory, hunt alone, and without artifice, Wolves, 
foxes, and wild dogs, hunt in packs, aſſiſt each other 

with much art, and mutually ſhare in the prey. When 

the natural talents of the dog have been improved by 
education; when he has learned to repreſs his ardour, 
and to regulate his movements, he then hunts artifi- 
cially, and is almoſt certain of ſucceſs. 

« The predominant attachment of the whole race 
of dogs towards mankind, prevents theſe animals from 
ſeparating from us, till deſerted, or, by ſome ons 

a 2 
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left in places where there was no poſſibility of reunion: 
as before obſerved, it ſeems beyond the power of ill 
uſage to ſubdue the faithful and conſtant qualities in- 
herent in them. They are found in great numbers 
wild, or rather without maſters, in Congo, Lower 
Ethiopia, and towards the Cape of Good Hope, 
Thoſe are red- haired; have ſlender bodies and turned 
up tails like greyhounds ; others reſemble hounds, and 
are of various colours, have erect ears, and are of the 
ſize of a large fox-hound: they run very ſwiftly, de- 
ſtroy cattle, hunt down antelopes, as our dogs do the 
ſtag, and are very deſtructive to the animals of chace: 
they have no certain reſidence, and are very ſeldom kil- 
led, being ſo crafty as to ſhun all traps; and of fo fa- 
gacious noſes as to ſhun every thing that has been 
touched by man: they go in great packs; attack lions, 
tigers, and elephants, but are often killed by them; 


the 8 of theſe dogs is pleaſing to travellers, who 


ſuppoſe that they have conquered the wild beaſts, and 
rendered their journey ſecure, by driving them away; 
they ſometimes attack the ſheep of the Hottentots, and 
commit great ravages among them, There are alſo 
multitudes of wild dogs in South America, derived 
from thoſe carried over, and left there, by the Euro- 


pean diſcoverers of that continent: they breed in holes 
like rabbit-holes ; when found young, they inſtantly 


attach themſelves to mankind, and will never after- 
ward join the wild dogs, or deſert their maſters : they 


have not forgot to bark, as ſome have alleged: they 


have the look of a greyhound : their ears ſtand erect; 
they are very vigilant, and excellent in the chace.“ 
The dog was quite unknown in America, before it 
was introduced there by the Europeans. The alco of 
the Peruvians, a little animal which they were fo fond 


off and kept as a Jap-dog, is too flightly mentioned 


by Acofta, for us to determine what it was. But it 
:5 certain that the dog of North America, or rather the 


:ubſtitute the natives had for a dog, on its diſcovery by 


Vol. III. No. 38. Et tae 
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the Engliſh, was derived from the wolf, tamed and do. 
meſticated ; theſe ſubſtitutes cannot bark, but betray 
their ſavage deſcent by a ſort of howl: that wolfiſh breed 
want the ſagacity of a true dog, and are deteſted by 
European dogs, who worry them on all occaſions, re- 
taining ſtill that diſlike, which it is well known all 
dogs have to the wolf: they are commonly white, 
have ſharp noſes and upright ears. 

The dog is fubje& to more varieties than any other 
animal. While a ſuperficial obſerver would be ready 
to pronounce each of theſe varieties a diſtinct and ſe- 
parate ſpecies, each will mix with the other, and pro- 
duce a variety ftill more unlike the original ſtock. Mr. 
Pennant remarks, that the original ſtock of dogs in the 
old world is, with great reaſon, ſuppoſed to be the ſcha. 
kal or jackal ; that from their tamed offspring, caſually 
croſſed with the wolf, the fox, and even the hyzna, 
have ariſen the numberleſs forms and ſizes of the ca- 
nine race. Before him, Buffon, with much ingenuity, 
had traced out a genealogical table of all the known 
dogs, deducing all the other varieties from the ſhep- 
herd's dog, variouſly affected by climate, and other 
caſual circumſtances. This variety in Britain is ſmal! 
and weak; but in France, and among the mountains 
of the Alps, large and ſtrong, and is ſometimes called 
the wolf dog. We ſhall give it the preference as the 
firſt variety, and arrange under it, it neareſt allies as 
ſubordinate varieties. 

I. The SHEPHERD's DOG, or Canis Dowmeſit 
cus of Linnæus. The characters of this variety are, 
that they are ſharp-nofed, erect and ſharp eared; very 
hairy, eſpecially about the neck, and have their tails 
turned up or curled; they are naturally the moſt ſen- 
ſible : they become, without diſcipline, almoſt inſtant- 
ly, the guardians of the flocks ; they keep them within 


. bounds, reduce the ſtragglers to their proper limits, 


and defend them from the attacks of the foxes and of 
the wolves, In temperate climates, they are very nu- 
mefous, 
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merous, though greater attention has been paid to the 
rearing of more beautiful kinds, than to the preſerva- 
tion of this race, which has no recommendation but its 
utility, and for that reaſon has been abandoned to the 
care of the ſheep farmers. Notwithſtanding their in- 
elegance, and melancholy aſpect, they are ſuperior, in 
inſtinct, to all others: they are of a decided character, 
independent of education, though, no doubt, that im- 
proves them: guided ſolely by their natural powers, 
they apply themſelves, as it were ſpontaneouſſy, to the 
keeping of flocks; an employment which they execute 
with amazing fidelity, vigilance, and aſſiduity: their 
talents at the ſame time aftoniſh and give repoſe to 
their maſters, while other dogs require the moſt labo- 
rious inſtruction to train them to the purpoſes for 
which they are deſtined. 

The ſubordinate varieties of the ſhepherd's dog 
are, 1, The Pomeranian dog, le chien loup, or wolf 
dog of Buffon. Linnzus deſcribes it as having longer 
hair on its head, ere& ears, and its tail very much 
curled. 2. The Siberian dog, a variety of the former, 
very common in Ruſlia, The other varieties in the 
inland parts of the Ruſſian empire and Siberia, are 
chiefly from the ſhepherd's dog; and there is a high- 
limbed taper-bodied kind, the common dog of the Cal- 
muc and independent Tartars, excellent for the chace, 
and all other uſes. Of the ſame kind are the dogs in 
Greenland and Kamtſchatka. The Greenlanders ſome- 
times eat their fleſh: they. make garments of their 
ſkins, and uſe them in drawing ſledges; to which they 
yoke them, four, five, and ſometimes ſix, together. 
The dogs of Kamtſchatka are alſo very uſeful in draw- 
ing ſledges, the only method of travelling in that dreary 
country during winter. They travel with great expe- 
dition, Captain King relates, that, during his ſtay 
there, a courier with diſpatches, drawn by them, per- 


formed a journey of two hundred and ſeventy miles in 
leſs than four days, | 
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their obedience to his voice, with which he animates 


cility; the ſum of forty roubles, or ten pounds, being 


, greateſt difficulty attending his ſituation ; for, if he 


The ſledges are uſually drawn by five dogs, four of 
them yoked two and two abreaſt: the foremoſt acts as 
leader to the reſt. The reins, being faſtened to a col- 
Jar round the leading dog's neck, are of little uſe in di- 
recting the pack; the driver depending chiefly upon 


them to proceed.---Great care and attention are con- 
ſequently uſed in training up thoſe for leaders, which 
are more valuable according to their ſteadineſs and do- 


no unuſual price for one of them. The rider has a 
crooked ſtick, anſwering the purpoſe both of whip and 
reins ; with which, by ſtriking on the ſnow, he regu- 
lates the ſpeed of the dogs, or ſtops them at his plea- 
ſure. When they are inattentive to their duty, he of- 
ten chaſtiſes them by throwing it at them. He diſco- 
vers great dexterity in regaining his ſtick, which is the 


ſhould happen to loſe it, the dogs immediately diſco- 
ver the circumſtance, and ſeldom fail to ſet off at full 
ſpeed, and continue to rum till their ſtrength is ex- 
hauſted, or till the carriage is overturned, and dathed 
to pieces, or hurried down a precipice. 

II. The HOUND, or Canis Sagar of Linnæus. 
This variety is a dog with long, ſmooth, and pendu- 
lous, ears. It is the canis gallicus of Linnæus, the 
ſame with the blood-hound of the Britiſh Zoology, 
and is the head of the other kinds with ſmooth and 
hanging ears. The ſubordinate variations are, 1. The 
beagle, harrier, or fox-hound. 2. The Dalmatian dog, 
or harrier of Bengal, a beautiful ſpotted kind, vulgarly 
called the Daniſh dog. 3. The turnſpit with bent or 
ſtrait legs; and, 4. The water-dog, great and ſmall, 
the canis aviarius aquaticus of Ray, well known and 
exceedingly ſerviceable to the ſportſman. 5. The 
Spaniſh pointer, from whom is derived the Engliſh 
ſpecies, crofled with the fox-hound, harrier, wh T - 
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hounds, the harriers, the ſpaniels, the terriers, and the 
water dogs, are the true hunting dogs. 

No country in Europe can boaſt of harriers and fox- 
hounds equal in ſwiftneſs, ſtrength, or agility, to thoſe 
of Britain ; where the utmoſt attention 1s paid to their 
breeding, education, and maintenance. The climate 
| alſo ſeems congenial to their nature; for it has been 
ſaid, that, when hounds of the Engliſh breed have been 
ſent into France or other countries, they quickly dege- 
nerate, and in ſome degree loſe thoſe qualities for 
which they were originally ſo admirable. In England, 
the attachment to the fox-chaſe is in ſome meaſure 
confidered as a trait in the national character; conſe- 
quently it is not to be wondered at, that our dogs and 
horſes ſhould excel all others in that noble diverſion. 
This propenſity appears to be encreafing in the nation; 
as no price ſeems now too great for hounds of known 
excellence, The fox-hounds generally preferred are 
tall, light - made, but ſtrong, and poſſeſſed of great 
courage, ſpeed, and activity. Dogs of the ſame kind 
are alſo trained to the hunting of the ſtag and other 
deer. The following anecdote affords a proof of their 
wonderful ſpirit in ſupporting a continuity of exertion: 

Some years ſince, a very large ſtag was turned 


out of Whinfield-park, in the county of Weſtmore- 


land; and purſued by the hounds, till, by fatigue or 
accident, the whole pack was thrown out, except two 
ſtaunch and favourite dogs, which continued to chaſe 
the greateſt part of the day. The ſtag returned to 


the park from whence he ſet out; and, as his laſt ef- 


fort, leapt the wall, and expired as ſoon as he had ac- 
compliſhed it. One of the hounds purſued to the 
wall; but being unable to get over it, laid down, and 
almoſt immediately expired: the other was alſo found 
at a ſmall diſtance, The length of the chaſe is uncer- 
tain: but, as they were ſeen at Red-kirks, near Annan, 
in Scotland, diſtant, by the poſt-road, about forty-ſix 
mules, it is conjectured, that the circuitous and uneven 

| courſe 
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courſe they might be ſuppoſed to take, would not be 
leſs than one hundred and twenty miles !” 

The blood-hound was in great requeſt with our an- 
ceſtors; and, as it was remarkable for the fineneſs of 
its ſcent, it was frequently employed in recovering 
game that had eſcaped wounded from the hunter. ft 
could follow, with great certainty, the footſteps of x 
man to a conſiderable diſtance: and in barbarous and 
uncivilized times, when the thief or murderer had fled, 


this uſeful creature would trace him through the thick. 


eſt and moſt ſecret coverts; nor would it ceaſe its 


purſuit till it had taken the felon. For this reaſon, 


there was a law in Scotland, that whoever denied en- 
trance to one of theſe dogs, in purſuit of ſtolen goods, 
ſhould be deemed an acceſſary. Blood-hounds were 
formerly uſed in certain diſtricts ly ing between Eng- 
land and Scotland, which were much infeſted by rob- 
bers and murderers; and a tax was laid upon the in- 
habitants for keeping and maintaining a certain number 
of them. But, as the arm of juſtice is now extended 
over every part of the country, and there are no ſecret 
receſſes where villainy may lie concealed, theſe ſer- 
vices are no longer neceſſary. In Scotland it was diſ- 


tinguiſhed by the name of the ſleuth- hound. Some 


few of theſe dogs are ſtill kept in the ſouthern parts of 
the kingdom, and are uſed in purſuit of deer that have 
been previouſly wounded by a ſhot to draw blood, the 
{cent of which enables them to purſue with moſt un- 
erring ſteadineſs,--»They are ſometimes employed in 
diſcovering deer-ſtealers, whom they infallibly trace 
by the blood that iſſues from the wounds of their vic- 
tims.---They are alſo ſaid to be kept in convents, 
ſituated in the lonely and mountainous countries of 
Switzerland, both as a guard to the ſacred manſion, 28 
well as to find out the bodies of men that have beet 
unfortunately loſt in croſſing thoſe wild and dreary 
tracts. The blood-hound is taller than the Old Eng- 
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every other kind in activity, ſpeed, and ſagacity. They 
ſeldom bark, except in the chaſe; and are commonly 


of a reddiſh or brown colour. Somerville thus beau- 
tifally deſcribes their mode of purſuing the nightly 
ſpoiler: i | 


Soon the ſagacious brute, his curling tail 

Flouriſh'd in air, low bending, plies around 

His buſy noſe, the ſteaming vapour ſnufts 
Inquiſitive, nor leaves one turf untry'd, 

Till, conſcious of the recent ſtains, his heart 

Beats quick; his ſnuffling noſe, his active tail, 

Atteſt his joy: then with deep-op' ning mouth, 

That makes the welkin tremble, he proclaims 

Th' audacious felon: foot hy foot he marks 

His winding way, while all the liſt'ning crowd 

Applaud his reas'nings: o'er the wat'ry ford, 

Dry ſandy heaths, and ſtony barren hills; | 

O'er beaten paths, with men and beaſts diſtain'd, 

Unerring he purſues, till at the cot 

Arnv'd, and ſeizing by his guilty throat 

The caitiff vile, redeems the captive prey: 

So exquiſitely delicate his ſenſe | 


III. The SPANIEL, or Canis Avicularius of Lin- 
nzus. Dogs of this variety vary in ſize, from the 
water ſpaniel and ſetting dog, to the ſpringing ſpaniels, 
and fome of the little lap-dogs, ſuch as, 1. King 
Charles's, ſo named from Charles II. who was very 
fond of this kind, and was always attended by ſeveral 
of them whenever he went out. This is the gredin 


of Buffon; it is black, and has its palate alſo black. 


2. The pyrame. There is no Engliſh name for this 
kind: it is le pryame of Buffon; generally black, 
marked on the legs with red, and above each eye, with 
a ſpot of the ſame colour; and is a very playful crea- 
ture, 3. Shock, the Malteſe dog, with very ſoft, 
Klky, long, hair: and, 4. The lion dog, with ſhorter 


hair 
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a NATURAL HISTORY 
hair towards its loins, its belly, and tail, except the 
point of the tail, which 1s tufted. 

IV. The GREYHOUND, or Canis Grains of 
Linnæus. This variety conſiſts of dogs with ſhort 
pendent ears; long legs and bodies. Of this kind are, 
1. The Iriſh greyhound, a variety once very common 
in Ireland, and uſed in the chace of the wolf, but noy 
very ſcarce, This is a dog of great ſize and ſtrength; 
it is le matin of Buffon, and the canis graius Hiberni- 
cus of Ray. 2. The common greyhound ; this is 
the levrier of Buffon, and the canis graius of Linnæus, 
a creature ſo well known, that any deſcription of it 
would be unneceſſary. Every one that has ſeen it, 
muſt admire the elegance and beauty of its form. Its 
German name of windſpiel, indicates its ſwiftneſs ; its 
French name of harehound, its uſe; and its Engliſh 
name, though corrupted, announces its Grecian origi- 
nal. There are two varieties of it. 1. The Italian 
greyhound, ſmall, and ſmooth ; and, 2, The Orien- 
tal, tall, ſlender, with very pendulous ears, and very 
long hair, the tai hanging down a great length. g. 
The Daniſh dog, which is the largeſt of dogs, and is 
of a ſtronger make than the Iriſh greyhound. Buffon 
mentions his having ſeen only one of theſe ; that when 
fitting, was about five feet high. From this race 
ſprung the Newfoundland dog, which is varied only 
by the peculiar nature of the climate; and ſuch, in all 

robability, were the dogs of Epirus mentioned by 

Ariſtotle, and thoſe of Albania, the modern Shirwan, 
or Eaſt Georgia, ſo beautifully deſcribed by Pliny, a 
preſented to Alexander the Great. While Alexander 
was on his march to India, the King of Albania ſent 
him a dog of unuſual bigneſs, as a preſent. Delighted 
with his appearance, he ordered bears, then wild boars, 
and laſt of all, deer, to be turned out looſe: before him. 
The dog, through contempt of ſuch game, lay ſtil 
without ſeeming to take the leaſt notice of them. I hat 
high ſpirited prince, provoked at ſuch indolence wa 
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creature of ſuch ſize, ordered him to be put to death. 
Fame carried the news to the king. Therefore, ſend- 
ing him a ſecond, he added this meſſage, that he ſhould 
not wiſh to try him on ſmall beaſts, but on a lion 
or an elephant; that he had only two: that, if this 
were ſlain, he ſhould have none left. Alexander did 
not delay, and ſoon ſaw a lion quite overpowered, 
Then he ordered an elephant to be brought, and was 
never more entertained with any fight. Briſtling up 
all his hair over his whole body, he opened upon him 
with a bark like a peal of thunder. Inftantly he be- 
gins the attack, rifing againſt the elephant, now on 
this fide, now on that, with artful combat, attacking 
or retreating, as he ſaw it neceſſary, till, by continually 
wheeling round, he at laſt brought him to the ground, 
the earth being greatly ſhaken all around by his 
weighty fall. 

To this head may alſo be referred the vaſt dogs of 
Thibet, ſaid by Marco Polo to be as big as aſſes, and 
uſed in that country to take wild beaſts, and eſpecially 
the wild oxen called beyamini. Another kind belong- 
ing to this variety is, the maſtiff; a dog very ſtrong 
and thick made, with a large head and great lips hang- 
ing down on each fide ; he has a fine and noble coun- 
tenance, and grows to a great fize, This is the canis 
moluſſus of Linnæus. He ſeems every way formed 
for the important truſt of guarding and ſecuring the 
valuable property often committed to his care. Houſes, 
gardens, yards, &c. are ſafe from depredations whilſt 
in his cuſtody. Confined during the day, as ſoon as 
the gates are locked he is left to range at full liberty: 
he then goes round the premiſes, examines every part 
of them, and by loud barkings gives notice that he is 
ready to defend his charge. Dr. Caius, in his inge- 
nious treatiſe on Britiſh dogs, tells us, that three of 
theſe animals were reckoned a match for a bear, and 


four fora lion, We have a curious account recorded 


in Stow's Annals, of an engagement between three 
Vox. III. No. 38. Mm maſtiffs 
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maſtiffs and a lion, in the preſence of James I. One 
of the dogs, being put into the den, was ſoon diſabled 
by the lion; which took it by the head and neck, and 
dragged it about: another dog was then let looſe, and 
ſerved in the ſame manner : but the third, being put in, 
immediately ſeized the lion by the lip, and held him 
for a conſiderable time ; till, being ſeverely torn by his 
claws, the dog was obliged to quit his hold ; and the 
lion, greatly exhauſted in the conflict, refuſed to renew 
the engagement ; but, taking a ſudden leap over the 
dogs, fled into the interior part of his den. Two of 
the dogs ſoon died of their wounds: the laſt ſurvived, 
and was taken great care of by the king's ſon; who 
faid, © he that had fought with the king of beaſts 
ſhould never after fight with any inferior dreature.“ 
The maſtiffs of Great-Britain were noted in the time 
of the Roman emperors ; who appointed an officer, 
whoſe ſole buſineſs it was to breed, and ſend them 
from hence, ſuch as would prove equal to the combats 
of the amphitheatre. | 

V. The fifth variety conſiſts of dogs, with ſhort 
pendent ears, ſhort compact bodies, ſhort noſes, and 
generally long legs. At the head of this claſs ſtands, 
1. The bull- dog, a breed peculiar to England, and 


leſs frequently to be met with even there, ſince the 


barbarous cuſtom of bull-baiting has declined ; he is 
cruel and fierce, often biting before he barks, and is 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed by his ſhort noſe, and by the under 
jaw being longer than the upper. Buffon calls him 
le dogue. 2. The pug dog is a ſmall ſpecies, an in- 


nocent reſemblance of the laſt, and is marked by Buf- 


fon with the name of le doguin. 3. The baſtard pug, 
nearly allied to the former, he calls le roquet. I hete 
dogs have very ſhort muzzles, little ſcent, and often 
ſend forth a diſagreeable ſmell. 4. The naked dog, 
by Buffon called the Turkiſh dog, is a degenerate ſpe- 
cles, with a naked body, having loſt its hair by the 

heat of the climate. 
| 2 | The 
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The bull-dog is the fierceſt of all the dog kind, 


and is probably the moſt courageous creature in the 
world. It is low in ſtature, but very ſtrong and muſ- 
cular. . Its noſe is ſhort ; and the under jaw projects 
beyond the upper, which gives it a fierce and un- 
pleaſing aſpe&.---Its courage in attacking the bull is 
well known: its fury in ſeizing, and its invincible ob- 
ſtinacy in maintaining, its hold, are truly aſtoniſhing, 
It always aims at the front; and generally faſtens upon 
the lip, the tongue, the eye, or ſome part of the face; 
where it hangs, in ſpite of every eftort of the bull to 
diſengage himſelf. The uncommon ardour of theſe 
dogs in fighting will be beſt illuſtrated by the follow- 
ing fact, related by an eye-witneſs ; which at the ſame 
time corroborates, in ſome degree, the wonderful ac- 
count of the dogs of Epirus given by Elian, and quo- 
ted by Dr. Goldſmith in his hiſtory of the dog :-- - 
Some years ago, at a bull-baiting in the no: th of Eng- 
land, when that barbarous cuſtom was very common, 
a young man, confident of the courage of his dog, 
laid ſome trifling wagers, that he would, at ſeparate 
times, cut off all the four feet of his dog ; and that, 
after every amputation, it would attack the bul!. The 
cruel experiment was tried; and the dog continued to 
ſeize the bull as eagerly as if he had been perfectly 
whole. Of late years, this inhuman cuſtom of bait- 
ing the bull has been almoſt entirely laid aſide; and, 
conſequently, there are now few of this kind of dogs 
to be ſeen. As the bull-dog always makes his attack 
without barking, it is very dangerous to approach him 
alone, without the greateſt precaution. 

DOGS of the Sour Sta ISLANDS, &c. Theſe 
were brought originally from New Guinea, which the 
natives of the South Sea iſlands call the mother of 
lands, and are now found in the Society Iflands, New 
Zealand, and the Low Iflands : there are alſo a few in 
Ne Holland. Of theſe there are two varieties; the 
4 lirſt reſembling the ſharp- noſed prick-eared ſhepherd's 
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cur. Thoſe of New Zealand are of the largeſt fort, 
In the Society Iſlands they are the common 1 and 
are fattened with vegetables, which the natives cram 
down their throats when they will voluntarily eat no 
more. They are killed by ſtrangling, and the extra- 
vaſated blood is preſerved in cocoa-nut ſhells, and 
baked for the table. They grow very fat, and are al. 
lowed, even by the Europeans who have got over their 
rejudices, to be very ſweet and palatable. But the 
taſte for the fleſh of theſe animals was not confined to 
the iſlanders of the Pacific Ocean. The ancients 
reckoned a young and fat dog excellent food, eſpecially 
if it had been caſtrated. Hippocrates placed it on a 
footing with mutton and pork; and in another place 
ſays, that the fleſh of a 2 dog is wholeſome 
and ſtrengthening. The Romans admired ſucking 
puppies; they ſacrificed them to their divinities, and 
thought them a ſupper in which the gods themſelves 
delighted. 
Ihe ſecond variety is, the barbet, whoſe hair being 
long and filky, is much valued by the New Zealanders 
for trimming their ornamental dreſs. This variety is 
not eaten. Tbe iſlanders never uſe their dogs for any 
Purpoſes but their fur; and take ſuch care of them 25 
not to ſuffer them ever to wet their feet. They are 
exceſſively ſtupid; they have a very bad noſe for 
ſmelling, and ſeldom or never bark, only now and then 
they howl. The New Zealanders feed their dogs en- 
tirely on fiſh. The dog found at Botany-bay, or in 
New Holland, has ſhort, erect, ſharp-pointed, ears; a 
fox-like head; and the colour of the upper part of the 
body is pale brown, but grows lighter towards the 
belly; the hind part of the . legs, and fore part of 
the hind legs, are white: the feet are all of the fame 
colour; the tail very buſhy; length about two feet and 
a half; of the tail not a third of that of the body; thc 
height about two feet. Two of theſe have been 
brought alive to England; they are exceſſively _ 
an 
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and do not ſhew any marks of being brought to a ſtate 
of domeſticity. It laps like other dogs ; but neither 
barks nor growls when provoked ; but erects its hairs 
like briſtles, and ſeems quite furious. It is eager af- 
ter its prey ; and is fond of rabbits and fowls, but will 
not touch dreſſed meat; it is very agile. It once 
ſeized a French dog by the loins, and would have ſoon 


deſtroyed it had not help been at hand. It leaped with 


eat eaſe on the back of an aſs, and would have wor- 
ried it to death had not the aſs been relieved, for it 
could not diſengage itſelf from the aſſailant. It was 
known to run down deer and ſheep. 

The Marqueſas, Friendly Ifles, New Hebrides, 
New Caledonia, and Eaftern Ifles, have not yet re- 
ceived any of theſe animals. 

With regard to the propagation of dogs, the females 
admit the males before they are twelve months old, 
They remain in ſeaſon ten, twelve, or even fifteen, 
days, during which time they will admit a variety of 
males, They come in ſeaſon generally twice in the 
year, and more frequently in the cold than in the hot 


months. The male diſcovers the condition of the fe- 


male by the ſmell; but ſhe ſeldom admits him the firſt 
fix or ſeven days. One coition will make her conceive 
a great number of young; but, when not reſtrained, 
ſhe will admit ſeveral dogs every day; ſhe ſeems to 
have no choice or predilectlon, except in favour of large 


dogs: from this circumſtance it ſometimes happens, 


that a ſmall female, who has admitted a maſtiff, pe- 
riſhes in bringing forth her young. During the time 
of copulation, theſe animals cannot ſeparate them- 
ſelves, but remain united ſo long as the erection ſub- 
fiſts, This is owing to the ſtructure of the parts. The 
dog has not only a bone in his penis, but in the mid- 
dle of the corpus cavernoſum there is a large hollow, 
which is blown up in the time of erection to a conſi- 
derable bulk. The female, on the other hand, has a 
larger clitoris than perhaps any other animal: beſides, 
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a large firm protuberance riſes in the time of copula. 
tion, and remains perhaps longer than that of the 
male, and prevents him from retiring till it ſubſides: 
accordingly, after the act of penetrating is effected, the 
male turns about in order to reft himſelf on his legs, 
and remains in that poſition till the parts turn flaccid, 
The female goes with young about nine weeks. They 
generally bring forth from fix to twelve puppies. 
T hoſe of a ſmall fize bring forth five, four, and ſome- 
times but two. They continue to copulate and bring 
forth during life, which laſts generally about fourteen 
or fifteen years. The whelps are commonly blind, and 
cannot open their eyes till the tenth or twelfth day: the 
males are like the dog, the females like the bitch. 
The dog, the wolf, and the fox, are certainly derived 
from one original parent; and all dogs whatſoever, 
from the terrible boar-dog to Pompey the little, were 
all one in the firſt creation. All the variety we be- 
hold in them, 1s either produced by change of climate, 
or the accidental effe& of ſoil, food, or fituation ; or 
from the iſſue of human care, experiment, or caprice. 
Every huntſman knows what a vaſt alteration may be 
made in dogs, by induſtriouſly improving the breed 
for twenty or thirty years. Nature wiſely tends to 
render every kind of creature fit for the country where 
it is to inhabit, or be employed, which is the reaſon 
why hounds, and all other animals, degenerate, by be- 
ing removed into contrary climates. This is manifeſt 
from the following experiment; if a couple of right 
ſouthern hounds be removed to the north, and ſuffer- 
ed to propagate without art or mixture, they will, by 
ſenſible degrees, decline into lighter bodies, and ſhril- 
ler accents ; and in the ſame way are all dogs varied, 
by being carried from one country to another. But 
the utmoſt efforts of human induſtry and contrivance, 
whether aſſiſted by change of climate, or mixture of 


breed, could never add one new ſpecies to the works of 


the creation. Nature is ſtill uniform as to the main, 
nor 
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nor ſuffers the Almighty Creator to be imitated by 
ſhort- ſighted mortals. In ſpite of art, the molt curious 
projector cannot produce one amphigeneous animal 
that will encreaſe and multiply. There appears a di- 
ſtinct ſpecific difference in all living creatures; the 
horſe, the dog, the bear, the goat, however diverſified 
by art, by copulation, or by climate, either in ſize, 
ſhape, or figure, will ever diſcover ſomething that ap- 
proximates to the character of their ſpecies. Above 
all, the peculigr inſtin& and appetite for generation 
will prompt them to own and indicate their relation. 
This is one of the moſt undeniable arguments that 
wolves, foxes, and dogs, are originally the ſame ſpe- 
cies, becauſe in coition they are not only all held toge- 
ther in the ſame manner, but we have frequent inſtan- 
ces of litters of puppies both from the dog and fox, 
and from the dog and wolf. Mr. Brooke, animal- 
merchant in Holborn, turned a wolf to a Pomeranian 
bitch in heat; the congreſs was immediate, and as 
uſual between dog and bitch : ſhe produced ten pup- 
pies. Mr. Pennant ſaw one of them at Gordon-caſtle, 
that had very much the reſemblance of a wolf, and alſo 
much of its nature: being ſlipped at a weak deer, it in- 
ſtantly caught at the animal's throat and killed it. I 
could not learn (ſays Mr. Pennant) whether this mon- 
grel continued its ſpecies; but another of the ſame kind 
did, and ſtocked the neighbourhood of Fochabers, in 
the county of Moray (where it was kept), with a mul- 
titude of curs of a moſt wolfiſh aſpect. There was 
lately living a mongrel offspring of this kind. It great- 
ly reſembled its wolf parent. It was firſt the proper 
of Sir Wolſein Dixey ; afterwards of Sir Willoughby 
Aſton: During day it was very tame; but at night 
ſometimes relapſed into ferocity. It never barked, 
but rather howled; when it came into the fields where 
cep were, it would feign lameneſs, but if no one was 
preſent would inſtantly attack them. It had been ſeen 
in copulation with a bitch, which afterwards pupped: 
the 
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the breed was imagined to reſemble in many reſpects 
the ſuppoſed fire, It died between the - of five and 
fix.---The woodman of the manor of Mongewell, in 
Oxfordſhire, had lately a bitch, which conſtantly fol. 
lowed him, the offspring of a tame dog-fox by a ſhep. 
herd's cur ; and ſhe again has had puppies by a dog. 
Many and b are the inſtances of ſagacity, 
fidelity, and attention, and even of foreſight, which 
theſe faithful animals have evinced towards their maſ- 
ters. Some ſuch will doubtleſs occur to the mind of 
every reader, as falling under his own obſervation; J 


ſhall therefore only recite two or three ſuch inſtances, 


of unqueſtionable authenticity.---In the year 1791, a 
perſon went to a houſe in Deptford, to take lodgings, 
under pretence that he was juſt arrived from the Weſt⸗ 
Indies; and, after having agreed on terms, ſaid he 
ſhould ſend in his trunk that night, and come himſelf 
the next day. About nine o'clock in the evening, the 
trunk was brought by two porters, and was carried in- 
to his bed-room. Juſt as the family were going to bed, 
their little houſe-dog, deſerting his uſual ftation in the 
ſhop, placed himſelf cloſe to the chamber door where 
the cheſt was depoſited, and kept up an inceſſant bark- 
ing. The moment the chamber door was opened, the 
dog flew to the cheſt, againſt which it barked and 
ſcratched with redoubled vehemence and fury. At firſt 


they tried to get the dog out of the room ; but in vain. 


Calling in ſome neighbours, and making them eye- 
witneſſes of the circumſtance, they began to move the 
trunk about, when they quickly diſcovered that it con- 
tained ſomething alive. Suſpicion falling very ſtrong, 
they were induced to open it, when, to their utter aſto- 
niſnment, who ſhould preſent himſelf but their new 
lodger, who had been thus conveyed in, to rob the 
houſe! 1 

In the ſummer of the year 1792, a gentleman went 
down to Portſmouth for the benefit of ſea-bathing. He 


went to Mr, Bradley's machines, to be conducted 2 
| c 
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the water. Being unacquainted with the depth of the 
water, and no ſwimmer, he found himſelf, the inſtant 


he quitted the machine, nearly out of his depth. Fright 


increaſed the peril of his fituation, and, unnoticed by 
the perſon who attends the machines, he had ſunk for 
the laſt time in the agonies of drowning. A large 
Newfoundland dog, ſtanding by accident on the ſhore, 
and ſeeing the diſtreſs of this ſtranger, plunged in at- 


ter him; and, ſeizing him by the hair of the head, 


conducted him ſafely on ſhore, though it was ſome 
time before he recovered. The gentleman afterwards 
purchaſed the dog at a high price, but values him 
equally with the ſum total of his fortune. 

At the ſeat of the late Earl of Litchfield, three miles 
from Blenheim, there is a portrait in the dining-room 
of Sir Henry Lee, by Johnſton, with that of a maſtiff 


dog which ſaved his life. It ſeems a ſervant had form- 


ed the deſign of aſſaſſinating his maſter and robbing the 
houſe ; but the night he had fixed on, the dog, which 
had never been much noticed by Sir Henry, for the firſt 
time followed him up ſtairs, got under his bed, and 
could not be got from thence by either maſter or man; 
in the dead of night, the ſame ſervant entered the room 
to execute his horrid deſign, but was inſtantly ſeized 
by the dog, and, being ſecured, confeſſed his inten- 


tions. I here are ten quaint lines in one corner of the 


picture, which conclude thus : 


But in my dog, whereof I made no ſtore, 
| find more love than thoſe I truſted more. 


In December, 1784, a dog was left by a ſmuggling 
veſſel near Boomer, on the coaſt of Northumberland. 
Finding himſelf deſerted, he began to worry ſheep ; 
and dict ſo much damage, that he became the terror of 
the country within a circuit of above twenty miles, 
We are aſſured, that, when he caught a ſheep, he bit a 
bole in its right fide, and, after eating the tallow about 
the kidneys, left it : ſeveral of them, thus lacerated, 
Vor. III. No. 38. "2001 were 
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252 NATURAL HISTORY 
were found alive by the ſhepherds; and, being taken 


proper care of, ſome of them recovered, and after. 
wards had lambs. From his delicacy in this reſpect, 
the deſtruction he made may in ſome meaſure be con- 
ceived; as it may be ſuppoſed, that the fat of one 
ſheep in a day would hardly _ his hunger.---The 
farmers were ſo much alarmed by his depredations, 
that various means were uſed for his deſtruction. They 
frequently purſued him with hounds, greyhounds, 
&c. but, when the dogs came up with him, he laid 
down on his back, as if ſupplicating for mercy ; and 
in that poſition they never hurt him: he therefore 
laid quietly, taking his reſt till the hunters approach- 
ed, when he made off, without being followed by the 
hounds, till they were again excited tothe purſuit, which 
always terminated unſucceſsfully. And it is worthy 
of notice, that he was one day purſued from Howick 
to upwards of thirty miles diſtance ; but returned 
thither, and killed ſheep the ſame evening.--- His con- 
fant refidence, during the day, was upon a rock, on 
the Heugh-hill, — where he had a view of 
four roads that approached it; and, in March, 1785, 
after many fruitleſs attempts, he was at laſt ſhot there. 

During a ſevere ftorm, in the winter of 178g, a 
ſhip, belonging to Newœaſtle, was loſt near Yarmouth; 
and a N — dog alone eſcaped to ſhore, bring- 
ing in his mouth the captain's pocket- book. He 
landed amidſt a number of people, ſeveral of whom in 
vain endeavoured to take it from him. The ſagacious 
animal, as if ſenſible of the importance of the charge, 
which in all probability was delivered him by his pe- 
riſhing maſter, at length leapt fawningly againſt tie 
breaſt of a man, who had attracted his notice among 
the crowd, and delivered the book to him. The dog 
immediately returned to the place where he had land- 
ed, and watched with great attention for every thing 
that came from the wrecked veſſel, ſeizing them, and 
endeayauring to bring them to land. 1 


* 
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At another time, a gentleman walking by the fide 
of the river Tyne, and obſerving, on the oppoſite fide, 
a child fall into the water, gave notice to his dog, 
which immediately jumped in, ſwam over, and, catch- 
ing hold of the child with its mouth, brought it ſafe 
to land. 

The ſagacity and attachment of this animal in di- 
recting the ſteps of the blind man are not the leaſt wor- 
thy of notice. There are few who have not ſeen an 
unfortunate object of this deſcription, led by his dog, 
through the various paſſages of a populous town, to 
the accuſtomed place where he ſits to ſupplicate the 
contributions of paſſengers. It may ſometimes be ſeen 
to ſtop at particular houſes, to receive the morſel from 
the hand of charity, or pick from the ground the mo- 
ney thrown out to relieve its miſerable owner. When 
the day is paſſed, it conducts him home again; and 
gratefully receives, as the reward of its ſervices, the 
ſcanty pittance which poverty and wretchedneſs can 
beſtow. 

Dogs will ſometimes imitate the actions of their 
maſters, will open a door that is faſtened with a latch, 
or pull a bell, where they are deſirous of gaining ad- 
mittance.--- Faber mentions one, belonging to a noble- 
man of the Medici family, which always attended at its 
maſter's table, took from him his plates, and brought 
him others ; and, if he wanted wine, would carry it to 
him, in a glaſs placed upon a filver plate, which it held 
in its mouth, without ſpilling the ſmalleſt drop. The 
flame dog would alſo hold the ſtirrups in its teeth, 
whilſt its maſter was mounting his horſe. 

That * are capable of attachment to each other, 
is evident, from the well-known ſtory of the dog at St. 
Alban's; which, being left by his maſter at an inn 
there till he returned from London, and being ill- treat- 
ed by a large dog belonging to the houſe, ſtole privately 
off, It ſoon returned with a friend, that was much 


larger and ftronger than itſelf ; and both fell upon the 
Nnz aggreſſor, 
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284 NATURAL HISTORY 
aggreſſor, and puniſhed him ſeverely for his cruelty to 
a ſtranger. 

A ſimilar fact is related in Stolberg's travels through 
Switzerland, of a dog which belonged to the Franciſ- 
can convent at Acradina, The region about was in- 
feſted by a wolf, whom his powers alone were not 
competent to ſubdue; For ſeveral days ſucceſſively, 
he buried his allotment of meat and bones; then col- 
lected ſeveral other dogs, feaſted them from this hoard, 


conducted them to the chace, and by their aſſiſtance 
tore in pieces the wolf. 


L UP DS, THE WOLF. 


HE animal, though very different in its diſpoſi- 
x tions, and in many other particulars, yet is the 
canis lupus of Linnæus; and by Pennant is ranked as 
the ſecond ſpecies of the dog. Both externally and in- 
ternally, indeed, there 1s a reſemblance ; but there are 
alſo ſtriking and eſſential marks of diſtinction. Pen- 
nant deſcribes the wolf as having a long head; a point- 
ed noſe; ears erect and ſharp; a tail buſhy and bend- 
ing down; its lips black; pretty long hair; long legs, 
and large teeth; his head and neck cinereous; his 
body generally a pale brown, tinged with yellow : he 
is ſometimes found white, and in Canada ſometimes 
black: he is taller and ſtronger made than a large grey- 
hound. Wolves inhabit the continents of Europe, Aſis, 
and America, even in as high latitudes as the arctic 
circle; but they are not found in any part of Africa, 
notwithſtanding what has been aſſerted by Mr. Adan- 
ſon, Dr. Sparrman, and others. It is clear that what 
they miſtook for the wolf, is the ſpotted hyæna. 
The wolves of North America are the ſmalleit that 
are known. When tamed, they are, as before ob- 
ſerved, the dogs of the natives. The wolves of Sene- 
gal are the largeſt and fierceſt : they hunt their prey in 
company with the lion, Some are of Py 
exe 


there are wolves in New Holland; but we leave it to 
time, and the ſettlers at Botany-bay, or others who 
may explore that vaſt iſland, to aſcertain the fact. As 
only five other quadrupeds have yet been diſcovered 
there, the dog, the kangaroo, an opoſſum, a ſpecies 
of polecat, and a ſtraw- coloured beaſt like a hare, every 
carnivorous animal not qualified to catch the feathered 
tribes muſt on that vaſt iſland be as ſcarce and as mi- 
ſerable as the native inhabitants of the human ſpecies 
themſelves. : 
The wolf is one of thoſe animals whoſe carnivorous 
appetite is exceſſively ſtrong. Though he has received 
from nature the means of gratifying this taſte; though 
ſhe has beſtowed on him arms, craftineſs, ſtrength, agi- 
lity, and every thing neceſſary for diſcovering, ſeizing, 
conquering, and devouring, his prey; yet he often dies 
of hunger; becanſe men have declared war againſt him, 
put a price on his head, and forced him to flee to the 
foreſts, where he finds only a few ſpecies of wild ani- 
mals, who eſcape from him by their ſwiftneſs, and 
whom he cannot ſurpriſe but by chance, or by a patient 
lying in wait at the places they are wont to haunt : he. 
is naturally clowniſh and daſtardly ; but want makes 
him ingenious, and neceſſity gives him courage: when 
prefled with famine, he braves danger; he iſſues forth 
in the night, traverſes the country, roams about the 
cottages, kills all the animals that have been left with- 
out, digs the earth under the doors, entets with a 
dreadrul ferocity, and puts every living creature to 
death, before he chooſes to depart, and carry off his 
prey. When his hunger is extreme, he loſes the idea 
of tear he attacks women and children, and even 
ſometimes darts upon men, till, becoming perfectly fu- 
rious by exceſſive exertions, he oftens falls a ſacrifice to 
pure rage and diſtraction. He is a ſolitary animal. 
When ſeveral wolves appear together, it is an aſſocia- 
tion, not of peace, but of war. It is attended with 
tumult and dreadful growlings, and indicates an in- 


tended 
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286 NATURAL HISTORY 
tended attack upon ſome of the larger animals, as a 
fas an ox, or a formidable maſtiff: horſes generally 
de 


end themſelves againſt their attacks; but all weaker 


animals fall a prey to them. This depredatory expe- 
dition is no ſooner over, than they return in ſilence 
each to his ſolitude. 

Though wolves prefer living to dead animals, yet, 
when the former fail them, and the latter fall in their 
way, they devour the moſt putrid carcaſſes. They are 
fond of human fleſn: could they always procure this, 
perhaps they would eat no other: they have been 
known to follow armies, to come to the field of battle 
where the bodies of the lain are careleſsly interred, to 
tear them up, and to devour them with inſatiable avi. 
dity: and, when once accuſtomed to human fleſh, theſe 
wolves ever after attack men, prefer the ſhepherd to 
the flock, devour women, and carry off children. The 
French peaſants ſuppoſe ſuch wolves poſſeſſed with an 
evil ſpirit: ſuch was the were-wulf of the old Saxons, 
Wolves are moſt ſuſpicious animals; they fally forth 
with great caution, ſtop on the borders of the foreſt, 
fmell on all fides, and catch the emanations of animals 
living or dead brought from a diſtance by the wind: 
— an exquiſite ſcent: their ſenſe of ſmelling 


extends farther than their eye: they are ſaid to ſmell 


the odour of. carrion at the diſtance of more than a 
league: they hunt by the noſe ; and, though voracious, 
are capable of long abſtinence : to allay their hunger, 
they have been known to fill their bellies with clay or 
mud. They are ſuch ſolitary creatures, that there is 
little intercourſe even between the males and the fe- 
males: they feel the mutual attractions of love but 
once a year, and never remain long together : the fe- 
males come in ſeaſon in winter, the oldeſt firſt, and 
the younger later, from December to February, of 
the beginning of March. Many males follow the 
ſame female; then they growl, chafe, fight, and tear 
one another. The female commonly flies a long time, 
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OF QUADRUPEDS:* 7 
fatigues her admirers, and retires while they ſleep 
with the moſt alert or moſt favourite male, though he 
frequently falls a ſacrifice to the reſentment of the reſt. 
The ſeaſon of this ſavage brutal love continues only 
twelve or fifteen days. With regard to the period of 
geſtation, there is ſome little uncertainty : Linnæus 
and Pennant ſay, they go with young ſeventy or ſe- 
venty-three days; Buffon ſays, three months and a 
half, or a hundred days; Mr. Smellie ſays, ſeventy- 
three days or more ; but Buffon tells us that young 
whelps are found from the end of April to the month 
of July. | 

When the females are about to bring forth, they 
ſeek out a concealed place in the inmoſt receſſes of the 
foreſt: after fixing on the ſpot, they make it ſmooth 
tor a conſiderable ſpace : they then bring great quan- 
tities of moſs, and prepare a commodious bed for their 
young ones, which are, in number, from three to nine 
at a litter: like dogs, they are brought forth blind, 
and the mother ſuckles them during ſeveral weeks, and 
afterwards procures them food, and prepares it for them 
with great attention. Though naturally more timid 
than the male, yet, when her young are attacked, ſhe 
defends them with intrepidity ; ſhe loſes all ſenſe of 
danger, and becomes perfectly furious: ſhe never 
leaves them till they are ſo ſtrong as no longer to need 
either her aſſiſtance or protection, which is the caſe 
when they are about ſixteen months old: they acquire 
their fall growth at the end of two or three years, and 
live fifteen or twenty: when old, they turn whitiſh, 
and their teeth appear to be much worn: when full, 


or fatigued, they fleep, but more during the day than 
the night; it is always a kind of light lumber : they 


drink often; if ſupplied with water, they can paſs four 
or five days without meat. | | 
The wolf has great ſtrength in the muſcles of hisneck 
and Jaws : he carries a ſheep in his mouth, and at the 
lame time outruns the ſhepherds ; ſo that he can be 
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ff MISTORY 
ſtopped, or deprived of his prey, only by dogs: his 
bite is terrible; hunters therefore clothe their dogs, 
and guard their necks with ſpiked collars. The hunt- 
ers diſtinguiſh wolves into young, old, and very old: 
the older the wolf, the larger his feet: the ſhe-wolf's 
feet are longer and more ſlender; her heel alſo is ſmal- 
ler, and her toes thinner. A good blood-hound is 
neceſſary in hunting the wolf; but, when he falls into 
the ſcent, he needs to be coaxed and encouraged, for 
all dogs have an averſion to the wolf, and proceed with 
coldneſs in the chace: when the wolf is raiſed, the 
greyhounds are let looſe in pairs: he may alſo be 
hunted with beagles or hounds ; but as he darts al- 
ways ſtrait forward, and runs for a whole day without 
ſtopping, the chace is irkſome, except the beagles be 
ſupported by greyhounds, to teaze him, and give the 
| hounds time to come up: then the whole together 
ſoon reduce him to the laſt extremity ; and the hunt- 
ers complete the buſineſs by ſtabbing him with a dag- 
ger: the dogs have ſuch a reluctance to his fleſh, that 
it muſt be prepared and ſeaſoned before they will eat 
it. Though men, attended with maſtiffs, beat the buſh- 
es, lay ſnares and baits, dig pitfalls, and ſcatter poi- 
ſoned pieces of meat; yet the number of theſe de- 
ſtructive animals never decreaſes in woody countries, 
Whole provinces are ſometimes obliged to arm in order 
to deſtroy them, When ſhot, they utter a cry ; but 
they die in ſilence under the blows of a bludgeon, The 
Coſſacks are ſaid to take wolves by the help of a large 
ſort of hawk called Berkhut, which is trained for the 
diverſion, and will faſten on them and tear out their eyes. 
Wolves are now ſo rare in the populated parts of 
America, that the inhabitants leave their ſheep the 
whole night unguarded: yet the governments of Pen- 
{ylvania and New Jerſey ſome years ago allowed a re- 
ward of twenty ſhillings, and the laſt even thirty ſhil- 
lings, for the killing of every wolf. Tradition informed 
them what a ſcourge thoſe animals had been to 5 co- 
: Onies 
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| lonies ; ſo they wiſely determined to prevent the like 
evil. In their infant ſtate, wolves came down in mul- 
titudes from the mountains, often attracted by the 


ſmell of the corpſes of hundreds of Indians who died 


of the ſmall-pox, brought among them by the Euro- 
peans: but the animals did not confine their inſults to 
the dead, but even devoured in their huts the ſick and 
dying ſavages. | 

Britain, a few centuries ago, was much infeſted by 
them. It was, as appears by Hollingſhed, very nox- 
tous to the flocks in Scotland in 1577; nor was it en- 
tirely extirpated till about 1680, when the: laſt wolf 
fell by the hand of the famous Sir Ewen Cameron. It 
has been a received opinion, that the other parts of 


theſe kingdoms were in early times delivered from this 


peſt by the care of King Edgar. In England he at- 
tempted to effect it, by commuting the puniſhments 
of certain crimes into the acceptance of a certain num- 
ber of wolves. tongues from each criminal; and in 
Wales by converting the tax of gold and ſilver into an 
annual tax of three hundred wolves heads. But, not- 
withſtanding theſe endeavours, and the aſſertions of 
ſome authors, his ſcheme proved abortive. We find, 
that, ſome centuries after the reign of that Saxon mo- 
narch, theſe animals were encreaſed to ſuch a degree 
as to become again the object of royal attention: ac- 
cordingly Ed ward I. iſſued out his royal mandate to 
Peter Corbet to ſuperintend and aſſiſt in the deſtrue- 
tion of them in the ſeveral counties of Glouceſter, 
Worceſter, Hereford, Salop, and Stafford; and, in the 
the adjacent county of Derby, certain perſons at Worm- 
hill held their lands by the duty of hunting and taking 
the wolves that infeſted the country, whence they. were 
ſtyled wolve-bunt, To look back into the Saxon 
umes, we find, that in Athelſtan's reign, wolves a- 
bounded in Yorkſhire; that a retreat was built at Flix- 


ton in that county, © to defend paſſengers from the 


wolves, that they ſhould not be devoured by chem: “ 
Var. III. No. 39. Q. and 
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290 NATURAL HISTORY 


and ſuch ravages did theſe animals make during winter, 
particularly in January, when the cold was ſevereſt, 
that the Saxons diſtinguiſhed that month by the name 


of the wol- month. They alſo called an outlaw 0 Y. 


bead, as being out of the protection of the law, pro- 
ſcribed, and as liable to be killed as that deſtructive 


beaſt. Ireland was infeſted by wol ves for many centu. 


ries after their extinction in England; for there are ac- 


counts of ſome being found there as late as the year 
1710, the laſt preſentment for killing of wolves being 
made in the county of Cork about that time. 

In many parts of Sweden the number of wolves has 
been conſiderably diminiſhed by placing poiſoned car- 
caſes in their way : but in other places they are found 
in great multitudes. Hunger ſometimes compels them 
to eat lichens: theſe vegetables were found in the body 
of one killed by a ſoldier; but it was ſo weak, that it 
could ſcarcely move. It probably had fed on the lichen 
vulpinus, which is a known poiſon to theſe animals. 
Madnels, in certain years, is apt to ſeize the wolf. 
The conſequences are often very melancholy, Mad 
wolves will bite hogs and dogs, and the laſt again the 
human ſpecies. In a fingle pariſh fourteen perſons 
were victims to this dreadful malady. The ſymptoms 
are the ſame with thoſe attendant on the bite of a mad 
dog. Fury ſparkles in their eyes; a glutinous faliva 
diſtils from their mouths ; they carry their tails low, 
and bite indifferently men and beaſts. It is remark- 
able that this diſeaſe happens in the depth of winter, 
ſo never can be attributed to the rage of the dog-days. 
Often, towards ſpring, wolves get upon the ice of the 


ſea, to prey on the young ſeals, which they catch aſleep: 


but this repaſt often proves fatal to them ; for the ice, 


| detached from the ſhore, carries them to a great diſ- 


tance from land, before they are ſenſible of it. In ſome 
years a large diftri& is by this means delivered from 


. theſe pernicious beaſts; which are heard howling in 2 


moſt dreadful manner, far in the ſea, When wolves 
BE come 
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come to make their attack on cattle, they never fail 
attempting to frighten away the men by their cries ; 
but the found of the horn makes them fly like lightning. 

Buffon mentions a variety of the wolf common both 
to France and Germany, which is leſs deſtructive than 
the common wolf. Theſe, he ſays, have thicker hair, 
and are more yellow coloured: they never trouble the 
flocks, nor the habitations of men, but live entirely by 
hunting. But the wolf, even in his beſt ſtate, and moſt 
favourable appearance, is far inferior to the dog. The 
dog, even when wild, is not ſo fierce; he is eaſily 
tamed, and attaches himſelf with fidelity to his maſter. 
The young wolf may alſo be tamed, but he feels no 
attachments; nature in him is too powerful for educa- 
tion. With age he reſumes his ferocious character, and 
returns, with the firſt opportunity, to his ſavage ſtate. 
Dogs, even thoſe of the moſt clowniſh race, love to aſ- 
ſociate with other animals; by inſtinct alone, they 
know how to conduct and guard the flocks. The 


vens, and even for other wolves; for wolves eat the 
carcaſſes of each other, and, when one is much wound- 
| 0 o 2 ed, 
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$92 NATVURALINHEISTORY 
ed, the others follow the blood, and aſſemble in troops 
to diſpatch him. „ 

Their time of geſtation proves a difference of con- 
ſtitution between the wolf and dog; the former brings 
forth only once a year, the latter twice or thrice. Be- 
ſides, the appearance of the head and form of the 
bones are by no means the ſame: the cavity of the 
eye in the wolf is placed obliquely; the orbits are in- 
clined: his eyes ſparkle and ſhine in the dark: his 
body is ſtronger, but not ſo flexible; his limbs are 
firmer, his jaws and teeth larger than thoſe of the dog; 
and his hair coarſer and thicker. 

When an animal can defend itſelf, the wolf is cau- 
tious and circumſpe&; he never fights but from ne- 
ceſſity, never from motives of courage: the dog is 


gentle and courageous ; the wolf, though ferocious, 


is timid: when he falls into a ſnare, he is fo overcome 
with terror, that he may either be killed or taken 
alive without reſiſtance : he allows himſelf to be chain- 
ed, muzzled, and led where you pleaſe, without exhi- 
biting the leaſt ſymptom of reſentment or ditcontent. 
But to conclude the character of this robber of the 
fold; there is nothing valuable in the wolf bur his 
ſkin, which makes a warm and durable fur: his fleſh 
is ſo bad, that it is rejected with abhorrence by al} 
other quadrupeds; as no animal but a wolf will vo- 
luntarily eat a wolf: the ſmell of his breath is exceed- 
ingly offenſive : as he is groſs in his manner of feed- 
ing, he vomits frequently what he had formerly gree- 
dily ſwallowed, and is moſt conſummately difagree- 
able: his aſpect is baſe and ſavage, his voice dreadful, 
Eis odour inſupportable, his diſpoſitions perverſe, his 
manners ferocious : he is odious and deſtructive when 
living; and when dead, except his ſkin, is perfect) 
uſeleſs. We ſhould almoſt be forry that the mode of 
claſſification obliges us to bring him into ſuch good 


company, in rangivg him under the genus of the dog; 
; | Were 
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were it not that we could wiſh the maſtiff and him to 
meet {till more frequently than they do. e 

In the immenſe foreſts of Germany, where theſe 
animals moſtly abound, the following methods are 
taken to deſtruy them: In ſome very ſequeſtered part 
of the foreſt; they hang up a large piece of catrion to 
the branch of a tree, having previouſly made a train of 
ſome miles long; leaving {mall pieces of putrid fleſh 
here and there to allure the wolves to the ſpot : they 


then wait till it is dark, and approach the place 


with great circumſpection; where they ſometimes find 
two or thrce wolves aſſembled, leaping up, and ſtrain- 
ing themſelves to catch the bait, which is placed juſt 
within their reach; and, while the animals are buſily 
employed in this way, the hunters, being provided 
with fire- arms, ſeldom fail to diſpatch them. In a 
convenient place, at the foot of a declivity, they make 
a ſmall incloſure of ſtrong pales, ſo high, that the wolf 
having once entered, cannot return again. An open- 
ing 1s left at the top of the bank ; and a _ that has 
been long dead is the bait; to which he 1s allured by 
long trains, made from different places where he is 
known to haunt. As ſoon as he arrives at the ſpot, he 
examines every part of the incloſure ; and, finding no 
other way to come at the booty, he precipitates him<- 
{elf to the bottom; and, having made a plentiful meal, 
endeavours in vain to reaſcend. His diſappointment 
at not being able to get back is productive of the moſt 
dreadiul howlings, which alarm his enemies; and they 
either take him alive, ſhoot him, or diſpatch him with 
bludgeons. It is remarkable, that, when this animal 
finds there is no poſſibility of eſcaping, his courage en- 
tirely, forſakes him; and, he is for ſome time ſo ſtupi- 
acd with fear, that he may be killed without offering 
to reſiſt, or taken alive without much danger. Wolves 
are ſometimes taken in ſtrong nets, into which they are 


driven by. the hunters, wha ſurround a large tract of 


and, with drums, horns, and other inftruments, ac- 
2 companied 
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2694 NATURAL HISTORT 
companied with loud cries from a large company al. 
ſembled upon the occaſion, drive the animals towards 
the entrance of the nets; where they are entangled, 
and killed with clubs and hatchets. Great care is how. 
ever taken to ſecure them at firſt; for, if they recover 
from their conſternation, they eaſily eſcape by tearing 
the net to pieces. : 

The MEXICAN WOLF has a very large head, 
aſn- coloured, ſtriped tranſverſely, with -bending duſky 
lines; great jaws, vaſt teeth; with very ſtrong briſtles 
on the upper lips, reflected backwards, not unlike the 


ſofter ſpines of a porcupine : its colour is grey and 


white: its ears are large, erect, and aſh-coloured ; the 
{pace between them is marked with broad tawny ſpots: 
its neck is fat and thick, covered with a looſe ſkin, 
marked with a long tawny ftroke ; on the breaſt is an- 
other of the ſame kind: the body is aſn- coloured, 
ſpotted with black; and the ſides are ſtriped, from the 
back downwards, with the ſame colour; the belly is 
cinerous; the tail long, of the colour of the belly, 
tinged in the middle with tawny : the legs and feet 
are ſtriped with black and aſh- colour. This is the 


.moſt beautiful of all wolves, and its ſkin ſhould be 
- eſteemed for its variety of colours. Sometimes this 
variety is found white. It inhabits the hot parts of 
Mexico or New Spain; and agrees with the European 


wolf in its manners. It attacks cattle, and ſometimes 


men. No wolves are found farther ſouth on the new 
continent. | 


VULUCPES, run FOX. 


1 deſcribes him as a dog with a ſharp 
noſe, lively hazel eyes, and ſharp ere& ears: his 
body is of a tawny red, mixed with aſh-colour : the 
fore part of his legs is black: his tail is long, ſtrait, 
buſhy, tipt with white: he is ſubject to much variety 
of colour. The following are the principal varieties 
of this ſpecies :. | 
By x. The 
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1. The fox with his tail tipt with black, the canis alo- 
pex, vulpes campeſtris of Linnæus. 2. The croſs- fox, 
with a black mark paſſing tranſverſeley from ſhoulder to 
ſhoulder, and another along the back to the tail; the 
vulpes crucigera of Geſner, and Je renard croife of 
Buffon. This variety inhabits the coldeſt regions of 
Europe, Aſia, and North America, and furniſhes a 
valuable fur, thicker and ſofter than the common ſort. 
Great numbers of theſe ſkins are imported from Ca- 
nada. 3. The black - fox, the moſt cunning of any: its 
ſkin too is the moſt valuable: in Ruſſia, a lining of it 
is preferred to one of the fineſt ſables: a ſingle ſkin will 
{ell for four hundred rubles. It inhabits the northern 
parts of Aſia, and of North America; its fur is ſupe- 
rior even to that of the croſs- fox. 4. The e n 
deſcribed by Geſner and Linnæus, of a ſmall fize, and 
of a fiery redneſs. One that was the property of Mr. 
Brook, London, and which was ſent him from Penſyl- 
vania, was ſcarcely half the fize of the common fox : 
its noſe was black and much ſharper ; the ſpace round 
its ears ferruginous; its forehead, back, ſhoulders, 
ſides, and thighs, black, mixed with red, aſh-colour, 
and black ; the aſh-colour predominated, which gave 
it a hoary look: the belly was yellowiſh ; the tail black 
above and red beneath. The karagan, a ſmall ſpecies 
found in the Kirghiſian deſerts, and in Great Tartary, 
is allied to the brant-fox, Its head is yellowiſh above, 
reddiſh above the eyes: behind the whiſkers it has a 


black ſpot : its ears are black without and white with- 


in; the exterior edge and baſe red, and near the baſe of 
that edge, a white ſpot : the colour of its back and 
ſides is like that of a wolf, and its hair is coarſe in the 
ſame degree: between its ſhoulders, there is a dark 
{pot} from which, along the back to the tail, extends a 


reddiſh or yellowiſh track: a deep grey of blackiſn 


ſpace, mixed with-white, covers the throat, and is con- 
tinued over the breaſt and part of the belly, the reſt of 
which is whitiſh, © This is à ſmall ſpecies deſeribed 
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266 NATURAL HISTORY 
from the ſeins by Dr. Pallas. 5g. The /corſak-for 
This variety is of a ſmall ſize, has upright ears, ſoft 
downy hair, a buſhy tail as long as the body, a white 
throat, the irides of its eyes a yellowiſh green: its co. 
lour, in ſummer, is pale tawny ; in winter, grey: its 
hair is coarſer than that of the common fox. The baſe 
and tip of its tail are black ; the reſt of an aſh-colour. 
It inhabits the deſerts beyond the Yaik ; and from the 
Don to the Amur. It lives in holes and burrows 
deep: it howls and barks, and is never found in woody 
places: it is caught by the Kirghis-Kaiſſacks, with fal. 
cons and greyhounds. Forty or fifty thouſand of them 
are taken annually, and ſold to the Ruſſians at twenty. 
pence each. Great numbers of them are alſo ſent into 
Turkey: their ſkins were formerly in thoſe parts the 
medium of exchange inſtead of mone. | 
The common fox inhabits all Europe; the cold and 
the temperate of Afia; Barbary alſo; but not the 
hotter parts of Africa. He: abounds in North Ame- 
rica; he is alſo found in South America. In all coun- 
tries, they have the ſame cunning diſpoſition, the ſame 
eagerneſs after prey, and commit the ſame ravages a- 
mong game, birds, poultry, and the ſmaller quadrupeds. 
The fox is eſteemed to be the moſt ſagacious and 
moſt crafty of all beaſts of prey. The former quality 
he ſhews in his method of providing himſelf with an 
aſylum, where he retires from preſſing dangers, where 
be dwells, and where he brings up his young: and his 
craftineſs is chiefly diſco by the —.— he falls 
upon in order to catch lambs, geeſe, hens, and all 
kinds of ſmall birds. The fox fixes his abode on the 
border of a wood, in the neighbourhood of cottages: 
he liſtens to the crowing of the cock, and the cries of 
the poultry. He ſcents them at a diſtance ; he chooſes 
his time with judgment ; he conceals his road as wel 
as his deſign; he lips forward with caution, ſometimes 
even trailing his body, and ſeldom makes a fruitleſ 
expedition. In this manner he has been ſeen, on“ 
RY | 2 moon- 
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moon-light night, enter a paſture where ſeveral hares 
were feeding, when lying down, and taking his tail in 
his mouth, has trailed along like a rolling ſtone, un- 
ſuſpected by his prey, till he had got too near for them 


all to eſcape. If he can leap the wall, or get in under- 


neath, he ravages the court-yard, puts all to death, and 
then retires ſoftly with his prey, which he either hides 
under the herbage, or carries off to his kennel. He 
returns in a few minutes for another, which he carries 
off, or conceals in the ſame manner, but in a different 
place, In this way he proceeds till the progreſs of the 
ſun, or ſome movements perceived in the houſe, ad- 
vertiſe him that it is time to ſuſpend his operations, 
and to retire to his den. He plays the ſame game with 
the catchers of thruſhes, woodcocks, &c. He viſits 
the nets and bird- lime very early in the morning, 
carries off ſucceſſively the birds which are entangled, 
and lays them in different places, eſpecially near the 
ſides of highways, in the furrows, under herbage or 
bruſhwood, where they ſometimes lie two or three 
days; but he knows perfectly where to find them when 
he 18 in need, He hunts the young hares in the plains, 


| ſeizes old ones in their ſeats, never miſſes thoſe which 


are wounded, digs out the rabbits in the warrens, diſ- 
covers the neſts of partridges and quails, ſeizes the 
mother on her eggs, and deſtroys a vaſt quantity of 
game. The fox is exceedingly voracious ; beſides fleſh 
of all kinds, he eats, with equal avidity, eggs, milk, 
cheeſe, fruits, and particularly grapes. When the 
young hares and partridges fail him, he makes war 
againſt rats, fieid-mice, ſerpents, lizards, toads, &c. 
Of theſe he deftroys vaſt numbers; and this is the 
only ſervice he does to mankind. He is ſo fond of 
honey, that he attacks the wild bees, waſps, and hor- 


nets, They at firſt put him to flight by a thouſand 


ſings; but he retires only for the purpoſe of rolling 


himſelf on the ground, to cruſh them; and he returns 


lo often to the charge, that he obliges them to aban- 
Vor. III. No. 39. P * | don 
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don the hive, which he ſoon uncovers, and devours 
both the honey and the wax. In a word, he eats fi{h. 
es, lobſters, graſs-hoppers, &c.---Foxes produce but 
once a year; and the litter commonly conſiſts of four 
or five, ſeldom fix, and never leſs than three. When 
the female is full, ſhe retires, and ſeldom goes out of 
her hole, where ſhe prepares a bed for her young, 
When ſhe perceives that her retreat is diſcovered, and 
that her young have been diſturbed, ſhe carries them off 
one by one, and goes in ſearch of another habitation. 
The fox, as well as the congenerous wolf, will produce 
with the dog kind, as noticed before.---The fox ſleeps 
ſound, and may be eaſily approached without awaken- 
ing: he fleeps in a round form, like the dog; but 
when he only repoſes himſelf, he extends his hind legs, 
and lies on his belly. It is in this fituation that he 
{pies the birds along the hedges, and meditates ſchemes 
for their ſurpriſe. The fox flies when he hears the 
exploſion of a gun, or ſmells gun-powder. Being ex. 
ceedingly fond of grapes, he does much miſchief in 
vineyards. When purſued by the hounds, he ſeldom 
fails to deceive and fatigue them, becauſe he purpoſely 
paſſes through the thickeſt parts of the foreſt or places 
of the moſt difficult acceſs, where the dogs are- hardly 
able to follow him ; and, when he takes to the plains, 
he runs ſtrait out, without ſtopping or doubling.---It 
is a great admirer of its buſhy tail, with which it fre- 
quently amuſes and exerciſes itſelf, by running in circles 
to catch it; and, in cold weather, wraps it round its 
noſe. The ſmell of this animal is generally very ſtrong, 
but that of the urine is remarkably fetid. This ſeems 
ſo offenſive even to itſelf, that it will take the trouble 
of digging a hole in the ground, ſtretching its body at 
full length over it; and there, after depoſiting its wa- 
ter, covers it over with the earth, as the cat does its 
dung. The ſmell is ſo obnoxious, that it has often 
proved the means of the fox's eſcape from the dogs; 
who have ſo ſtrong an averſion to the filthy effluvia, as to 

Ss 1 | avo 
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| avoid encountering the animal it came from. It is faid 
the fox makes uſe of its urine as an expedient to force 
the cleanly badger from its habitation; whether that is 
the means, is rather doubtful ; but that the fox makes 
uſe of the badger's hole is certain; not through want 
of ability to form its own retreat, but to ſave itſelf ſome 
trouble; for, after the expulſion of the firſt inhabitant, 
the fox improves as well as enlarges it eren 
adding ſeveral chambers, and providently making ſe- 
veral entrances to ſecure a retreat from every quarter. 
In warm weather, it will quit its habitation for the ſake 
of baſking in the ſun, or to enjoy the free air; but 
then it rarely lies expoſed, but chooſes ſome thick 
brake, that it may reſt ſecure from ſurprize. Crows, 
magpies, and other birds, who conſider the fox as their 
common enemy, will often, by their notes of anger, 
point out his retreat. When attacked, he defends him- 
ſelf to the laſt with great courage and bravery, and 
dies under the teeth of the dogs, or the ſtrokes of the- 
bludgeon, without complaint, in filence, and without 
a groan, _ 125 | 
His fleſh is not ſo bad as that of the wolf: dogs, 
and even men, eat it in many countries. Theſe crea- 
tures are extremely common in the Holy Land. From 
the earlieſt to the preſent time, they have always been 
particularly noxious to the vineyards. * Take us the 
foxes, the little foxes that ſpoil the vines; for our vines 


have tender grapes.“ Solomon. Whether they were 


the ſpecies that Samſon uſed to deſtroy the corn of 
the Philiſtines, is undecided. Since jackals are found, 
to this day, in great abundance about Gaza, it is much 
more probable, from their. gregarious nature, that he 
ſhould have caught three hundred of them, than of the 
ſolitary quadruped the fox. | | 

The ARCTIC FOX has a ſharp ndſe, and ſharp 
rounded ears, almoſt hid in its fur: its hair is long 


| and ſof', and ſamewhat woolly : its legs are ſhort, . 
having jhe toes covered with fur on all parts, like 
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thoſe of a hare: its tail is ſhorter and more buſhy than 
that of a common fox, of a bluiſh grey or aſh-colour, 
ſometimes white: the young of the grey are black, 
before they come to maturity : their hair is much longer 
in winter than in ſummer, as is uſual with animals in 
cold climates. They inhabit the countries bordering 
on the Frozen Sea, as far as the land 1s deſtitute of 
woods, which is generally from ſeventy to ſixty-eight 
degrees of latitude: this ſpecies extends to Kamtſchat- 
ka, and Berings, and Copper Iſlands; but are found 
in none of the other iſlands between Kamtſchatka and 
the other oppoſite parts of America, diſcovered by 
Captain Bering in 1741. They are found in Green- 
land, Iceland, Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, and Lap- 
land : they burrow under ground, in holes many feet 
in length, the bottom of which they line with moſs, 
In Greenland and Spitzbergen, they live in the clefts 
of the rocks, not being able to burrow by reaſon of 
the froſt. Two or three pair, as a family, inhabit the 
ſame hole. They are in heat about Lady-day, and con- 
tinue during that time in the open air: they after- 
words take to their holes, and go with young nine 
weeks, like dogs, which they reſemble in other .re- 
ſpects alſo. The Ruſſians indeed call them dogs: but 
they have all the cunning of the common fox, and prey 
on the young of geeſe, ducks, and other water-tow|, 
before they can fly ; on the grouſe and the hares of the 
country ; on the eggs of birds; and in Greenland 
(through neceſſity) on berries, ſhell-fiſh, or any thing 
the ſea throws out; but their principal food in the north 
of Aſia, and in Lapland, is the lemin or Lapland rat; 
and hence, they are very migratory, following the le- 
ming, a very wandering animal. Sometimes theſe 
foxes deſert the country for three or four years, pro- 
bably in purſuit of their prey. The people in Jenſea 
ſuppoſe they go to the banks of the Oby. They are 
taken in traps ; and often the glutton and great ou 
deſtroy them before the hunter can come to take them 
- : | out. 
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dut. Their ſkins are of ſmall value: they are found 


in great troops on the banks of the Frozen Sea, and 


of the rivers that flow into it. 

There are two other varieties of the arctic fox; one 
with a duſky fur on every part, nearly the ſame ſize as 
the former; and they inhabit Iceland in great numbers. 
The other is of a ſooty brown, the ears round and 
white within ; the lower part of the throat, the belly, 
and infide of the haunches, is alſo white; the tail half 
white and half black ; and a white ſpot under each 
eye, This is a ſmall ſpecies, found plentifully in 
Greenland. | 

The ANTARCTIC FOX is mentioned under the 


name of wolf-fox in Bougainville's voyages: it is 


one-third leſs than the common fox; has pointed 
ears, lined with white hair, and hazel irides; its head 
and body are of a cinereous brown; its hair is more 
woolly than that of the common fox, and reſembles the 
arctic: its legs are daſhed with a ruſt colour: its tail is 
duſky and tipped with white ; ſhorter and more buſhy 
than that of the common fox: it has much the ap- 
pearance and habit of a wolf in ears, tail, and ſtrength 
of limbs. Pennant fuſpects it to be the ſmall Mexi- 
can wolf degenerated. It inhabits the Falkland iſles, 
and is the only quadruped in thoſe diſtant iſles that lives 
near the ſhores : it kennels like a fox, and forms re- 
gular paths from bay to bay, probably for the conve- 
niency of ſurprizing the water- fowl, on which it lives: 
it is at times very meagre, from want of prey, very tame, 
fetid, and barks like a dog. The Antarctic iſlands 
were probably ſtocked with theſe animals by means of 
Mlands of ice, broken from the continent and carried 
by the currents. . | 

Fhe CULPEU, or CHILIAN FOX, has a ſtrait 
| tail, covered with ſhort hair, like the domeſtic dog ; the 

colour deep brown; in all reſpects of form reſembles 
the common fox, but larger; length of the tail two 
feet and a half, It inhabits the open countries of Chi- 
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li, in which it forms its burrows. Its voice is feeble, 
but has ſome reſemblance of barking. If it fees a man 
at a diſtance, will march ſtrait towards him; ſtop at a 
diſtance, and regard him attentively. If the man 
makes no movement, will remain long in the fame 
fituation, but without doing him the leaſt harm, and 
then retires the ſame way it came. This Molina often 
had occaſion to remark ; for it never failed doing the 
fame thing: this ſubjects it to the ſhot of the ſportſ- 
men: the Chilians call it culpeu from culpem, which 
ſignifies /olly. 

There is another variety, with its neck and ſides 
tawny ; ears tawny within, tipt with black; crown 
and back mixed with grey, black, and white; throat, 
breaſt, and belly, white; and leſs than the common 


8 72 It inhabits North America, and 1s poſlibly the 


of the preceding. * 

"The BLUE or GREY FOX, is the largeſt and 
moſt beautiful of the ſpecies. It is all grey, except a 
little redneſs about the ears; has a ſharp noſe ; ſharp- 
pointed, long, upright, ears, and long legs. It inhabits 
Carolina and the warmer parts of North America. It 
agrees with the common fox in form, but differs from 
it in the nature of its dwelling ; ; as it never burrows, 
but lives in hollow trees: it gives no diverſion to the 
ſportſman ; for, after a mile's chace, it takes to its re- 
treat: it has no ſtrong ſmell like the common fox; it 
feeds on poultry, birds, & c. and is eaſily tamed : their 
ſkins, when in ſeaſon, are made uſe of for muffs, and 
are both elegant and coſtly. 

The SILVERY F OX, reſembles in form the com- 


mon fox, and abounds in the wooded eminences of 


Louiſiana, which are every where pierced with their 
holes: their coat. is very beautiful: they have ſhort 
hair of a deep brown; over this ſprings long ſilyery 
hairs, which give the animal a very elegant appear. 
ance. Ae re! in foreſts abounding in game, and 
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never attempt the poultry, which run at large without 
any danger. | 3 

The BENGAL FOX, is of a light brown colour; 
face cinereous, with a black ſtripe down the middle, 
and a white ſpace round the eyes and middle of the 
jaws ; with fulvous legs: tail tipt with black: a ſpe- 
cies ſcarcely half the ſize of the European fox. It in- 
habits Bengal, and feeds chiefly on roots and berries. 
The Engliſh, at a vaſt expence, import into India 
hounds br the purpoſe of hunting this fox; but which 
quickly degenerate. 

The BARBARY FOX, is the chacal-adive, or 
ſmall jackal of Buffon, with a long and ſlender noſe, 
ſharp upright ears, and a long buſhy tail: its colour is 
a pale brown, with a ſpace above and below the eyes, 
black : from behind each ear it has a black line, each of 
which ſoon divides into two: theſe extend to the lower 
part of the neck : its tail is ſurrounded with three 
broad rings: it is of the ſize of a common fox; but 
its limbs are ſhorter, and its noſe more flender. 

The fox is frequently taken in gins or traps ; but 
great caution muſt be uſed to deceive him. The trap 
muſt be placed in the midſt of a field, where there is 
neither hedge nor path near it, and ſo Nr covered 
with mould, that not the leaſt veſtige can be ſeen where 
it lies: about the trap, and at a ſmall diſtance from it, 


ſtrongly- ſcented food, muſt be careleſsly ſcattered: 
then with a ſheep's-paunch, or ſome other animal ſub- 
Rance, a trail is made, about a mile in length, to the 
different places where the bait is laid, and from thence 


trail muſt be likewiſe well rubbed with the paunch, that 
the fox may not diſcover his ſcent. He then approaches 
with more confidence ; and, if the deſign be well con- 
ducted, ſeldom fails of being caught. e 5 

The JACK AL, or SCHAKAL. This creature, 
vulgarly called the lian's provider, mhabits all the hot 
— and 


in different places, a few pieces of cheeſe, or other 


to the trap: the ſhoes of the perſon who carries the 
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and temperate parts of Afia, India, Perſia, Arabia, 
Great Tartary, and all about Mount Caucaſus, Syria, 
and the Holy-Land. It is to be met with in moſt 
bow of Africa, from Barbary to the Cape of Good- 

ope. It is the canis aureus of Linnæus. In ſize, it is 


near two feet and a half from the noſe to the tail: its 


tail, which is the thickeſt in the middle, and tapers to 
the point, is near eleven inches long, and deſcends to 


the top of the hind legs: its height, at the ſhoulders, 
is about eighteen inches and a half: the hind parts are 
a little higher. The irides of its eyes are of a yellow. 
1th brown: its ears are erect, formed like thoſe of the 
fox, but ſhorter, and leſs pointed; hairy and white 
within; but brown without, tinged with duſky yel- 
low; its head is ſhorter than that of the fox, and its 
noſe blunter : its lips are black, and ſomewhat looſe: 
its neck and body very much reſemble thoſe of the fox; 
only its body is more compreſſed; the legs too have 
the ſame reſemblance, but are longer ; its hair is much 
ſtiffer than that of the fox, though not ſo Riff as that 
of the wolf; it is ſhort about the noſe, but on the 
back three inches long; on the belly it is ſhorter; 


that of the tail meaſures four inches. Its colour on 
the upper part is a dirty tawny, on the back this co- 


Jour is mixed with black; the lower part of the body 
is of a yellowiſh white; its tail is tipt with black; its 
legs are of a tawny brown ; the fore knees marked, 
but not always, with a black ſpot. Some, it is faid, 
are of a brilliant yellow; but Pennant will not allow 
that on any part they have thoſe vivid colours which 
could merit the title of golden, beſtowed on this ſpecies 
by Kæmpfer, who calls it the golden wolf. 
Anatomiſts have remarked that the cæcum of this ani- 
mal agrees with that of the dog, and differs from that 
of the wolf and fox. John Hunter took ſome pains 
to aſcertain the claſſification of this animal; he obtain- 
ed a female, whilſt a cub, from an Eaſt-Indiaman at 
Bombay. He had her warded by a dog, ghar, 
4 : | 
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the voyage ſhe brought fix puppies, one of which af- 
— 1 Pepp by aber dog; and now loſt 
their wild and ferocious nature. He afterwards diſ- 
ſected the original dam, and found no difference in the 
internal ſtructure from the common dog. The ſame 
remark has been made with regard to its teeth too; they 
have ſo much the nature of dogs, ſays Mr. Pennant, 


as to give reaſonable eauſe to imagine, that they are at 


leaft the chief ſtock from which have ſprung the va- 
rious races of thoſe domeſtic animals. When taken 
young, they grow quickly tame, and attach themſelves 
to mankind; they wag their tails, love to be ſtroked, 


diſtinguiſh their maſters from others, will come when 


called by the name that has been given them, drink 
water lapping, make water fide-ways with their leg 
up: their dung is hard; odorat anum alterius ; cobæret 
copula junctus. When they ſee dogs, inſtead of flying, 
they court their friendſhip and play with them. They 
will eat bread eagerly, notwithſtanding that they are 
carnivorous in a wild ſtate: they have a great reſem- 
blance to ſome of the Calmuc dogs. Our dogs may 
probably be derived from thoſe domeſticated in the 
firſt ages of the world; and altered, by numberleſs 
accidents, into the many varieties which now appear 
among us. | 
The ſchakals go in packs of forty, fifty, or even 
two hundred, together, and hunt, like hounds in full 


cry, from evening to morning: they deftroy flocks. 


and poultry, but in a leſs degree than the wolf or fox: 
they ravage the ftreets of villages, and gardens near 
towns, and will even deſtroy children if left unpro- 
tected: they enter ſtables and out- houſes, and devour 
ſkins, or any thing made of leather: they are bold 
thieves; they will familiarly enter a tent, and ſteal 


whatever they can find from the fleeping traveller. In 


default of living prey, they will feed on fruits and 
roots; and even on the moſt infected carrion : they 
diſinter the dead, and greedily devour the moſt putrid 

Vol. III. No. 39. oy carcaſes ; 
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306 NATURAL HISTORY 
carcaſes ; for which reaſon, in countries infeſted by 
theſe animals, the graves are uſually made very deep, 
and covered with ſtones, or fortified with ſharp ſtakes. 
They attend caravans, and follow armies, in hopes 
that death, or a battle, will provide them a banquet. 
Their voice is naturally a howl, though a bark is la- 
tently inherent : their howlings and clamours in the 
night are dreadful, and ſo loud, that when they are 
near, people can ſcarcely hear one another ſpeak : when 
one begins te how], the whole pack join in the cry: 
during the day they are filent : they dig burrows in 
the earth, in which they lie all day, and come out at 
night to range for prey : they hunt by the noſe, and 
are very quick of — The females breed only once 
a- year, and go with young only four weeks. This 
laſt circumſtance ſeems to make ſtrongly againſt the 
ſuppoſition of their being the parent ſtock of the do- 

ic dog. They bring from fix to eight young ones 
at a time. 

This creature has been called the lion's- provider, 
from an opinion that it rouzes the prey for that bad- 
noſed quadruped. The fact is, that every creature in 
the foreſt is ſet in motion by the fearful cries of the 
Jackals : the lion, and other beaſts of rapine, by a fort 
of inſtinct, and the calls of appetite, attend to the 
chace, and ſeize ſuch timid animals as betake them- 
ſelves to flight at the noiſe of this nightly pack. But- 
fon concludes their character thus: the jackal unites 
the impudence of the dog with the daſtardlineſs of the 
wolf, and, participating the nature of each, ſeems to 
be an odious creature, compoſed of all the bad quali- 
ties of both. _ 

The CAPESCH SCHAKAL : this ſpecies inha- 
bits the countries about the Cape of Good Hope, and 
may probably be found as high as the line: its length 
is two feet and three quarters; its tail one foot, buſhy, 
of a yellow brown ; marked on the upper part with a 


Ine of black along it; and, towards the end, encircled 
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OF QUADRUPEDS. 
with two rings of black: it is tipt with white: his 
ears are ere, of a yellowiſh brown, mixed with a few 
ſcattered black hairs; his head the ſame, only having 
ſome white hairs intermixed, and growing darker to- 
wards the hind part; his ſides are of a light brown, 
varied with duſky hairs ; his throat, breaſt, and belly, 
are white; on his neck, ſhoulders, and back, there is 
a bed of black, broad on the ſhoulders, and growing 
narrower to the tail. When the hair lies ſmooth, the 
part on the neck ſeems barred with white; that on the 
ſhoulders with white conoid ſpots, one within the 
other, with the end pointing to the back. When the 
hair is ruffled, theſe marks vaniſh, or grow leſs diſtinct, 
and a hoarineſs ap in their ſtead, 

The WILD DOG, or JACKALL, of CEY- 
LON, has a long thick noſe, blunt at the end; ears 
erect at their bottom, and pointing forwards at their 
ends; the legs ſtrong, with claws more like a cat than 
dog; colour cinereous yellow; belly aſh-coloured ; 
legs almoſt entirely brown; the hair cloſe ſet, and ſoft, 
The length of the body is near twenty-three inches, 
and the tail ſixteen, tapering to a point. It is a native 
of Ceylon; but its hiftory 1s quite unknown. 

The WILD DOG, FOX or JACKAL, of SU- 
RINAM. This ſpecies is of the ſize of a large cat, 
has upright ears, little warts on the cheeks, above the 
eyes, and under the throat; its tongue is fringed on 
the ſides: the colour of the upper part of its body is 
greyiſh, the lower white; its tail bends downwards, 


and is ſmooth: it has five toes before, and four be- 


hind. It has its name from that part of South Ame- 
rica where it is found. This is the canis thous of 
Linnzus. | 
The ZERDA. This is a ſingular and very beau- 
tiful animal, an inhabitant of the vaſt deſert of Saara 
or Zara in Africa, It has a very pointed viſage, long 
whiſkers, large, bright, black, eyes, very large ears, of 
a bright roſe-colour, lined with long hair, and having 
Qq2 their 
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their.orifice ſo ſmall as not to be viſible, probably co. 
vered with a valve or membrane ; its legs and feet are 
like thoſe of a dog: its tail taper. Its colour is be- 
tween a ſtraw and a pale brown. Its length, from 
the noſe to the tail, ten inches; its ears three and a 
half; its tail fix; its height not five. It burrows in 
the ſandy ground; is ſo exceſſively ſwift, that it is very 
rarely taken alive; feeds on inſects, eſpecially locuſts; 
fits on its rump, and is very vigilant. It barks like a 
dog, but much ſhriller, and that chiefly in the night: 
it has never been obſerved to be ſportive. Doctor 
Sparman ſuſpects that he ſaw it during his travels in 
We are indebted to Mr. Eric Skioldebrand, the 
Swediſh conſul at Algiers, for our knowledge of this 
fingular animal. He never could procure but one 
alive, which eſcaped before he examined its teeth : the 
genus 1s very uncertain: the form of its head and 
leps, and ſome of its manners, determined its place 
here. That which was in poſſeſſion of Mr. Skiolde- 
brand fed freely from the hand, and would eat bread. 
or boiled meat. Mr. Skioldebrand had a drawing 
made of the animal; and we are informed that he com- 
municated a copy of it to Mr. Bruce, at that time the 
Britiſh conſul at Algiers. This is a ſecret betrayed 
by Doctor Sparman, which brings on him the wrath of 
Mr. Bruce, expreſſed in terms highly indignant. Mr. 
Bruce claims the honour of the drawings, and aſſerts, 
that Mr. Skieldebrand acquired the copy by unfair 
means; that he corrupted his ſervant, and gained his 
end, T his would never have been known, but by the 
accident of a death-bed repentance : the poor lad fell 
ill; nor could he depart in peace till he had diſcharged 
hisconſcience by a full confeſſion of his grievous crime. 
The world will probably think, 
Nec Deus interſit, nifi dignus vindice nodus 
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OF QUADRUPEDS. Jog 
M. de Buffon has given a figure of this animal, 
communicated to him by Mr. Bruce; but from his 
authority aſcribes to it a different place, and different 
manners. He ſays that it is found to the ſouth of the 
Palus T ritonides, in Libya; that it has ſomething of 
the nature of the hare, and ſomething of the ſquirrel ; 
and that it lives on the palm-trees, and feeds on the 
fruits. Yet, when Mr. Bruce favoured the public 
with his ſplendid work, he gives at p. 128 of his fifth 
volume a different account. From a hare or a ſquir- 
rel, it is converted into a weaſel ; and the place of its 
Shabitation is changed from the Palus Tritonides to 
"Biſcara, a ſouthern province of Mauritania Cæſarienſis, 
many hundred miles from the firſt poſition. 
« I will not dare (ſays Mr. Pennant) to fix any 
us to this curious and ſeemingly anomalous animal. 
To judge by Mr. Bruce's or Mr. Skioldebrand's fi- 
gure {I will not attempt to decide the property), it 
has all the appearance of the vulpine: its face ſtrong- 
ly ſnews the alliance; and the length and ſtrength of 
limbs are other very ſatisfactory proofs, of its being no 
more able, with limbs ſo formed, to climb a tree than 
a dog. All the weaſel tribe have very ſhort legs: they 
can climb ; they do creep. Our great. Ray makes the 
laſt the character of the claſs, and for that reaſon ſtyles 
them vermineum genus, the vermes, or worm-like 
claſs, Had the figure received that form of limb, I 
would have aſſented to the genus, nor even have trou- 
bled the public or myſelf with my difference of opi- 
nion with the great traveller.“ FE 75 


1 Wo 
Tur: HY X. N A. 
TEE Species of this genus, hitherto deſcribed, are 
few: they are only two, the ſtriped, and the 
. The ſtriped hyæna is of the ſize of a large 

og, but very ſtrongly made: it has long, ſharp- point- 
ed, naked, ears; an upright mane; high abe 
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the fore longer than the hind Jegs; the hair on the 
body coarſe, rough, and pretty long, of an afh-colour, 
marked with long black ſtripes from the back down. 
wards, and with others acroſs the legs: its tail is very 
full of hair, ſometimes plain, ſometimes barred with 
black. It inhabits the mountains of Caucaſus, and the 
Altaic Chain, Afiatic Turkey, Syria, Perfia, Barbary, 
and Senegal. Like the jackal, it violates the repoſi- 
tories of the dead, and greedily devours the putrid 
contents of the grave: it preys by night on herds and 
flocks; yet, for want of other food, it will eat the 
roots of plants, and the tender ſhoots of the palms: it 
is a folitary, unſociable, animal, and inhabits the chaſms 
of the rocks ; yet will venture into towns. When 
people fleep in the open air, it will ſometimes ſnatch 
away children from the fides of their parents. The 
ſuperſtitions Arabs, when they kill one, carefully bury 
its head, leſt it ſhould be applied to magical purpoſes. 
The ancients were wild in their opinion of the hyzna: 
they believed that its neck conſiſted of one bone; that 
it changed its ſex ; that it imitated the human voice: 
that it had the power of charming the ſhepherds, and 
of rivetting them, as it were, to the place they ſtood 
on: no wonder then that an ignorant Arab ſhould at- 
tribute to its remains preternatural powers. 
They are cruel, fierce, and untameable, animals, with 
a moſt malevolent aſpect: they have a ſort of obſti- 
nate courage, which will make them face quadrupeds 
fronger than themſelves. Kæmpfer relates that he had 
ſeen one that had put to flight two lions. Their voice 
is a hoarſe diſagreeable mixture of growling and roar- 
ing. There have been inftances of their being tamed. 
Mr. Pennant mentions his having ſeen one as tame as 
a dog; and M. Buffon mentions another. Mr. Bruce, 
when he meets them, makes no more of them than ſo 
many hogs grunting about him. Linnæus indeed ſays, 
that it is of the ſize of a ſwine ; has the appearance of 
a wild boar; the hairs of its back near a ſpan long 2 
Ez 2 tp 
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tipped with black; and that it ought to be claſſed with 
the bear perhaps, or with the badger, as, like him, it 
has, between the anus and its tail, a bag filled with a 
fetid ointment. It is probable, that, if taken very young, 
they might be reclaimed by good uſage; but in exhibi- 
tions, they are commonly kept in a perpetual ſtate of 
ill humour by the provocations of their maſters. 

The SPOTTED HY ZENA is ſuperior in ſize to 
the former; has a large and flat head, with ſome long 
| hairs ahove each eye, and very long whiſkers on each 
fide of its noſe: it has a ſhort black mane; the hair 
on its body is ſhort and ſmooth: its ears are ſhort, and 
a little pointed ; black on the outſide, and aſh-colour- 
ed within: its face, and the upper part of its head, are 
black: its body and limbs are of a reddiſh brown, 
marked with diftin& round black ſpots; and its hind 
legs with tranſverſe black bars: its tail is ſhort, black, 
and full of hair. It inhabits Guinea, Æthiopia, and the 
Cape, and lives in holes of the earth, or clefts of the 
rocks; it preys by night, howls horribly, breaks into 
the folds, and kills two or three ſheep, devours as 
much as it can, and carries away one for a future re- 
paſt; it will alſo attack mankind, ſcrape open graves, 
and devour the dead; it has very great ſtrength. A 
ſtory is told of one that ſeized a female negro, flung 
her over its back, held her by one leg in its teeth, 4 
ran away with her till ſhe was fortunately reſcued. 
But Mr. Bruce tells us of one that would lay hold of 
a man, lift him up with the greateſt eaſe, and run a 
league or two with him, without once putting. him on 
the ground. Mr. Bruce too was the firſt who re- 
marked of the hyæna, that when forced to flee, they 
are lame of the left hind leg, which continues ſo re- 
markably ſo for about a hundred paces, that the animal 
ſeems as if he would tumble down on its left ſide. 
Kolben, and Dr. Sparrman, in their accounts of the 
Cape of Good Hope, call this animal the tiger-wolf ; 
aud ſay that formerly they were ſo bold as to _— 
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the Hottentots in their huts, and ſometimes carry off: 
their children, while they lay careleſsly by, or were 
a-fleep. | | 
' _ FELIS, of the Order of FER. 


HE feline genus contains from twenty to thirty 
different ies, conſiſting of the lion, tiger, 
panther, leopard, lynx, &c. down to the common do- 
meſtic cat. The characteriſtics of this order are a8 
follow : the fore - teeth are equal; the molares or grind- 
ers have three points; the tongue is furniſhed with 
rough ſharp prickles, pointing backwards; and the 
claus are ſneathed and retractile. The animals of this 
order are divided into two claſſes, the one with long, 
and the other with ſhort, tails. We begin with the 
former, and with the largeſt and moſt formidable. 


HE OO, tur , | 
THE largeſt lions are from eight to nine. feet in 
length, and from four to fix feet high: thoſe of a ſmal- 
ler fize are generally about five feet and a half long, 
and about three and a half high. His. head is very 
thick, and his face is beſet on all fides with long buſhy 
yellowiſh hair; this ſhaggy hair extends from the top 
of the head to below the ſhoulders, and hangs down 
| | to his knees: the belly and breaft are likewiſe covered 
| with long hair. The reſt of the body is covered with 
| very ſhort hair, excepting a buſh at the point of the 
tail: the ears are roundiſh, ſhort, and almoſt entirely 
concealed under the hair of his front: the ſhaggineſs 
of the fore-part of his body makes the hinder- part 
have a naked appearance: the tail is long and very 
ſtrong ; the legs are thick and fleſhy; and the feet are 
ſhort; the length of the claws is about an inch and # 
quarter, are of a whitiſh colour, very crooked, and can 
be extended or retracted into the membranous ſheath 
at pleaſure; their points are ſeldom bhunted; as they 
are never extended but when he ſeizes his a 
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OF QOQUADRUPEDS. 913 
female, or lioneſs, has no mane, or long hair about 
her head or ſhoulders; in her we ſee diſtinctly the 
whole face, head, ears, neck, ſhoulders, breaſt, &c. all 
theſe parts being in ſome meaſure concealed under the 
long hair of the male, give the female a very different 
appearance: beſides, ſhe is conſiderably leſs than the 
male. The hair of both male and female 1s of a yel- 
lowith colour, and whitiſh on the fides and belly. 

In warm countries, quadrupeds in general are larger 
and ſtronger than in the cold or temperate climates. 
They are likewiſe more fierce and hardy; all their na- 
tural qualities ſeem to correſpond with the ardour of 
the climate. The lions nouriſhed under the ſcorching 
ſun of Africa or the Indies, are the moſt ſtrong, fierce, 
and terrible. Thoſe of mount Atlas, whoſe top is 
ſometimes covered with ſnow, are neither ſo ſtrong nor 
ſo ferocious as thoſe of Biledulgerid or Zaara, whoſe 
plains are covered with burning ſand. It is in theſe 
hot and barren deſerts, that the lion 1s the dread of 
travellers, and the ſcourge of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. But it is a happy circumſtance that the ſpe- 
cies is not very numerous: they even appear to dimi- 
niſh daily. The Romans, ſays Mr. Shaw, brought 
many more lions out of Lybia for their public ſhows, 
than are now to be found in that country. It is like- 
wiſe remarkable, that the lions in Turkey, Perſia, and 
the Indies, are leſs numerous than formerly. As this 
formidable and courageous animal makes a prey of 
moſt other animals, and is himſelf a prey to none, this 
diminution of the number of the ſpecies can be owing 
to nothing but an increaſe in the number of mankind : 
for it muſt be acknowledged, that the ſtrength of this 
king of animals is not a match for the dexterity and 
addreſs of a negro or Hottentot, who will often dare to 
attack him face to face, and with very flight weapons. 

The ingenuity of mankind augments with their 
number; that of other animals continues always the 
lame. All the noxious animals, as the lion, are reduced 
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to a ſmall number, not only becauſe mankind are he. 
come more numerous, but likewiſe becauſe they have 
become more ingenious, and have invented weapons 
which nothing can reſiſt. This ſuperiority in the num- 
bers and induſtry of mankind, at the ſame time that it 
has broke the vigour of the lion, ſeems likewiſe to have 
enervated his courage. This quality, though natural, 
is exalted or lowered according to the good or bad ſuc- 
ceſs with which any animal has been accuſtomed to 
employ his force, In the vaſt deſerts of Zaara; in 
thoſe which ſeem to ſeparate two very different races 
of men, the Negroes and Moors, between Senegal 
and the boundaries of Mauritania; in thoſe uninha- 
bited regions above the country of the Hottentots; 
and, in general, all the meridional parts of Africa and 
Aſia, where mankind have diſdained to dwell ; lions 
are ſtill as numerous and as ferocious as ever. Ac- 
cuſtomed to meaſure their ſtrength by that of all other 
animals which they encounter, the habit of conquer- 
ing renders them haughty and intrepid. Having never 
experienced the ſtrength of man, or the power of his 
arms, inſtead of diſcovering any ſigns of fear, they diſ- 
dain and ſet him at defiance. Wounds irritate, but do 
not terrify, them: they are not even diſconcerted at the 
fight of numbers. A ſingle lion of the deſert has 
been known to attack a whole caravan; and if, after a 
violent and obſtinate engagement, he found himſelf 
weakened, he retreats fighting, always keeping his face 
to the enemy. On the other hand, the lions which hve 
near the villages or huts of the Indians or Africans, 
being acquainted with man and the force of his arms, 
are ſo daſtardly as to fly and leave their prey at the 
fight of women or children, 

This ſoftening in the temper and diſpoſition of the 
lion, ſhews that he is capable of culture, and ſuſcep- 


tible, at leaſt to a certain degree, of the impreſſions that 


he receives: accordingly, hiſtory informs us of lions 
yoked in triumphal chariots, trained to war, or the 
chace 3 
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chace; and that, faithful to their maſters, they never 
employed their ſtrength or courage but againſt their 
enemies. It is certain, that a lion, taken young, and 
brought up among domeſtic animals, will eaſily be ac- 
cuſtomed to live and ſport with them ; that he is mild 
and careſſing to his maſter, eſpecially when he is young; 
and that, if his natural ferocity ſometimes breaks out, 
it is rarely turned againſt thoſe who have been kind to 
him. But, as his paſſions are impetuous and vehe- 
ment, it is not to be expected that the impreſſions of 
education will at all times be ſufficient to balance them: 
for this reaſon 1t 1s dangerous to let him ſuffer hun- 
ger long, or to vex him by ill-timed teazings: bad 
treatment not only irritates him, but he remembers 1t 
long, and meditates revenge. On the other hand, he 
is exceedingly grateful, and ſeldom forgets benefits re- 
ceived, He has been often obſerved to diſdain weak 
or inſignificant enemies, to deſpiſe their inſults, and to 
pardon their offenſive liberties. When led into capti- 
vity, he will diſcover ſymptoms of uneaſineſs, without 
anger or peeviſhneſs: on the contrary, his natural 
temper foftens, he obeys his maſter, careſſes the hand 
that gives him food, and ſometimes gives life to ſuch 
animals as are thrown to him alive for prey : by this 
act of generoſity he ſeems to conſider himſelf as for 
ever bound to prote& them ; he lives peaceably with 
them ; allows them a part, and ſometimes the whole, 
of his food; and will rather ſubmit to the pangs of 
hunger than fill his ſtomach with the fruits of his be- 


neficence. We may likewiſe obſerve, that the lion is 


not a cruel animal: he kills rather from neceſſity than 


choice, never deſtroying more than he eats ; and when- 
ever his appetite is ſatisfied, he is mild and peaceable. 
For his ordinary ſubſiſtence, he requires about fifteen 

pounds of raw fleſh each day. 
Labat tells us of a gentleman who kept a lion in 
his chamber, and employed a ſervant to attend it ; who, 
as is uſual, mixed his blows with careſſes. This ill- 
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judged aſſociation continued for ſome time. One 
morning the gentleman was awakened by an unuſual 
noiſe in his room; and, drawing his curtains, he per- 
ceived it to proceed from the lion, which was grow]. 
ing over the body of the unhappy man, whom it had 
juſt killed, and had ſeparated his head from his body. 
The terror and confuſion of the gentleman may eafily 
be conceived: he flew out of the room; and, with the 
aſſiſtance of ſome people, had the animal ſecured from 
doing other miſchief, | 

The aſpect of the lion correſponds with the noble 
and generous qualities of his mind. His figure is re- 
ſpectable; his looks are determined; his gait is ſtate- 
ly, and his voice tremendous. In a word, the body 
of the lion appears to be the beſt model of ſtrength 
joined to agility. The force of his muſcles is expreſſed 
by his prodigious leaps and bounds, often twenty feet 
at once; by the briſk motion of his tail, a fingle ſweep 
of which is ſufficient to throw a man to the ground; 
by the eaſe with which he moves the ſkin of his face, 
and particularly of his forehead; and, laſtly, by the 
faculty of erecting and agitating the hair of his mane 
when irritated, 

Lions are very ardent in their amours: when the 
female 1s in ſeaſon, ſhe is often followed by eight or 
ten males, who roar inceſſantly, and enter into furious 
engagements, till one of them completely overcomes 
the reſt, takes peaceable poſſeſſion of the female, and 
carries her off to ſome ſecret receſs. The lioneſs brings 
forth her young in the ſpring, and produces but once 
every year. All the paſſions of the lion, the ſoft paſ- 
fion of love not excepted, are exceſſive; the love of 
offspring is extreme: the lioneſs is naturally weaker, 
leſs bold, and more gentle, than the lion; but ſhe be- 
comes perfectly rapacious and terrible when ſhe has 
young. Then ſhe exhibits more courage than the 
male; ſhe regards no danger; ſhe attack indifferentiy 
men and all other animals, kills them, and carries them 

| to 
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to her young ones, whom ſhe thus early inſtructs to 
ſuck their blood and tear their fleſh, The lioneſs goes 
with young five months, and brings forth three or - 
four at a time. The young ones are about the ſize of 
a large pug-dog, harmleſs, pretty, and playful. They 
continue at the teat twelve months, and are above 
five years in coming to perfection. She generally brings 
forth in the moſt ſecret and inacceſſible places; and, 
when afraid of a diſcovery, ſhe endeavours to conceal 
the traces of her feet, by effacing them with her tail; 
and, when the danger is great, ſhe carries off her 
young, and conceals them ſomewhere elſe. But, when 
an actual attempt is made to deprive her of her young, 
ſhe becomes perfectly furious, and defends them till 
ſhe be torn to pieces. 

The lion ſeldom goes abroad in the middle of the 
day; but fallies forth in the evening and night in queſt 
of prey, He is afraid of fire, and ſeldom or never ap- 
proaches the artificial fires made by the ſhepherds for 
the protection of their flocks ; he does not trace other 
animals by the ſcent, but 1s obliged to truſt to his eyes. 
Many hiſtorians have even miſrepreſented him as inca- 
pable of finding out his prey; but that he 1s obliged 
to the jackal to provide for him, and that this animal 
either accompanies or goes before him for this purpoſe. 
The jackal is a native of Arabia, Lybia, &c. and, like 
the lion, lives upon prey: perhaps ſometimes he fol- 
lows the lion, but it is with a view to pick up what he 
leaves behind, not to provide for him; for, being a 
{mall and feeble animal, he ought rather to fly from 
than to ſerve the lion. | 

The lion, when hungry, will attack any animal that 
preſents itſelf : but he is ſo very formidable, that all 
endeavour to avoid his rencounter; this circumſtance 
often obliges him to conceal himſelf, and lie in wait 
till fome animal chances to paſs. He lies ſquat on his 
belly in a thicket ; from which he ſprings with ſuch 
force and velocity, that he often ſeizes them at the firſt 
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bound. He endures hunger longer than thirſt; he 
ſeldom paſſes water without drinking, which he does 


by lapping like a dog. In burning deſerts, where ri- 


vers and fountains are denied, they live in a perpetual 
furor, a ſort of madneſs fatal to every animal they meet 
with. The author of the Oeconomy of Nature gives 
a wonderful proof of the inſtin& of theſe animals in 
thoſe unwatered tracts. There the pelican makes her 
neſt; and, in order to cool her young ones, and accuſ- 
tom them to an element they muſt afterwards be con- 
verſant in, brings from afar, in their great gular pouch, 
ſufficient water to fill the neſt : the lion, and other wild 
beaſts, approach and quench their thirſt; yet never in- 
jure the unfledged birds, as if conſcious that their de- 
ſtruction would immediately put a ſtop to thoſe grate- 
fu] ſupplies. | 

The roaring of the lion, which is ſtrong and loud, 
is his ordinary voice; but when he is irritated, his cry 
is ſhorter, repeated more ſuddenly, and is ſtill more 
terrible than the roaring : beſides, he beats his fides 
with his tail, ſtamps with his feet, erects and agitates 
the hair of his head and mane, moves the ſkin of his 
face, ſhews his angry teeth, and lolls out his tongue. 
The roaring of the lion, according to Dr. Sparrman, 
*© conſiſts in a hoarſe inarticulate ſound, which ar the 
ſame time ſeems to have a hollowneſs in it, ſomething 
like that proceeding from a ſpeaking trumpet. The 
ſound is between that of a German # and an , being 
drawn to a great length, and appearing as if it came 
from out of the earth; at the ſame time that, after liſ- 
tening with the greateſt attention, I could not exactly 
hear from what quarter it came. The ſound of the 
hon's voice does not bear the leaſt reſemblance to thun- 
der, as M. de Buffon, tom. ix. p. 22, from the Voy- 
age of Boullaye le Gouz, affirms, it does. In fact, it 
appeared to me to be neither peculiarly piercing nor 


. tremendous ; yet, from its ſlow prolonged note, join- 


ed with nocturnal darkneſs, and the terrible idea one is 
25 apt 
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apt to form to one's ſelf of this animal, it made one 
ſhudder, even in ſuch places as I had an opportunity 
of hearing it in with more ſatisfaction, and without 


having the leaſt occaſion for fear. We could plainly 


perceive by our cattle when the lions, whether they 


roared or not, were reconnoitring us at a ſmall diſtance. 


For in that caſe the hounds did not dare to bark in the 
leaſt, but crept quite cloſe to the Hottentots; and our 
oxen and horſes ſighed deeply, frequently hanging 
back, and pulling ſlowly with all their might at the 
ſtrong ſtraps with which they were tied up to the wag- 
gon. They likewiſe laid themſelves down upon the 
ground and ſtood up alternately, appearing as if they 
did not know what to do with themſelves: or rather 


juſt as if they were in the agonies of death. It is, in- 


deed, a wonderful circumſtance, that the brute crea- 
tion ſhould have been taught merely by nature to be 
in dread of the lion ; for our horſes and oxen were all 
from places where I am certain they could have no 
knowledge of this dreadful adverſary of theirs; fo that 
in this we muſt admire the bounty. of Providence, 
which, while it has ſent ſuch a tyrant as the lion a- 
mongſt the animal creation, has likewiſe taught them to 
diſcern and diſtinguiſh it with trembling and horror.“ 
The lion, when he leaps upon his prey, makes a 
bound of twelve or fifteen feet, falls above it, ſeizes it 
with his fore-feet, tears the fleſh with his claws, and 
then devours it with his teeth. If he chances to miſs 
his leap, he will not, as the Hottentots unanimouſly 
aſſured Dr. Sparrman, follow his prey any farther ; 


but, as though he were aſhamcd, turning round to- 


wards the place where he lay in ambuſh, flowly, and 
ſtep by ſtep, as it were, meaſures the exact length be- 
tween the two points, in order to find how much too 
ſhort of, or beyond, the mark he had taken his leap. 
The lurking- place or the lion is generally choſen near 
« ſpring, or by the fide of a river; where he frequently 

has 
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has an opportunity of catching ſuch animals as come to 
quench their thirſt, 

One would ſuppoſe that the roaring of the lion 
would prove ſerviceable to the other animals, as being 
a warning for them to betake themſelves to flight; but 
as, when he roars, according to all report, he puts his 
mouth to the ground, ſo that the ſound is diffuſed 
_ equally all over the place, without, as we have already 
mentioned, its being poflible to hear from what quar- 
ter 1t comes, the animals are intimidated and ſcared to 
ſuch a degree, as to fly about backwards and forwards 
in the dark to every fide; in conſequence of which, 
they often chance to run on to the very ſpot from 
whence the ſound actually proceeds, and which they 
meant moſt to avoid. | 

Dr. Sparrman, in his account of the lion, detracts 
confiderably from the character of courage and gene- 
roſity generally aſcribed to that animal. It is not in 
magnanimity (ſays he), as many will have it to be, 
but in an infidious and cowardly diſpoſition, blended 
with a certain degree of pride, that the general charac- 
ter of the lion conſiſts; though hunger muſt naturally 
have the effect of now and then inſpiring ſo ſtrong and 
nimble an animal with uncommon intrepidity and cou- 
rage. Moreover, being accuſtomed always itſelf to 
kill its own food, and that with the greateſt caſe, as 
meeting with no reſiſtance, and even frequently to de- 
vour it reeking and weltering in its blood, it cannot 
but be eaſily provoked, and acquire a greater turn for 
cruelty than for generofity: but, on the other hand, 
not being accuſtomed to meet with any refiſtance, it is 
no wonder that, when it does, it ſhould ſometimes be 
faint-hearted and creſt-fallen. A yeoman, a man of 
veracity (Jacob Kok, of Zeekoe-river), related to me 
an adventure he had, in theſe words :---One day, 
walking over his lands with his loaded gun, he unex- 
pectedly met with a lion. Being an excellent ſhot, he 
thought himſelf pretty certain, in the poſition he was 
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in, of killing it, and therefore fired his piece. Un- 
fortunately he did not recollect, that the charge had 
been in it for ſome time, and conſequently was damp; 
ſo that his piece hung fire, and the ball, falling ſhort, 
entered the ground cloſe to the lion. In conſequence 
of this he was ſeized with a panic, and took directly to 
his feet; but being ſoon out of breath, and cloſely pur- 
ſued by the lion, he jumped up on a little heap of 

ſtones, and there made a ſtand, preſenting the butt end 
of his gun to his adverſary, fully reſolved to defend 
his life as well as he could to the utmoſt. My friend 
did not take upon him to determine, whether this po- 
ſition and manner of his intimidated the lion or not: 
it had, however, ſuch an effect upon the creature, that 
it likewiſe made a ſtand; and, what was ſtill more ſin- 
gular, laid itſelf down at the diſtance of a few paces 
from the heap of ſtones ſeemingly quite unconcerned. 
The ſportſman, in the mean while, did not dare ſtir a 
ſtep from the ſpot: beſides, in his flight, he had the 

misfortune to loſe his powder- horn. At length, after | 
waiting a good half hour, the hon roſe up, and at firit | 

went very ſlowly, and ſtep by ſtep, as if it had a mind 5 
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to ſteal off; but as ſoon as it got to a greater diſtance, nm 
it began to bound away at a great rate.” 1 
Dr. Sparman alſo relates the following occurrence, itt A 
as ſerving to ſhew the cowardice and infidious diſpo- . 
ſition of the lion: An elderly Hottentot, in the KB i 
ſervice of a Chriſtian, near the upper part of Sunday =. 
river on the Cambdebo fide, perceived a lion following 1 
him at a great diſtance for two hours together. Thence 1 
he naturally concluded, that the lion only waited for | 1 
the approach of darkneſs, in order to make him his FR 
prey: and in the mean time, could not expect any 1 
other than to ſerve for this fierce animal's ſupper, in- 1 
aſmuch as he had no other weapon of defence than a, FIG 
ſtick, and knew that he could not get home before it | 4:88 
was dark. But, as he was well acquainted with the | +8 
nature of the lion, and the manner of its ſcizing upon 1 | 4 4 
Vol. III. No. 40. Ss its +8 
1 

| 
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its prey, and at the ſame time had leiſure between whiles 
to ruminate on the ways and means in which it was 
moſt likely that his exiſtence would be put an end to, 
he at length hit on a method of ſaving his life. For 
this purpoſe, inſtead of making the beſt of his way 
home, he looked out for a kilpkrans (fo they generally 
call a rocky place level and plain at top, and having a 
perpendicular precipice on one fide of it), and, fitting 
himſelf down on the edge of one of theſe precipices, he - 
found, to his great joy, that the lion likewiſe made a 
halt, and kept the ſame diſtance as before. As ſoon as 
it grew dark, the Hottentot, fliding a little forwards, 
let himſelf down below the upper edge of the precipice 
upon ſome projecting part or cleft of the rock, where 
he could juſt keep himſelf from falling. But in order 
to cheat the lion ſtill more, he ſet his hat and cloak on 
the ſtick, making with it at the ſame time a gentle 
motion juſt over his head, and a little way from the edge 
of the mountain. This crafty expedient had the deſired 
fucceſs. He did not ſtay long in that fituation, before 
the lion came creeping ſoftly towards him like a cat, 
and, miſtaking the ſkin-cloak for the Hottentot himſelf, 
took his leap with ſuch exactneſs and preciſion, as to 
fall headlong down the precipice, directly cloſe to the 
ſnare which had been ſet up for him;”” by which means 
the poor Hottentot was ſafely delivered from his inſi- 
dious enemy. 

This 1s not the only inſtance of lions in Africa being 
enfnared in the midſt of their leap. In the out- houſes 
and waſte · grounds about farms, where a lion has been 
upon the watch for ſome animal and miſled it, or where 
they have other reaſons to expect him, they ſet up the 
figure of a man cloſe by the fide of ſeveral loaded 
guns; ſo that theſe diſcharge themſelves into the body 

of the beaſt at the very inftant that he ſprings or 
throws himſelf upon the dreſſed figure. As this 18 
done with ſo much eaſe and ſucceſs, and as they hard!y 
ever think it worth while in Africa to take lions 15 
3 | 5 
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they ſeldom give themſelves the trouble of catching 
them by means of pit-falls. | | 

ce It is fingular (Dr. Sparman remarks), that the 
lion, which, according to many, always kills his prey 
immediately if it belongs to the brute creation, is re- 
ported frequently, although provoked, to content him- 
ſelf with merely wounding the human ſpecies ; or at 
leaſt to wait ſome time before he gives the fatal blow 
to the unhappy victim he has got under him. In ſe- 
veral places through which J paſſed, they mentioned to 
me by name a father and his two ſons, who were ſaid 
to be ſtill living, and who being on foot near a river 
on their eſtate in ſearch of a lion, this latter had ruſned 
out upon them, and thrown one of them under his 
feet: the two others, however, had time enough to 
ſhoot the lion dead upon the ſpot, which had lain al- 
moſt acroſs the youth ſo nearly and dearly related to | 
them, without having done him any particular hurt. 1 
myſelf ſaw, near the upper part of Duyven-hock-river, 
an elderly Hottentot, who at that time (his wounds 
being ſtill open) bore under one eye and underneath his 
cheek-bone the ghaſtly marks of the bite of a lion, 
which did not think it worth his while to give him any 
other chaſtiſement for having, together with his maſter 
(whom I alſo knew) and ſeveral other Chriſtians, 
hunted him with great intrepidity, though without ſuc- 
ceſs. The converſation ran every where in this part 
of the country upon one Bota, a farmer and captain in- 
the militia, who had lain for ſome time under a lion, 
and had received ſeveral bruiſes from the beaſt, having 
been at the ſame time a good deal bitten by him in- 
one arm, as a token to remember him by; but, upon 
the whole, had in a manner had his life given him by 
this noble animal. The man was ſaid then to be living 
in the diſtrict of Artaquas-kloof.” 

At St. Catherine Cre's church, Leadenhall-ftreet, 
London, proviſion is made, under the will of Sir John 
Gager, who was lord-mayor in the year. 1646, for a 

| V2 ſermon 
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ſermon to be annually preached on the 16th of Novem. 
ber, in commemoration of his happy deliverance from 
a lion which he met in a deſert as he was travelling in 
the Turkiſh dominions, and ſuffered him to paſs un- 
moleſted. The miniſter is to have twenty ſhillings for 
the ſermon, the clerk two ſhillings and fix-pence, and 
the ſexton one ſhilling. The lun of eight pounds 
ſixteen ſhillings and ſix- pence is likewiſe to be diſtri- 
buted among the neceſſitous inhabitants, purſuant to 
the will of Sir John. | 
Sparman, in his remarks on ſuch inſtances of appa- 
rent clemency in the lion, obſerves as follows: 1 
do not know rightly how to account for this merciful 
diſpoſition towards mankind. Does it proceed from 
the lion's greater reſpe& and veneration for man, as 
being equal to, or even a mightier tyrant than, himſelf 
among the animal creation? or is it merely from the 
ſame caprice which has ſometimes induced him not 
only to ſpare the lives of men or brute creatures who 
have been given up to him for prey, but even to careſs 
them, and treat them with the greateſt kindneſs ? 
W hims and freaks of this kind have perhaps in a great 
meaſure acquired the lion the reputation it has for ge- 
nerofity ; but I cannot allow this ſpecious name, ſacred 
only to virtue, to be laviſhed upon a wild beaſt. Slaves, 
indeed, and wretches of ſervile minds, are wont with 
this attribute to flatter their greateſt tyrants ; but with 
what ſhow of reaſon can this attribute be beſtowed up- 
on the moſt powerful tyrant among quadrupeds, be- 
cauſe it does not exerciſe an equal degree of cruelty 
upon all occaſions? That the lion does not, like the 
wolf, tiger, and ſome other beaſts of prey, kill a great 
deal of game or cattle at one time, perhaps proceeds 
from this, that, while he is employed in attacking one 
or two of them, the remainder fly farther than it ac- 
cords with the natural indolence of this beaſt to follow 
them. If this be called generoſity, a cat may be ſtyled 
generous with reſpect to the rats; as I have ſeen _ | 
1 | : creaturs 
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creature in the fields among a great number of the lat- 
ter, where ſhe could have made a great havock at once, 
ſeize on a ſingle one only, and run off with it. The 
lion and the cat, likewiſe, very much reſemble each 
other, in partly ſleeping out, and partly in paſſing a- 
way in a quiet inactive ſtate, a great part of their time, 
in which hunger does not urge them to go in queſt of 
their prey.” | | 

The lion's ſtrength, as already obſerved, is very 
great. Mr. Sparman informs us, that “ this animal 
was once ſeen at the Cape to take an heifer in his 
mouth, and, though the legs of the latter dragged on the 
ground, yet ſeemed to carry her off with the ſame eaſe 
as a cat does rat. It likewiſe leaped over a broad dike 
with her, without the leaſt difficulty. A buffalo per- 
haps would be too cumberſome for this beaſt of prey, 
notwithſtanding his ſtrength, to ſeize and carry off 
with him in the ſame manner above mentioned. TWO 
yeomen, upon Whoſe veracity I can place ſome confi- 
dence, gave me the following account relative to this 
matter. Being hunting near Boſhieſman-river with ſe- 
veral Hottentots, they perceived a lion dragging a buf- 
falo from the plain to a neighbouring woody hill. They, 
however, ſoon forced it to quit its prey, in order to 
make a prize of it themſelves; and found that this 
wild beaſt had had the ſagacity to take out the buffa- 
lo's large and unwieldy entrails, in order to be able the 
eaſter to make off with the fleſhy and more eatable part 
of the carcaſe. The lion's ſtrength, however, 1s ſaid 
not to be ſufficient alone to get the better of ſo large 
and ſtrong an animal as the buffalo; but, in order to 
make it his prey, this fierce creature is obliged to have 
recourſe both to agility and ſtratagem; inſomuch, that, 
ſtealing on the buffalo, it faſtens with both its paws 
upon the noſtrils and mouth of the beaſt, and keeps 
ſqueezing them eloſe together, till at length the creature 
is ſtrangled, wearied out, and dies. A certain colo- 
niſt, according to report, had had an opportunity of 
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= NATURAL HISTORY 
ſeeing an attack of this kind; and others had reaſon to 
conclude, that ſomething of this nature had paſſed, 
from ſeeing buffaloes, which had eſcaped from the 
clutches of lions, and bore the marks of the claws of 
theſe animals about their mouth and noſe. They aſ- 
ſerted, however, that the lion itſelf riſked its life in 
ſuch attempts, eſpecially if any other buffalo was at 
hand to reſcue that which was attacked. It was faid, 
that a traveller once had an opportunity of ſeeing a fe- 
male buffalo with her calf, defended by a river at her 
back, keep for a long time at bay five lions which had 
partly ſurrounded her; but did not, at leaſt as long as 
the traveller looked on, dare to attack her. The lion 
will ſometimes ſpring on the back of the buffalo, and 
upon horſes, by which means they become an eaſy prey: 
the hon never quitting his hold till they fink down in 
the agonies of death. I have been informed, from 
very good authority, that on a plain to the eaſt of 

Kromme-river, a lion had been gored and trampled to 
death by a herd of cattle ; having, urged probably by 
hunger, ventured to attack them in broad day-light.” 
This the reader will, perhaps, not ſo much wonder at, 
when he is told, that in the day-time, and upon an open 
plain, twelve or ſixteen dogs will eaſily get the better of 
a large lion. Nor is there any neceſſity, Dr. Sparman 
ſays, for the dogs with which the lion is to be hunted 
to be very large and trained up to the ſport, as M. de 
Buffon thinks they ſhould be, the buſineſs being per- 
fectly well accompliſhed with common farm-houſe dogs. 
When theſe have got pretty near the hon, the latter, 
from a greatneſs of ſoul, does not offer to fly any far- 
ther, but fits himſelf down. The hounds then ſurround 
him, and, ruſhing on him all at once, are thus, with 
their united ſtrength, able to tear in pieces, almoſt in 
an inſtant, the ſtrongeſt of all wild beaſts. It is ſaid, 
that he has ſeldom time to give more than two or three 
flight ſtrokes with his paws (each of which ftrokes is 


infant death) to an equal number of his aſſailants. 
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de Buffon aſſerts alſo, that the lion may be hunted on 
horſeback, but that the horſes as well as the dogs muſt 
be trained to it. Dr. Sparman, however, aſſures us, 
that the coloniſts hunt the lion with common hunting 
horſes. | 

It is ſaid, that horſes in battle, or in other 0 e 
enterprizes, ſuffer themſelves more willingly to be ca- 
pariſoned by their riders than at other times. This 
circumſtance Dr. Sparman likewiſe remarked in theſe 
animals on the above expeditions. © Our horſes (ſays 
he), the very ſame as had ſeveral times, in the manner 
above mentioned, ſhewn their diſquietude when the 
lion happened to be in the vicinity of them, and which 
were not in the leaſt trained to the chace, once. exhi- 
bited a ſpirit in the purſuit of two large lions, equal to 
that which they had ſhewn at other times in chaſing 
the timid gazels; though, in fact, hunting horſes 
ſeem to partake much more of their maſter's pleaſure 
in the chace. I remember, in particular, at Agter 
Bruntjes Hoogte, I rode a horſe, which, by a tremu- 
lous ſpund iſſuing from its cheſt, cocking up its ears, 
and prancing and capering, diſcovered, in an unequi- 
vocal manner, its ardour for the chace, whenever it 
came in ſight of the larger kind of game. There have 
ever been inſtances of hunting horſes, who, when the 
hunter has jumped off their backs in order to diſcharge 


his piece, but has miſſed his mark, have in their eager- 


neſs for the chace, not allowed him time ſufficient to 
mount again, but followed the game alone for hours 


together, cloſe at its very heels, in all its turnings and 
windings.” | 


The chace of the lion on horſeback is carried on at 


the Cape in the following manner, as deſcribed by Dr. 
Sparman.---< It is only on the plains that the hunters 
venture to go out on horſeback in this chace. If the 
lion keeps in ſome coppice or wood, on a rifing ground, 
they endeayour to teize it with dogs till it comes out; 
they likewiſe prefer going together two or more in 
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NATURAL. HISTORY 
number, in order to be able to aſſiſt and reſcue each 
other, in caſe the firſt ſhot ſhould not take place. When 
the lion ſees the hunters at a great diſtance, it is uni- 
verſally allowed that he takes to his heels as faſt as he 
can, in order to get out of their fight ; but, if they 
chance to diſcover him at a ſmall diſtance from them, 
he is then ſaid to walk off in a ſurly manner, but with- 
out putting himſelf in the leaſt hurry, as though he 
was above ſhewing any fear, when he finds himſelf diſ- 
covered or hunted. He is therefore reported like- 
wiſe, when he finds himſelf purſued with vigour, to be. 
ſoon provoked to reſiſtance, or at leaſt he diſdains any 
longer to fly. Conſequently he flackens his pace, and 
at length only ſlides ſſowly off, ſtep by ſtep, all the 
while eying his purſuers aſkaunt ; and finally makes a 
full ftop, and turning round upon them, and at the 
fame time giving himſelf a ſhake, roars with a ſhort 
and ſharp tone, in order to ſhew his indignation, being 
ready to ſeize on them, and tear them in pieces. This 
is now preciſely the time for the hunters to be upon 
the ſpot, or elſe to get as ſoon as poſſible within a cer- 
tain diſtance of him, yet ſo as at the ſame time to keep 
a proper diftance from each other ; and he that is near- 
eſt, or 1s moſt advantageouſly poſted, and has the beſt 
mark of that part of the lion's body which contains 
his heart and lungs, muſt be the firſt to jump off his 
horſe, and, ſecuring the bridle by putting it round his 
arm, diſcharge his piece ; then, in an inttant recover- 
ing his ſeat, muſt ride obliquely athwart his compani- 
ons; and, in fine, giving his horſe the reins, muſt truſt 
entirely to the ſpeed and fear of this latter to convey 
him out of the reach of the fury of the wild beaſt, in 
caſe he has only wounded him, or has abſolutely miſſed 
him. In either of theſe caſes, a fair opportunity pre- 
ſents itſelf for ſome of the other hunters to jump off 
their horſes directly, as they may then take their aim 
and diſcharge their pieces with greater coolne!s and 
certainty. Should this ſhot likewiſe miſs, (which, 
: however, 
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however, ſeldom happens), the third ſportſman rides 
after the lion, which at that inſtant is in purſuit of the 
firſt or the ſecond, and, ſpringing off his horſe, fires 
his piece, as ſoon as he has got within a proper diſtance, 
and finds a ſufficiently- convenient part of the animal 
preſent itſelf, eſpecially obliquely from behind. If now 
the lion turns upon him too, the other hunters turn 
again, in order to come to his reſcue with the charge 
which they loaded with on horſeback while they were 
flying from the wild beaſt, No inſtance has ever been 


known of any misfortune happening to the hunters in 


chacing the lion on horſeback. The African coloniſts, 


who are born in, or have had the courage to remove 


into, the more remote parts of Africa, which are ex- 


poſed to the ravages of wild beafts, are moſtly good 


markſmen, and are far from wanting courage. The 


lion that has the boldneſs to ſeize on their cattle, which 
are the moſt valuable part of their property, ſome- 
times at their very doors, is as odious to them as he 
is dangerous and noxious. They conſequently ſeek 
out theſe animals, and hunt them with the greateſt ar- 
dour and glee, with a view to exterminate them.“ 

The lion is a long- lived animal, although naturaliſts 
have differed greatly as to the preciſe period of its ex- 
iſtence. Buffon limits it to twenty, or twenty-two 
years at moſt. It is however certain, that it lives much 
beyond that time. The great lion, called Pompey, 
which died in the year 1760, was known to have been 
in the Tower above ſeventy years; and one, brought 
from the river Gambia, died there not long ago at the 
age of ſixty-three.---Several of theſe animals have been 
bred in the Tower; ſo that the time of their geſtation, 
| the number they produce, and the time of their arriv- 

ing at perfection, are all pretty well known. 

The fleſh of the lion is ſaid to have a ſtrong, diſa- 
greeable, flavour; yet it is frequently eaten by the ne- 
Er0cs,--- The ſkin, which was formerly a robe of diſ- 
tinction for heroes, is now made uſe of by thoſe people 
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as 2 mantle or a bed. They alſo preſerve the greaſe, 
Which is of a penetrating nature, and is uſed in medicine, 


nx I1iGKIS ok TFiGEktR. 


THE tiger is the moſt rapacious and deſtructive of 
all carnivorous animals. Pierce without provocation, 
and cruel without neceſſity, its thirſt for blood is inſa- 
tiable: though glutted with flaughter, it continues its 
carnage, nor ever gives up ſo long as a ſingle object 
remains in its ſight: flocks and herds fall indiſcrimi- 
nate victims to its fury: it fears neither the ſight nor 
the oppoſition of man, whom it frequently makes its 
prey; and it is even ſaid to prefer human fleſh to that 
of any other animal. | 
Ihe fize of this animal, according to ſome authors, 
is larger, and, according to others, ſomewhat leſs, than 
the lion. M. de la Landemagon aſſures us, that he 
has ſeen a tiger in the Eaſt-Indies fifteen feet long, in- 
cluding undoubtedly the length of the tail, which, ſup- 
poſing it to be four feet, makes the body about eleven 
feet in length. This is called the royal tiger; and is 
indeed of a moſt tremendous bulk; Hyder Ally pre- 
ſented one to the Nabob of Arcot, which meaſured 
eighteen feet in length. The head of the tiger is 
large and roundiſh ; and the ears are ſhort, and at a 
great diſtance from each other. The form of the body 
has a great reſemblance to that of the panther. The 
ſkin is of a darkiſh yellow colour, ſtriped with long 
black ſtreaks; the hair is ſhort, excepting on the ſides 
of the head, where it is about four inches long. The 
point of the tail is black, and the reſt of it is inter- 
ſperſed with black rings. His legs and claws reſemble 
thoſe of the lion, only the legs are much ſhorter in 
proportion to the ſize of the animal. 

The tiger is more ferocious, cruel, and ſavage, than 
the lion. Although gorged with carnage, his thirſt 
for blood is not appeaſed ; he ſeizes and tears in pieces 
a new prey with equal fury and rapacity, the very 3 
5 8 | | men 
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ment after devouring a former one; he lays waſte the 
country he inhabits; he neither dreads the aſpe& nor 
the weapons of men; puts to death whole troops of 
domeſtic animals ; and attacks young elephants, rhi- 
noceros's, and ſometimes even braves the lion himſelf. 
The tiger ſeems to have no other inſtinct, but a con- 
ſtant thirſt after blood, a blind fury which knows no 
bounds or diſtinction, and which often ſtimulates him 
to devour his own young, and to tear the mother in 
pieces for endeavouring to defend them. He lies in 
wait on the banks of rivers, & c. where the heat of the 
climate obliges other animals to repair for drink. Here 
he ſeizes his prey, or rather multiplies his maſſacres ; 
for he no ſooner kills one animal, than he flies with 
equal fury upon the next, with no other view but to 
plunge his head into their bodies and drink their blood. 
However, when he kills a large animal, as a horſe or a 
buffalo, he ſometimes does not tear out the entrails on 
the ſpot; but, to prevent any interruption, he drags 
them off to the wood, which he performs with incre- 
dible ſwiftneſs. This is a ſufficient ſpecimen of the 
ſtrength of this rapacious animal. They ſeldom pur- 
ſue their Prey ; but bound upon it from the place of 
their ambuſh, with an elaſticity, and from a diſtance, 
ſcarcely. credible. It is highly probable, that, from 


this circumſtance, the tiger may derive its name, which, 


in the Armenian language, ſignifies an arrow; to the 
flight of which this creature may very properly be com- 
pared, in the quickneſs and agility of its bounds. 
Neither force, reſtraint, or violence, can tame the 
tiger. He is equally irritated with good as with bad 
treatment: he tears the hand which nouriſhes him with 
equal fury as that which adminiſters blows: he roars 
and is: enraged at the fight of every living creature, 
Almoſt every natural hiſtorian agrees in this horrible 
character. | 5 5 
A beautiful young male tiger, lately brought over 
from China in the Pitt Eaſt-Indiaman, at the age of 
1 t 2 ten 
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ten months, was ſo far domeſticated, as to admit every 


kind of familiarity from the people on-board. It 


| ſeemed to be quite harmleſs, and was as playful as a 


kitten. It frequently ſlept with the failors in their 
hammocks; and would ſuffer two or three of them to 
repoſe their heads upon its back, as upon a pillow, 
whilſt it lay ſtretched out upon the deck. In return 
for this, it would, however, now and then ſteal their 
meat. Having one day taken a piece of beef from the 
carpenter, he followed the animal, took the meat out of 
its mouth, and beat it ſeverely. for the theft ; which 
puniſhment it ſuffered with all the patience of a dog, 
It would frequently run out on the bowſprit ; climb 
about the ſhip like a cat; and perform a number of 


tricks, with an agility that was truly aſtoniſhing. There 


was a dog on-board the ſhip, with which it would of- 
ten play in the moſt diverting manner.--- From theſe 
circumſtances, one might be led to ſuppoſe, that the 
diſpoſition of the tiger, like that of many other ani- 
mals, was capable of ſome degree of culture. But it 
ought to be remembered, that, at. the time this one 
was taken on-board the ſhip, it was only a month or 
fix weeks old; and, when arrived in this country, it 
had not quite completed a year. How much longer 
its good humour might have continued, it is impoſſible 
to ſay: but it is much to be doubted whether the ſame 
innocent playtulneſs would have formed a part of its 

character when arrived at its full ſtate of maturity. 
There is a ſort of cruelty in their devaſtations, un- 
known to the generous lion ; as well as a poltroonry 
in their ſudden retreat on any diſappointment. © 1 
was informed (ſays Mr. Pennant) by very good au- 
thority, that in the beginning of this century, ſome 
gentlemen and ladies, being on a party of pleaſure, un- 
der a ſhade of trees, on the banks of a river in Bengal, 
obſerved a tiger preparing for its fatal ſpring ; one of 
the ladies, with amazing preſence of mind, laid hold of 
an umbrella, and furled it full in the animal's face, 
3 | which 
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which inſtantly retired, and gave the company oppor- 
tunity of removing from ſo terrible a neighbour. A- 
nother party had not the ſame good fortune: a tiger 


darted among them while they were at dinner, ſeized . 


on one gentleman, and carried him off, and he never 
more was heard of.” A fate ſimilarly ſhocking was 
experienced by the ſon of Sir Hector Munro, who with 
a ſhooting party, in Saugur- iſland, in the Eaſt-Indies, 
was ſeized by a tiger. The particulars are copied 
from a letter written to England by one of the party, 
dated December 23, 1792, as follows: © Yeſterday 
morning, Mr. Downey, of the company's troops, Lieu- 
tenant Pyefinch, and poor Mr. Munro, and I, went on 
ſhore on Saugur-iſland to ſhoot deer; we ſaw innu- 
merable tracks of tigers and deer, but ſtill were indu- 
ced to purſue our ſport. About half paſt three we ſat 
down on the edge of the jungle to eat ſome cold meat 
ſent us from the ſhip, and had juſt commenced our 
meal, when Mr. Pyefinch and a black ſervant told us 
that there was a fine deer within ſix yards of us: Mr, 
Downey and I immediately jumped up to take our 
guns---mine was the neareſt, and I had but juſt laid 
hold of it, when I heard a roar, like thunder, and ſaw 
an immenſe royal tiger ſpring on the unfortunate Mun. 
ro, who was fitting down; in a moment his head was 
in the beaft's mouth, which ruſhed into the jungle with 
him, with as much eaſe as I could lift a kitten, tearing 
him through the thickeſt buſhes and trees---every 
thing yielding to his monſtrous ſtrength. The agonies 
of horror, regret, and, I muſt fay, fear (for there were 
two tigers, a male and female), ruſhed on us at once; 
the only effort I could make was to fire at him, though 
the poor youth was till in his mouth. I relied partly 
on Providence, partly on my own aim, and fired a 
muſquet. I ſaw the tiger ſtagger and agitated. Mr. 
Downey then fired two ſhots. and I one more. We 
retired from the jungle, and a few minutes after Mr. 
Munro came up to us, all over blood, and fell; we 
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took him on our backs to the boat, and got every me. 
dical aſſiſtance for him from the Valentine Indiaman, 
which lay at anchor near the iſland ; but in vain. He 
lived twenty-four hours in the extreme of torture ; his 
head and ſkull were all torn and broke to pieces, and 
he was wounded by the beaſt's claws all over his neck 
and ſhoulders ; but it was better to take him away, 
though irrecoverable, than leave him to be devoured 
limb by limb. I muſt obſerve, there was a large fire 
blazing cloſe to us, compoſed of ten or a dozen whole 
trees: I made it myſelf on purpoſe to keep tigers off, 
as I had always heard it would. There were eight or 
ten of the natives about us; many ſhot had been fired 
at the place, and much noiſe and laughing at the time; 
but this ferocious animal diſregarded all. The human 
mind cannot form an idea of the ſcene; it turned my 
very ſoul within me. The beaſt was about four and 
a half feet high, and nine long. His head appeared as 
large as an ox's, his eyes darted fire; and his roar, 
when he firſt ſeized his prey, will never be out of my 
recollection.“ . | 

The tiger attacks all forts of animals, even the 
lion; and it has been known that both have periſhed 
in their combats. There is in ſome parts of India a 
popular notion, that the rhinoceros and the tiger are in 
friendſhip, becauſe they are often found near each 
other. But, according to Mr, Pennant, the fact is, 
that the rhinoceros, like the hog, loves to wallow in 
the mire; and on that account frequents the banks of 
rivers: the tiger, to quench its raging thirſt, 1s met 
with in places contiguous to them. | 

Father Tachard gives an account of a battle between 
a tiger and two elephants, at Siam ; of which he was 
an eye-witneſs. The heads and part of the trunks of 
the elephants were defended from the claws of the ti 
ger by a covering made for the purpoſe. They were 
placed in the midſt of a large incloſure. - One of them 
was ſuffered to approach the tiger, which was _ 
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dy cords, and received two or three heavy blows from 
the trunk of the elephant upon its back, which beat it 
to the ground, where it lay for ſonie time as if it were 
dead : but, though this attack had a good deal abated 
its fury, it was no ſooner untied, than, with a horrible 
roar, it made a ſpring at the elephant's trunk, which 
that animal dexterouſly avoided by drawing it up; 
and, receiving the tiger on its tuſks, threw it up into 
the air. The two elephants were then allowed to 
come up; and, after giving it ſeveral heavy blows, 
would undoubtedly have killed it, if an end had not 
been put to the combat. Under ſuch reſtraints and 
diſadvantages, we cannot wonder that the iſſue was 
unfavourable to the tiger. We may, however, by 
this, judge of its great ſtrength and fierceneſs, - that, 
after being diſabled by the firſt attack of the elephant, 
uhilſt it was held by its cords, it would venture to 
continue ſuch an unequal engagement. 

Pliny has been frequently taken to taſk by the mo- 
derns, for calling the tiger animal tremendæ velocitatis : 
they allow it great agility in its bounds, but deny it 
ſwiftneſs in purſuit. Two travellers of authority, how. 
ever, both eye- witneſſes, confirm what Pliny fays : 
the one indeed only mentions in general its vaſt fleet- 
neſs; the other ſaw a trial between one and a ſwift 
horſe, whoſe rider eſcaped merely by getting in time 
amidſt a circle of armed men. The chaſe of this ani- 
mal was a favourite diverſion with the great Cam- hi, 
the Chineſe monarch, in whoſe company Mr. Bell, 
that entertaining traveller, and the Pere Gerbilion, ſaw 
theſe proofs of the tiger's ſpeed. 

The tiger, according to Mr. Pennant, is peculiar to 
Aſia; and is found as far north as China and Chineſe 
Tartary, and about lake Aral and the Altaic moun- 
tains. It inhabits mount Ararat and Hyrcania, of old 
famous for its wild beaſts; but the greateſt numbers, 
the largeſt, and the moſt cruel, are met with in India 
and its iſlands, In Sumatra the natives are fo infatu- 


ated, 
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ated, that they ſeldom kill them, having a notion that 
they are animated by the ſouls of their anceſtors. 

The tiger has always been a more rare animal than 
the lion; and yet brings forth an equal number of 
young, namely, four or five at a litter. The female is 
furious at all times; but, when her young are attempt- 
ed to be taken from her, her rage is redoubled: ſhe 
braves every danger; ſhe purſues the raviſhers, who 
are obliged, when hard preſſed, to drop one of the 
young in order to retard her motion; ſhe ſtops, takes 
it up, and carries it into ſome ſecret part of the foreſt; 
but ſhe inſtantly returns and purſues the hunters into 
their villages or boats. | 

The tiger moves the ſkin of his face, grinds his 
teeth, and roars, like the lion; but the ſound of his 
voice is different. 8 

The ſkin of this animal is much eſteemed all over 
the Eaſt, particularly in China. The mandarins cover 
their ſeats of juſtice with it; and, during the winter, 
uſe it for cuſhions and pillows. 


Txt PARDUS, ox PANTHER. 


THIS animal is about the ſize of a large dog, and 
has a great reſemblance to a domeſtic cat. The tongue 
is rough, and remarkably red; the teeth are ſtrong and 
ſharp; the ſkin is exceedingly beautiful, being of a 
yellow colour, variegated with roundiſh black ſpots, 
and the hair is ſhort. It has a cruel and ferocious al- 
pet; his motions are briſk and lively; his cry re- 
ſembles the grow! of an enraged dog, but is more 
ſtrong and rough. | ” 

The panther inhabits Africa, from Barbary to the 
remoteſt parts of Guinea. This ſpecies is next in ſize 
to the tiger ; next to it in cruelty, and in its. general 
-enmity to the animal creation : it is to Africa what the 
former is to Aſia, with this alleviation, that it prefers 
the fleſh of brutes to that of mankind ; but, when preſ- 


ſed with hunger, attacks every living creature without 
| diſtinction. 
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diſtinction. Its manner of taking its prey is the ſame 
with that of the tiger, always by ſurpriſe, either lurk- 
ing in thickets or creeping on its belly till it comes 
within reach: it vill alſo climb up trees in purſuit of 


monkies and leſſer animals; ſo that nothing is ſecure 


from its attacks. He is not ſo perfectly ungovernable 
as the tiger: but, notwithſtanding all attempts to ren- 
der him obedient and tractable, he may rather be ſaid 
to be ſubdued than tamed ; for he never entirely loſes 
his natural ferocity. Accordingly, when kept with a 
view to the hunting of bucks, goats, or other animals, 
great care is neceſſary in training him, and ſtill greater 
in conducting him. When leading out to the field, 
they put him in a cage and carry him on a cart. When 
the game is ſprung, they open the door of the cage; 
he inſtantly ſprings towards the animal, often ſeizes 
him in a few bounds, throws him to the ground, and 
ſtrangles him. But, if he happens to miſs his aim, he 
becomes mad with rage, and ſometimes falls upon his 
maſter, who, in order to prevent accidents of this kind, 
generally carries along with him pieces of fleſh, or per- 
haps alamb or a kid, which he throws to him in order 
to appeaſe his fury. Ts 
The ancients were well acquainted with theſe ani- 
mals. Theſe, and the leopards, were the variæ and 
fardi of the old writers: one ſhould think that the 
Romans would have exhauſted the deſerts of Africa by 
the numbers they drew from thence for their public 
ſhows. Scaurus exhibited at one time one hundred and 
fifty panthers ; Pompey the Great, four hundred and 
ten; Auguſtus, four hundred and twenty. Probably 
they thinned the coaſts of Mauritania of theſe animals, 
but they ſtill ſyarm in the ſouthern parts of Guinea, --- 
Oppian deſcribes two ſpecies of panthers, a large ſpe- 
cies and a ſmall one; the firſt of which has a ſhorter 
tail than the other, and may poſſibly be this kind. 
An animal of this ſpecies is found in Buckharia, called 
there babr : it is ſeven feet long, very deſtructive to 
Vol. III. No. 40. U u horſes, 
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horſes, and even camels; the ſkin is fine, and valued 
in Ruſſia at one pound fterling.---In China there is a 
moſt remarkable kind, called there louchu, whoſe ſkins 
ſell at fix pounds ſterling a-piece. It muſt here alſo 
be obſerved, that there are in the furriers ſhops in Lon. 
don, ſkins in moſt reſpets reſembling thoſe of the 
panther; which, they aſſure us, come from the Spaniſh 
ſettlements in the Weſt Indies: theſe ſkins equal thoſe 
of the old continent in beauty and fize. 

M. Buffon denies the panther to be an inhabitant of 
America, in which he was contradicted by Mr. Pen- 
nant, who aſſerted that the ſame animal was found 
there; in his third edition of quadrupeds, however, 
(2 vols. 4to.) he corrects this miſtake, in the follow- 
ing words: © In my former edition, I uſed ſome ar- 
guments in favour of theſe animals being alſo natives of 
South America. I had ſeen the ſkins at the furriers 
ſhops, which had been brought from the Brazils : but, 
as that country has a great intercourſe with Congo 
and Angola on account of the ſlave-trade, I have no 
doubt but that they were brought from thoſe king- 
doms, and re-exported to Europe. The largeſt con- 
generous animals that South America has is the Bra- 
filian, hereafter to be noticed.” 


TRE LEOPARDUS, ox LEOPARD. 


THIS ſpecies 1s leſs than the former ; its length 
from the noſe to the tail is only four feet ; and its tail 
is two feet long. It is of a lively yellow colour, mark- 
ed on the back and ſides with ſmall ſpots, diſpoſed in 
circles, and placed pretty cloſely together ; its face 
and legs are marked with fingle ſpots ; its breaſt and 
belly are covered with longer hairs than the reſt of its 
body, of a whitiſh colour; the ſpots on its tail are 
large and oblong. | 

It inhabits Senegal and Guinea, and ſpares neither 
man nor beaſt, When the beafts of chace fail, the 
leopards deſcend in crowds from the interior av of 

| rica, 
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Africa, and make vaſt havock among the numerous 
herds that cover the rich meadows of the Lower Gui- 
nea: they tear their prey in pieces with both claws 
and teeth, and, though perpetually devouring, they are 
always thin; the panthers are their enemies, and de- 
ſtroy numbers of them. The negroes take them in 
itfalls covered at the top with ſlight hurdles, on which 
is placed ſome fleſh as a bait : when they have killed 
one, they feaſt on its fleſh, which is ſaid to be as white 
as veal, and very well taſted. The negreſſes make 
beads or collars of its teeth, and attribute to them cer- 
tain virtues. The ſkins are frequently brought to 
Europe, and are reckoned very valuable. Buffon ſays, 
that when it is of a bright yellow, and has its ſpots 
black and well defined, one ſkin will fetch eight or ten 
louis d'ors. | 5 
In Aſia, it is found in the mountains of Caucaſus, 
from Perſia to India; and alſo in China, where it is 
called poupi. The Buckharian traders, who often bring 
their ſkins to Ruſſia, call them bars. It inhabits Ara- 
bia alſo, where it is called nemr. It is ſaid that in that 
country, as well as Egypt, it does no hurt to man un- 
leſs provoked; but will enter houſes by night and de- 
{troy cats. The manners and diſpoſitions of the leo- 
pard are ſimilar to thoſe of the panther; but we have 
not heard of his being ever trained to hunting, or any 
way tamed. This ſpecies ſeems to be ſubject to more 
varieties than the former; but theſe affect chiefly the 
darkneſs or lightneſs of its colour. In the Tower of 
London is a black variety of the leopard, brought 
from Bengal by Warren Haſtings, Eſq. The colour 
univerſally is a duſky black, ſprinkled over with ſpots 
of a gloſſy black, diſpoſed in the ſame forms as thoſe 
of the leopard: on turning aſide the hair, beneath ap- 
pears a tinge of the natural colour. | 
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TRE SMALLER LEOPARD. 


I HIS ſpecies is not half the bulk of the former; 
its tail is alſo ſhorter in proportion, and tapers to a 
point, whereas the tails of the panther and great leo. 
pard are of equal thickneſs from top to bottom ; its face 
is ſpotted with black ; it has a great black ſpot on each 
fide of its upper lip; its breaſt is marked with ſmall 
ſpots ; its belly is white ſpotted with black ; its back, 
fides, and rump, are covered with hair of a bright vel- 
low, marked with circles of ſpots like the former, but 
the circles are leſs. One of theſe was kept ſome years 
ago in the Tower, and ſeemed a good-natured animal, 


Taz HUNTING LEOPARD. 


THIS animal is of the ſize of a large greyhound, 
of a long make, and has long legs and a narrow cheſt; 
it has a ſmall head; its eyes are of a pale orange; the 
end of its noſe black; a duſky line runs from each 
corner of the mquth to the corner of each eye; its 
ears are ſhort, and of a tawny colour, marked with a 
brown bar; its face, chin, and throat, are of a pale 
yellowiſh brown; the face is ſlightly ſpotted, and the 
body is of a light tawny brown, marked with numbers 
of ſmall round black ſpots, not in circles, but each diſ- 
tint. The ſpots on the outſide of the legs are larger; 
the hair on the top of the neck is longer than the reſt; 
that on the belly is white and very long; the tail is of 
a reddiſh brown, longer than the body, marked above 
with large black ſpots, with very long hair on the un- 
der fide, 

It inhabits India, and is tamed and trained for the 
chace of antelopes; it is carried in a ſmall kind of wag- 
gon, chained and hood-winked, till it approaches the 
herd. W hen firſt unchained, it does not immediately 
make its attempt, but winds along the ground, ftop- 
ping and concealing itſelf till it gets a proper advan- 
tage, then darts on the animals with ſurpriſing * 

N nels; 
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neſs, and overtakes them by the rapidity of its bounds; 
but if it does not ſucceed in its firſt efforts, conſiſting 
of five or ſix amazing leaps, it miſſes its prey; loſing 
its breath, and finding itſelf unequal in ſpeed, it ſtands 
ſtill, gives up the point for that time, and readily re- 
turns to its maſter. This ſpecies is called in India, 
chittah : it is uſed for the taking of jackals, as well as 
other animals, 


Tuz OUNCE. 


THIS ſpecies is of a ſtrong make, has a long back 
and ſhort ſpotted legs; and is about three feet and an 
half in length from the noſe to the tail; the tail full of 
hair, with large black ſpots, 1s upwards of three feet ; 
its head 1s large, marked with ſmall round ſpots ; its 
ears are ſhort; the hair on the body 1s long ; its colour 
aſh, tinged with yellow ; behind each ear it has a large 
black ſpot ; the upper part of its neck is allo varied 
with large ſingle ſpots; it has alſo long ſpots almoi 
touching each other along the ſides of the back. 

In inhabits Barbary, Perſia, Hyrcania, and China, 
the Bucharian and Altaic chain, and to the weſt of 
Lake Baikil. It is an animal of a more gentle and mild 
nature than moſt of the preceding, and is, like the laſt, 
uſed for the chace of antelopes, and even hares: but, 
inſtead of being conveyed in a waggon like the panther 
or hunting leopard, it is carried on the crupper on 
horſeback, and is as much under command as a ſetting 
dog, and returns at the leaſt call, and jumps up behind 
its maſter; it is ſuppoſed to be the panther of Pliny, 
and the leſſer panther of Oppian : their ſkins are 
brought from China, and ſold in Ruſſia for twenty ſhi'. 
lings a- piece, 


Tur BRASILIAN TIGER, os JAGUAR. 


THE hair of this animal is of a bright tawny co- 
lour; the top of its back is marked with long ſtripes of 
black; its ſides with Irregular oblong ſpots, open in 
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the middle, the middle of theſe is of the ground colour 
of the hair; the thighs and legs are marked with full 
black ſpots ; the breaſt and belly are whitiſh ; the tail 


zs not ſo long as the body; the upper deep tawny, 


with large irregular black ſpots, the lower with ſmall: 


ſpots. 


It grows to the ſize of a wolf, or even larger, and in. 
habits the hotteſt parts of South America, from the 
iſthmus of Darien to Buenos Ayres; it is fierce and 
deſtructive to man and beaſt. Like the tiger, it plun- 
ges its head into the body of its prey, and ſucks out 
the blood before it devours it; it makes a great noiſe 
in the night like the howling of a hungry dog; it is a 
very cowardly animal, and eaſily put to flight, either 
by the ſhepherds dogs or by a lighted torch, as it is 
afraid of fire; it lies in ambuſh near the ſides of rivers, 
where it ſometimes fights a ſingular combat with the 
crocodile. When the jaguar comes to drink, the cro- 


codile, ready to ſurpriſe any animal that approaches, 


raiſes his head out of the water ; the former inſtantly 
ſtrikes its claws into the eyes, the only penetrable part 
of this dreadful reptile, who immediately dives under 
water, pulling his enemy along with him, where they 
commonly both periſh. 


Tus MEXICAN TIGER. 


THIS animal is about four times the ſize of a ye 
cat, and is very ſtrongly made; its upper parts are of a 
bright tawny, its ſides whitiſh, marked length-ways 
with long ſtripes of black, hollow, and tawny in the 
middle, in which are ſprinkled ſome ſmall black ſpots; 
from the neck towards the ſhoulders point others of 
the ſame colour; a black ſtripe extends along the back 
from head to tail; there is alſo a black ſtripe from the 
noſtrils to the corner of the eyes; its forehead is ſpot- 
ted with black ; its legs are whitiſh, varied with ſmall 
black ſpots; the tail is alſo ſpotted with ſmall ſpots 


near its baſe, and with larger near the end, which is 
| 3 dlack. 
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black. An animal, ſuppoſed to be the female of this 
ſpecies, was ſhewn ſome years ago in London. Its 

oulders were both barred and ſpotted ; the tail not 
ſo long as the body, with large ſpots above and ſmall 
beneath. 

It inhabits Mexico, the neighbourhood of Cartha- 
gena and Braſil, lives in the mountains, and is very 
- voracious, but afraid of mankind ; it preys on calves, 
and different forts of game, lurks amidſt the leaves of 
trees, and ſometimes will extend itſelf along the 
boughs as if dead, till the monkies, tempted by natu- 
ral curioſity, approaching to examine it, become its 
prey. Buffon ſays, of all ſpotted animals, the ſkin of 
the male of this ſpecies is unqueſtionably the moſt 
beautiful, and the moſt elegantly variegated. Even 
that of the leopard is not to be compared with it for 
vivacity of colours, and ſymmetry of defign ; far leſs 
thoſe of the jaguar, panther, and ounce. But in the 
female the colours are fainter, and the deſign more ir- 


regular, They prefer blood to fleſh ; hence, they de- 


ſtroy a great number of animals, becauſe, inftead of 
ſatiating themſelves by devouring their fleſh, they only 
quench their thirſt by drinking the blood ; the males 
have a remarkable ſuperiority over the females; the 
latter never preſume to partake of the prey till the 


former have enough. They produce but two young 
at a litter, | 


Taz CINEREOUS TIGER. 


THIS ſpecies is of a cinereous colour, paleſt on the 
legs and belly; irides hazel; tip of the noſe red; ears 
ſhort and rounded, black on the outſide, grey within ; 
from the noſe to the eye, on each fide, is a black line; 
above and beneath each eye a white one; ſides of the 
mouth white, marked with four rows of ſmall black 
ſpots; from the hind part of the head, to the back 


_ ſhoulders, are ſome long, narrow, hollow, ftripes ; 


the 


ong the top of the back two rows of oval black ſpots; | 
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the marks on the ſides long, hollow, and irregular, ex+ 
tending from ſhoulders to thighs ; ſhoulders both bar- 
red and ſpotted ; legs and belly only ſpotted; tail not 
ſo long as the body, with large ſpots above, and ſmall 
beneath. It is about the ſize of the preceding, and in- 
habits Guinea 


THE P UM A; 


THIS animal has a very ſmall head, ears a little 
pointed, large eyes, and a white chin; his back, neck, 
rump, and fides, are of a pale browniſh red, mixed 
with duſky hairs; his breaſt, his belly, and the infide 
of his legs, cinereoug; the hair on his belly long; his 
tail is duſky and ferruginous, the tip of it is black; 

his teeth are of a vaſt fize, his claws are white, the 
outmoſt one of the fore feet much larger than the o- 
thers ; he is long bodied, and ſtands high on his legs; 
his length from the noſe to the tail, is five fect three 
inches, his tail two feet eight. 

He mhabits the continent of America, from Canada 
to Braſil, and has been miſtaken for the lion; he is the 
ſcourge of the colonies in the hotter and leſs populous 
parts of America; fierce and ravenous to the higheſt 
degree; he ſwims over broad rivers, and attacks cattle 
even in the incloſures; and, when much preſſed with 
hunger, ſpares not even the human ſpecies. In North 
America, however, their fury ſeems to be ſubdued by 
the rigour of the climate; the ſmalleſt cur in company 
with its maſter, makes them ſeek for ſecurity, by run- 
ning up trees; but they are equally deſtructive to do- 
meſtic animals, and are the greateſt plague the planter 
has. When they lie in wait for the mooſe or other 
deer, they lie cloſe on the branch of ſome tree, till the 
animal paſſes underneath, then they drop on it, and 
ſoon deſtroy it. They alſo make the wolf their prey. 
They conceal ſuch part of their prey as they cannot 
eat; they purr like a cat, and have ſoft fur of ſome 


value among the Indians, who cover themſelves wit 
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it during the winter; their fleſh is alſo eaten, and ſai 
to be as good and as white as veal. 3 


Tur AN U AN. ; 
THIS name having been applied to different ſpe- 


cies, is apt to create ſome degree of confuſion of ideas; 
it is the name given by the natives of South America 
to moſt of thoſe ravenous animals that are to them ob- 
jets of terror. This ſpecies grows to the ſize of a 
heifer a year old, and has vaſt ſtrength in its limbs. It 
inhabits Brafil and Guiana, and is much dreaded by the 
Indians. It is cruel, and fierce; but happily it is a 
ſcarce ſpecies, Its head, back, ſides, fore part of the 
legs, and its tail, are covered with ſhort and gloſſy 
hair of a duſky colour, fometimes ſpotted-with black, 
but generally plain; its upper lip is white; it has a 
black ſpot at each corner of its mouth, long hairs above 
each eye, and long whiſkers on the upper lip; its 
lower lip, its throat, belly, and the inſide of its legs, 
are whitiſh, or of a very pale aſh-colour ; its paws are 
white, and its ears pointed. Buffon ſuſpects this and 
the Brafilian tiger to be varieties of the ſame ſpecies; 
but Pennant is of a contrary opinion, as this is not 
ſpotted. 5 | 

The ant-eater, though he has no teeth to defend 
himſelf, is the moſt cruel enemy the jaguars have to 
encounter. AS ſoon as the jaguar attacks the ant- 
eater, it lies down on its back, and fuffocates or ſtran- 
gles him with its long claws... | 


Taz CAPENSIS, ox CAPE TIGER. 


THE. hiſtory of this animal is very little known. 
Mr. Pennant deſcribes it as having ſhort hair, of a 
bright ferruginous colour; the face marked with black 
ſtripes, rending downwards; from the hind part of 
the head to the tail, the back is marked with oblong 
ſtripes of black ; the fides with very numerous {mal}, 

Vol. III. No. 40. Ax and 
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and round {pots of black; belly white; tail long, of a 


bright tawny-colour, annulated with black ; ears long, 
narrow, pointed, and very erect ; length from the noſe 
to the tail near three feet. This is deſcribed from + 
ſkim in a furrier's ſhop in London. It inhabits the 
neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope, and as 
high north as Congo. It inhabits the woods, and is 
very deſtructive to lambs, young antelopes, and all the 
ſmaller animals; it is well deſcribed by Dr. Foſter, in 
Phil. Tranf. Ixxi. p. i. tab. i. The ſpecimen he made 
his deſcription from was only eighteen inches long, and 
was probably quite a young animal. 


TY CAYENNE CAT. 


THIS animal, of a bright tawny colour, is of tie 
ſize of a common cat. Its face is ſtriped downwarcs 


with black. Its ſhoulders and body are alſo marked with 


ſtripes, andoblong large black ſpots ; its legs with ſmall 
ones. Its breaſt, the inſide of its legs and thighs whit: 
1h, ſpotted with black. The tail is very long, marked 
with black, tawny, and grey. It inhabits South Ame- 
rica, and perhaps Louiſiana, and lives on feathered 
game and poultry : it is very active: it goes by bounds 
or leaps, and lives much on trees: its voice is like that 
of the common cat : it brings forth in all ſeaſons of the 
year, in hollow trees, and has two at a time. It ſeems 
a ſpecies of wild cat; but its hair is ſhorter than that of 
thoſe creatures in general, its head more ſquare, and 1s 
muzzle and tail longer. It 1s quite untameable. 


CCC 


THESE cats have white whiſkers, large duſky 
ears, with a white ſpot in the middle of the outſide; 
between each eye and the noſe, a white line, and ano- 
ther under each eye: their colour is a beautiful pale 
yellowiſh brown: the head and face is ſtriped down- 


ward with black: along the back there are three 5 
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of the ſame colour, pointing towards the tail : behind 
each ſhoulder to the helly, there is a black line : the 
chin and throat are white, ſurrounded with a ſemicircle 
of black: the breaſt, belly, and infide of the limbs, are 
white: the ſpots on thoſe parts, as well as thoſe on the 
legs and rump, are round; the tail is Jong, full of 
hair, brown, annulated with black. 

This ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed from the common cat 
by this peculiarity, that it 1s not afraid of being wet, 
but takes to the water like a water-dog. There was 
one of them brought to England, which ſwam on-board 
a ſhip at anchor off the coaſt of Bengal. After it was 
brought to England, it coupled with the female do- 
meſtic cats, which produced young, reſembling the 
male in marks on the body and in character; but the 
ground colour was cinereous. Mr. Pennant ſays, that 
he ſaw one of theſe plunge into a veſſel full of water 
about two feet deep, and bring up a bit of meat, flung 
in by way of trial; that it was a far better mouſer than 
the tame cat, and in a ſhort time deſtroyed ſwarms of 
rats, which, in ſpite of the domeſtic breed of cats, had 
made moſt terrible ravages. 7 

Theſe ſmall ſpotted ſpecies are called by the general 
name of tiger- cats. Several kinds of them are found 
in the Eaſt Indies, and in the woods near the Cape of 
Good Hope. Kolben mentions two kinds at the 
Cape. One he calls the wild red cat, having a ſtreak. 
of bright red running along the ridge of the back to the 
tail, and loſing itſelf in the grey and white on the 
fides, The ſkins of this ſpecies are ſaid to give caſe in 
the gout, and are much valued on that account at the 
Cape. The other he calls the bu/þ cat, which, he ſays, 
is the largeſt of the wild cats in the countries about the 
Cape. The ſaka is an obſcure ſpecies of wild cat, ſaid 
to be found in Madagaſcar. They are very beautiful, 
and couple with the tame cats. The tails' of the do- 


meſtic kinds in. that iſland are, for the moſt part, 
turned up. . 
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Tul MAN U. 

THIS cat, of the ſize of a fox, in its robuſt limbs 
and duſky colour very much reſembling a lynx, inha- 
bits all the middle parts of the northern Aſia, from the 
Ural to the Amur. It loves open, woodleſs, and 
rocky, countries, and preys on the ſmaller quadrupeds. 
It has a large head: its colour is univerſally tawny, 
mixed with a few white and brown hairs: the crown 
of its head is ſpeckled with black; its cheeks are 
marked with two duſky lines, running obliquely from 

the eyes: its feet are ſtriped obſcurely with dark lines: 
its tail is longer in proportion than that of the domeſtic 
cat, of an equal thickneſs in all parts, and beſet thickly 
with hair: it is alſo encircled with ten black rings; 
the three next to the tip almoſt touch one another, the 
reſt are more remote. 


TRE Common WILD CAT. 


T HIS animal has long ſoft hair, of a yellowiſh 
white colour, mixed with grey: the grey is diſpoſed in 
ſtripes, pointing downwards from a duſky liſt that runs 
from the head to the tail, along the middle of the back: 
its tail is marked with alternate bars of black and 
white, its tip 1s black: the hind part of its legs are 
alſo black. It is three times as large as the common 
domeſtic cat, and is very ſtrongly made. It inhabits 
the woods of the moſt part of Europe, yet none are 
found in the vaſt foreſts of Ruſſia and Siberia. Ani- 
mals of this ſpecies dwell with the common lynx in all 
the wooded parts of the mountains of Caucaſus and 
their neighbourhood ; and are moſt deſtructive to 
lambs, kids, and fawns, and to all forts of feathered 
game. This ſpecies is the ſtock or origin of the do- 
meſtic cat, which is ſubject to many varieties, viz. 

1. The Angora cat, with long hair, of a filvery 
whiteneſs and filky texture, very long, eſpecially about 
the neck, where it forms a fine ruff; has very w_ 

an 
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and ſpreading hair on the tail, and is of a large fize. 
Its name marks its country, the ſame which produces 
the fine-haired goat, to which 1t alfo gives name. 

Cats of this ſpecies degenerate in our climate after 
the firſt generation. A variety of this ſpecies, with 
pendent ears, is found in China. The Chineſe are 
very fond of them, and ornament their necks with fil- 
ver collars. They are cruel enemies to rats. Per- 
haps the domeſtic animals, which the Chineſe call 
ſumxi or ſumxu, of a black or yellow colour, are of 
this ſpecies. 

2. The fortoiſeſbell- cat has his name from his co- 
lours, black, white, and orange, and the mode of their 
arrangement. This is the Spaniſh cat of Buffon. 

3. The Blue cat, le chat des chartreux of Buffon. 
This variety is properly of a dun colour, or greyith 
black, or ſlate colour. Many of them are reared in 
Siberia, on account of their fine fur; but they were 
brought there, as well as other ſpecies of domeſtic ani- 
mals, by the Ruſſians. _ | 

4. The long-beaded cat, with a ſharp noſe, from New 
Spain, is of the fize of a common cat. It has ſhort legs, 
weak claws, and flat ears. It is of a reddiſh yellow 
colour, of a tame nature, and is an animal but little 
known. | | 

Such are the varieties of this ſpecies that have hi- 
therto been diſcovered and deſcribed. It were perhaps 
unneceſſary to enlarge on the character of the domeſtic 
and common cat. Thoſe with whom they are favour- 
tes need no information with regard to the natural hiſ- 
tory of cats; and thoſe who have an antipathy a- 
gainſt them, will not wiſh to dwell on a diſagreeable 
lubje.---We ſhall therefore be as conciſe as poſſible. 

The cat, though a uſeful, is generally allowed to be 
a deceitful, domeſtic. When pleaſed, it purs and moves 
its tail; when angry, ſpits, hiſſes, and ſtrikes with its 
foot. In walking, it draws in its claws: it drinks little: 
it is fond of fiſh, of fleſh; and of milk; but does not 


always 
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always reje& vegetables : it hates wet, moiſture, and 
bad imells: it is very cleanly, and loves to repoſe in a 
foft warm place, or baſking in the ſun: it is the 
natural enemy of mice and rats, and watches their 
motions with great gravity: it fees by night with 
very little light ; the brightneſs of the noon-day ſun 
almoſt blinds it: its eyes ſhine in the dark; and its 
hair, when rubbed in the dark, emits electric fire : it 
is fond of perfumes, marum, valerian, cat-mint, and 
any thing of an aromatic flavour: it waſhes its face 
with its fore-fect at the approach of a ſtorm : it always 
lights on its feet, and is tenacious of life to a proverb: 
its urine is corroſive, and very offenſive to the ſmell; 
it buries its dung: the female is very ſalacious, and is 
z piteous, jarring, ſqualling, lover; ſhe brings forth in 
ſeven weeks, twice, thrice, or oftener, in the year, four 
or more ata litter: the male is apt to devour the young: 
when young, they are very frolicſome; when old, ſo- 
ber and grave. Though ſome have an unaccountable 
antipathy at cats, they are beloved and careſſed by 
y. The Mahometans in general are very fond of 
them. Mallet ſays, that the cats of Egypt are very 
beautiful; and adds, that the inhabitants build hoſpi- 
tals for them. | 
They delight in watching, attacking, and deſtroying, 
all weak animals indiſcriminately, as birds, young rab- 
bits, hares, rats, mice, bats, moles, frogs, toads, li- 
zards, and ſerpents. They hunt by the eye only; 
neither do they properly purſue, but lie in wait and at- 
tack animals by ſurpriſe; and, after ſporting with 
them, and tormenting them for a long time, they put 
them to death, without neceſſity, even when well ted, 
purely to gratify their ſanguinary appetite. Unlike 
the faithtul dog, they are attached rather to places 
than to perſons. They require fifteen or eighteen 
months to come to their full growth, and live nine or 
ten years. Their colours are various, black, white, 
grey, red, mixed, ſpatted, ſtriped, and marked mul- 
uſariouſly. | | Tus 
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Tar CAT 6r 44m 


THIS hath upright pointed ears; colour of the 
face and lower part of the neck whitiſh; breaſt and 
lower belly a clear grey; the body is part yellow an 
clear grey, mixed with black diſpoſed in tranſverſe 
rays. Along the back, quite to the tail, 1s a broad 
band of black ; it alſo extends over the upper part of 
the tail; the lower part femi-annulated with black and 
grey. It is the ſize of a common cat; the tail is ten 
inches and a half long; and it is faid to be of gentle 
manners. Its cry is the mewing of a great cat. It 
appears to be a native of Japan. | 


Tur BLOTCHED CAT! 
THIS ſpecies hath a round head, ſhort noſe, point - 


ed ears, white whiſkers, yellowiſh white noſe and 
cheeks; a round black ſpot on each fide of the former ; 
a duſky line down the middle of the forehead; back 
and outſide of the limbs a reddiſh brown; ſides and 
thighs yellowiſh white, blotched with deep brown; 
tail as Jong as the body, of a reddiſh brown colour, 
marked ſpirally near the end with black; and is about 
the ſize of a common cat. Mr. Pennant, on re- con- 
fideration of this animal, is induced, not only by its 
form, but alſo its manners, to transfer it to this genus. 
It purs and murmurs like a cat; its manners are alſo 
treacherous ; but its appearance in general is gentle. 
It inhabits the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and is much ſought after for its ſkin. Kolben 
ſays its ſcent is of muſk, and that it is called the Bi- 
guam cat. | FE 


Tux GUIGNA, ox CHILIAN CAT, 


IS of a bright tawny colour, elegantly marked with 
round black ſpots, about five lines in diameter, ex- 
tending along the back to the tail. This alſo is about 

| Tas? the 
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| Mexico agrees in nature with this; but is o 
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the ſize of the common cat. It inhabits Chili, and alj 


the foreſts throughout that region. 


Tui COROTO. 


THIS is of a beautiful white colour, marked with 
Irregular ſpots of black and yellow ; the tail encircled 
with black quite to the point. Like the other, it inha- 
bits the foreſt of Chili, and lives on birds and mice; 
and ſometimes infeſts the poultry yards. A diſtin- 
guiſhing character of theſe two ſpecies is the having the 


head and tail larger in proportion than the common cat, 


TRE CAT or NEW SPAIN. 


THIS ſpecies, though it ſtands the laſt of this di- 
viſion, is by no means the leaſt. Its length is four feet, 
and its height three: it has ſmall eyes, and the tail is 
the ſhorteſt in proportion to its fize of any of the divi- 
fion of the genus: its colour is a cinereous blue, mark- 
ed with long ſtreaks of black: its hairs are ſtrong 
enough to make pencils with firm points. It inhabits 
the country whence it derives its name. We may pre- 
ſume that its character 1s fimilar to that of others of 


the ſame genus. , 
 LYNXES, ox CATS wirn SHORT TAILS. 


The Mountain Lyxx, or WitD Cart of CAROLINA. 


THE length of this animal is two feet and a haif, 
2nd his tail, which is barred with black, meaſures only 
eight inches: his ears are upright and pointed, mark- 
ed with two brown bars acroſs : the colour of the head, 
and of the whole upper part of the body, is a reddiſh 
brown: he is marked with long narrow ſtripes on the 
back, and with numerous round ſmall ſpots on the 
fides and legs. His belly is whitiſh, his chin and 
throat are of a pure white. 

He inhabits North America, is a mild and gentle 


animal, and grows very fat. The quauhpecotli of 
2 brown 
1 | O 
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or duſky colour, darkeſt on the back, and gloſſy: its 
feet are black; the hair on its belly is long and white; 
and its tail is thick and long. 
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Tux SERVAL, ox MOUNTAIN CAT. 


THIS animal, four times the fize of a common cat, 
differs widely from the preceding in theſe particulars : 
the orbits of its eyes are white; the ſpots on its body 
univerſally round. In its nature it is very fierce and 
untameable. It inhabits the woods in the mountainous 
parts of India, lives and breeds on trees, and ſcarcely 
ever deſcends to the ground. It leaps with great agility 
from tree to tree. It is called by the natives of Mala- 
bar marapautẽ, and by the Portugueſe the ſerval. 


Tux IL NY 


THIS ſpecies of wild cat has alſo a ſhort tail, black 
at its tip ; its eyes are of a pale yellow : the hair un- 
der its chin 1s long and full; the hair on its body is alſo 
long and ſoft, of an aſh colour, tinged with red, and 
marked with duſky ſpots, more or leſs diſtinct on dif- 
ferent ſubjects; in ſome they are ſcarcely viſible : its 
belly is whitiſh ; its ears are erect, and tufted with long 
black hairs ; theſe pencils of hairs at the ears are cha- 
racteriſtie of the different ſpecies of lynxes : its legs 
and feet are very thick and ftrong. A Ruffian lynx 
will meaſure, from noſe to tail, four feet fix inches, 
while the tail is only fix inches long: they vary ſome- 
times in their colour. The irbys, from Lake Black- 
alh, ſituated to the weſt of the river Irtiſh, as alſo the 
katlo of the Swedes, is whitiſh ſpotted with black, 
and larger than the common kind. This large variety 
is called by the Germans, wolf-lucks, and kalb-lucks, 
on account of its fize. In the Britiſh Muſeum are 
two moſt beautiful ſpecimens, ſaid to have been brought 
from Spain. I . 

Vor. III. No. 41. Yy Perhaps 
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Perhaps it was a variety of this which Dr. Pallas 
ſaw killed in the pine woods, on the banks of the Vol. 
ga, below Caſan. It was of an uniform whitiſh yel. 
low above, and unſpotted ; beneath white; the ears 
tipped with black. That might alſo be the variety 
ſeen by Dr. Forſter, in the empreſs's menagery at Pe- 
terſburgh, brought from the kingdom of Thibet. 
With duſky ſpots on a yellowiſh white ground ; and 
of a fierce and piercing aſpect. It inhabits the vaſt fo- 
reſts of the north of Europe, Aſia, and America, but 
not the hot regions of Africa, or of India, though the 
poets have harnefſed them to the chariot of Bacchus, 
in his conqueſt of that country. The female brings 
two or three at a time. It is a long-lived animal; it 
climbs trees, and lies in wait for the deer that paſs 
under; drops on them ; and, ſeizing the jugular vein, 
ſoon makes them its prey. It does not attack man, 
but is very deſtructive to the reſt of the animal crea- 
tion; fince, after ſucking the blood and devouring the 
brains, it frequently abandons its prey, and goes in 

queſt of freſh game. | 

The furs of theſe animals are valuable for their 
ſoftneſs and warmth; but their colour varies accord- 
ing to the ſeaſon and climate, Numbers of them are 
annually imported from North America, and the north 
of Europe and Aſia. The farther north and eaſt they 
are taken, the whiter they are, and the more diſtinct 
the ſpots. The moſt elegant kind is the irbys already 

mentioned. Their ſkins ſell on the ſpot for one pound 
ſterling each. 
The ancients celebrated the lynx for its great quick- 
neſs of ſight, and feigned that its urine was converted 
into a precious ſtone. Our lynx, though his ſight can- 
not penetrate ſtone walls, has brilliant eyes, a mild aſ- 
pet, and an agreeable and ſprightly air. His urine is 
not converted into precious ſtones, though it may 
chance to fall upon ſuch ; but, like the cat, he covers 
it with carth. He is generally about the ſize of a - 
| c 
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The ſkin of the male is more ſpotted than that of the 
female. He does not run out like the wolf, but walks 
and ſprings like the cat. The wild cats, the pine weaſels, 
. the ermines, and the ſquirrels, are unable to eſcape 
him. He- likewiſe ſeizes birds when opportunity 
ſerves. His fur is more beautiful and richer in winter 
than in ſummer. 


Tart BAY LN. 


THIS animal, about twice the ſize of a cat, derives 
its name from the ground colour of its head, back, 
and ſides, and the exterior parts of its limbs, which 
are of a bright bay, obſcurely marked with duſky. 
ſpots. Its irides are yellow ; and the orbits of its eyes 
are edged with white; its tail is ſhort ; its ears are 
upright, ſharp pointed, and tufted with long black 
hairs; its face is marked with black ftripes point- 
ing to the noſe. On each fide of the upper lip, there 
are three rows of ſmall black ſpots, with long ſtiff 
hairs iſſuing out of them; its cheeks are marked with 
black curved ſtripes; its cheeks, lips, and lower parts, 
are white; the inſide of the fore legs is marked with 


two black bars, and the upper part of the tail with 
duſky ſtrokes, and next the end with one of deep 


black; its tip and under fide are white, It is a crea- 
ture of a ſtrong make, and inhabits the inner parts of 
the province of New York. 


Tun CASPIAN LINA. 


THE head of this lynx is a little more oblong than 
that of the common cat. Its reſtleſs ſhining eyes are 
adorned with a moſt brilliant golden pupil; its noſe is 
oblong and bifid; its whiſkers are ſcarcely two inches; 
its ears are ere, oval, and lined with white hairs ; 
the outſide is reddiſh, and their ſummits are tufted 
with black hairs; its hair is coarſer than that of the 
cat or common lynx, but leſs ſo than that of the wolf; 
it is ſhorteſt on the head, but on the back it is two 
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inches long: the colour of its head and body is a yel- 


lowiſh brown, or duſky ; its breaſt and belly are of a 


bright brown, nearly orange; it has two obſcure tranſ. 
verſe duſky bars near the bending of the knee; its 
feet are like thoſe of the cat, clothed with hair, and 
black below; its tail, thick and cylindric, reaches only 
to the flexure of its leg; it 1s of the ſame colour with 
the back, tipped with black, and having three black 
rings near its end. In its general appearance it has 
the torm of the domeſtic cat; its length 1s two feet 
fix inches, its tail eleven inches, its height before nine- 
teen inches, behind twenty: it is ſometimes found ſo 
large as to meaſure three feet. It inhabits the reeds 
and woods in the marſhy parts that border on the 
weſtern ſide of the Caſpian Sea. In manners, voice, 
and food, it agrees with the wild cat; it conceals itſelf 
during the day, and in the night wanders over the 
flooded tracts, in ſearch of prey; it feeds on rats, 
mice, and birds, but ſeldom climbs trees; it is exceed- 
ing fierce, and never frequents the haunts of men. It 
is ſo impatient of captivity, that one taken in a trap, 
by which it had its leg broken, refuſed for many days 
the food placed by it; but, in its rage, devoured the 
fractured limb, with pieces of the ſtake it was faſtened 
to, and broke all its teeth in its mad efforts to get looſe, 


ins PERSIAN LINDE. 


THIS is the caracal of Buffon, and is nearly of the 
ſize of a fox; it has a lengthened face, and ſmall head; 
its ears are black, very long and flender, and termina- 


ted with a tuft of black hairs; the infide and bottom 


of the ears are white, its noſe is alſo white; its eyes 
are ſmall; the upper part of its body is of a pale red- 


diſh brown, the tail ſomewhat darker ; its belly and 

breaſt are whitiſh; its limbs are ftrong, and pretty 

long; the hind part of each leg is marked with black; 

its tail is about half the length of its body. It inhabits 

Preſia, India, and Barbary. They are often brought 
* | | 


up 
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up tame, and uſed in the chace of the ſmaller quadru- 
peds, and the larger ſort of birds, as cranes, pelicans, 


and 


peacocks, which they ſurpriſe with great addreſs. 


— 


When they ſeize their prey, they hold it faſt with their 
mouth, and lie for ſome time motionleſs upon it; they 


are alſo ſaid to attend the lion, and to feed on the re- 
They are fierce when provoked. 
Dr. Charleton ſays, he ſaw one fall on a hound, which 
it killed and tore to pieces in a moment, though the 


mains of his prey. 


dog defended himſelf to the utmoſt. 


THIS ſpecies hath ſhort black tufts to the ears, 
which are white within, and of a lively red without; 
its tail has four black rings, and is white at the tip; it 


LYBIAN E 


has black marks behind its legs; is greatly inferior in 


ſze to the former, not being larger than a common 


cat. 


T 


It inhabits both Lybia and Barbary. 


URSUS, mz BEAR. 


HIS genus, of which there are ſeven ſpecies, with 
a few ſubordinate varieties, is diſtinguiſhed by 


fix cutting teeth, and two canine teeth in each jaw, 
and five toes on each foot. Animals of this genus, in 
walking, reſt on the hind feet, as far as the heel. 


THIS ſpecies has a long head, ſmall eyes, and ſhort 


cars, 


and clumſy ; its feet are large, and its tail is very 


TAZ BROWN BEAR. 


rounded at the top; its limbs are ftrong, thick, 


ſhort; its body is covered with very long ſhaggy hair, 
the colour is various. The largeſt bears of this ſpe- 
cies are. of a ruſty brown; the ſmalleſt of a deep black. 


Some on the confines of Ruſſia are black, mixed with 
white hairs, called by the Germans ſilver bar. Some 
are found in Tartary of a pure white; but they are 
rare. They inhabit the northern parts of Eu- 
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rope, Aſia, and Arabia; the Alps of Switzerland and 
Dauphin; Japan and Ceylon, North America and 
Peru; and Dr. Shaw informs us they are found in 
Barbary. Thus they appear to be confined to no one 
climate, but ſeem to bear with almoſt any, except the 
burning ſands of Africa, They muſt have been very 
plentiful, for Pliny ſays that Domitius Anobarbus 
= jy at one of the ſhows a hundred Numidian 

rs, and as many Ethiopian hunters. 

The brown bears are ſometimes carnivorous, and 
will deſtroy cattle, and eat carrion ; but their general 
food 1s roots, fruits, and vegetables ; they will rob 
the fields of peaſe; and, when they are ripe, they pluck 
up great quantities of them, beat them out on ſome 
hard place, eat them, and carry off the ſtraw. They 
will alſo, during winter, break into the farmer's yard, 
and make great havock among his ſtock of oats. Bears 
are particularly fond of honey. They live on berries, 
fruits, and pulſe, of all kinds, and feed much on the 
black mulberry; are remarkably fond of potatoes, 
which they very readily dig up with their great paws; 
make much havock in the field of maiz, and are great 
lovers of milk and honey: they feed much on her- 
rings, which they catch in the ſeaſon when thoſe fiſh, 
come in ſhoals up the creeks, which gives their fleſh 
a diſagreeable taſte, and the ſame effect is obſerved 
when they eat the bitter berries of the tupelo. 

Bears ſtrike with their fore foot, like a cat; they 
ſeldom or never ute their mouths in fighting: but 
ſeizing the aſſailant with their paws, and prefling him 
againſt their breaſt, almoſt inſtantly ſqueeze him to 
death. Some imagine the Latin name, urſus, to be 
derived from this mode of hugging an antagoniſt. 

The females, after conception, retire into the moſt 
ſecret places; leſt, when they bring forth, the males 
ſhould devour the young. So impenetrable is their 
retreat during their pregnancy, that out of five hun- 
Exed, killed in one winter in two counties of 1 
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only two females were found, and thoſe not pregnant. 
Winter is their breeding ſeaſon; they bring two, rare- 
ly three, young at a time; the cubs are deformed, 
but not a ſhapeleſs maſs, to be licked into ſhape, as 
the ancients pretended. The cubs, even of the brown 
bear, are of a jetty blackneſs, and often have round 
their necks a circle of white. The fleſh of a bear in 
autumn, when they are moſt exceſſively fat, by feed- 
ing on acorns and other maſt, is moſt delicate food; 
and that of the cubs ſtill finer ; but the paws of the 
old bears are reckoned the moſt delicate morſel; their 
fat is very white and ſweet. Their oil is excellent for 
ſtrains and old pains. 

In the latter end of autumn, after they have fattened 
themſelves to the greateſt degree, the bears withdraw to 
their dens, where they continue for a great number of 
days in total inactivity and abſtinence from food; hav- 
ing no other nouriſhment than what they get by ſuck- 


ing their feet, where the fat lodges in great abundance. 


In Lapland, they paſs the long night in dens lined 
warmly in a vaſt bed of moſs, in which they roll them- 
ſelves ſecure from the cold of that ſevere ſeaſon. Their 
retreats are either in clefts of rocks, in the deepeſt re- 
ceſſes of the thickeſt woods, or in the hollows of an- 
cient trees, which they aſcend and deſcend with ſurpri- 
ſing agility. As they lay in no winter proviſions, they 
are in a certain ſpace of time forced from their retreats 
by the urgent calls of hunger, and come out extremely 
kan, Multitudes of them are killed annually in Ame- 
rica for the ſake of their fleſh or ſkins; which laſt make 
a conſiderable article of commerce. 

There are no bears in Britain or in France, except, 
perhaps, a few in the moſt unfrequented mountains of 
the latter. They are ſolitary animals, but the youn 
follow the mother ſo long as they need her affiſtancs ; 
they are ſaid to live twenty or twenty-five years; the 
male and female live not together, but have each a ſe- 


them 
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them light for ſwimming, and accordingly they traverſe 
with eaſe rivers and lakes. Upon their fides and 
thighs their fat is ſometimes ten inches thick. The 
foles of their feet appear to be compoſed of ſmall 

lands; when wounded, there iſſues out a white milky 
juice: it. is this perhaps that they ſuck from their paws, 
Buffon mentions two reins” bears, that in 1772 
were at Berne; they had been brought from Savoy 
thirty years before that period; they began to generate 
at the age of five; the female thereafter was in ſeaſon 
every year in the month of June, and brought forth in 
January ; ſhe produced the firſt time one cub only, 
and afterwards ſometimes one, ſometimes two, but ne- 
ver more than three ; ſhe was exceeding fond of them; 
their eyes were ſhut during four weeks. At firſt they 
exceeded not eight inches in length; at the end of three 
months they meaſured only fifteen. After the death 
of the male, which happened in conſequence of a fall 
from a high tree, the female appeared to be much af- 
flicted, and refuſed every kind of nouriſhment for ſe- 
veral days; but, unleſs theſe animals be brought up to- 
gether from their earlieſt youth, they cannot endure 
one another; and, after being accuſtomed to this kind 
of ſociety, the ſurvivor will not admit another mate. 
They are ſaid to have weak eyes, but acute ſenſes of 
hearing, touching, and ſmelling. When the bear is 
hunted, and finds himſelf overpowered, he leans his 
back againſt a rock or tree, colle&ts turf and ſtones, 
which he throws at his enemies: it is generally in this 
Gtuation that he receives the finiſhing blow. 


Tarn BLACK . 


WITH a long pointed noſe, and narrow forehead; 
the cheeks and throat of a yellowiſh brown colour; 
hair over the whole body and limbs of a gloſſy black, 
{ſmoother and ſhorter than that of the European kind. 
They are uſually ſmaller than thoſe of the old world; 
yet Mr. Bartram gives an inſtance of an old * 
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killed in Florida, which was ſeven feet long, and, as 
he gueſſed, weighed four hundred pounds. 

Theſe animals are found in all parts of North A- 


merica, from Hudfon's Bay to the ſouthern extremity ; 


but in Louifiana and the ſouthern parts they appear 
only in the winter, migrating from the north in ſearch 
of food. They ſpread acroſs the northern part of the 
American continent to the Afiatic iſles. They are 
found in the Kurilſki iſlands, which intervene between 
Kamtſchatka and Japan, Jeſo, Maſima, which lies 
north of Japan, and probably Japan itſelf; for Kæmp- 
fer ſays, that a few ſmall bears are found in the north- 
ern provinces, | 

It is very certain that this ſpecies of bears feed on 
vegetables. Du Pratz, who is a faithful as well as in- 
telligent writer, relates, that in one ſevere winter, when 
theſe animals were forced in multitudes from the 
woods, where there was abundance of animal food, 
they rejected that, notwithſtanding they were ready to 
periſh with hunger, and, migrating into the lower Loui- 
ſiana, would often break into the courts of houſes. 
They never touched the butchers meat which lay in 
their way, but fed voraciouſly on the corn or roots 
they met with. | | | 


TE POLAR ox WHITE BEAR. 


THIS ſpecies has a long head and neck, and ſhort- 
round ears; the end of its noſe is black, its teeth are 
very large, its hair long, ſoft, and white, tinged in 
ſome parts with yellow; its limbs are of great ſize 
and ſtrength. Animals of this ſpeci=s grow to a vaſt 


| fize; the ſkins of ſome are thirteen feet long. They 


are confined to the coldeſt part of the globe, and have 


been found as far as navigators have penetrated north- 


ward, above the parallel of eighty degrees. The fri- 
81d climates alone ſeem adapted to their nature; even 


the north of Norwa and the country of Meſen in the 


narth of Ruſſia, are deſtitute of them; they are found 
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on the ſhores of Hudſon's Bay, Greenland, and Spitz. 
bergen: they are alſo met with in great abundance in 
Nova Zembla, and from the river Oby along the coaſt 
of Siberia to the mouths of the Jeneſei and Lena; but 
are never ſeen far inland, unleſs they loſe their way in 
miſts. None are found in Kamtſchatka or tits iflands. 
They have been ſeen as far ſouth as Newfoundland 
but they are not natives of that country, being only 
brought there accidentally on the iflands of ice that 
float along the northern ſeas, from the polar regions 
ſouthward. | 
During ſummer, the white bears are either refident 
on iſlands of ice, or paſſing from one to another. They 
ſwim admirably, and can continue that exerciſe fix or 
ſeven leagues; they dive with great agility ; they bring 
forth two young at a time, and fo ftrong is the affec- 
tion between their parents and them, that they die ra- 
ther than deſert one another. Their winter retreats 
are under the ſnow, in which they form deep dens, 
ſupported by frozen pillars of the ſame, or elſe under 
ſome great eminence, beneath the fixed ice of the fro- 
Zen ocean. | 
They feed on fiſh, ſeals, and the carcaſſes of whales, 
and on human bodies, which they will greedily diſin- 
ter; they ſeem to be very fond of human blood, and 
are ſo fearleſs as to attack companies of armed men, 
and even to board ſmall veſſels. When on land, they 
live on birds and their eggs. Allured by the ſcent of 
the ſeals fleſh, they often break. into the houſes of the 
Greenlanders. Their greateſt enemy of the brute cre- 
tion is the morſe, with which they have terrible con- 
flicts, but are generally worſted ; the vaſt teeth of the 
former giving it a decided ſuperiority. Their fleſh is 
white, and ſaid to taſte like mutton; but their liver is 
very unwholeſome ; their fat is melted for train ol, 
aud that of the feet is uſed in medicine. One of this 
ſpecies was brought over to England a few years ago, 
and exhibited in many places. It was very _— 
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Amoſt always in motion, roared loud, and ſeemed very 
vuneaſy, except when cooled by having pail-fulls of 
Pater poured upon it. | 
- {- Callixenus Rhodius, in his deſcription of the pom- 
pous proceſſion of Ptolemæus Philadelphus at Alex- 
andria, ſpeaks of one great white bear, Agæroc A, E 
ba, among other wild beaſts that graced the ſhow; 
notwithſtanding the local fituation of this ſpecies at 
preſent; it is poſſible that Ptolemy might procure one; 
whether men could penetrate, in thoſe early times, as 
far as the preſent pellets of theſe Arctic animals, I 
will- not venture to affirm, nor to deny ; but, fince 
the Honourable Daines Barrington, has clearly proved 
the intenſe cold that in former ages raged in countries 
now more than temperate, it is moſt probable that in 
thoſe times they were ſtocked with animals natural to 
4 rigorous climate; which, ſince the alteration, have 
neceſſarily become extin& in thoſe parts: the Polar 
bear might have been one; but that it was the ſpecies 
meant by Callixenus is ckar to me, by the epithet 
gau, Or great, which is very applicable to it; for 
the white Tartarian land bear (which Ptolemy might 
very eaſily procure) differs not in ſize from the black 
or brown kind, but the bulk of the other is quite 
characteriſtic. , 1 | 
Land bears, ſometimes ſpotted with white, at other 
times wholly white, are ſometimes ſeen in the parts of 
Ruſſia bordering on Siberia, in a wandering ſtate, and 
are ſuppoſed to haye ſtrayed out of the lofty ſnowy 
mountains which divide the two countries. They are 
aid to dread the whale, who ſcents and purſues x xdy 
from a natural antipathy ; becauſe they eat her young. 
„ Tyux WOLVERENE BEAR. RT 
\ THIS ſpecies of the bear has a black ſharp-pointed 
viſage, and ſhort round ears, almoſt hid in the hair. 
The hair on its head, back, and belly, is reddiſh, n 
with black; ſo that, at firſt fight, thoſe parts appear 
| | 8 ©. quits, 
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quite black; its ſides are of a yellowiſh brown. This 
colour paſſes, in form of a band, quite over the hind part 
of the back above the tail; it has a white ſpot on its 
throat, and on its breaſt another white mark, in form 
of a creſcent; its legs are very thick and ſhort, of à 
deep black; it has five toes on each foot, but they are 
not deeply divided. Like the brown and the black 
bear, it reſts. on its foot as far as the firſt joint of the 
leg, and walks with its back greatly arched; its claws 
are ſtrong and ſharp, white at their ends; its tail is 
clothed with long coarſe hairs; thoſe at the baſe are 
reddiſh ; thoſe at the end black: ſome of the hairs are fix 
inches long. The length of the animal itſelf is about 
twenty-eight inches ; the trunk of the tail meaſures 
ſeven inches, and its hair ſix more. Its whole body 
is covered with very long and thick hair, which varies 
in colour according to the ſeaſon. It inhabits Hud. 
ſon's Bay and Canada, as far as the ſtraits of Michi- 
limackinac. 5 

It is a voracious animal, but flow of foot; it is con- 
ſequently obliged to take its prey by ſurpriſe. In A- 
merica it is called the beaver cater; for it watches 
thoſe animals as they come out of their houſes, and 
ſometimes alſo breaks into their habitations and de- 
vours hem. : 

In a wild ſtate it. is extremely fierce, and is a terror 
to both the wolf and the bear. They will not prey on 
it when they find it dead, perhaps on account of its be. 
ing ſo very fetid, ſmelling like a pole-cat. It makes 
a ſtrong reſiſtance when attacked. If it can lay hold 
on it, it will tear the ſtock from a gun, and pull the 
traps it is caught in to pieces. It burrows, and has its 
den under ground. Mr. Graham, a gentleman long 
reſident in Hudſon's Bay, ſays, that it will lurk on a 
tree, and drop on a deer paſſing underneath, and faſten 
on it till the animal is quite exhauſted. Charlevoix 
applies the American name carcajou, which prone 
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belongs to this animal, to the puma, or brown panther 
of North America. | 


Tux GLUT TORN. 


THIS is a bear with a round head, a thick blunt 
noſe, and ſhort ears, rounded except at the tip. Its 
limbs are large, and its back is ſtrait, marked along its 
whole length with a tawny line; its tail is ſhort, and 
very full of hair; its hair in all other parts is finely da- 
maſked, or watered like a filk, and very gloſſy; but it 
ſometimes varies to a brown colour. One brought 
from Siberia, and kept alive at Dreſden, meaſured 
forty-four inches, and nineteen in height. 

It inhabits Lapland, the northern and eaſtern 
of Siberia and Kamtſchatka. Thoſe of Kamtſchatka 
differ and vary to white and yellowiſh, The natives 
prefer the ſkins of theſe to ſuch as are black ; they ſay 
the heavenly beings wear no other Lee The 
women wear the paws of the white ſort in their hair, 
and eſteem the ſkin of one the moſt valuable preſent 
their huſbands or lovers can make them. 

Theſe animals derive their name from their vora- 
cious appetite. That one already mentioned as being 
kept at Dreſden, would eat thirteen pounds of fleſh in 
a day, and not be ſatisfied; but the report of their fil- 
ling themſelves ſo full as to be obliged to go between 
two trees, in order to force out a part of the food, 
' ſeems to be fabulous, The hunters of the iſatis, or 

Arctic fox, on the banks of the frozen ſea, complain 
much of their depredations on thoſe animals when 
caught 1n a trap or ſnare, as they go in queſt of theſe, 
but are too cunning to be enſnared themſelves. 

Like the lynx and Canadian carcajou, or wolverene, 
it lurks on the boughs of trees, and falls on any ani- 


mal that paſſes beneath, faſtens on it, and deſtroys it. 


Its favourite game is deer, and, about the Lena, horſes. 
It may be tamed. It differs from the bear in its lean 
habit, and by not lying inactive during the winter, and 
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and fits up to eat; he ſoftens, or rather dilutes, ever 
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'alſo by its living entirely on animal food; it is alſo 


more bold, voracious, and cunning. Being more vo- 
racious than any other of our carnivorous animals, it 
has been called the vulture of quadrupeds. 


The Ruſſians call it roſomak; the Kamtſchatkans, 


timmi; and the Koratſki, haeppi. An animal called 
by the Greenlanders amanki, and thought by ſome to 
be the ſame as the glutton, Mr. Pennant thinks to be 
a fabulous creature, as Greenland is deſtitute of wood. 


Tai RAC GF. 


THIS ſpecies of the bear, of the ſize and figure of a 
ſmall badger, is ſaid to partake of the qualities of the 
fox, the dog, and the monkey. He has a ſharp-point- 
ed black noſe, the upper jaw longer than the under; 
his ears are ſhort and rounded : his eyes are ſurround- 
ed with two broad patches of black ; a duſky line runs 


down his forehead to his noſe ; the reſt of his face, his 


cheeks, and chin, are white. The upper part of his body 
is covered with hair, aſh-coloured at the root, whitiſh 


in the middle, and tipt with black; his tail is as long 


as his body, very buſhy, and annulated with black; 
his fore legs are much ſhorter than the hind ones; he 
has five toes on each foot, armed with ſtrong ſharp 
claws; his toes are alſo black, and quite divided; he 
ſometimes varies in colour. Mr. Pennant mentions 
his having ſeen one of a cream-colour. _ 
He inhabits the warm and temperate parts of A- 
merica; he is found alſo in the mountains of Jamaica, 
ard in the iſlands about the mouth of the Gulph of 
California; he appears not in Canada, and yet he can 
ſupport exceſſive cold; he is eaſily tamed, very good 


natured and ſportive, familiar and careſſing, but as un- 


lucky as a monkey, and implacable in his reſentment; 
he is almoſt always in motion, very inquiſitive, exa- 
mining every thing with his paws, which he uſes 28 
hands; he reſts upon the firſt joints. of his hind legs, 
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kind of dry food that is given him, when confined ; 


he is extremely fond of ſweet things, and of ſtrong li- 


quors, and will get exceſſively drunk; he delights in 
hunting ſpiders, graſhoppers, ſnails, and worms ; he 
retires to a diſtance to obey the calls of nature; he has 
all the cunning of a fox, and is very deſtructive to 


poulgry, but will eat all ſorts of fruits, green corn, &c. 


yet he prefers fiſh and eggs to almoſt every thing. At 


low water, he feeds much on oyſters ; though he is 
very dexterous at opening them himſelf, to fave him 


ſelf the trouble, he will watch their opening, and ſnatch 


out the fiſh with his paw. Sometimes his foot is 
caught in the ſhell, and he is kept there till he is drown- 


ed by the coming in of the tide : he is fond of crabs 
alſo. He climbs trees very nimbly; he goes by leaps, 
and rather gambols than walks ; his movements, though 
oblique, are quick and light; his fur is eſteemed next 
to that of the beaver for making hats. | 


A letter from M. Blanquart to M. Buffon gives us 
an amuſing delineation of the manners of this animal: 


« My racoon, before he came into my poſſeſſion, had 
always been chained. In this ſtate of captivity, he was 
very gentle, but had little inclination to careſs. The 
people of the houſe were all equally kind to him, but 
he received them differently; for what pleaſed him in 


one, he revolted againſt in another; and in this his con- 


duct was invariable. His chain ſometimes broke, and 


liberty rendered him inſolent. He took poſſeſſion of 
an apartment, and would allow none to enter it; it 


was with ſome difficulty that he could be again recon- 


ciled to bondage. Since he came under my manage- 
ment, I have frequently given him his liberty. With- 


out loſing fight of him, I allowed him to walk about 
with his chain; and each time his gratitude was ex- 
preſſed by a thouſand careſſing gambols ; but this is by 
no means the caſe when he makes his eſcape himſelf: 
he then roams about, ſometimes for three or four days 


together, upon the roofs of the neighbouring houſes, 
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deſcends during the night time into the neighbouring 


court- yards, enters the hen-houſes, ſtrangles all the 


poultry, and eats their heads. His chain does not ren- 
der him more humane, but more eircumſpect only; he 
then employs every artifice to make the fowls grow fa- 
miliar with him, he permits them to partake of his vic- 
tuals, and 1t is only after having inſpired them with the 
higheſt notions of ſecurity that he ſeizes one and tears 
it to pieces. Some young cats have met with the 
ſame = | i 2 | 

«© This racoon is not very grateful for the careſſes 
he receives; but is extremely ſenſible of bad treat- 
ment. A ſervant one day gave him ſeveral laſhes with 
a whip, but the man has endeavoured ever ſince in vain 
to accompliſh a reconciliation : neither eggs nor fiſh, 
of which the animal is very fond, can appeaſe his re-. 
ſentment. At the approach of the ſervant, he flies into 
a rage, his eyes kindle, he ſprings at the man, utters 
dolorous cries, and rejects every thing that is preſented 
to him, till the object of his reſentment difappears. If 
any perſon ſtrikes him, or if he be attacked by an ani- 
mal that he thinks ſtronger than himſelf, he makes no 
refiſtance, but, like the nedge-hog, conceals his head 
and feet, by rolling up his body in the form of a ball; 
no complaints eſcape him, and in this poſition he calm- 
ly ſubmits to be killed. He abhors children, their 
crying irritates him, and he makes every effort to 
ſpring upon them. A ſmall bitch, of which he is fond, 
he chaſtiſes ſeverely if ſhe bark too loud. I know not 
why, ſeveral other animals equally deteſt ſharp cries.” 
T his ſpecies acquires not its full growth till it be two 
years and a half old. 


Tu NEW HOLLAND BEAR. 


THIS ſpecies is of the ſame external form as the 
American racoon, except the ears, which are pointed. 
It hath ſix cutting teeth in the upper jaw, and two in 
the lower ; back of a dark grey, growing lighter 5 

| 3 the 
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the ſides; belly of a ſine brown; tail as long as the 
bodv, covered with long hair; the lower part near the 
end is naked, and has a prehenſile quality, like ſome 
ſpecies of monkies, or the common opoſſum. It in- 
habits New Holland, and is called at Botany - bay 
wha- tapoua- row. 


TRE COMMON BAD GER. 


THIS ſpecies has ſmall eyes, ſhort round ears, and 
a ſhort thick neck; his noſe and chin, the lower fide 
of his cheeks, and the middle of his forehead, are 
white; his ears and eyes are incloſed in a pyramidal 
bed of black; the hair on his body is long and coarſe; 
its bottom is of a yellowiſh white, its middle is black, 
and it is aſh-coloured at the ends; his throat, breaſt, 
and belly, are black; his tail is covered with long 
hair, of the ſame colour with that of the body; his legs 
are very ſhort and thick; the claws on his fore feet are 
yery long; a fetid white matter exudes from the ori- 
fice beneath his tail. He is an animal of a very clumſy 
make, commonly two feet ſix inches in length; his tail 
meaſures ſix inches; he weighs from fifteen ta, thirty- 
four pounds, Mr. Pennant met with a male of the 
weight laſt mentioned in the year 1779; but ſuch are 
very rare. 5 

It inhabits moſt parts of Europe, as far north as 
Norway and Ruſſia, and the Step or deſert beyond O- 
renburgh in the Ruſſian Aſiatic dominions; in Great 
Tartary, and in Siberia about the river Tom, and even 
about the Lena; hut there are none to the north. It 
inhabits China alſo, and is often found in the butchers 
ſhops in Pekin, the Chineſe being fond of them for 
the table, It is a ſcarce animal in moſt countries; it. 
is a diffident and ſolitary creature; it ſeldom appears in, 
the day; it confines itſelf much to its hole, and is an, 
indolent, ſleepy, creature, but generally very fat. It: 
feeds by night, and eats roots, fruits, graſs, inſects, 
and frogs, but is not carnivorous, according to Mr. 
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Pennant, while Buffon aſſerts that it prefers fleſh to 
every thing elſe. It runs very ſlowly; when overtaken, 
it comes to bay, and defends itſelf vigorouſly ; its bite 
is hard and dangerous. It is hunted during the night 
for the ſkin, which ſerves for piſtol furniture, and its 
hair for making bruſhes to ſoften the ſhades in paint- 
ing. Its fleſh makes good bacon. The diviſion of 
this ſpecies into two, the ſwine and the dog badger, 
Mr. Pennant thinks unneceſſary, as he aſſerts there 
is only one. It burrows under ground, and makes 
ſeveral apartments, but forms only one entrance from 
the ſurface. ” 

M. Buffon ſays, the badger retires to the moſt ſe- 
cret places, to the inmoſt receſſes of the foreſt, and 
there digs a ſubterranean habitation ; he ſeems to fly 
ſociety, and even the light, and ſpends three-fourths 
of life in his dark abode, from which he never departs 
but in queſt of ſubſiſtence. As his body his long, his 
legs ſhort, his claws, eſpecially thoſe of the fore feet, 
very long and ſtrong, he digs and penetrates the earth 
with greater facility than any other animal ; he makes 
his hole winding and oblique. The fox, who cannot 
dig with equal dexterity, avails himſelf of the opera- 
tions of the badger. Being unable to make him quit 
his habitation by force, the fox practiſes every art to 
render him uneaſy. He ſtands centinel at the entrance 
of the hole, and even defiles it with his ordure. He 
afterwards takes poſſeſſion, enlarges, and fits it up for 
his own accommodation ; the badger, though obliged 
to change his habitation, leaves not his country ; he 
goes to a ſmall diſtance only, where he digs a freſh 
hole. When hunted, and-found at ſome diſtance from 
his hole, he is ſoon overtaken by the dogs. They ſel- 
dom, however, accorppliſh their purpoſe without aſ- 
ſiſtance. The hair of the badger is very thick, and his 
legs, jaws, teeth, and claws, are exceedingly ſtrong. 
Theſe natural weapons he uſes with courage and dex- 


terity. He lies on his back, and reſiſts all the . 
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of the dogs, and wounds them in the moſt dangerous 
manner. He is beſides tenacious of life, fights long, 
makes a brave defence, and perſiſts to the laſt extre- 
mity. | 

T he young ones are eaſily tamed; they play with 
the dogs, and follow the perſon who feeds them; but, 
when taken old, they continue always ſavage : they 
are neither miſchievous nor ravenous, like the wolf 
and the fox: they often remain in their holes three or 
four days together, eſpecially during ſnow : they keep 
their habitations extremely clean, and never defile them 
with their ordure : the male is ſeldom found with the 
female : when about to bring forth, ſhe cuts down her- 
bage, bundles it up, and trails it with her feet to the 
bottom of her hole, where ſhe makes a commodious 
bed for herſelf and her young ones. She brings forth 
in ſummer, and the litter conſiſts of three or four. 

It is probable that the badger was quite unknown to 
the Greeks, as it is not mentioned by Ariſtotle in his 
Natural Hiſtory ; nor is there any name for it in the 
Greek language. In Latin it has two names, meles 
and taxus; and in French it has alſo two, blaireau and 
taiſſon. The circumſtance of a double name has led 
many to believe that there are two diſtinct ſpecies of 
the badger in Europe; but both Pennant and Buffon 
aſſert the contrary. The author laſt mentioned ſays, 
this ſpecies of quadruped, an original native of the 
temperate climates of Europe, has never ſpread be- 
yond Spain, France, Italy, Germany, Britain, Poland, 
and Sweden; and it is every where very ſcarce. It 
does not approach to any other ſpecies; its characters 


are deeply marked, and very ſingular. The alternate 


belts upon his head are peculiar; his body is nearly 
White above, and almoſt black below, which is con- 
trary to all other wild animals, whoſe bellies are always 
of a lighter colour than their backs. In walking, 
the badger treads on its whole heel, like the bear, 
Which brings its belly very near the ground. It lives 
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Hunter, London, refuſed all commerce with an Eng- 


during the day- time. 
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to a very great age, and, when blind and diſabled, is fed 
by the younger animals, 


Tux AMERICAN BADGER, 


IN Penſylvania called the ground hog. This badger 
has a white line from the tip of the noſe paſſing be- 
tween his ears to the beginning of his back, bounded 
on each fide with black, as far as the hind part of the 
head, then by a white one, and, immediately between 
that and the ears, there is another of long black hair. 
His back is coloured like that of the common badger; 
his ſides are yellowiſh, and his belly cinereous; his 
thighs are duſky ; his tail is covered with long, dirty, 
yellow, hairs, tipped with white, the end duſky. 


TR INDIAN BADGER. 


THIS animal has a ſmall head, a pointed noſe, and 
ſcarcely any external ears, only a ſmall prominent rim 
round an oval orifice : the colour of its noſe and face 
a little beyond the eyes is black; its crown, the upper 
part of the neck, and back, are white, inclining to grey; 
its legs, thighs, breaſt, belly, and fides, and the upper 
part of the tail, are black; it has five toes on each 
foot, the inner ones are ſmall ; its claws are very long 
and trait; its length is about two feet, the length of 
its tail about four inches; its hair is ſhort and ſmooth: 
it derives its name from the country it inhabits: 
it is very lively, playful, and good natured: it ſleeps 
rolled up, with its head between its hind legs. One, 
that was ſome years ago in the poſſeſſion of Mr. John 


liſh badger that was turned in to it, and lived ſome 


time iff the ſame place. It was wont to climb very 
readily over a diviſion in its cage, and ſlept very lite 
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Taz DIDELPHIS, ok OPOSSUM. - 


TRY genus belongs to the Order of Feræ, the di. 
ſtinguiſhing characters of which are, that they 
have two canine teeth in each jaw, but the number of 
cutting teeth differs in different ſubjects; alſo five toes 
on each foot; thoſe on the hind feet are formed like a 
hand, with a diſtinct thumb; the tail is very long, ſlen- 
der, and uſually naked. There are fifteen ſpecies com- 
prehended under this genus, which are as follow: 


VIRGINIA OPOS SUM. 


THIS animal has a long ſnharp- pointed noſe, large, 
round, naked, and very thin, ears, of a black colour, 
edged with pure white; it has ſmall, lively, black eyes, 
with long iff hairs on each fide of its noſe, and behind 
its eyes; its face is covered with ſhort, ſoft, white, hair; 
the ſpace round its eyes is duſky ; its neck is very 
ſhort, its ſides are of a dirty yellow; the hind part of 
its neck and its back are covered with hair above two 
inches long, ſoft, but uneven, having its bottom of a 
yellowiſh white, the middle part black, and the ends 
whitiſh ; its ſides are covered with dirty-coloured duſ- 


ky hair, its belly with ſoft, woolly, dirty, white, hair; 
its legs and thighs are black, its feet duſky, and its 


claws white; the baſe of its tail is clothed with long 
hair like that on its back, the reſt of the tail is covered 
with ſmall ſcales, the half next the body 1s black, 
the reſt white; it has a diſagreeable appearance, look- 
ing like the body of a ſnake: it has the ſame prehen- 
file qualities as that of ſome monkies, 

Its body is round and very thick, and its legs are 
ſhort,; the female has a large pouch on the lower part 
of her belly, in which the teats are lodged, and where 
the young ſhelter themſelves as ſoon as they are 
brought forth. The uſual length of this animal when 
full grown, is about twenty inches, of its tail twelve. 
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4 NATURAL HISTORY 

It inhabits Virginia, Louiſiana, Mexico, Brazil, and 
Peru: it is very deſtructive to poultry, the more fo as 
it ſucks their blood without eating their fleſh : it feeds 
alfo on roots and wild fruits: it is very active in climb. 
ing trees, will _ ſuſpended by its tail, and, by 
ſwinging its body, fling itſelf among the boughs of a 
neighbouring tree : it continues frequently hanging by 
the tail, with its head downwards: it hunts eagerly af. 
ter birds and their neſts: it walks very ſlow; when 
overtaken it will feign itſelf dead, but is not eaſily kil- 
led, being as tenacious of life as a cat. 

When the female is about to bring forth, ſhe makes a 
thick neſt of dry graſs, in ſome cloſe buſh, at the foot 
ef a tree, and brings four, five, or fix, young ones at a 
time. As ſoon as the young are brought forth, they 
take ſhelter in the pouch or falſe belly, and faſten fo 
cloſely to the teats, that they are not to be ſeparated 
without difficulty. They are ſmall, blind, and naked, 
when new born, and reſemble fetuſes ; it is therefore 
necefiary that they ſhould continue in that receptacle 
that nature has prepared for them, till they attain per- 
fect ſhape, ſtrength, fight, and hair, and are prepared 
to undergo what to them may be called a ſecond birth; 
after which, they run into this pouch, as into an aſy- 
lum, in time of danger, and the parent carries them 
about with her. During the time of this ſecond geſ- 
tation, the female ſhews an exceſſive attachment to her 
young, and will ſuffer any torture rather than permit 
the place of their retreat to be laid open; for ſhe has 
the power of opening or cloſing it, by the aſſiſtance of 
ſome very ſtrong muſcles. The fleſh of the old ones is 
very good, like that of a ſucking pig. Their hair is 
dyed by the Indian women, and woven into garters 
and girdles; but their ſkins are very fetid, 

Mr. Pennant ſays, that Buffon ſeems not to be ac- 
quainted with this animal; but has compiled an ac: 
count of its manners, and collected the ſynonyms that 
1 | - belong 
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belong to it. His figures and deſcriptions both be- 
long to the following ypecies. x 


Tus MOLUCCA OPOSSUM. 


THIS ſpecies has long, oval, and naked, ears; its 
mouth is very wide ; over each eye it has an oblong 
white ſpot ; the lips of its upper jaw, its throat, breaſt, 
and belly, are cf a white aſh-colour, the reſt of its hair is 
of a cinereous brown, tipt with tawny, and darkeſt on 
the back; its tail is as long as the body; near the 
baſe it is covered with hair, the reſt of it is naked; its 
claws are hooked. On the belly of the female there 
is a pouch, like that of the former ſpecies, in which the 
young ſhelter. Margrave found ſix young ones in the 
pouch of one female; ſhe had ten cutting teeth above, 
and eight below. The length of the animal is ten 
inches, its tail exceeds the length of both head and bo- 
dy; its whole figure is of a much more ſlender and 
elegant make than that of the former. Its tail pulve- 
riſed, and taken in a glaſs of water, is reckoned, in 
New Spain, a ſovereign remedy againſt the gravel, co- 
lic, and ſeveral other diſorders. 

T his genus is not confined to America, as Buffon 
aſſerts ; it is frequently found in Java, the Molucca 
iſles, and New Holland. This ſpecies is found in 
great numbers in Aroe and Solor. It is called in the 
Indies, pelandor Aroe, or the Aroe rabbit. They are 
reckoned very delicate eating, and are very common at 
the tables of the great, who rear the young in the ſame 


places in which they keep their rabbits. It inhabits 


alſo Surinam and the hot parts of America. 

Mr. 1 mentions a larger variety of this ſpe- 
cies, called the philander orientalis, deſcribed by Seba, 
and ſaid to be brought from Amboina ; but complains, 


that much is wanted to complete the hiſtory of this 
„ I 
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TE JAVAN OPOSSUM. 
THIS ſpecies of the opoſſum has a narrow fox-like 


head, upright pointed ears, a brown ſtripe paſſing 


through the eyes, very ſhort fore legs, five toes on the 
fore feet, three on the hind, two of which are very 


ſtrong, the outmoſt ſlender and weak: his tail is thick, 
and ſhorter than the body. In the upper jaw are fix 


eutting teeth, two in the lower, formed like thoſe of a 
ſquirrel. They have no canine teeth. 

On the belly of the female there is a complete pouch 
like that of the Virginia kind; the hair on the body 
is coarſe; the face of the animal is ſeemingly that of a 
hare. They were firſt diſcovered by Mr. Le Bruyn, 
who faw, in Java, ſeveral of them in an incloſure a. 
Jong with rabbits ; they. burrowed like them, but pre- 
ſerved their young ones in their pouch; the young 
ones — often peep out when the old ones were 


ſtill. Specimens of them have been ſent from Java to 


Holland. : 
Tax MURINE OPOSSUM. 


IHE murine opoſſum has long, broad, ears, roun- 
ded at the extremity, thin and naked; its eyes are en- 
compaſſed with black; the face, head, and upper part 
of the body, are of a tawny colour, the belly of a yel- 
Jowiſh white; its feet are covered with ſhort hair; its 
toes are formed like thoſe of the Virginian opoſſum, 
its tail is ſlender, covered with minute ſcales to the 


very rump; its length from the noſe to the tail is a- 


bout fix inches and à half, and the tail the fame. The 

female wants the falſe belly ; but on the lower parts, 

the ſkin forms on each fide a fold, between which the 

teats are lodged. This ſpecies varies in colour; {ome 

in Guiana are brown above, and white beneath. 

It inhabits the hot parts of South America, an 

agrees with the others in its food and manners, and the 

85 | prehen#'e 
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prehenſile power of its tail; the female brings from 
ten to fourteen young at a time, at leaſt ſne has ſo 
many teats. The young affix themſelves to the teats 
as ſoon as they are brought forth, and remain attached 
to them, like ſo many inanimate things, till they at- 
tain growth and vigour to ſhift a little for themſelves. 
Both the Virginia, and Marmoſe or murine opoſſum, 
have 'each fifty teeth. 


TE MEXICAN OPOSSUM. 


THIS animal has large, angular, naked, and tranſ- 
parent, ears; its noſe is thicker than that of the former 
kind; its whiſkers are very large; a flight border of 
black ſurrounds its eyes; its face is of 4 dirty white, 
with a dark line running down the middle; the hair 
on the head and upper part of the body 1s aſh-coloured 
at the roots, but of a deep tawny brown at the tips; its 
legs are duſky, its claws white, its belly dull cinerous, 
its tail is long, and pretty thick, varied with brown and 
yellow ; hairy about an inch at its origin, the reſt na- 
ked: the length of the animal and of its tail are the 
lame, each about nine inches; the tail is prehenſile, 
and ſerves inſtead of a hand, | 
This ſpecies inhabits the mountains of Mexico, and 
lives on trees, where it brings forth its young. When 
in any fright, they embrace their parent cloſely ; and 
ſhe carries them along with her wherever ſhe goes. 


Tu CAYENNE OPOSSUM. 


THE Cayenne opoſſum has a long, ſlender, face, 
ears erect and pointed, but ſhort; its coat is woolly, 
but mixed with very coatſe hairs, three inches long, of 
a dirty white from the roots to the middle, and thence 
d the ends of a deep brown; its fides and belly are of 

| a pale yellow, its legs of a duſky brown, it has a thumb 
on each foot diftin& from the toes; on the toes of the 
fore feet, and thumb of the hind, there are nails; on 
the toes of the hind feet there are crooked claws; its 
Vor. III. No. 41, 3B fail 
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tail is very long, naked, and ſealy. A young one mea- 
ſured above ſixteen inches, and its tail about fifteen. It 
inhabits Cayenne, the country from which it has its 
name; it is very active in climbing trees, on which it 
lives the whole day: in marſhy places, on the ſhore, it 
feeds on crabs, which, when it cannot draw out of their 
holes with its feet, it hooks them by means of its long 
tail. If the crab however pinches its tail, a caſe not 
uncommon, it ſets up a loud cry, which may be heard 
a great way off. Its common voice is a grunt, like a 
young pig: it is well furniſhed with teeth, and will 
defend itſelf ſtoutly againſt dogs. The female brings 
forth four or five y ones at a time, and ſecures 
them in a hollow tree. The natives eat theſe animals, 
and fay their fleſh reſembles that of a hare. They are 
eaſily tamed, and will then refuſe no kind of food. 


TE NEW HOLLAND OPOSSUM. 


THIS ſpecies was found near Endeavour River, on 
the eaſtern coaſt of New Holland; it lodges in the 
graſs, but is not common : its length from the head to 
the tail, that is, the length of its body, is about thir- 
teen inches, the tail the ſame : the upper part of the 
head, the back, and fides, are covered with long, ſoft, 
gloſſy, hairs, of a dark aſh-colour at the bottom, of 2 
ruſty brown towards the ends; the belly is of a dirty 
white: its tail is taper, covered with ſhort brown hair, 
except four inches of the end, which ſpace 1s white, 


and naked underneath : its toes are like thoſe of the 
former ſpecies. 


Taz VULPINE OPOSSUM. 


THIS ſpecies hath remarkable long whiſkers ; the 
ears ere& and pointed; the upper parts of the body 
yiſh, mixed with a duſky white, tinged with ru- 
ous about the Ahoulders ; all the underſide of the 
body and neck are of a tawny buff; about a quarter 
of the tail next the body is of the ſame colour go 
: 
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the back, the reſidue is black; its length from the tip 


of the noſe to the tail is two feet two inches, and the 
tail itſelf fifteen. This is likewiſe an inhabitant of New 


Holland, particularly deſcribed in Stockdale's edition 


of Botany -bay. 


Tres SHORT-TAILED OPOSSUM. | 
THE ſhort tailed opoſſum has naked ears; its back 
's of a dull red, the belly paler: the tail is ſcarcely half 
the length of the body, it is thick at the baſe, and ta- 
pers towards the end: it has no falſe belly, but the 
young, as ſoon as they are brought forth, adhere to 
the teats of their mother. Seba | ſhe produces ten 
or twelve at a time. It inhabits South America, and 
lives in the woods. en 


TR PHALANGER OPOSSUM. 


THIS ſpecies of the opoſſum has a thick noſe, and 
ſhort ears, covered with hair: it has eight cutting teeth 
in the upper jaw, and two in the lower : the hair on 
the upper part of the body is reddiſh, mixed with light 
aſh-colour and yellow : the hind part of the head, and 
the middle of the back, are marked with a black line ; 
the throat, belly, legs, and part of the tail, are of a 
dirty yellow white; the reſt of the tail is brown and 
yellow; the body of the female is marked with white; 
the firſt and ſecond toes of the hind feet are cloſely 
united; the claws are large; the thumb on the hind 
feet is diſtin, like that of the other ſpecies; the bot- 
tom of the tail is covered with hair for near two inches 
and a half, the reſt of it is naked : the length of the 
animal, from the noſe to the tail, is near nine inches. 
Dr. Pallas ſays, that this ſpecies inhabits the Eaſt India 
lands; but that it is not found in Surinam, as Buffon 
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Tur MERIAN OPOSSUM. 


THIS animal derives its name from Sibilla Merian, 
a German paintreſs, who firſt diſcovered and drew the 
"8 figure of this ſpecies at Surinam. The Merian opaſ- 
1 ſum has long, ſharp- pointed, naked ears; its head 
1 and body are of a yellowiſh brown colour; its belly is 
white, tinged with yellow; its fore feet are divided 
into five 1 the hind ones into four fingers and a 
thumb, each furniſhed with flat nails : its tail is very 
long and ſlender, and, except at the baſe, quite naked. 
The length of the animal, from the noſe to the tail, 
is ten inches, the tail exceeds the length of the body 
and the head. It inhabits Surinam, and burrows un- 
der ground. The female brings five or ſix young at 
a time. 


Tas FLYING OPOSSUM. 


T HIS is a beautiful ſpecies, and clothed with fur of 
the moſt exquiſite texture; it is an inhabitant of New . 
South Wales. In length, from the tip of the noſe to 
the root of the tail, it is twenty inches; the tail itfelf is 
twenty-two inches, at the baſe quite light, increaſing 
gradually to black at the end; the ears are large and 
erect; the coat or fur is of a richer and moſt delicate 
texture ; appearing, on the upper parts of the body, at 
firſt fight, of a gloſſy black, but on a nicer inſpection 
found to be mixed with grey; the under parts are 
white, and on each hip is a tan- coloured ſpot nearly as 
big as a ſhilling ; at this part the fur 1s thinneſt, but at 
the root of the tail it is ſo rich and cloſe that the hide 
cannot be felt through it. The fur is alſo continued 
to the claws. On each fide of the body is a broad flap 
or membrane (as in the flying ſquirrels), which is 
united to both the fore and the hind legs. The javs 
are furniſhed with teeth, placed as in |= others of 
this genus: in the upper jaw forwards are four ſmall 
cutting teeth, then two, canine ones, and . 
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five grinders; the under jaw has two long large cutting 


teeth, five grinders, with no intermediate canine ones, 
the ſpace being quite vacant. The fore legs have five 
toes on each foot, with a claw on each; the hinder 
ones four toes, with claws (the three outfide ones 
without any ſeparation), and a thumb without a claw, 


enabling the animal to uſe the foot as a hand, as many 


of the opoſſum tribe are obſerved to do. 


Txx KANGURSOSO, 
THIS curious animal, a native of New Holland, 
has a ſmall head, neck, and ſhoulders, but its body in- 
creaſes in thickneſs to the rump; its head 1s oblong, 
like that of a fawn, tapering from the eyes to the noſe; 
the end of the noſe 1s naked and black, and its upper 
lip is divided; its noſtrils are wide and open; its lower 


jaw is ſhorter than the upper; the aperture of its mouth 


is ſmall; it has whiſkers on both jaws, thoſe on the 
upper ſtrongeſt; it has ſtrong hairs alſo both above 
and below its eyes; the eyes are not large, the irides 
are duſky, and the pupil of a bluiſh black: its ears are 
erect, four inches long, oblongly ovated, rounded at the 
ends, and thin, covered with ſhort hair. 

It has no canine teeth : there are four cutting teeth 
in the upper jaw, and two long lance-like teeth in the 
lower, pointing forward; there are four grinding teeth 
in each jaw, remote from the others; its belly is con- 
vex, and great; the fore legs are very ſhort, ſcarcely 


reaching to the noſe, and are uſeleſs for walking ; the 


hind legs are almoſt. as long as the body, and the 
thighs are very thick; on the fore feet there are five 
toes, with long, canic, ſtrong, claws ; on the hind feet 
there are only three, of theſe the middle toe is very 
long and thick, like that of an oftrich, the two others 
are placed very diſtinct from it, and are ſmall, with 
ſhort, thick, blunt, claws; the bottom of the feet and 
their hind parts are black, naked, and tuberculated, as 
as the animal reſts often on them. Its tail is very 


long, 
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long; extending as far as the ears; it is thick at the 
baſe, and tapers to a point; its ſcrotum is large and 
pendulous. The hair on the whole animal is ſoft, and 
of an aſh-colour, lighteſt on the lower parts. It is a- 
bout three feet three inches long from the noſe to the 
tail, the tail meaſures two feet nine. 

It inhabits the weſtern ſide of New Holland, and 
has not as yet been diſcovered in any other part of the 
world. It lurks among the long graſs, feeds on vege- 
tables, and goes entirely on its hind legs; making uſe 


of the fore feet _ for digging, or bringing its food 


to ifs mouth: its dung is like that of a deer: it is 
very timid: at the ſight of men, it flies from them by 
amazing leaps, fpringing over buſhes ſeven or eight 
feet high, and going progreſſively from rock to rock. 
When it is in motion, it carries its tail quite at right 
angles to its body; and, when it alights, it often looks 
back; it is much too ſwift for greyhounds to overtake 
it in the chace; but, when ſurpriſed and ſhot, it makes 
very good eating. A full- grown one will weigh up- 
wards of eighty or ninety pounds. 


Tn LESSER KANGUROO. 


THIS ſpecies hath the viſage of a rat, with two 
ſharp-pointed cutting teeth in the upper, two large in 
the lower, with truncated ends; fore feet very ſhort, 
furniſhed with four toes ; hind legs and tail reſembling 
the great ſpecies : three toes on each hind foot, the 
middle greatly exceeding the other two in length; 
on the belly is a pouch, within which were four nip- 
ples : the colour above is of a pale brown, lighter on 
the belly; in ſize double to that of the brown rat. 
From the form of its parts, the manners probably the 
fame with thoſe of the former. One was ſhewn in 
London in 1790, but ſo ſhy as to elude a perfect de- 


ſcription, continually concealing itſelf in the-ſtraw of 


the box, 
'T as 


0 9 
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Tux SPOTTED KANGUROO.. 
THIS hath a long canine viſage ; upright ſharp 


ears; head and body black, the firſt plain; the body 


and thighs marked with large ſpots of white, thinly 
diſperſed ; tail covered with ſhort hairs -at the baſe, 
the reſt very buſhy, covered with very long black 
hairs: fore legs covered with ſhort hairs for a ſmall 
ſpace next to the body, the remaining part naked ; the 


feet furniſhed with five toes, the hind feet with four 


and a thumb, with a claw : length from the noſe to 


the tail twenty-five inches: the tail about nine. It in- 
habits New Holland. 


The MUS TELA, or WEASEL, and OTTER. 


TH genus of quadrupeds belong to the order of 
Feræ. The generic characters are, ſix cutting 
and two canine teeth in each jaw, a ſharp noſe, a ſlen- 
der body, and five toes on each foot. The weaſels 
have their feet palmated or webbed ; but the otters 
have their toes ſeparate, or unconnected by any web 
or membrane. | 
Inſignificant as this genus may appear, there are no 
fewer than fifty · ſix ſpecies, and ſome ſubordinate va- 
rieties, comprehended under it. Our aim is to be ag 
conciſe as poſſible, but to omit nothing material. 


Tux VULGARIS, ox common WEASEL. 


IHE weaſel has ſmall rounded ears; the whole 
upper part of its head and body is of a pale tawny 
brown, the under ſide is entirely white; it has a brown 
ſpot beneath the corners of its mouth; its length from 
noſe to tail is between ſix and reven- inches; its tail 
meaſures two and a half. Buffon ſays, it is tipt with 
yellow, even when the colour of, the body is wholly 
changed to white, which is the. caſe in cold climates, 
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and ſometimes even in this country, as well as in 
France, Utiritig winter. | 

It is very common in the temperate and warm cli. 
mates, but rare in the northern regions; yet it inha- 
bits moſt parts of Europe, and is found in Siberia, as 
far as Kamſchatka. It 1s met with in North America, 
even as high as Hudſon's Bay; it is found alſo in 
Barbary. The weaſel dwells not, like the ermine, in 
woods and deſerts, but near the habitations of men; it 
is very deſtructive to chickens, birds, and young rab- 
bits and hares; it is alſo a great devourer of eggs: it 
does not eat its prey on the ſpot ; but after killing it, 
by a bite near the head, it carries it off fo the place of 
its retreat, where it eats it during the night: it is very 
active, climbs trees, and runs up the fide of walls with 
great caſe; no place is ſecure from its ravages ; it fre- 
quents houſes, barns, and granaries; it is a great ene. 
my to rats and mice, and ſoon clears its haunts from 
thoſe pernicious animals: as it can follow them to all 
their holes and haunts, one weaſel will do more execu- 
tion than many cats. In ſome parts of the country, 
ple think their bite venomous, and ſuppoſe their 
reath dangerous to cattle; when the cattle ſwell much, 


they ſay they are weaſel- blown. _ The female brings 


forth four or five young ones at a time; theſe, like the 

oung of many other quadrupeds, are brought forth 

lind. By proper management they may be tamed, 
and will become familiar, careſſing, and frolicſome as 
a dog ora ſquirrel: their odour 1s never offenſive, but 
when they are irritated: they are fed with milk, boiled 
fleſh, and water; they move with caution and with ſi- 
lence, and never cry but when they are hurt ; their cry 
is ſharp and rough, and very expreſſive of reſentment ; 


they attack ſerpents, water-rats, and moles ; over- 


running meadow-grounds, they devour quails and par- 


tridges, together with their eggs. 


Their excrements and ſkins are intolerably fetid. In 
Norway, Sweden, Ruſſia, and Siberia, they always 
. | 3 change 
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change to white at the approach of winter. The ſkins 
of thoſe of Siberia are ſold to the Chineſe for three or 
four rubles the hundred. | 

The ſynonymes or appellations given to this animal, 
are as follow: Muſtela. Agricola An. Subter. 485. Geſ- 
ner quad. 752. Weaſel or weeſel, muſtela vulgaris ; 
in Tortzſbire, the fitchet, or foumart. Raii ſyn. quad. 
195. The Whitred. Sib. Scot. iit. 11. Wieſel. Klein 
quad. 62. Muſtela nivalis. Lin. fy. 6g. Sno-mus. 
Faun. ſuer. No. 18. Muſtela ſupra rutila, infra alba. 
Briſſon quad. 173. La Belette. De Buffon, vii. 225. 
tab. xxix. Weeſel. Br. Zool. illuſtr. tab. ci. Schreber, 
viii. 


Tuz TOU AN. 


THE upper parts of the head and body are black- 
iſh; the ſize of the body, head, and legs, are of a 
bright ferruginous; the lower part of the neck and 
body of a more pure white; the length from the noſe 
to the tail is rather more than five inches; and the tail 
is rather more than two inches long, and tapers to a 
point. It inhabits Cayenne; lives in hollow trees; 
feeds on worms and inſects, and b young at a 
time, which it carries on its back. Touan de la 
Cepedes, & c. vi. 25 2. tab. lxi. 


Taz STOAT, ox ERMINE. 


THIS ſpecies meaſures ten inches in length; its 
tall, which is always tipt with black, is five and a half: 
t is found in the north of Europe and Afia. It is 
the ſpecies moſt frequently met with in Scotland ; and 
Mr. Pennant ſays, that in 1780 he ſaw, in his own 
grounds, two in the ſtate of the moſt perfect and beau- 
| tiful ermines. They become entirely white at the ap- 
ou of winter, the tail excepted, and reſume their 
rown colour in the ſpring. | 
Vor. III. No. 42. 30 They 
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They are met with alſo in Newfoundland and Ca. 
nada; their ſkins are a great article of commerce in 
Norway and Siberia. In the latter country, they are 
found in plenty, in birch foreſts; but there are none 
in thoſe of fir or pine. Their ſkins bring on the ſpot 
from two three pounds per hundred. In Norway they 
are taken in traps, baited with fleſh; in Siberia, they 
are either ſhot with blunt arrows, or taken in a trap 
made of two flat ſtones, propped by a ſtick, to which 
is faſtened a baited ftring, which, on the leaſt touch of 
the animal, falls down and kills it. 

Pontoppidan in his hiſtory of Norway ſays, that the 
furs of Norway and Lapland are better than thoſe of 
Ruſſia, which ſooner turn yellow; and for this reaſon 
the former are in greater requeſt, even at Peterſburgh, 
The ermine catches mice like the cat ; and, when prac- 
ticable carries off his prey. He is particularly fond of 
eggs, and, when the ſea is calm, he ſwims over to the 
iſlands which are near the coaſt of Norway, where there 
are vaſt quantities of ſea-fowls. It is alleged, that 
when the female brings forth in an iſland, ſhe condudts 
her young to the continent upon a piece of wood, pi- 
loting them with her noſe. This animal, though ſmall, 
kills thoſe of a much larger ſize, as the rein- deer and 
hear; he jumps into one of their ears when they are 
aſleep, and adheres ſo faſt by his teeth and claws, that 
thoſe creatures cannot diſengage him. He likewiſe 
ſurpriſes eagles and heath-cocks, by fixing on them, 
and never quitting them, even when they mount in the 
air, till the loſs of blood brings them to the ground. 
It is named by different authors as follow: Muſte- 
la. Geſner quad. 753. Wieſel. Kramer Auſtr. 312. 
Meyer's An. ii. tab. 23, 24. Muſtela erminea. M. 
plantis fiſſis, caudæ apice albo. Lin. HH. 68. Wella. 
Faun. ſuec. No. 17. Ermine, when white. Mus Pon- 
ticus. Plinii lib. viii. c. 37. Agricola An. Subter. 43 
Armelinus, Hermelein. Gęſner quad. 7 54. Gornoſtay. 
Rarczinſti Polon. 23 5. Muſtela candida, animal ermi- 
| 8 | | . neum : 
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neum. Muſtela hyeme alba, æſtate ſupra rutila infra 
alba, caudæ apice nigro. Brifon quad, 176. Le Roſe- 
let. De Buffon, vii. 240. tab. xxix. Schreber, exxxvii. 
A. Stoat. Br. Zool. i. 84. Raii fyn. quad. 198. 
L'Hermine. De Buffon, vii. 240. tab. xxix. fig. 2. 
Briſſon quad. 176, Schreber, exxxvii. B. Ermine. Hiſt. 
Kamiſchatka, 99. Pontop. Norway. ii. 25. Br. Zool. 
„ | | 

Tur QU1QUL 


THIS ſpecies hath a cuneiform noſe ; ears ſhort 
and round, with a white ſpot in the middle ; the gene- 
ral colour is brown; the legs and tail ſhort; and the 
feet like thoſe of a lizard; its length from noſe to 
tail 18 thirteen inches. It inhabits Chili ; is fierce and 
irritable ; lives under ground, and feeds on mice, It 


is called muſtela quiqui. Molina Chili. 273. 


Tas: SUA. 


. THIS animal hath black eyes; noſe turned up at 

the end; hair black, very thick, and ſoft; the tail as 
long as the body, and well furniſhed with hair; it is 
very like the ferret in fize, ſhape, and teeth. It inha- 
bits Chili; lives on mice; breeds twice a year, and 
brings three or four at a time. It is named muſtela 
cuja, Molina Chili. 272. | 


TR SOUTH AMERICAN FIFCHET. 


THIS is a weaſel with a long ſharp noſe; its 


cheeks, its throat, and the ſides of its neck, are black; 
its forehead, and the ſides of its head, to its ears, are 
white; its ears are ſhort, round, and edged with white; 
from each ear a narrow ſtripe extends along the ſides 
of its neck: its body 18 covered with coarſe hair, grey 
at the baſe, black and white at the ends; its legs and 
feet are black, tinged with red; its toes are not unlike 
thoſe of a rat: the length of this animal is above twen- 
y-ane inches; its tail is buſhy, of a bright cheſnut, 
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They are met with alſo in Newfoundland and Ca. 
nada; their ſkins are a great article of commerce in 
Norway and Siberia. In the latter country, they are 
found in plenty, in birch foreſts; but there are none 
in thoſe of fir or pine. Their ſkins bring on the ſpot 
from two three pounds per hundred. In Norway they 
are taken in traps, baited with fleſh; in Siberia, they 
are either ſhot with blunt arrows, or taken in a tra 
made of two flat ſtones, propped by a ſtick, to which 
is faſtened a baited ſtring, which, on the leaſt touch of 
the animal, falls down and kills it. 

Pontoppidan in his hiſtory of Norway ſays, that the 
furs of Norway and Lapland are better than thoſe of 
Ruſſia, which ſooner turn yellow; and for this reaſon 
the former are in greater requeſt, even at Peterſburgh, 
The ermine catches mice like the cat; and, when prac- 
ticable carries off his prey. He is particularly fond of 
eggs, and, when the ſea is calm, he ſwims over to the 
iſlands which are near the coaſt of Norway, where there 
are vaſt quantities of ſea-fowls. It is alleged, that 
when the female brings forth in an iſland, ſhe conducts 
her young to the continent upon a piece of wood, pi- 
loting them with her noſe. This animal, though ſmall, 
kills thoſe of a much larger ſize, as the rein- deer and 
hear; he jumps into one of their ears when they are 
aſleep, and adheres ſo faſt by his teeth and claws, that 
thoſe creatures cannot diſengage him. He likewiſe 
ſurpriſes eagles and heath-cocks, by fixing on them, 
and never quitting them, even when they mount in the 
air, till the loſs of blood brings them to the ground. 

It is named by different authors as follow: Muſte- 
la. Geſner quad. 753. Wieſel. Kramer Auſtr. 312. 
Meyer's An. ii. tab. 23, 24. Muſtela erminea. M. 
plantis fiſſis, caudæ apice albo. Lin. H. 68. Wella. 
Faun. ſuec. No. 17. Ermine, when white. Mus Pon- 
ticus. Plinii lib. viii. c. 37. Agricola An. Subter. 48 
Armelinus, Hermelein. Geſner quad. 7 54. Gornoſtay. 
Rzaczinſki Polon. 23 5. Muſtela candida, animal ermi- 
| ; | neum » 
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neum. Muſtela hyeme alba, æſtate ſupra rutila infra 
alba, caudæ apice nigro. Briſſon quad. 176. Le Roſe- 
let. De Buffon, vii. 240. tab. Xxix. Schreber, exxxvii. 
A. Stoat. Br. Zool. i. 84. Raii fyn. quad. 198. 
LU'Hermine. De Buffon, vii. 240. tab. xxix. fig. 2. 
Briſſon quad. 176. Schreber, exxxvii. B. Ermine. Hiſt. 
Kamiſchatka, 99. Pontop. Norway. ii. 25. Br. Zool. 
i. 84. 

THE QUIQULI. 


THIS ſpecies hath a cuneiform noſe ; ears ſhort 
and round, with a white ſpot in the middle; the gene- 
ral colour is brown ; the legs and tail ſhort; and the 
feet like thoſe of a lizard; its length from noſe to 
tail is thirteen inches. It inhabits Chili; is fierce and 
irritable ; lives under ground, and feeds on mice. It 
is called muſtela quiqui. Molina Chili. 273. 


Eur: E. 


THIS animal hath black eyes; noſe turned up at 


the end; hair black, very thick, and ſoft; the tail as 

long as the body, and well furniſhed with hair; it is 
very like the ferret in ſize, ſhape, and teeth. It inha- 
bits Chili; lives on mice; breeds twice a year, and 
brings three or four at a time. It is named muſtela 
cuja, Molina Chili. 272. | 


TE SOUTH AMERICAN FITCHET. 
THIS is a weaſel with a long ſharp noſe; its 
cheeks, its throat, and the ſides of its neck, are black; 
its forehead, and the ſides of its head, to its ears, are 
white; its ears are ſhort, round, and edged with white; 
from each ear a narrow {tripe extends along the ſides 
of its nec: its body is covered with coarſe hair, grey 
at the baſe, black and white at the ends; its legs and 
feet are black, tinged with red ; its toes are not unlike 
thoſe of a rat : the length of this animal isabove twen-, 
Mone inches; its tail is buſhy, of a bright cheſnut, 
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388 NATURAL HISTORY 
mixed with white; it is rather ſhorter in rti 
than the Engliſh fitchet, to which it bears Ape * 
ſemblance. It inhabits Guiana. It is la fouine de la 
Guiane. De Bufſox, Suppl. iii. 16 1. tab. xxiii. 


Taz POLE-CAT, oz FITCHET. 


THIS is an animal well known, and eafily diſtin- 
guiſhed. There is a proverbial expreſfion, “I ſmell 
a rat;” but any one _— near it may ſoon ſmell a 
Pole-cat, as it is exceſſively fetid. He has a white 
ſpace round the mouth; the tips of his ears are alſo 
white ; his head, body, and legs, are of a chocolate 
colour, almoſt black; his fides are of a tawny caſt, 
and his tail is black; his body meaſures ſeventeen 
inches, his tail fix. It inhabits moſt parts of Europe ; 
it is common in the temperate parts of Ruſſia, but 
grows ſcarcer in Siberia, except in the deſert of Baraba, 
and beyond the lake Baikal; none are found north of 
thoſe places; there they are uſually found with white 
or yellowiſh rumps, bounded with black. 

The pole-cat burrows under ground, ferming a ſhal- 
low retreat, about two yards in length, generally ter- 
minating under the roots of ſome large tree. It ſome- 
. times forms its lodging under hay-ricks, and in barns; 
it avoids the cold; its ſteps are never ſeen in the ſnow, 
either in the woods or in the fields; it is never found 
in warm climates, ſo that it ſeems to ſhun both ex- 
tremes. In winter, it frequents houſes, and will rob the 
dairy of milk; it preys on poultry, game, and rabbits; 
a ſingle family of pole-cats is ſufficient to deſtroy a 
whole warren; they are alſo very fond of honey; they 
attack bee-hives in the winter, and force the bees to 
abandon them ; they climb trees in queſt of the neſts 
of birds, ſo that neither eggs nor birds are fafe from 
their ravages, high or low. The ſpring is their ſcaſon 
of love: the male fights for the female; they after- 
wards leave her, and go to paſs the ſummer in fields or 
woods; ſhe, on the contrary, continues in her 
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tion till ſhe brings forth; the female brings five or fix 
oung at a time: the time of geſtation of this and the 
2 ſpecies is ſaid to be eight weeks: their ſſcins are 
dreſſed with the hair on, and uſed, as other furs, for 
tippets, & c. they are alſo ſent abroad to line clothes. 
The ſynony mes are as follow: Putorius. Ge/ner quad. 
767. Yltis. Agricola An. Subter. 48 5. Pole- cat, or 
fitchet. Raii ſyn. quad. 196. Tchorz. Rzaczinſti Po- 
ln. 236. Muſtela fœtida. Iltis. Teuffels kind. Klein 
guad. Muſtela putorius. M. pedibus fiſſis, corpore 
flavo nigricante; ore auriculiſque albis. Lin. yt. 67. 
Iller. Faun. ſuec. No. 16. Muſtela pilis in exortu ex 
cinereo albidis, colore nigricante terminatis, oris cir- 
cumferentia alba. Brifſon quad. 186. Le Putois. De 
Buffon, vii. 199. tab. xxiii. Schreber, cxxxi. Pole-cat. 
Br. Zool. i. 77. 


THE SARMATIAN WEASEL. 


THIS ſpecies has broad, ſhort, round, ears, edged 
with long white hairs ; its mouth alſo, like that of the 
former ſpecies, is ſurrounded with white ; its head, 
feet, and the under ſide of its body, are quite black; 
its head is crofſed beyond each eye with a white band, 
paſſing beneath the ears along the ſides of the neck, 


and down to the throat; from the hind part of the head 


another band of yellow paſſes on each fide obliquely 
towards the ſhoulders, above is a third; the u 
part of the body is of a browniſh black, ſtriped and 
y_ Irregularly with obſcure yellow; its tail, about 
ix inches long, is duſky, with longer white hairs in- 
termixed, but wholly black at the end. The animal is 
about fourteen inches long. 
It inhabits only Poland and the ſouthern provinces 
of Ruſſiay in Aſia, the mountains of Caucaſus, Geor- 
Bla, and Bucharia. It is a moſt voracious creature, 
feeding on the marmots, mice, and leſſer animals, 
where it reſides. It ſeizes its prey, and firſt ſucks out 
the blood, Unlike the former ſpecies, it does not 
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30 NATURAL HISTORY 
meddle with eggs: it lives uſually in holes made by 
other beaſts; but is not incapable of digging a burrow 
for itſelf : it ſleeps little, preys by night, and is yery 
fierce and untameable; its eyes are of a flaming bright. 
neſs, it is very active, and moves by frequent jumps; 
its ſmell is very fetid, eſpecially when it erects its tail, 


which it does when it is angry. It copulates in the 


ſpring, goes two months, and brings from four to eight 
young ones, according to the report of the natives. 
Its ſynonymes are, Muſtela ſarmatica, Ruſſis Peru- 
guſna, Pallas Ttin. i. 453. Gueldenſtaedt, in Nov. 
Com. Petrop. xiv. 441. tab. x. Zimmerman, 486. 
Scbreber, exxxii. Przewiaſka, or the girdled weeſel ? 
Razaczinſti, auct. hiſt. Polou. 328, | 


Tuz SIBERIAN WEASEL. 


THIS hath a black face, whitiſh about the noſtrils, 
and ſpotted towards its eyes; the reſt of the animal is 
of a deep yellow, nearly approaching to fox or orange 
colour; its throat is ſometimes ſpotted with white; its 
tail is very buſhy, and of a deeper colour than the bo- 
dy; its hair in general 1s looſe and long, and the ſoles 
of its feet are deeply covered with fur; its body is 
more ſlender than that of the fitchet or pole-cat, and 
approaches nearer to the form of the ſtoat; its length 
is about twelve inches, its tail fix. a. 

It begins to appear in the Altaic mountains, be- 
tween the Oby and the Irtiſh; from whence it is com- 
mon on wooded mountains, to the Amur and the lake 
Baikal. In its haunts, manners, and food, it has a 
great reſemblance to the ſable ; but it does not extend 
ſo far north. It is called muftela Siberia, Kolonnok, 
Ruffis. Pallas Itin. 701. | 


TH EEARRET. 


THIS ſpecies of the weaſel has a ſharp noſe, red 
and fiery eyes, and round ears; the colour of its whole 


body 


aw 
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body is a very pale yellow; it meaſures about four- 
teen inches, and its tail only five. In its wild ſtate it 
inhabits Africa, from whence it was originally brought 
into Spain, to free that country from the multitudes of 
rabbits with which that kingdom was over-run, and 
from thence the reſt of Europe was ſupplied with it. 
It is a lively, active, animal, and the natural enemy of 
rabbits. Whenever a dead rabbit is preſented for the 
firſt time to a young ferret, he flies upon it, and bites 
it with fury; but, if preſented alive, he ſeizes it by the 
throat or the noſe, and ſucks its blood. When let into 
the burrows, they are muzzled, that they may not kill 
the rabbits in their holes, but oblige them to come out. 
Boys likewiſe uſe the ferret for catching birds in the 
holes of walls or old trees. It ſucks the blood of its 
prey, but ſeldom tears it; it breeds in our climate, 
and brings from five to nine young ones; but it is apt 
to degenerate, and loſe its ſavage nature. The keepers 
of rabbet-warrens are therefore obliged to procure an 
intercourſe between the female ferret and a pole-cat, by - 
leaving it near the haunt of the latter. The produce 
is a breed of a much darker colour than the ferret, par- 
taking more of that of the pole-cat. The ferret has 
the ſame diſagreeable ſmell as that animal. | 

The ſynony mes are: Viverra. Plinii lib. viii. c. 55. 
Agricola An. Subter. 486. Muſtela ruſtica, viverra, 
Furo, Ictis. Geſner quad. 762. Raii ſyn. quad. 198. 
Fret, Klin quad. 63. Schreber, CxxXiii. Weerm pilis 
ſubflavis, longioribus, caſtaneo colore terminatis (maſc. ) 
M. pilis ex albo ſubflavis veſtita. (fœm.) Briſſon quad. 
177. Muſtela Furo. M. pedibus fiſſis, oculis rubi- 
cundis. Lin. ſyſt. 68. . | 

Tus MART EN. 
THIS ſpecies of the weaſel has broad rounded ears, 
and lively eyes; its head is brown, with a tinge of red; 
its body, ſides, and legs, are covered with hair, aſh- 


eoloured at the bottom, bright cheſnut in the middle, 
1 and 


” i 
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and tipped with black; its throat and breaſt are white; 
Its belly is of a deep brown; its tail is buſhy, of a 
duſky colour; its feet are broad, covered at the bot- 
tom with thick down; its claws are white ; its length 
eighteen inches, its tail ten. It inhabits moſt parts of 
Europe, even to the warmer parts of Ruſſia, but does 
not extend far eaſt in that empire. It is a moſt elegant, 
lively, animal, capable of being tamed, good-natured, 
and ſportive. It lives in woods, and breeds in hollow. 
trees 3 it brings from four to fix young ones at a time. 
During winter, it frequently ſhelters itſelf in a mag- 
pie's neſt. It deſtroys poultry and game, and will eat 
rats, mice, and moles ; is alſo very fond of honey, and 
prefers hemp-ſeed to every other kind of grain: its 
lein and excrements have a muſky ſmell. Their fur is 
of ſome value, and is uſed to line the robes of magiſtrates, 

Its ſynonymes are as follow: Martes gutture albo. 

Agricola An. Subter. 485. Geſner quad. 764. Stein- 
matter. Klin quad. 64. Martes, alias foyna, martin, 
or martlet. Raii ſyn. guad. 200. Kuna, Rzaczinſti Po- 
don. 222. Muſtela pilis in exortu albidis caſtaneo co- 
lore terminatis veſtita, gutture albo. Briſſon quad. 178. 
Muſtela martes, M. pedibus fiſſis, corpore fulvo nigri- 
_ cante, gula pallida. Lin. t. 67. Mard. Faun. ſuec. 
No. 15. La Fouine. De Buffon, vii. 186. tab. xvii. 
Scbreber, cxxix. Martin. Br. Zool. i. 79. 


Taz GREY-HEADED MARTEN. 


THE head, and upper part of the fides of the neck, 
are greyiſh; the throat, and under fide of the neck, 
white; and all the reſt of the body, limbs, and tail, 
black: its length from the tip of the noſe to the tail is 
above two feet; of the tail (which is full of hair), 
eighteen inches. It inhabits Guiana. It is called, Le 


grand marte de Guianna de la Cepedes. de Bufſa, 
Suppl. vi. 250. tab. lx. 


Tas 
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Tuz PINE WEASEL. 
THIS ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed by a yellow breaſt and 


throat; its hair is of a dark cheſnut colour, and is far 
ſuperior in fineneſs to that of the former ſpecies ;. in 
other reſpects it agrees with the common marten. It 
inhabits the north of Europe, Afia, and America; it 
is found alſo in Great Britain, but in no part of Sibe- 
ria. It reſides in large foreſts, eſpecially thoſe of pines, 
but never lodges near houſes, as the other ſpecies are 
faid to do, It brings two or three young at a time : 
its prey is much the ſame with that of the former; but 
its fur 1s of far greater value. The peninſula of Kam- 
ſchatka and North America abound with them : their 
ſkins furniſh a prodigious article of commerce: thoſe 
found about Mount Caucaſus, with an orange throat, 
are eſteemed the fineſt. 
The ſynonymes are: Martes gutture luteo. Agrico- 
4 An. Subter. 48 5. Martes ſylveſtris. Geſner quad. 
765. Martes abietum. Rai ſyn. quad. 200. Baum- 
Marter. Klein quad. 64. Muſtela pilis in exortu ex 
cinereo albidis caſtaneo colore terminatis, gutture flavo. 
Briſon quad. 179. La Marte. Buffon. vii. 186. tab. - 
xxii. Schreber, cxxx. Yellow-breafted martin. Br. 
Zool, i. 81, Faunul. Sinens. 


Tus SABLE: 


THIS ſpecies, highly valued for its fine fur, has 
long whiſkers, round ears, large feet, white claws, and 
a long and buſhy tail; the colour of the hair is black 
at the tips, cinereous at bottom; its chin is cinereous, 
ſometimes white, yellow, or ſpotted; the edges of its 
ears alſo yellowiſh: ſometimes its hair has a tawny 
caſt; for 1n ſpring, after changing its coat, its colour 
varies : there are inftances of ſome being found of 
a ſnowy whiteneſs. In fize, it is equal to that of the 
Marten, which it alſo very much reſembles in form 
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but there is one ſpecific diſtinction worthy of notice; 
the tail of the marten is much longer than the hind 
legs, when extended: that of the ſable is ſhorter. It 
inhabits Siberia, Kamſchatka, and the Kurile iſles, 
between Kamchatka and Japan. There are none to be 
found welt of the Urallian mountains; but they in- 
creaſe in numbers as you advance thence to the eaſt- 
ward: they live in holes in the earth, or under the 
roots of trees: like the marten, they form neſts in the 
trees, and will leap with great agility from one tree to 
another: they are very lively, and much in motion du- 
ring the night, but ſleep much in the day: they prey, 
during ſummer, on ermines, weaſels, and ſquirrels ; 
but, above all, on hares; in winter, on birds; in au- 
tumn, on hurtle- berries, cranberries, and the berries of 
the ſervice-tree; but in that ſeaſon their ſkins are the 
worſt ; as that kind of diet, it is ſaid, cauſes them to 
itch, and to rub off their fur againſt the trees: they 
bring forth at the end of March or beginning of April, 
and have from three to five at a time, which they ſuckle 
for four or five weeks : their excrements are moſt ex- 
cCeſſively fetid. | 
In the moſt barbarous times of the Ruſſian empire, 
the hunting of theſe animals was the employment, or 
rather the taſk, of thoſe unhappy exiles that were ſent 
into Siberia. As that country is now become more po- 
pulous, the ſables have, in a great meaſure, quitted 1t, 
and retired further north and eaſt, to live in deſert fo- 
_ Teſts and mountains. They uſually reſide on the banks 
of rivers, or on the little iſlands in them. | 
At preſent, the ſable hunters form themſelves into 
Parties or troops, from five to forty each; the laft 
ſubdivide into lefler parties, and each chooſes a leader; 
but there is one commander in chief that directs the 
whole. A ſmall covered boat is prepared for each 
party, laden with proviſion, a dog and a net for ever 
two men, and a veſſel to bake their bread in: each 


party has alſo an interpreter for the country they ” 
ten 
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tend to penetrate: every party then ſets out, according 
to the courſe their leader points out: they aſcend the 
rivers, drawing up their boats, till they arrive in the 
hunting country: there they ſtop, build huts, and wait 
till the waters are frozen, and the ſeaſon commences. 
Before they begin the chace, their leader aſſembles 
them, they join in prayer to the Almighty for ſucceſs, 
and then ſeparate. The firſt ſable each party takes 1s 
called God's ſable, and is dedicated to the church : 
they then penetrate into the woods, and mark the trees 
as they advance, that they may know their way back. 
In their hunting-quarters they form huts of trees, and 
bank up the ſnow around them: near theſe they lay 
their traps, then advance farther, and lay more traps ; 
ſtill building new huts in every quarter, and returning 
ſucceſſively to every old one, to viſit the traps, and to 
take out the game, and to ſkin it, which none but the 
chief of the party muſt do. During this time they are 
ſupplied with proviſions by perſons who are employed 
to bring it on ſledges from the places on their route, 
where they are obliged to form magazines. The traps 
are a ſort of pit - falls, with a looſe board placed over 
each, baited with fiſh or fleſh. When fables grow 
ſcarce, the hunters trace them on the new-fallen ſnow 
to their holes, place their nets at the entrance, and ſome. 
times wait, watching, two or three days, for the com- 
ing out of the animal. It has happened that theſe poor 
people have, by the failure of their proviſions, been ſo 
pinched with hunger, that, to prevent the cravings of 
appetite, they have been reduced to take two thin 
boards, one of which they apply to the pit of the ſto- 
mach, the other to the back, drawing them tight toge- 
ther by cords placed at the ends. Such, ſays Mr. Pen- 
nant, are the hardſhips our fellow creatures undergo, to 
ſupply the wantonneſs of luxury ! N 

The ſeaſon of chace being finiſhed, the hunters re- 
aſſemble, report to their leader the number of ſables 
each has taken, make complaints of offenders againſt 
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396 NATURAL HISTORY | 
their regulations, puniſh delinquents, and ſhare the 
booty: they then continue at their head-quarters till 
the rivers are clear of ice; when they return home, 
and give to every church the dedicated furs. 
I.hue price of theſe furs varies from one to ten pounds 
ſtetling, and above. Fine and middling ſkins are fold 
without the bellies; the coarfe ones with them: the 
fineſt ſables are ſold in pairs perfectly ſimilar; and ſuch 
pairs are dearer than ſingle ones of the ſame goodneſs; 
for the Ruſſians want thoſe in pairs for facing caps, 
cloaks, and tippets: the blackeſt are reputed the beſt: 
ſables are in ſeaſon from November to February: thoſe 
caught at any other time of the year are ſhort- haired: 
the hair of ſables differs in length and quality; the long 
hairs, which reach far beyond the inferior ones, are 
called os : the more a ſkin has of ſuch long haits, and 
the blacker they are, the more valuable is the fur : the 
very beſt have no other but thoſe long black hairs : be- 
low the long hairs there are, in the greater part of 
ſable furs, Ro ſhotter, called podoſie or under os. 
The mote podoſie a fur has, the leſs valuable it is. 
Between the os and podoſie there is a low woolly kind 
of hair called podſada : the more podſada a fur has, 
the leſs valuable it is reputed; for the long hair will, 
in that caſe, take no other direction than the natural 
one; but the character of ſables is, that notwithſtand- 
ing the hair lies from the head towards the tail, yet it 
will in any direction you ſtroke your hand over it. Be- 
ſides various other particulars reſpecting the fur, the 
furriers attend much to the ſize, always preferring, 
ceteris paribus, the biggeſt, and thoſe that have the 
greateſt gloſs. The gloſs vaniſhes in old furs; the 
freſh ones have what dealers in furs call a bloomy ap- 
pearance; the old ones are ſaid to have done blooming. 
The dyed fables always loſe their gloſs, and become 
leſs uniform, whether the lower hairs have taken the 
dye or not; and the hairs are commonly twiſted or 
criſped, and not fo ſtrait as the natural ones. Some 
! | fumigate 
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fumigate the ſkins to make them look blacker ; but 
the ſmell, and the criſped condition of the long hair, 
betray the cheat: but dying and fumigating are both 
detected, by rubbing the fur with a moiſt linen cloth, 
which grows black in ſuch caſes. The Chineſe, how- 
ever, have a way of dying the fables, fo that the colour 
not only laſts, which is more than the Ruſſian cheats 
can effect, but the fur keeps its gloſs, ſo that the fraud 
can only be detected by the crifped hairs. 

The country about the river Ud affords ſometimes 
fables, of which one is often ſold for twelve or four- 
teen pounds ſterling. The bellies of ſables, which are 
ſold in pairs, are about two fingers breadth, and are, 
like the ſkins, tied together in parcels of forty each. 
One of theſe parcels ſells from one to two pounds ſter- 
ling; tails are ſold by the hundred; the very beſt furs 
muſt have their tails, but ordinary ones are often crop- 
ped: a hundred ſells from four to eight pounds. White 
fables are rare; they are not common merchendize, 
but bought only as curioſities : ſome are yellowiſh, and 
are bleached in the ſpring on the ſnow : the common 
fables are ſcarcely any thing better in hair and colour 
than the marten. . 

The ſable is alſo found in North America. The 
Ruſſians have often diſcovered the ſkins mixed with 
thoſe of the martens in the fur dreſſes, which they get 
from the Americans by way of exchange. Their fur 
is more gloſſy than that of the Siberian ſable, and of a 
bright cheſnut colour, but of a coarſer quality. The 
length of the American fable is about twenty inches ; 
the trunk of the tail is only five; but from the rump 
to the end of the hairs eight : his ears are more pointed 
than thoſe of the Afiatic ſable ; its feet are large and 
hairy, both above and below; it has five toes, with 
white claws on each foot ; the colour of its head and 
ears is whitiſh; its whiſkers are ſhort and black; its 
v hole body of a light tawny ; its feet are brown, 
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The ſynonymes are as follow: Zobela. Agricola 
An. Subter. 485, Muſtela ſobella. Geſner quad. 768, 
Muſtela zibellina, the ſable. Raii ſyn. quad. 20 o Klein 

64. Muſtela zibellina, Ariſtotele ſatherius, Ni- 
pho Salad: Alciato Mus Samarticus et Seythicus. 
Charleton Ex. 20. Muſtela zibellina. M. pedibus fiſ- 
ſis, corpore obſcurè fulvo, fronte exalbida, gutture ci- 
nereo. Lin. yt. 68. Muſtela zibellina. Nov. Com. Pe. 
trop. v. 330. tab. vi. Martes zibellina. Muſtela ob- 
ſcurè fulvo, gutture cinereo. Briſſon quad. 180. La zi- 
beline. De Buffon, Xill, 309. 


THe FISHER. 


THIS = pecies, notwithſtanding i its name, is not am- 
phibious: it has a black noſe, ſtrong and Riff whiſkers, 
fix ſmall weaſel-like teeth above and below ; it has 
fix, large canine teeth, four grinding teeth in each up- 
per jaw three of theſe are ſharp-pointed, the fourth 
flat; in the lower jaw fix, the laſt flatted, the next with 
three points, the next to thoſe with two; its ears are 

round, duſky on their outſides, but edged with white; 
its face and the ſides of the neck are of a pale brown, 
or afh colour, mixed with black ; its back, belly, legs, 
and tail, are black, but the roots of the hair are brown; 
its; fides are brown, its feet very. broad, covered with 
hair even on their ſoles; it has five toes on the fore 
feet, on the hind feet generally four, but ſometimes 
five, with ſharp, ſtrong, and crooked, white, claws; its 
fore feet are longer than thoſe behind; its tail is full 
and buſhy, ſmalleſt at the end, ſeventeen inches long: 
the length of the animal itſelf is twenty-eight inches. 
K inhabits North America; above five hundred ſkins. 
are brought in a ſeaſon. from New York and Pennly]- 
vania. Many of theſe vary in colour, 


Tur MADAGASCAR WEASEL. 


THIS ſpecies hath ſhort ears; the hair on its whole 


body is brown at the roots, and barred above — 
| ac 
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black and a ruſt colour; as is alſo the tail, which is 
near ten inches long: the animal itſelf is about four- 
teen inches in length; it inhabits Madagaſcar ; whence 
it has its name. It is called le vanſire. Buffon, xi. 
167. tab. xx. de la Cepedes, de Buffon, Suppl. vil. 249. 
tab. lix. 11 at | 


Tur PEKAN WEASEL. 


THE. pekan has very long and ſtrong whiſkers, 
and his ears are a little pointed : the hair on his head, 
back, and belly, is cinereous at the roots, of a bright 
bay at the ends, and is very ſoft and gloſſy; there is a 
tinge of grey on the ſides, and between the fore legs a 
white ſpot ; the legs and tai lare black; its toes, armed 
with ſharp claws, are covered with thick hair, both 
above and below. In form it reſembles the marten. 
Its length is one foot ſeven inches ; the length of its 
tail 18 about eleven. It is an inhabitant of North A- 
merica. It is called le pekan. Buffon xiii. 304. tab. 
x11. Schreber, exxxiv. 


TRE VISON WEASEL. 


THE viſon has rounded ears, brown hair tinged 
with tawny, very bright and gloſſy, with a thick aſh- 
coloured down beneath, tipt with ruſt colour: its legs 
are very ſhort, its tail duſky : its length is about ſe- 
venteen inches, its tail nine. It inhabits North Ame- 
rica, It is called le viſon. Buffon xiii. 308. tab. xliii. 


Tur WHITE-CHEEKED WEASEL. 
Mx. PENNANT deſcribed this ſpecies from a 


living animal at London in 1774, but could not learn 
its native country. It had rounded ears, a broad and 
blunt noſe, duſky irides, and a flat head: its face, 
crown, legs, rump, and tail, were black; its chin and 
cheeks white, its throat of a rich yellow, its back and 

belly were of a pale yellow, intimately mixed with aſh 
1 3 colour. 
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colour. Its body was eighteen inches long, its tail was 
of the {ame length, covered with long hair. 


TE GRISON WEASEL. | 

THIS ſpecies has a large head and eyes, and ſhort, 
but broad, ears: the upper part of its body is of a 
deep brown, each hair being tipped with white, which 
gives it a hoary look: from each fide of the forehead 
extends a broad white line, paſſing over the eyes, and 
Teaching as far as the ſhoulders; its noſe, throat, and 
and the whole under fide of its body, its thighs, and 
legs, are black : its length ſeven inches, ; its tail is a 
little more than half the lei of the body. It inha- 
bits Surinam, but is a very ſcarce animal. It is called 
le _ Buffon xvi. 169. tab. xxv. Allamand, v. 65. 
tab. vii. Schreber, cxxiv. | 


Tue GUINEA WEASEL. 
THIS ſpecies has the upper jaw much longer than 


the under: its eyes are placed mid-way between its 


ears and the tip of its noſe: its ears are like thoſe of 
the human ſpecies, its tongue is rough; its tail de- 
clines downward, and grows leſs toward the point; 
its feet are ſtrong, and formed for digging : the ſhape 
of its body is like that of a rat: it is of the ſize of a 
ſmall rabbit, of a duſky colour ; its hair is rough. 

It is common about the negro ſettlements in Guinea, 


burrows like a rabbit, and is very fierce; when driven 


to neceſſity, it will fly at man or beaſt: it is very de- 
ſtructive to poultry.” Its ſynonymes are: Galera, ſub- 
fuſca, cauda, elongata, auribus ſubnudis appreſſis. 
Brotune s Jamaica, 485. tab. xlix. Le tayra, ou le ga- 
Jera. Buffon, xv. 155. Schreber, cxxxv. 


Tu GUIANA WEASEL. 


; THIS has round ears covered with down, an aſh- 


coloured ſpace between its eyes, and a trilobated ſpot 
| 7.0 
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on the lower part of its neck. It is of a black colour, 
of the ſize of a marten; its hair is coarſe. It inhabits 
Brazil and Guiana. When it rubs itſelf againſt the 
trees, it leaves an unctuous matter, that ſcents of mulk. 
The ſynonymes are Muſtela barbara. M. pedibus fiſ- 
fis, atra, collo ſubtus macula alba triloba. Lin. /y/t. 67. 
Muſtela maxima atra moſcum redolens. Tayra, groſſe 
Belette. Barrere France Aquin. 155. 


Tux WOOLLY WEASEL. 
THIS ſpecies has a long ſlender noſe, the upper 


jaw longer than the lower, very ſhort and round ears, 
its body covered with woolly hair, and a tail, above 
eight inches long, tapering to a point: its body mea- 
{ures between fifteen and ſixteen inches. Mr. Pennant 
copies Buffon in this article, at the ſame time that he 
acknowledges he has ſome doubts whether it be not of 
the ſame ſpecies with the former. It inhabits Guiana; 
and is called la petite fouine de la Guiane. Buffon, 


Suppl. iii. 162. tab. xxiv. 


TAE ICHNE U MON. 


THIS ſpecies of the weaſel, frequently called Pha- 
rach's rat, has bright, flame- coloured, eyes; ſmall 
rounded ears, almoſt naked; a long and ſlender noſe, 
but a thicker body than others of this genus: its tail is 
very thick, and tapers to a point; its legs are ſhort, 
its hair hard and coarſe, the colour is various in differ- 
ent animals of this ſpecies from different countries. 
Some are alternately barred with a dull yellowiſh 
brown and white; others are of a pale brown or mouſe- 
colour, and appear mottled : the throat and belly are 
of a uniform brown ; beneath the tail it has an orifice 
not unlike that of a badger. Mr. Pennant mentions 
a ſpecimen in the Aſhmolean Muſeum, that meaſured 
thirteen inches and a half to the origin of the tail, and 
the tail itſelf eleven ; but the Egyptian variety is the 
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largeſt. Some of theſe meaſure forty- two inches, from 
the point of the noſe to the extremity of the tail, 

It inhabits Egypt, Barbary, India, and its iſlands, . 
and is a moſt uſeful animal, being the inveterate enem 
of ſerpents, and of other noxious reptiles that infeſt the 
torrid zone. It attacks without dread that moſt fatal 
of ſerpents, the naia, or cobradi capello ; and ſhould it 
receive a wound in the combat, it inftantly retires, and 
is ſaid to obtain an antidote from a certain herb; after 
which 1t returns to the attack, and ſeldom fails of a 
victory. This fact, however, does not ſeem well eſtab- 
liſhed ; nor are botaniſts agreed about the ſpecies of 
this ſanative plant, whoſe uſe, it is pretended, this wee- 
ſel pointed out to mankind ; thoſe who have ſeen the 
combats between the ichneumon and naia, never could 
diſcover it: Kæmpfer, a writer of the firſt authority, 
who viſited India, and who had a tame ichneumon, and 
been witneſs to its battles with the ſerpent, ſays no 
more than it retired and ate the roots of any herb it 
met with. It is from the Indians he received the ac- 
count of the root, whoſe veracity he ſpeaks moſt con- 
temptuouſly of. Amen. Exot. 576. Rumphius never 
ſaw the plant growing, but deſcribes it from a ſpecimen 
ſent him from Java; for he ſays the Indians would 
perſuade him that it had no leaves. Vide Herb. An- 
boin. App. 71. All that ſeems certain is, that the [n- 
dians have a plant, of whoſe alexipharmic virtues they 
have a high opinion, and are ſaid to uſe it with ſuc- 
ceſs againſt the dreadful macaſſar poiſon, and the bite 
of ſerpents. Kæmpfer ſays he had good ſucceſs with 
one ſpecies, in putrid fevers, and found it infallible for 
the bite of a mad dog. As there is no doubt but a 
moſt uſeful plant of this nature does exiſt in the Indies, 
it is to be hoped that ſtrict enquiry will be made after i. 

The ichneumon is a great 7 toi of the eggs of 
the crocodile, which it digs out of the ſand, and even 
kills multitudes of the young of thoſe terrible reptiles; 
it was not therefore without reaſon that the ancient 

885 Egyptians 
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Feyptians ranked the ichneumon amongſt their deities. 
I: 15 at preſent domeſticated, and kept in houſes in India 
ard Egypt: it 1s alſo more uſeful than a cat, in de- 
ſtroy ing rats and mice: it eaſily worries a cat, though 
larger and ſtronger than itſelf, and declines not the com- 
bat even with the dog: it grows very tame, and 1s very 
active: it ſprings with great agility on its prey, and 
will glide along the ground like a ſerpent, and ſeem as 
if without feet; it immediately catches any thing that 
is flung to it: it is a great enemy to poultry, and will 

feign itſelf dead till they come within its reach: like 

the cat, it is a great lover of fiſh: after ſucking out the 
blood, it draws its prey to its hole. When it ſleeps, it 
brings its head and tail under its belly, and appears 
like a round ball, with two legs ſticking out. Rum- 
phius obſerves how ſkilfully it ſeizes the ſerpents by 
the throat, ſo as to avoid receiving any injury; and 
Lucan beautifully deſcribes the ſame addreſs of this 
animal in conquering the Egyptian aſp: 

Apſidas ut Pharias cauda ſolertior hoſtis 

Ludit, et iratas incerta provocat umbra : 

Obliquanſque caput vanas ſerpentis in auras, 

Effuſe toto comprendit guttura morſiu | 

Leiiferam citra ſaniem: tunc irrita peſtis 

Exprimitur, fauceſque fluunt pereunte veneno. 

Lib. iv. 724. 


Thus oft th' ichneumon, on the banks of Nile, 
Invades the deadly aſpic, by a wile ; 
While artfully his lender tail is play d, 
The ſerpent darts upon the dancing ſhade : 
Then, turning on the foe with ſwift ſurpriſe, 
Full on his throat the nimble creature flies : 
The gaſping ſnake expires beneath the wound, 
And ſheds his baneful poiſon on the ground. 

| Rows. 


Its ſynonymes are as follow: rynuwr, Ariſtot. Hiſt. 
4. lib. ix. c. 6. Oppian Cyneg. iii. 407. Ichneumon. 
3E 2 Plinii 
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Plinit lib. viii. c. 24. L'ieneumon que les Fg ypiiens 
nomment rat de Pharaon. Belon. ob/. gg. Portraits. 
106. Proſp. Ap. i. 234. Geſner quad. 565. Raii ſyn, 
guad. 202. Shaw's Travels, 249, 376. Muſtela . 
gyptiaca. Klein quad. 64. Indian. quil, vel quirpele, 
Garcia. Arom. 214. Raii ſyn. quad. 197. Viverra mun- 
go. Kempfer Amen. 574. De mongkos. Yalentyn Am- 
boyn. iii. Serpenticida five moncus. Rumph. herb. Am. 
bein. App. 69. tab. xxvin. Indian ichneumon. Edu, 
199. Ichneumon ſeu vulpecula Ceilonica. Meles ich- 
neumon digitis mediis longioribus, lateralibus æquali- 
bus, unguibus ſubuniformibus. Haſſelguiſt itin. 19. Ich- 
neumon: Mus Pharaonis vulgo. Briſſan quad. 181. Vi- 
verra ichneumon. V. cauda e baſi incraffata ſenſim atte. 
nuata, policibus remotiuſculis, Lin. ſyſt. 63. Schreber, 
cxvi. Seb. Muſ. i. 66. tab. xli. fig. 1. La mangouſte. 
r. xiii. 1 50. fab. xix. Le nems, tom. xvi. 174. 
rab. xxvii. Viverra indica. V. ex griſeo rufeſcens, Briſ- 


ſon quad. 177. Raii ſyn. quad. 198. Schreber, cxvi. 


Tu CAFFRE WEASEL. 
THIS hath ſhort hairy ears; the hairs on the body 


ſhining, rude, mixed with yellow, black, and brown; 
the tail grows gradually more ſlender from the baſe, and 
its tip is black. It inhabits the Cape of Good Hope, 


TRT FOUR-TOED WEASEL. 


THIS ſpecies hath a very ſharp-pointed noſe, de- 
3 head, inflated cheeks, and a long upper jaw; it 
as black whiſkers, ariſing from warty tubera; its 
irides are duſky, the ſpace about its eyes is black; its 
ears are ſmall, rounded, and black, and lie cloſe to the 
head; its tongue is oblong, blunt, and rough; it has 
ſix ſmall cutting teeth, two long canine teeth in each 
jaw, and five eee on each ſide; its back is very 
broad, and a little convex; its belly is broad and flat, 
its legs are ſhort, its feet ſmall, and naked at the bot- 
TE | tom, 
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tom, with four toes on each. This and the hyæna are 
the only quadrupeds which have four toes on all their 
feet. The claws on the fore feet are long, like thoſe 
of the badger; thoſe on the hind feet are ſnort. Its 
hair is brown near the bottom, black near the ends, and 
hoary at the points; that on the back is undulated or 
wavy, the inſide of its legs a yellowiſn brown; its tail 
is tufted with black. It is eleven inches long; its tail, 
which is thick at the baſe, ending pretty abrupt, mea- 
ſures eight inches. 

It inhabits the Cape of Good Hope, where it is cal- 
led meer- rat. It feeds on fleſh, preys on mice, and is 
a great enemy to blattae. Like the ſquirrel, it employs 
its fore paw to convey its victuals to its mouth, and 
laps water like a dog; it is much in motion, and always 
makes a grunting noiſe: it utters two kinds of ſounds; 
when uneaſy or diſturbed, it barks like a young dog; 
when pleaſed, it emits a ſound like that of a ſmall rattle 
in rapid motion. It may be tamed, but it bites thoſe 
whole ſmell it finds diſagreeable. It fits quite erect, 
dropping its fore legs on its breaſt, and moving its head 
with great eaſe, as if on a pivot, and appearing as if it 
liſtened, or had juſt ſpied ſomething new: when pleaſed, 
it makes a rattling noiſe with its tail; for which reaſon 
the Dutch, at the Cape, call it klapper-maus : it is alſo 
found in Java, where the Javaneſe ſtile it jupe; the 
Dutch ſuracatje. It is called le ſuricate. Buffon, xiu. 
72. tab, viii. Schreber, exvii. Miller's plates, xx. 


TAE YELLOW WEASEL. 


THIS hath a ſhort duſky noſe, and ſmall eyes; its 
ears are ſhort, broad, and flapping, and placed at a 
ay diſtance from each other; its head is flat and 

road, and its cheeks ſwell out; its tongue is very 
long; its legs and thighs are ſhort, and very thick; it 
has five toes on each foot, ſeparated, and ſtanding all 
forward; its claws are large, a little hooked, and of a 
fleſh-colour; its hair is ſhort, cloſe, ſoft, and gloſſy; 
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on the head, back, and ſides, it conſiſts of a mixture of 
yellow and black; its cheeks, belly, and the inſide of 
its legs, are yellow: half way down the middle of its 
belly there is a duſky liſt, ending at the tail; and ano- 
ther along the middle of the back to the tail; the tail 
elf is of a bright tawny, mixed with black; it is 
round, and has the ſame prehenſile faculty with that of 
the ſapajous. The body meaſures ninetcen inches, the 
tail ſeventeen. 

There was one ſhewn ſome years ago in London, 
Its keeper ſaid it came from. the mountaing of Jamaica, 
and called it a potto, the name given by ſome writers 
to a ſpecies of floth found in Guinea. It was very good- 
natured and ſportive, and would catch hold of any 
thing, and ſuſpend itſelf by its tail. It lay with its head 
under its legs and belly. It is called yellow maucau- 


co. Syn. quad. No. 108. Viverra caudivolvola. Schre- 
ber, tab. xli1. | 


THE MEXICAN WEASEL. 


THE Mexican weaſel has a ſhort duſky noſe, 2 
tongue of vaſt length, and ſmall eyes, encircled with a 
duſty colour; its ears are ſhort, rounded, and placed 
very diſtant from each other; its hair is ſhort. On the 
head, the upper part of the body, and the tail, the co- 
lours are yellow, grey, and black, intermixed ; the 
throat and infide of the legs of a lively yellow ; the bel- 
ly is of a dirty white, tinged with yellow; its toes are 
ſeparated; the claws crooked, white, and guttered be- 
neath. | 

This animal is about two feet four inches long, its 
tail near one foot three : the tail is taper, covered with 
hair, except beneath, near the end, where it is naked, and 
of a fine fleſh-colour. It is extremely like the former, 
but larger in all its parts. Like the former, it has 2 
prehenfile tail, and is naturally very good-natured. It 
goes to ſleep at the approach of day, wakes towards 
night, and becomes very lively: it makes uſe of - 
. N 3 . 
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feet to catch any thing, and has many of the actions of 


a monkey: it eats like a ſquirrel, holding its food in its 
hands: it has a variety of cries during the night, ons 
like the low barking of a dog; its plaintive note is 
cooing like a dove; its menacing, hifling like a gooſe 
or a ſerpent; its angry is confuſed : it is very fond of 
ſugar, and all ſweet things; it eats fruits and vegetables 
of all kinds; it will fly at poultry, catch them under 
the wing, ſuck the blood, and leave them without tear- 
ing them : it prefers a duck to a pullet, yet hates the 
water. It is called kinkajou. Buffon, xvi. 244. tab. i. 


Tar BRAZILIAN WEASEL. 


THE Brazilian weaſel has the upper jaw lengthen- 
ed into a pliant, moveable, proboſcis; it is much longer 
than the lower jaw : its cars are round, its eyes ſmall, 
its noſe duſky ; its hair is of a bright bay colour, and 
is ſmooth, ſoft, and gloſſy: its tail is annulated with 
duſky and bay: it has a whitiſh breaft: its body mea- 
ſures eighteen inches, its tail thirteen. 

The duſky Brazilian weaſel is a variety of the form- 
er: 1ts noſe and ears are formed like thoſe of the pre- 
ceding, but beneath each eye it has two ſpots of white; 
the hair on its back and fides 1s duſky at the roots, 
black in the middle, and tipt with yellow : its chin and 
throat, the ſides of its cheeks, and its belly, are yel- 
lowiſh; its feet are black, and its tail 1s annulated with 
black and white: ſometimes the tail is of an uniform 
duſky colour. Linnæus has deſcribed the variety with 
the tail of a uniform duſky colour, as a diftin ſpecies. 
Theſe inhabit Brazil and Guiana, they feed on fruits, 
eggs, and poultry ; they run up trees very nimbly; 
they eat like a dog, holding their food between their 
fore legs; they are eaſily tamed, are very good-natured, 
and ſeem much inclined to ſleep during the day. They 
make a fort of whiſtling noiſe. Margrave obſerves, 
Kat they are very apt to gnaw their own tails, 
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The ſynonymes of this animal are as follow: Coati. 
Maregrave Braſil. 288. De Laet, 486. Raii ſyn. quad. 
180. Klein quad. 72. Vulpes minor, roſtro ſuperiore 
longiuſculo, cauda annulatim ex nigro et rufo variegati, 
Quachy. Barrere France Aquin. 167. Viverra naſua. 
V. rufa, cauda albo annulata. Lin. ft. 64. Urſus 
naſo producto et mobili, cauda annulatim variegata. 
Briſſon quad. 190. Coati brun. Buffon, viii. 358. tab. 
xlvui. Schreber, cxviii. Badger of Guiana. Bancroft, 141, 


THE STIFLING WEASEL. 


THIS weaſel has a ſhort flender noſe, ſhort ears and 
legs, and a long tail, of a black and white colour; its 
body is black, well covered with hair; its length from 
noſe to tail is about eighteen inches. It inhabits Mex. 
ico, and perhaps ſome other parts of America. This 
and the four following ſpecies are remarkable for the 
peſtiferous, ſuffocating, and moſt fetid, vapour they 
emit from behind, when attacked, purſued, or fright- 
ened. This is their only means of defence. Some 
turn their tail to their enemies, and keep them at a diſ- 
tance by a frequent crepitus; others ſend forth their 
urine, tainted with its horrid effluv ia, to the diſtance of 
eighteen feet; the purſuers are topped by the terrible 
ſtench. Should any of this liquid fall into the eyes, it 
almoſt occaſions blindneſs; if on the clothes, the ſmell 
will remain for ſeveral dsys, in ſpite of all waſhing :--- 
in order to be ſweetened, they muſt even be buried in 
freſh ſoil. Dogs that are not true bred to the chace, 
run back as ſoon as they perceive the ſmell ; thoſe who 
Have been uſed to it, will kill the animal, but are often 
obliged to relieve themſelves, by thruſting their noſes 
into the ground. There is no bearing the company of 
2 dog that has killed one, for ſeveral days. | 
Profeſſor Kalm was one night in great danger of be 
ing ſuffocated by one of them that was purſued into 2 
houſe where he ſlept, When driven into a houſe whers . 
cattle are kept, they bellow through pain m_—_— 
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they are much diſturbed at the ſight or ſmell of any 
weaſel in their ſtalls. One of theſe, that was killed in 
a cellar by a maid-ſervant, ſo affected her with its 
ſtench, that ſhe lay ill for ſeveral days; and all the 
proviſions that were in the place were ſo. tainted, that 
the owner was obliged to throw them away. 

Notwithſtanding this, the fleſh is reckoned good 
meat, and not unlike that of a pig; but it muſt be ſkin- 
ned as ſoon as killed, and the bladder taken carefully 
out. The Virginian ſpecies, or ſkunk, is capable of 
being tamed, and will follow its maſter like a dog, and 
never emits its vapour except it be terrified, It breeds 
in hollow trees, or holes under ground, or in the clefts 
of rocks. It climbs trees with great agility, kills poul- 
try, eats eggs, and deſtroys birds. 

The ſynonymes are: Yzquiepatl. Hernandez Mex. 
332. Raii ſyn. quad. 18 1. Klein quad. 72. Meles Su- 
rinamenſis Briſſon quad. 185. Ichneumon de yzquie- 
patl. Seb. Mu. i. tab. xlii. Le coaſe. Buffon, xiii. 288. 
tab, xxxviii. Schreber, CXX. | | | 


Taz STRIATED WEASEL. 


THIS ſtriped ſpecies of the weaſel is about the ſize 
of an European pole-cat, but its back is more arched; - 
its ears are rounded, its head, neck, belly, legs, and 

tail, are black; its back: and fides are marked with five 
parallel white lines; there is one on the top of the 
back, and two on each fide; the ſecond extends fome 
way up the tail, which is long and buſhy towards the 
end; but it varies in the diſpoſition of its ſtripes. It 
inhabits North America. When attacked, it briſtles 
up its hair, and flings its body into a round form; its 
vapour, like that of the laſt, is horrid. Du Pratz ſays, 
that the male is of a ſhining black. Its ſynonymes are: 
Pole-cat, or ſkunk. Lawſon Carolina. Pole cat. Ca- 
teſby Carolina, ii. Muſtela Americana fœtida. Nein 
uad. 64. Muſtela nigra tzniis in dorſo albis. Briſſon 

Vol. III. No. 42. 1 quad. 
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quad. 181. Viverra putorius. V. fuſca lineis quatuor 
dorſalibus parallelis albis. Lin. ft. 64. «Le conepate. 
Buſſon, xiii. 288. tab. xl. Schreber, exxii. 


Tut SKUN K. 


| THIS ſpecies of the weaſel, like the reſt, has ſhort 
rounded ears; its cheeks are black; it hasa white ſtripe 
from the noſe, between the ears, to the back; the up- 
per part of the neck, and the whole of the back, is 
white, but divided at bottom by a black line, commen- 
3 the tail, and paſſing a little way up the back; 
its belly and legs are black ; its tail buſhy, being co- 
vered thick with long coarſe hair; it is generally black, 
ſometimes tipt with white; the nails on all the feet are 
very long, like thoſe on the fore feet of the badger ; it 
is rather leſs than the former ſpecies, | 
It inhabits Peru and North America, as far as Ca- 
nada, and is of the ſame manners, and equally a ſtink- 
ard as the others. Synonymes : Chinche, Feuille «l/. 
Peru, 1714, p. 272. Skunk, fiſkatta. Kalm's voy. For- 
ter s tr. i. 273. tab. ii. Foſſelyn's voy. 8 5. Enfant du 
diable, bete puante. Charlevoix Nouv. France, v. 196. 
Le chinche. Buſſon xiii. 294. tab. xxxix. Schreber, cxxi. 


Tux CINGH E. 


THIS weaſel is cloathed with black hair, changeable | 
into blue; along the back a bed of white round ſpots 
from head to tail; the head long; the ears large, well 
covered with hair, and pendulous ; and the hind legs 
longer than the fore. It inhabits Chili ; carries its 
head low ; its back arched ; which it generally covers 
with its buſhy tail, like the ſquirrel; it digs holes in 
the ground, in which it hides its young. In manners 
and food it agrees with the ſtifling; and alſo in its 
dreadful ſtench. Molina denies that the ſmell comes 
from the urine, but from a greeniſh oil coming from a 
bladder ſeated near the anus, from which it _ ” 
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fetid liquor. The Indians value the ſkins highly, and 
uſe them as coverlets for their beds. It is called viver- 
ra cinghe, Molina Chili. 269. 


IHE ZORRINA, 


ITS back and ſides are marked with ſhort ſtripes of 
black and white, but the latter is tinged with yellow; 
its tail is long and buſhy, part white, part black; its 
legs and belly are black: in ſize it is leſs than the pre- 
ceding. It inhabits Peru, and other parts of South 
America. Its peſtilential vapour overcomes even the 
American panther, and ſtupifies that formidable enemy. 
Its ſynonymes are, Annas of the Indians, zorrinas of 
the Spaniards, Garcilaſſo de la Vega, 331. Mariputa, 
mafutiliqui. Gumilla Orenoque iii. 240. Buffon, Schre- 
ber, cxxiii. 


THE R A T E I. 


THIS creature has a blunt noſe: it has no external 
ears; in their place, it has only a ſmall rim round the 
orifice of the auditory paſſage: its tongue is rough, its 
legs are ſhort, and its claws very long and ſtrait, like 
thoſe of the badger, and guttered beneath ; the colour 
of its crown, and of the whole upper part of its body, 
is grey, the reſt black; but that from each ear to the 


tail, there runs along the fides a duſky line, leaving an- 


other of grey beneath it. The length of its body is 


forty inches, of the tail twelve; its fore claws meaſure 


an inch and three quarters, the hind ones one inch. 

It inhabits the Cape of Good Hope. It lives on ho- 
ney, and is a great enemy to bees, which, in that coun- 
try, uſually inhabit the deſerted burrows of the Ethio- 
plan boarthe porcupine, jackal, and other animals that 
lodge under ground. It preys in the evening; it aſs 
cends the higheſt part of the deſert to look about, and 
will then put one foot before its eyes, to prevent the 
dazzling of the ſun, The reaſon of its going to an 
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eminence is, for the ſake of ſeeing or hearing the honey. 
guide cuckco, which lives on bees, and, as it were, con- 
_ duds it to their haunts. The Hottentots follow the 
ſame guide. This animal cannot climb, but, when he 
finds the bees lodged in trees, through rage at the diſ- 
appointment, he will bite the bark from their bottoms, 
By this ſign alſo, the Hottentots know that there is a 
neſt of bees above. The hair is ſo ſtiff, and the hide 
ſo tough, probably formed ſo by nature as a defence 
againſt the ſting of bees, that this animal is not eaſily 
killed. By biting and ſcratching, it makes a ſtout re- 
fiſtance, and the dogs cannot faſten on its ſkin. A pack, 
which could tear a middle-fized lion to pieces, can 
make no impreſſion on the hide of this beaft. By wor- 
Tying, they will Jeave it for dead, yet without having 
inflicted on it any wound. The Hottentots give it the. 
name of ratel. Synonymes: Viverra ratel. Sparman 
Stock. Wettſk. Hundl. 1777, 148. tab. iv. Stink-bing- 
ſem. Kolben, ii. 133. Blaireau puant. Yoy. de la Caille, 
182, 


TRE MARIPU TO. 


- 'THIS weaſel is of a black colour, with a white bed, 
reaching from the forehead to the middle of the back; 
no ears; length twenty inches; tail nine. It was ob- 
ſerved by Mutis, in New Spain, about the mines of 
Pampeluna; it ſleeps in the day; forms deep boroughs; 
wanders about in the night; feeds on worms and in- 
ſects; and is very ſwift, It is called viverra mariputo, 

Gm. Lin. 88. - | 


Tux CEYLON WEASEL, 


THIS ſpecies is grey above, mixed with duſky 
| hairs; below white. It is about the ſize of the marten, 
It inhabits the Philippine iſles, and Ceylon. 


TRE 
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Taz HERMAPHRODITE WEASEL. 


_ THIS animal hath three duſky lines along the back; 
the tail longer than the body, with the tip black. It 
inhabits Barbary ; and is deſcribed by Dr. Pallas. 


Tus U O. 


TO the weaſel tribe muſt be referred, in all proba- 
bility, the quoll of New Holland, which is deſcribed as 
reſembling a pole- cat, with a brown back, ſpotted with 
white, and the belly of a pure white; in which it dif- 
fers from the others of theſe fetid animals. It was ſeen 
. by Captain Cook in New Holland; the natives call it 
quoll. The late ſettlements may in time be the means 
of throwing more light on its hiſtory. 


i 


Taz TAPOA TAFA, 


THIS weaſel hath long ere& ears; colour brown, 
lighteſt on the tail; the tail is about the length of the 
body, covered with long hairs, and ending in a point. 
It is about the ſize of a rat. It inhabits New Holland. 
According to Mr. White's deſcription in his Voyage 
to Botany-bay, the teeth are ſo anomalous as to render 
it difficult to reduce this animal to any certain genus, 


TRE SPOTTED TAFA. 


THIS, according to Mr. White's account and fi- 


gure, differs from the former only in having the body 
and ſides marked with irregular white ſpots, with its 
tail plain, | | 
Tux MUSKY WEASEL. 


THE noſe, lower part of the cheeks, legs, and end 
of the tail, are black; on the middle of the cheeks is a 
white ſpot ; the body cinereous, daſhed with yellow; 
ſeme obſcyre duſky lines and ſpots mark the mw and 
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44 NATURAL HISTORY 
lower part of the tail. It inhabits Bengal, and ſmells 


of muſk. Sir Elijah Impey gave the firſt deſcription 
of this animal. — 


Tex CIVET WEASEL, os CIVET CAT. 
THIS ſpecies; though it has been called by that 


name, has no other reſemblance to a cat than agility : 
it has ſhort rounded ears, ſky blue-eyes, and a ſharp 
noſe, tipped with black; the fides of the face, the chin, 
breaſt, legs, and feet, are alſo black ; the reſt of the 
face, and part of the ſides of the neck, are white, tinged 
with yellow. From each ear there are three black 
8 5 ending at the throat and ſhoulders. The bacx 
and ſides are aſh- coloured, tinged with yellow, and 
marked with large duſky ſpots, diſpoſed in rows: the 
hair is coarſe; that on the top of the body ſtands up 
Jike a mane. The tail is ſometimes wholly black, 
ſometime ſpotted near the baſe; its length is about two 
feet three inches, the length of its tail about ſixteen 
inches. Its body is pretty thick. „ 
It inhabits India, the Philippine ifles, Guinea, Ethi- 
opia, and Madagaſcar. The famous drug, called muſk 
or civet, is produced from an aperture between its pri- 
vities and 1ts anus, in both ſexes, ſecreted by certain 
glands. The perfons who keep them, | procure. the 
muſk by ſcraping the inſide of this bag twice a-week 
with an iron ſpatula, and get about a dram each time; 
but it is ſeldom fold pure, being generally mixed with 
ſuet or oil, to make it more weighty : the males yield 
the moſt, eſpecially when they are previouſly irritated: 
they are fed, when young, with pap made of millet, 
and with a little fleſh or fiſh; when old, with raw fleſh, 
In a wild ſtate, they prey on fowls, &c. x 
' There is a variety of the preceding ſpecies, having 
ſhort rounded ears, a ſharp long noſe, and a pale aſn- 
coloured face; its head, and the lower part of its neck, 
are mixed with dirty white, brown, and black; the 
ſides of its neck are marked with ſtripes of black, be- 
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pinning near the ears, and ending at the breaſt and 
ſhoulders. From the middle of the neck, along the 
ridge of the back, there is extended a black line, reach- 
ing ſome way up the tail; on each fide of this there are 
two others: the ſides are ſpotted with aſh-colour and 
black ; the tail is barred with black and white ; the 
black bars are broader on the upper fide than the lower. 
This variety was firſt diſtinguiſhed from the other by 
Buffon, though it had been figured long before by 
Hernandez and Geſner. It was unknown in Mexico, 
till introduced there from the Philippine iſles. Theſe 
animals ſeem not to have been known to the ancients. 
It is probable the drug was brought to Europe with- 
out their knowing its origin; for it 1s certain the fire 
gentlemen at Rome uſed perfumes, either this kina, 
or ſome other. Paſtillos Rufillus olet. 

The ſynonymes, or names given it by different au- 
thors, are as follow: La civette qu'on nommoit ancien- 
nement Hyæna. Belon obſ. 94. Zibettus. Caii opuſc. 
43. Felis zibethus. Gęſuer quad. 837. Animal zibe- 
thicum, maſc. et fœm. Hernandez Mex. 580, 581. 
Civet cat. Raii Hyn. quad. 178. Coati civetta vulgo. 
Klein quad. 73. Meles faſciis et maculis albis nigris et 
rufeſcentibus variegata. Brifſon quad. 186. Viverra zi- 
betha. V. cauda annulata, dorſo einereo nigroque un- 
datim ſtriato. Lin. ſy/t. 65. La civette. Buſſon, ix. 299. 
tab. xxxiv. Schreber, exi. 1 


ar. 
THIS hath ſhort rounded ears; ſharp long noſe; 


pale cinereous face; head, and lower part of the neck, 


mixed with dirty white, brown, and black; fides of 
the neck marked with ſtripes of black, beginning near 
the ears, and ending at the breaſt and ſhoulders ; from 


the middle of the neck, along the ridge of the back, 
extends a black line, reaching ſome way up the tail; on 


each fide are two others; the ſides ſpotted with aſh- 


colour and black; the tail barred with black and white, 


the 
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the black bars broader on the upper ſide than the lower. 
This variety was firſt diſtinguiſhed from the other by 
M. de Buffon; but figured long before by Hernandez 
and Geſner; unknown in Mexico till introduced there 
from the Philippine iſles. Theſe animals ſeem not to 
be known to the antients. Its ſynonymes are, animal 
zibethicum Americanum. Hernaadeꝝ Mex. 538. Felis 


zibethus. Geſner quad. 836. Le zibet. Buffon, 299. 


fab. xxxi. Schreber, cxii. 


Txt MALACCA CIVET. 


. THIS ſpecies hath a long noſe; ſhort ere& ears; the 
1 of the whole animal perlaceous grey; 


ce black; above each eye four black ſpots; from the 


bind part of the head are three black lines; one paſſes 
down the hind part of the neck, and one down each fide 
of the neck and over part of the ſhoulders ; from the 
breaſt another extends along the middle of the belly; 
three others begin at the ſmall of the back, and reach 
to the tail; on the body and thighs are forty-one round 
black ſpots; the tail annulated with black and grey ; legs 
and feet black ; fize of a common cat. | 

This animal lives by the chace; it leaps with great 
agility from tree to tree; is very fierce; emits a ſtrong 
muſky ſmell, produced from a liquor which exudes 
from an orifice above the parts of generation. The 


Malayes collect it, and pretend that it ftrengtiens the 
ſtomach, and excitzs to love. The Chineſe eſteem it 


highly on account of the laſt quality; and buy it from 
the Malayes. It inhabits the peninſula of Malacca, 
and there 1s a good figure of it given in Sonnerat's 
Voyages, vol. ii. 144. tab. 91. | 


Tus GENE T. 


THE ears of the genet are a little pointed ;. the 
body is lender, and the tail very long; the colour of 


the body is a pale tawny, ſpotted with black ; ap 
| ridge 
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fidge of the back is marked with a black line; the tail 
is annulatd with black and tawny, and the feet are 
black; ſometimes the ground - colour of the hair in- 
clines to grey. It is about the ſize of a marten, but 
the fur is ſhorter. It inhabits Turkey, Syria, and 
Spain. It frequents the banks of rivers and rivulets, 
and other moiſt places; Buffon ſays there are ſome 
found in the ſouthern provinces of France. 

They ſmell faintly of muſk, and, like the civet, have 
an orifice beneath the tail. They are kept tame in the 
houſes at Conſtantinople, and are uſeful as cats, for the 
purpoſe of catching mice. The ſynonymes are, La ge- 
netta. Belon ob/. 74. Genetha. Geſner quad. 549, 550. 
Genetta vel ginetta. Raii ſyn. quad. 201. Coati, ginet- 
ta Hiſpanis. Klein quad. 73. Muſtela cauda ex annu- 
hs alternatim albidis et nigris variegata. Briſſan quad. 
186. Viverra genetta. V. cauda annulata, corpore ful- 
vo nigricante maculato. Lin. t. 65. La genette. 
Buffon, ix. 343. lab. xxxvi. Schreber, exiii. 


Tur P-ILO SEE E 0: 


THE noſe is of a deep brown ; the face and chin 
cinereous; with a dark line up the forehead ; under 
fide of the neck cinereous, mixed with ruft ; back and 
whole body of the ſame colour, varied with irregular 
black ſpots ; outſide of the hind legs and thighs duſ- 
ky; ſoles of the feet and upper part down to the claws, . 
clothed with down ; tail tawny, annulated with black. 
It is leſs than the common ferret. It inhabits the 
rock of Gibraltar, and the mountains of Ronda : cal- 
led by the Spaniards piloſello; and it is found alſo in 
France. After the famous victory near Tours, gain- 
ed over the Saracens in 726 by Charles Martel, ſuch 
quantities of rich garments, made of the ſkins of theſe 
animals, were found, as to give occaſion to the hero to 
eſtabliſh an order of knighthood called L'ordre de la 
genette, On the firſt inſtitution there were fixteen 


knights; among them were the moſt illuſtrious princes 
Vol. III. No, 43. 3G of 
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of the time. Martel himſelf was the ſovereign. The 
collar conſiſted of chains of gold, mixed with enamel- 
led roſes of red; pendent was a genet of gold, enamel. 
led with black and red. The order continued during 
the ſecond race of kings. It is ſaid to have given wa 

afterwards to the order of the ſtar, It is called La ge. 
nette de la France, Buſſon, Suppl. iii. tab. xlvii. p. 236. 


Tuz FOS SAN E. 
THE foſſane weaſel has a ſlender body, rounded 


ears, and black eyes; its back and legs are covered 
with cinereous hair, mixed with tawny ; the ſides of its 
face are black: from the hind part of the head, four 
black lines are extended towards the back and ſhoul. 
ders; the tail is ſemi-annulated with black; the whole 
under fide of the body is of a dirty white. It inhabits 
Madagaſcar and Guinea, Cochin China, and the Phi- 
lippine iſles. It is a fierce creature, and hard to be 
tamed, In Guinea it is called berbe, and by the Eu- 
ropeans, wine-bibber, as it 1s very greedy of palm- 
wine. Like the reſt of its genus, it is deſtructive to 
poultry. When young, it is reckoned good to eat, 

There is a ſpecimen of this ſpecies in the Leverian 
muſeum, which Mr. Pennant deſcribes thus: it is a 
weaſel with a white ſpot on each fide of its noſe, and 
another beneath each eye; the reſt of the noſe, cheeks, 
and throat, are black; its ears are very large, upright, 
rounded, thin, naked, and black; its forehead, ſides, 
thighs, rump, and-upper parts of the legs, cinereous. 
On the back there are many long black hairs; on the 
ſhoulders, ſides, and rump, tkere are diſperſed ſome 
black ſpots; its tail is black towards the end; near the 
baſe it is mixed with tawny and flightly annulated with 
black; its feet are black, with white claws. It is of 
the ſize of the genet, to which it bears a great reſem- 
blance; its tail is of the ſame length with the body. Its 
ſynonymes are: La foſſane. Buffon, xii, 163. lab. xx. 
Scrbeber, cxiv. 


Tux 
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THE GREATER OTTER. 


BESIDES the generic diſtinctions with regard to 
teeth and toes already mentioned, this ſpectes has the 
following marks; ſhort ears, eyes placed near the noſe, 
thick lips, and large whiſkers. The colour of his 
whole body is a deep brown, except two ſmall ſpots 
on each fide of the noſe, and another beneath the chin ; 
the throat and breaſt are aſh-coloured; his legs are 
ſhort and thick, looſely joined to the body, capable of 
being brought on a line with the body, and of per- 
forming the part of fins; each toe 1s connected to the 
other by a ſtrong broad web. His uſual length is 
twenty-three inches, his tail meaſures fixteen ; the 
weight of the male from eighteen to twenty- ſix pounds, 
of the female from thirteen to twenty-two.” Mr. Ives 
ſays that the otters of the Euphrates are no larger than 
the common cat, The otter inhabits all parts of Eu- 
rope, the north and north-eaſt of Aſia, as far as Kamſ- 
chatka, and in the eaſternmoſt of the Fox iflands. It 
abounds in North America, particularly in Canada, 
where the moſt valuable furs of this kind are produ- 
ced. It dwells on the banks of rivers, and burrows, 
forming the entrance of its hole beneath the water, 
whence it works upward, making a ſmall orifice or 
air-hole in the midſt of ſome buſh. It is a cleanly 
animal, and depoſits its excrements only in one place. 
It ſwims and dives with great eaſe : it is very deſtrue- 
tive to fiſh, but, when they fail; it makes excurſions on 
land, and preys on lambs and poultry: it is faid to 
hunt its prey againſt the ſtream, that it may return 
with greater eate with its booty: it frequents not only 
freſh waters, but alſo ſometimes ventures out to ſea, 
though it never goes far from the ſhore, in queſt of 
prey : 1t frequently gives a ſort of loud whiſtle, by way 
of ſignal to another. It is a fierce animal, and its bite 
dangerous; yet it is capable of being tamed, and made 
to follow its maſter like a dog, and even to fiſh for 
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him, and to return with its prey. They ſometimes 
breed in ſinks and drains: they dread neither cold nor 
moiſture: the female comes 1n ſeaſon in winter, and 
brings forth in the month of March, four or five 
young ones at a time. Contrary to what happens to 
moſt other animals, the young otter is not ſo hand- 
ſome as the old. 

Mr. Pennant thinks that the latax of Ariſtotle was a 
large variety of the otter. Its ſynonymes are, Lutra, 
Agricale An. Subter. 482. Geſner quad. 687. Raii hn. 
quad. 187. Wydra. Rzaczinſei Polon. 221. Otter. 
Klein quad. 91. Muſtela Lutra. M. plantis palmatis 
nudis cauda corpore dimidio breviore. Lin. Gt. 6b. 
Utter. Faun. ſuec. No. 12. Lutra caſtanei coloris. 
Briſſon quad. 201. Le loutre. Belon Aquat. 26. Buffin, 
vii. 134. tab. xi. Screber, cxxvi. A. B. Otter. Br. Zou. 
1. No. 19. Br. Zocl. illuſtr. tab. c 


TRE BRAZILIAN OTTER: 
THE Brazilian otter has a round head like that of 


a cat; it has feline teeth too; eyes ſmall, round, and 
black: large whiſkers, and round ears; feet like thoſe 
of a monkey, with five toes, the inner ones the ſhort- 
eſt, all armed with ſharp claws ; its tail, which is flat 
and naked, reaches no lower than the feet; its hair 13 
ſoft, and not long; it is entirely black, except the head, 
which is duſky, and the throat, which is yellow: it is 
about the bulk of a middling dog: it inhabits Brazih 

Guiana, and the borders of Oronoko: it lives on fiſh, 

and cruſtaceous animals, ſuch. as cray- -fiſh, and is very 
dextrous in robbing nets and weels of what it 9 in 
them: it makes a noiſe like a young puppy. Its fleth 
is reckoned delicate eating, and does not taſte fiſhy, 
notwithſtanding its food. They are extremely clean- 

ly, live in ſociety, and go in troops; they are fierce 
and make a vigorous defence againſt dogs; but, when 
taken young, are ſoon tamed. Its ſynonymes are, 
| diya & cariguibciu. Marc, cgrave Brofi 7234. Des * 

chai 
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chais, iii. 306. Lutra Braſilienſis. Raii ſyn. quad. 189. 
Briſſon quad. £02, 7 


Tux LESSER OT TER. 


THIS ſpecies is of the form of the greater otter; 
but it is only one-third of its fize. Linnæus and ſome 
other writers have claſſed it with the weaſel tribe, as a 
ſort of amphibious pole-cat; it has roundiſh ears, a 
white chin, and a tawny and duſky body; the ſhort 
hairs being yellowiſh, and the long ones black : its 
feet are broad, webbed, and covered with hair; its tail 
is duſky, and ends in a point. It inhabits Poland and 
the north of Europe; but none of them are found be- 
yond the lake Baikal, or in the north-eaft parts of Si- 
beria. It lives on fiſh, frogs, and water. inſects: its fur 
is very valuable: it is next in beauty to that of the 
ſable: it is caught with dogs, and in traps; but, like 
the pole-cat, it is moſt exceſſively fetid. It is the 
ſame animal with the minx of North America, The 
ſkins are often brought over to England. The ſyno- 
nymes of this ſpecies are, Noerza. Agricola An. Subter. 
485. Geſner quad. 768. Latax. Germ. nutz. nobis nu- 
rek. Rzaczinſzi Polon. 218. Muſtela lutreola, M. plan- 
tis palmatis hirſutis ore albo. Lin. Hf. 66. Fennis, ti- 
churt; Suecis, mænk. Faun. ſuec. No. 13. Norka. 
Ritchkofſ orenb. Topagr. i. 295. Schreber, exxvi. 


Tur CHINCHIMEN. 


THIS ſpecies hath its head, whiſkers, ears, eyes, 
ſhape, and length of the tail, exactly reſembling the 
domeſtic cat; its feet are furniſhed with five toes, pal- 
mated, and with ſtrong and crooked claws; . body co- 
vered with two ſorts of hair, one very ſhort and fine, the 
other long and rude ; length from noſe to tail twen 
inches. It inhabits the ſea of Chili, and very ſeldom 
quits that element; goes always in pairs; loves to baſk 
in the ſun; creeps to the ſummits of the rock, where 


it 
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it is taken in traps; has a hoarſe voice, and all the 
fierceneſs of the wild cat. Molina Chili, 265. 


TRE SARICOVIENNE. 


THIS otter is alſo of the fize of a cat, with a fur 
as fine as velvet, grey and black; and web-footed. It 
lives more in the water than on land: the fleſh is very 
delicate and good to eat. This appears to be the very 
ſame with la petite loutre d'eau douce de Cayenne, de. 
ſcribed and figured by M. Buffon. Suppl. iii. 1 5 9. tab. 
xxii. probably from a young animal. The body, ſays 
he, 1s ſeven inches (French) in length; the tail fix 
inches and ſeven lines, ſlender, taper, tuberculated, 
convex above, flat beneath; ears rounded, and longer 


than uſual with otters ; head, cheeks, and back, duſky, 


and the fides marked regularly with the ſame colours, 
iſſuing from the back, extending almoſt to the belly; 
the ſpaces between of a yellowiſh grey ; above each 
eye is a white ſpot; the throat, and whole under-fide 
of the body, of the ſame colour; the toes before are 
divided, thoſe behind webbed. 

M. de la Borde, as quoted by M. de Buffon, men- 
tions another ſpecies of otter frequent in the rivers of 
Guiana, weighing from twenty to twenty-five pounds, 
and of a yellowiſh colour. 


Tur SEA OTTER. 


THE ſea otter has a black noſe; his upper jaw is 
both longer and broader than the under; he has long 
white whiſkers, hazle irides, ſmall, erect, conic, ears; ſix 
cutting teeth in the upper jaw, in the lower four; his 
grinders are broad, for breaking and comminuting 
ſhell-fiſh ; his ſkin is thick, his hair is thick and long, 
exceſſively black and gloſſy, beneath there is a ſoft 


down; his colour ſometimes varies to ſilvery; his legs 


are thick and ſhort; his toes are covered with hair, and 
Joined by a web; his hind feet are exactly like thoſe i 
71 | a ileal, 
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a ſeal, and have a membrane ſkirting the outſide of the 
exterior toe, like that of a gooſe: the length of his 
body is about three feet, of his tail thirteen inches and 
a half; the tail is flat, fulleſt of hair in the middle, 
and ſharp-pointed. The biggeſt of theſe animals weigh 
ſeventy or eighty pounds. They are found in great 
abundance in Bering's iſland, and the Fox iſlands be- 
tween Afia and America, and in the interior ſea as far 
as has been diſcovered to the eaſt of De Fuca's ſtreights. 
They are ſometimes ſeen in troops of hundreds, and a 
hundred leagues from land : they are entirely confined 
between lat. 49. and 60 north; and between eaſt long. 
from London 126 to 150. During winter they are 
brought in great numbers by the eaſtern winds from 
the American to the Kurilian iſlands. They are moſt 
harmleſs and inoffenſive creatures, moſt affectionate to 
their young; they will pine to death for the loſs of 
them, and die on the very ſpot where they have been 
taken from them, Before the young can ſwim, they 
carry them in their paws, lying in the water on their 
backs: they are ſwift in running, and very ſportive : 
they embrace, and even kiſs each other : they ſwim 
often on their backs, on their ſides, and even in a per- 
rendicular-poſture: they inhabit ſuch ſhallows as a- 
bound with ſea-weeds, and feed on lobſters, fiſh, ſepiæ, 
and ſhell-fiſh : they breed only once a-year, bring but 
one a time, and ſuckle it for a year: they are dull 
hghted, but of a very quick ſcent: they are hunted 
for their ſkins, which are of great value; they are fold 
to the Chineſe for ſeventy or a hundred rubles a piece. 
Each ſkin weighs three pounds and a half. The young 
are reckoned ſuch delicate meat, that their fleſh is 
ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from that of a ſucking lamb. 
The ſynonymes of this animal are, Muſtela lutris. M. 
plantis palmatis piloſis, cauda corpore quadruplo bre- 
viore Lin. ſyſt. 66. Schreber, exxviii. Lutra marina, 
Kalan. Nov. Comp. Petrop. ii. 367. tab. xvi. Sea otter, 
Hit. Kamſchatka, 122. Muller's voy. 57, 58, 
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Tax SLENDER OTTER. 


THIS ſpecies, from the noſe to the tip of its tail, is 
four feet four inches; of the tail about thirteen inches; 
diameter of the body ſcarcely more than five inches 
and a half; the fore legs are about three itiches and 
a half long; hind legs about four inches; head ſmall, 
eyes ſmall, ears moſt extremely ſmall, ſcarcely viſible; 
fore feet webbed, hind feet more ſtrongly ſo; colour of 
the whole animal a very rich deep cheſnut or dark 
brown, rather paler beneath; cheeks and throat paler 
than the other parts, or more inclining to whitiſh, It 
inhabits Staten- Land. 


CAVIA, or CAVY, of the Order of GLIRES. 


HE diſtinguiſhing characters of this genus are, 

two wedge-like cutting teeth in each jaw; ge- 

nerally four toes on the fore, and three on the hind, 

feet; ſhort ears, and no tail, or elſe a very ſhort one. 

Their pace is flow and creeping; and they are numer- 

ous breeders, but ſhort lived. Mr. Pennant reckons 
cleven ſpecies of this genus, which are as follow : 


TAE CAPIBARA CAVY. 


THE. capibara has a very large and thick head and 
noſe, ſmall rounded ears, and large black eyes. Its 
upper jaw is longer than the lower. It has two ſtrong 
and great cutting teeth, and eight grinders in each 
jaw. Each of theſe grinders forms, on its ſurface, 
ſeemingly three teeth, each flat at their ends. Its legs 
are ſhort; its toes are long; theſe are connected, near 
their bottoms, by a ſmell web, and guarded at their 
ends by a ſmall hoof : it has no tail: the hair on the 
body is ſhort, rough, and brown: on its noſe it has 
long and hard whiſkers: it grows to the fize of a hog 
of two years old: it inhabits the country from the Iſth- 

mus 
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mus of Darien to the Brazils, and even to Paraguay, 
and lives in fenny parts, not remote from the banks of 
great rivers, ſuch as the Oronoko, Amazon, and the 
Rio de la Plata. It runs ſlowly, but ſwims and dives 
remarkably well, and keeps under water ſo long, that 
the hunters frequently give up for loſt thoſe they have 
been in chace of, It feeds on fruits and vegetables, 
and is very dgxtrous in catching fiſh, which 1t brings 
on ſhore, and eats at its eaſe. It fits up, and holds 
its prey with its fore-feet, feeding like an ape. They 
keep always in pairs, a male and a female, or elſe in 
great herds, feed in the night, and commit great rava- 
ges in gardens: they make a noiſe ſomewhat like the 
braying of an aſs: they are of a gentle and peaceable 
diſpoſition, eaſily made tame, and grow very familiar. 
Their fleſh is eaten; it is tender, but has an oily and 
fiſhy taſte, in conſequence of its food. Buffon thinks 
they might be propagated in Europe. 

The following are the ſynonymes of this animal : 
Caby-bara. Marcgrave Braſil. 230. Piſo Brafil. 99. 
Raii ſyn. quad. 126. River hog. Wafer in Damper, 
11. 400, Cochon d'eau. Des Marchats, ll. 3 14. Sus 
maximus paluſtris. Cabiai, cabionora. Barrere France 
guin. 160. Capivard. Froger's voy. 99. Sus hy- 
drochzris. S. plantis trydactylis cauda nulla. Lin. ſyſt. 
103. Hydrochærus, le cabiai. Briſſon quad. 80. Buffon, 
x11. 384. tab. xlix. Irabubos. Gumilla Orenoque, iii. 238. 


TAE RESTLESS CAVY, ox GUINEA PIG. 


THIS ſpecies, beſides the generic characters already 
enumerated, has its upper lip half divided: its ears are 
very large, broad, and rounded at the ſides; its hair 
is ere, not unlike that of a young pig; its colour is 
white, or white varied with orange and black, in irre- 
gular ſpots: it has no tail; it has four toes on the 
fore· feet, and three on the hind. It inhabits Brazil. 
Writers make no mention of its manners in a wild 
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Rate; but it is domeſticated and well known in Europe, 
as a reſtleſs grunting little animal, perpetually running 
from corner to corner. It feeds on bread, grain, and 
vegetables; breeds when two months old; has young 
every two months, and brings from four to twelve at a 
time. A ſingle pair might be multiplied, ſo as to pro- 
duce a thouſand within a year: they are ſo prolific, that 
they would be abſolutely innumerable, were not num- 
bers of their young eaten by cats, and killed by the 
males, or deſtroyed by other means ; they are very ten- 
der; multitudes of both young and old periſh .with 
cold or moiſture; they never drink, though they fre- 
quently urine: their temperament 1s very hot. When 
under the influence of love, they are ſuſceptible of an- 
ger, fight cruelly, and even kill each other, in diſputing 
the polleſſion of a female: they paſs their lives in 
ſleeping, eating, and amours: a kind of chirping noiſe 
marks the time of theſe; they raiſe a ſharp cry when 
they feel pain: their ſleep is ſnort, but frequent; they 
eat precipitantly, like the rabbit, little at a time, but 
often, every hour indeed, both day and night; and in- 
dulge in mutual embraces as often as they eat: they 
feed on all kind of herbs, but eſpecially parſley, which 
they prefer to grain or to bread; they are likewiſe 
fond of apples and other fruits: their ſkins are hardly 
of any value, and their fleſn, though eatable, is not ſo 
ra as to be much demanded ; but it might perhaps 
improved, by keeping them in warrens, where they 
could have the benefit of freſh air, and the liberty of 
chooſing herbs agreeable to their taſte. Thoſe kept in 
houſes have nearly the ſame taſte with warren rabbits : 
thoſe kept in gardens, during ſummer, have an infipid, 
but leſs diſagreeable, ſavour. Buffon concludes their 
character and hiſtory thus: © By nature they are gentle 
and tame; they do no miſchief, but they are equally 
incapable of good, for they never form any attach- 
ments ; mild by conſtitution, docile through weaknels, 
| almoſt inſenſible to every object; they have the ap- 
| pearance 


pearance of living machines conſtructed for the pur 

poſes of propagation, and of repreſenting a ſpecies.” 
They are called Guinea pigs in England, from a ſup- 
poſition that they came originally from that country. 


Rats are ſaid to avoid their haunts. They are called 


by different authors as follows: Cuniculus vel por- 
cellus Indicus. Geſner quad. 367. Cavia cobaya. Marc- 
grave Braſil. 224. Piſo Brafil. 102. Mus ſas cunicu- 
lus Americanus et Guincenſis, porcelli pilis et voce, ca- 
via cobaya. Raii ſyn. quad. 223. Cavia cobaya Braßl. 
quibuſdam mus Pharaonis. Tatu piloſus. Kein quad. 
49. Mus porcellus. M. cauda nulla, palmis tetradac- 
tylis, plantis tridactylis. Lin. ft. 79. Amen, Acad. iv. 
190. lab. ii. Cuniculus ecaudatus, auritus albus, aut 
rufus, aut ex utroque variegatus. Briſſon quad. 102. Le 
cochon d' Inde. Buffon, viii. 1. fab. i. 


TRE ROCK CAVY, ox APEREA. 


THIS ſpecies has alfo its upper lip divided, ſhort 
ears, four toes on the fore-feet, and three on the hind : 
it has no tail: the colour of the upper part of its bady 
is black, mottled with tawny ; but its throat and belly 
are white: it is one foot in length, and inhabits Brazil, 
living in the holes of rocks, whence it is driven out, 
and taken by dogs. For the table it is preferable to 
our beſt rabbits; its motions are like thoſe of the 
hare. Some of them reſemble the hare in colour too; 
but the head is longer, and the ears are not above an 
inch in length; the fore-legs exceed not three inches, 
thoſe behind are a little longer. The ſynonymes of 
this ſpecies are as follow: Aperea, Brofihenfidns nobis 
veldratte, vel boſchratte. Marcgreve Braſil. 223. Piſo 
brafil. 103. Raii ſyn. quad. 206, Cavia aperea. lein 
a, 50. Cuniculus ecaudatus auritus, ex cinereo ru- 
jus. Brifſen quad. 103. L'Aperea. Bufſon, xv. 160. 
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ThE MAGELLANICA, ox PATAGONIAN 
CAT. 


THE ears of the Patagonian cavy are long and 
much dilated near the bottom: its upper lip is divi- 
ded : on each fide of its noſe, there are tufts of ſoft 
hair, and long whiſkers : the tip of its noſe is black; 
its face, its back, and the fore parts of its legs, are ci- 
nereous and ruſt coloured; its breaſt and fides are 
tawny, its belly is of a dirty white: on each thigh it 
has a white patch: its rump is black, its legs are very 
long, its claws are long, ſtrait, and black ; it has four 
on the fore-teet, three on the hind: its tail is a mere 
naked ſtump. Some of theſe creatures weigh ſix-and- 
twenty pounds : they are found in plenty about Port 
Deſire in Patagonia: they live in holes of the earth 
like the rabbit: their fleſh is of a ſnowy whiteneſs, and 
of an excellent flavour. Sir John Narborough, and 
other voyagers, call it a hare. | 


Taz PACA, ox SPOTTED CAVY. 
THIS ſpecies hath the upper jaw longer than the 


lower, large noſtrils, long whiſkers, ſhort and naked 
ears, and a thick neck: its hair is ſhort and hard, and 
on the upper part of the body dark brown: its ſides, 
on the lower part, are marked lengthways with lines of 


grey ſpots: its belly is white: in ſome, perhaps young 


ones, the fides and ſpots are of a pale yellow : it has 
five toes on each foot, and only the mere rudiment of 
a tail: its make and voice reſemble thoſe of a pig. In 
ſome places it is called the hog-rabbit. It inhabits 
Brazil and Guiana, and lives in fenny places. It bur- 
rows under ground, grows very fat, and is eſteemed a 
great delicacy in Brazil; even its ſkin is eaten, like that 
of a pig. It eats its meat on the ground, not ſitting upas 
ſome others of this genus do. They are diſcovered by 
dogs, who point out the places they lie in: the maſ- 

4 ter 
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ter digs over them, and, when he comes near, tranſ- 
fixes them with a knife; otherwiſe they generally eſcape. 
When they have an opportunity, they will bite dread- 
fully. There is a variety of them quite white, found 
on the banks of the river St, Francis. 

Mr. Pennant ſays, that in ſize this ſpecies meaſures 
only ten inches; but Buffon ſays they are larger than 
any rabbit. Speaking of one that was kept in France, 
« Though our animal (ſays he) had not acquired 
his full growth, he was eighteen inches long in his na- 
tural contracted ſituation; but, when he extended him. 
ſelf, he was near two feet: his head, from the noſe to 
the top of the front, was five inches; his eyes were 
about two inches diſtant: when upon his legs, his 
height before was ſeven inches, behind about nine 
inches and a half : the poſterior part of the body mea- 
ſured nineteen inches and a half in circumference, the 


fore part only fourteen : five longitudinal rows of + 


white ſpots ran along the fides, and approached each 
other at the extremities : his tail was hardly viſible: 
upon ſearch, we found a ſmall button of two or three 
inches long.” The count gives a long detail of the 
manner of living and acting of the above animal, 
which he kept in his houſe from the month of Auguſt, 
1774, to the 28th of May, 1775, during which period 
its ſize continued to augment, Provided with a wooden 
cage or box, it remained perfectly tranquil during the 
day, eſpecially when plentifully ſupplied with food. 
After feeding, he retired, of his own accord, to his 
box ; but, when night approached, he diſcovered a 
violent inclination to get out. He was remarkably 
cleanly, and, when about to void his excrements, he 
always retired to the moſt private corner he could find. 
All obſcure corners ſeemed agreeable to him. He 
would make himſelf a new neſt in the bottom of an 
open preſs, or under the kitchen grate ; and nothn 

but force would make him leave his new abode: he 
was fond of adulation, and licked the hand of the per- 


{on 
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ſon that careſſed him: when gently ſtroked on the 
back, he ftretched himſelf out, and lay down on his 
belly: his ſkin was fo ſenſible, that the ſlighteſt touch 
was ſufficient to excite the moſt lively emotions. This 
great ſenſibility produced ſometimes the moſt violent pa. 
roxyſms of paſſion : the bare fight of an unknown dog 
was ſufficient; he would dart ſuddenly on the dog, 
however innocent, and bite him ſeverely : he was apt 
to treat people, with whom he was not acquainted, in 
the ſame manner, if they tried to irritate him: he had 
an averſion to children, and purſued them: he expreſ- 
ſed his paſſion by chattering his teeth: he often fat on 
his poſteriors, and ſeemed to comb his head and whiſ- 
kers with his paws, which he licked, and moiſtened 
with his ſaliva: in this operation, he often uſed both 

aws at a time, and would afterwards dreſs all his 
body : he would eat bread equally well, whether it had 
been ſoaked in water, wine, or vinegar. When ſugar 
or fruits were offered him, he exprefled his joy by 
bounding and leaping : he ate, with equal reliſſ, 
grapes, celery, onions, and garhc ; he did not refuſe 
graſs, mois, or the bark of trees: he would eat wood 
even half charred : he ſeemed to like the fleſh of any 
kind of food : he lapped like a dog. Mr. Buffon 
thinks he might be naturalized in France; and ima- 
gines, the introducing him would be a valuable acqui- 
fition, as a ſingle individual of this ſpecies would fur- 
niſh as much good meat as ſeven or eight rabbits. 


M. de la Borde ſays, that there are two or three ſpe- 


cies of the cavy at Cayenne, which are ſaid not to in- 
termix. Some of them weigh from fourteen to twenty 
ounds, and others from twenty-five to thirty. 

The ſynonymes of the ſpotted cavy, or names given 
it by different authors, are as follow: Paca. Marc- 
grave Braſil. 224. Piſo Braſil, 101. De Laet, 484. 
Mus Braſilienſis magnus, porcelli pilis et voce, paca 
dictus. Raii ſyu. quad. 226. Cavia paca. Klein quad. 


50. Cuniculus major, paluſtris, faſciis albis 2 
1 . | aca, 
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paca. Marcgrave. Barrere. France Aiquin. 152. Mus 
paca. M. cauda abbreviata, pedibus pentadactylis, la- 
teribus flaveſcenti-lineatis. Lin. yt. 8 1. Cuniculus 
caudatis, auritus, pilis obſcure fulvis, rigidis, lineis ex 
albo flaveſcentibus ad latera diſtinctis. Briſſon quad. gg. 
Le paca. Buffon, x. 269. tab. xliii. Supplem. iii. 203. 
tab, xlili. 8 

Tux BRISTLY CAVY. 


THIS ſpecies hath ſhort oval ears, covered within 
and without with hair; colour of the whole animal 
above grey and ferruginous ; from the chin to the ex- 
tremity of the belly white; on the upper lip a ſtrong 
briſtly muſtachio, about three inches long; above the 
eyes another tuft, two inches and two eighths long ; 
all over the body are ſcattered fimilar briſtles, two 
inches and a quarter in length; the toes are fleſhy, the 
lower part naked, the upper covered with black hairs; 
the claws ſomewhat reſemble nails, and are ill adapted 
for burrowing; it has no tail; the length of the whole 
animal is about ſeventeen inches. 


This ſpecies was firſt taken notice of by Proſper Al- 


pinus, who calls it Agnus filiorum Jrael; the daman 


Iſrae] of the Arabs. He ſays that it is larger than a 
rabbit, an object of the chace, and that the fleſh is 
ſweeter than that of the rabbit. It inhabits, according 
to Mr. Bruce, mount Libanus, the mountain of the 
ſun in Abyſſinia, and in great numbers Cape Maho- 
met on the Arabian gulph, not far to the eaſt of Suez. 
By Alpinus we find they are alſo inhabitants of Egypt. 
They are gregarious, and ſit by dozens on the great 
ſtones to baſk in the ſun, before the mouths of caves, 


ght 
of man, They are juſtly ſuppoſed by Mr. Bruce to 
have been the ſaphen (miſtranſlated the coney) of 
Holy Writ. Solomon ſays, © The hills are the re- 
fuge for the wild goats, and the rocks for the conies.“ 


Sce his ſaphen. © The ſaphen (adds he) are but a 
| | teeble 
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feeble folk, yet make they their houſes in the rocks.” 
T hey retire mto the depths of the clefts, and there 
make themſelves a houſe ; i. e. a neſt of ftraw. Nei- 
ther the Chriſtians of Abyflinia, nor the Mahometans, 
eat the fleſh of theſe animals; but the Arabs of mount 
Libanus, and of Arabia Petrza, uſe them as food. The 
fleſh is as white as a chicken, and free from any rank. 
neſs. Synonymes : Agnus filiorum Iſrael. Proſp. Alp. 
Egypt. i. 232. Daman Iſrael. Buffon, Suppl. vi. 276. 
tab. xlii. Aſhnoko. Bruce's travels, v. 139. Hirax 
Syriacus. Gmel. Lin. ſvſt. 167. Schreber, tab. cexi. B. 


TRE LONG-NOSED CAVY. 


THIS ſpecies derives the name here given it from 
the length of its noſe. Its upper lip is divided : it has 
ſhort rounded ears, and black eyes: its hair is hard and 
ſhining on the body, mixed with red, brown, and black: 
its rump is of a bright orange colour, its belly is yel- 
low: its legs are almoſt naked, ſlender, and black: it 
has four toes on the fore- feet, three on the hind, a 
ſhort naked tail, and is of the ſize of a rabbit: it in- 
habits Brazil, Guinea, &c. It grunts like a pig, and is 
very voracious: it ſits on its hind legs, and holds its 
food with its fore - paws when it eats, and hides what it 
cannot conſume: it hops like a hare, and goes very 
faſt: when purſued, it takes ſhelter in the hollow trees: 
when angry, it ſets up the hair on its back, and ſtrikes 
the ground with its hind feet: both its eye and it 
ear are very fine: it ſtops and liſtens to the ſound of 
muſic: it is capable of being tamed, and is eaten by the 
inhabitants of South America: they annually produce 
two or three, but generally two: they ſeem to require 
a warm climate, in order to ſubſiſt and multiply: they 
remain 1n their holes during the night, unleſs the moon 

ſhines bright ; but they run about during moſt of the 
day. MI. de la Borde ſays it is the moſt common qua- 


druped in Guiana, and multiplies as faſt as the _ 
| h that 


it ; 


their own accord. | 

Synonymes, - -- Aguti vel acuti. Marcgrave Braſil. 
224. Piſo Braſil, 102. Acuti ou agoutis. Laet, 484. 
Rochefort Antilles, i. 287. Mus ſviveſtris America- 
mus cuniculi magnitudine, pilis et voce porcelli, aguti. 
Raii ſyn. quad. 226. Cavia aguti. M. cauda abbre- 
viata, palmis tetradactylis, plantis tridactylis, abdomine 
flaveſcente. Lin. ſyſt. 80. Cuniculus caudatus, auri- 


bus, pilis ex rufo et fuſco mixtris rigidis veſtitus. Briſ 


fon quad. 98. L'agouti. Buffon, viii. 375. tab. I. Small 
Indian coney. Brown's Jamaica, 484. Long-noſed rab- 


bit. Wafer”'s voy. in Dampier, iii. 401. Cuniculus om- 


nium vulgatiſſimus, aguti vulgo. Barrere France A- 


Juin. 153. 


Tue OLIVE CAVY. 


THIS is a ſpecies of the eavy of un olive colour, 
leſs than the former, and more delicate eating. It inha- 
bits Guiana, and the iſlands of St. Lucia and Grenada. 
It lives on fruits in the woods, but is eaſily made tame t 
it makes a cry, but very rarely, like the reſtleſs cavy : 
it abhors water. 

Synonymes :---Cuniculus minor caudatus, oliva- 
ceus, akouchy. Barrere France Aquin. 153. Des Mar- 
chais, iii. 303. L'akouchy.. Buffon, xv. 258. Suppl. iii. 
211. tab, XXXvi. 


Taz JAVAN AyT. 
THE Javan cavy has a flender ſmall bead, promi- 

nent naked ears, rounded at the tops: its hair is very 

tiff, like briftles, .eſpecialty on the back, and reddiſh 


on the upper part of the body: its breaſt and belly 


are white, its legs are long, its hind parts are large: 
it has four toes on the fore-feet, three on the hind g 
and 18 of the fize-of a hare. It inhabits Surinam, and 
the hotter parts of South America, where it is a com- 
mon article of food. Its fleſh is white, but dry. I 
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that they are eaſily tamed, and return to the houſe of 
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is not found in Sumatra as Cateſby aſſerts, nor in Java, 
notwithſtanding its name. | 5 
Synonymes. - -Java hare. Cateſby Carolina, App. tab. 
xviii. Cavia Javenſis. Klein quad. 50. Cuniculus cau- 
datus auritus, rufeſco admixto. Briſſon quad. 98. Mus 
leporinus. Lin. H. 80. Cunicula Americanus. Seb. 

Mak 1. 67. tab. xlii. fig. 2. 


Tux CAPE CAVY.. 
' THIS ſpecies, well known at the Cape of Good 


Hope, where they are found in great abundance among 
the rocky mountains, like ſeveral of the others, bur- 
rows under ground, has a flow creeping pace, and a 
ſharp voice, which is often repeated. It is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a thick head, and full cheeks, and oval ears, half 
hid in its fur: its head is the colour of a hare, the top 
of the back duſky, mixed with grey; its ſides and bel- 
ly are of a whitiſh grey: its toes are like thoſe of the 
reſt, and its tail is ſcarcely viſible : it is of the ſize of a 
rabbit, but the ſhape of the body thick and clumſy ; its 
fleſh is eſteemed very good meat. 
' Synonymes.---Cavia capenſis. Pallas Miſcel. Zool. 
30. tab. ii. Spicil. 16. tab. ii. Africaanſch baſterd- 
mormeldier. Veſmaer Monogr. Buffon Supplem. iii. 177. 


Tuz MUSK CA V. 


THE upper part of the body of the muſk cavy is of 

a black or tan colour: its belly is white: it is almoſt as 

big as a rabbit, and inhabits Martinico and the reſt of 

the Antilles: it burrows like the rabbit, and ſmells ſo 
of muſk, that its retreat may be traced by the 
perfume. This is rather an obſcure ſpecies, and has 

not been hitherto accurately examined and deſcribed by 

any naturaliſt ; ſo that it remains for thoſe who have 
Kill and opportunity to elucidate its hiſtor x. 
T 1 _ Synonyms 
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' Synonymes.---Les rats muſques, piloris. Rochefort 
Antilles, i. 208. Du Tertre hiſt. Antilles ii. 302. Buf. 
fon, X. E : E 15 


IEPUs, the HARE and RABBIT, of the Order 


of GLIRES. 


K Ver characteriſtics of this genus are, two cutting 


teeth in each jaw, a ſhort tail, or none; five toes 
before, and four behind. This genus contains twelve 
ſpecies beſides ſeveral ſubordinate varieties; and they 
may be divided into two claſſes, thoſe with, and thoſe 
without, tails, They are as follow : N 


Tu COMMON HARE. | 

THE hare is a well known animal. Its long ears 
are tipt with black, its eyes are very large and promi- 
nent, its chin is white, and it has long white whiſkers: 
the hair or fur on its face, back, and ſides, is white at 
the bottom, black in the middle, and .tipt with tawny 
red: its throat and breaſt are red, its belly white; its 
tail is black above, and white beneath; its feet are co- 
vered with hair even at the bottom. A large hare 
weighs eight pounds and a half, It is faid, in the Iſle 
of Man ſome have been known to weigh twelve. Per- 
haps the hares in that iſland are larger nearly in the 
lame proportion as the native breed of horſes are leſs 
than others. The length of a common hare, from the 
noſe to the tail, is two feet. It inhabits all parts of 
Europe, moſt parts of Afia, Japan, Ceylon, Egypt, 
and Barbary. It is a watchful timid animal, always lean, 


* 


and runs ſwifter up hill than on even ground; hence, 


hen ſtarted, it endeavours to run up hill. It frequent- 
ly eſcapes the hounds by various artſul doublings. It 
keeps all day in its ſeat, and feeds by night: it returns 
to its form by the ſame road that it left it; it does 
not pair. Their rutting ſeaſon is February or March, 
When the male purſues the female by the ſagacity of 
W 412 its 
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436 NATURAL HISTORY 
its. noſe : they breed often in the year, go with young 
only thirty or thirty-one days, and bring three or four 


at a time: they admit the male during the time of their 
geſtation, and have frequently ſuperfetations. The 


male and female, are liable to be miſtaken the one for 
the other. The mother ſuckles her young about 
twenty days. Their fur is of great uſe in the manufac. 
ture of hats. They are very ſubject to fleas; yet the 
Dalecarlians make a cloth of the fur, which, it is ſaid, 


preſerves the wearer from their attacks, 


Hares feed on vegetables, and are very fond of the 
bark of Aer trees, except that of the alder and lime, 
which, it is ſaid, they never touch: they are great lo- 
vers of birch, parſley, and pinks. Their fleſh was a 
forbidden food among the ancient Britons ; the Ro- 
mans, on the contrary, held it in great eſteem; 


| Inter quadrupedes gloria prima lepus, 
was the opinion of Martial; and Horace, who was 
Iikewife a Bon vivant, ſays, that every man of taſte muft 
prefer the wing: | 
Flrecundi leporis ſapiens ſeftabitur armofi = 
Even at preſent the fleſh of the female is preferred to 
that of the male; and that of thoſe bred on dry hilly 
ground to that of thoſe that refide in marſhy or wet 
laces. | | 
. The hare and the rabbit afford to man the double 


advantage ariſing from their number and utility. Hares 
fleep much, but always with their eyes open. They 


have neither eye · lids nor eye-laſhes : their eyes ſeem 
to be bad, but they have an acute ſenſe of hearing, and 
enormous ears in proportion to the fize of their bodies, 


Theſe long ears they move with great facility, and em- 


loy them as a rudder to direct their courſe, which is 
0 rapid, that they oũtſtrip all other animals. The pe · 
riod of their natural life is ſaid to be about ſeven years; 
but, it is ſaid, the males live longer than the females: 
they pals their days in ſolitude and ſilence, frequent) 
8 3 | h 
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in fear and trembling ; as a falling leaf is ſufficient to 
alarm them : their voice is neyer heard but when they 
are ſeized or wounded : it is a ſharp loud cry, and has 
ſome reſemblance to the human voice. They are eafily 
tamed, but never acquire that degree of attachment 
which is neceſſary to make them domeſtic; they always 
take the firſt opportunity of regaining their liberty: they 
have been trained to beat a drum, to perform geſtures 
in cadence, &c. they want not inſtinct ſufficient for 
their own preſervation, nor ſagacity for eſcaping their 
enemies. The ſportſman has frequent opportunities 
of obſervation, and can recount many inſtances of their 
ſurpriſing ſagacity, though they have not all equal ex- 
ience and cunning: They turn more or leſs white 
with age. They are thought to be larger and ſtronger, 
in proportion to the coldneſs of the climate. A per- 
petual enmity is carried on againſt them, not only by 
men and dogs, but alſo by cats, foxes, wolves, and 


eaples'; ſo that it is almoſt a miracle that any of them 
eſcape deſtruction. | | 7 

There have been ſeveral inftances of what may be 
called monſters in this ſpecies, horned hares, having 
excreſcences growing out of their heads, the likeſt of 
any thing to the horns of the roebuck. Such inſtances 
have occurred in Saxony ; and Dr. Pallas adds another 
found near Aſtracan. In Cook's voyages mention is 
made of ſtraw-coloured animals like dogs, which run 
like hares, in New Holland. 

Synony mes, ---Lepus. Plinii lib. viii. c. 55. Ggſner 
quad, bog, Raii ſyn. quad, 204. Haſe, Klein quad. 
51. Lepus timidus. L. cauda abbreviata auriculis a. 
pice nigris ? Lin, ſyſt, 77. Haſe, Faun. ſuec. No. 25, 
Lepus caudatus ex cinereo rufus. Briſſon quad, 94. 
Le lievre. Buffon, vi. 246. tab. xxxvui. Br. Zool. i, 


85 No 20. Arnæb. Forſkal. iv. Lev. Muſ. in which are 
8: 3 


teveral curious varieties of coloured hares, 


birds of prey, ſuch as owls, buzzards, vultures, and. 
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5750 TRE VARYING HARE. 
THE varying hare has a ſoft down upon it, which 
is grey in ſummer, with a ſlight mixture of black and 
tawny: its ears are ſhorter, and its legs more ſlender 
than thoſe of the common hare; its tail is entirely 
white, even in ſummer; its feet are moſt cloſely and 
warmly covered with fur. In winter, the whole ani- 
mal changes to a ſnowy whiteneſs, except the tips and 
edges of the ears, which remain black; as do alſo the 
ſoles of the feet, on which, in Siberia, the fur is doubly 
thick. It is leſs than the common ſpecies. It inha- 
bits the higheſt Scottiſh Alps, Norway, Lapland, Ruſ- 
ſia, Siberia, Kamſchatka, the banks of the Wolga, and 
Hudſon's Bay. In Scotland, it keeps on the tops of 
the higheſt hills, and never deſcends into the vales, nor 
mixes with the common hares. It does not run faft, 
but takes ſhelter in the clefts of rocks; it is eaſily 
tamed, is full of frolic, and fond of honey, and cara- 
way comfits; it eats its own dung before a ſtorm; it 
changes its colour in September, and reſumes its grey 
coat in April. In the extreme cold of Greenland only, 
it is always White. Both this and the preceding ſpe- 
cies are common in Siberia, and on the banks of the 
Wolga. The one never changes colour, the other, a 
native of the ſame place, conſtantly aſſumes: the white- 
neſs of the ſnow during the winter. This it does, not 
only in / the open air and in a ſtate of liberty; but, as 
has been proved by experiment, even when kept tame 
and preſerved in apartments kept warm with ſtoves, in 
which it experienced the ſame changes of colour, as if 
it had remained on the ſnowy plains. © 
They aſſemble, and are ſeen in troops of five or fix 
hundred migrating in ſpring, and returning in autumn. 
Compelled by the want of ſubſiſtence, they quit in win- 
ter the lofty hills, and ſeek the plains and wooded 
parts, where vegetables abound. Towards ſpring, the) 
return to their mountain quarters. Mr. Muller 45 
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he once ſaw two black hares in Siberia; of a wonderful 
ſine gloſs, and of as full a black as jet. Another of 
the ſame kind was taken near Caſan in the winter of 


1768. Theſe ſpecimens were much larger than the 


common kind. In the ſouthegn and weſtern parts of 
Ruflia, there is a mixed breed of -hares, between this 
and the common ſpecies. It ſuſtains, during winter 
only, 2 partial loſs of colour. The fides, and more 
expoſed parts of the ears and legs, in that ſeaſon, be: 
come white; the other parts retain their colour. This 
variety is unknown beyond the Urallian Chain. It 
is called by the Ruſſians ruſſack: they take them in 
great numbers in ſnares, and export their ſkins to Eng- 
land, and other places, for the manufacture of hats. 
The Ruſſians and Tartars, like the ancient Britons, 
hold the fleſh of hares in deteſtation, eſteeming it im- 
pure; that of the variable hare, in its white ſtate, is 
exceſhvely inſipid. der 903 45 258 TP 
 Synonymes.---Lepus hieme albus. Forfer. hiſt. nat. 
Volge. Phil. Tranſ. Ivii. 343. Alpine hare. Br. Zoot. 
i. No. 20. Lepus variabilis. Pallas. nov. fp. i. 


TuE AMERICAN HARE. 


THESE have their ears tipt with grey, the upper 
part of the tail black, the lower white ; the neck and 
body mixed with aſh, ruſt colour, and black: their legs 
are of a pale ferruginous colour, their belly white; their 
fore-legs are ſhorter, and their hind ones longer, in 
proportion, than thoſe of the common hare: they mea- 
ſure eighteen inches in length, and weigh from three 
to four pounds and a half: they inhabit all. parts. of 
North America. In New Jerſey, and the colonies to 
the ſouth of that province, they retain their colour du- 
ring the whole year: but to the northward, on the ap- 

oach of winter, they change their ſhort ſummer fur, 

or one very long, filky and filvery, even to the roots, 
the edges of the cars only preſerving their colour, At 
ttat time it is in the higheſt ſeaſon tor the table, ! 
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of vaſt uſe to thoſe who winter in Hudſon's Bay, where 
they are taken in great abundance in ſpringes made of 
braſs wire, placed in hedges, conſtructed on purpoſe, 
with holes before the ſnares for the hares or rabbits to 
A paſs through. » | 
They breed once or twice a-year, and have from 
five to ſeven at a time: they do not migrate, like the 
preceding, but always haunt the ſame places : they do 
2 but lodge under fallen aber, and in hollow 
trees: they breed in the graſs, but, in the ſpring, ſhel- 
ter their young in hollow trees, to which they alſo run 
when purſued. The hunters force them out of thoſe 
retreats, by means of a hooked ftick, or by making x 
fire, and driving them out by the ſmoke. It is called 
hedpge-coney, Lawſon, 122. Cateſby, App. xxviii. 


| THE RAB BIT. 

THE ears of the rabbit are almoſt naked: the co- 
Jour of its fur, in a wild ſtate, is brown; its tail black 
above, and white beneath: in a tame ſtate, it varies to 
black, pied, and quite white: of theſe laſt, the eyes are 
of a ſine red. It inhabits, in a wild ſtate, the tempe- 
rate and the warm parts of Europe, and even the hot- 
teſt parts of Aſia and of Africa. It is not originally 
Brittth, but ſucceeds here admirably well. It will not 
ne in Sweden, and the northern countries, except it 
be kept in houſes. Strabo tells us, that they were im- 
ported into Italy from Spain. They are not natives 
of the weſtern hemiſphere, but have been carried thi- 
ther, and mcreafe greatly in South America. They are ( 
exceedingly prolific ; they breed feven times in a year, c 
and produce eight young at a time. If we ſuppoſe this t 
to happen regularly, one pair may produce in four 5 

the amazing number of one million two hundred h 
and feventy-four thouſand eight hundred and forty. 2 
They are ſtill more prolific than the common hare, 
Theſe two fpecies, though ſimilar, never intermix. 
Rabbits pair, and are ſaid to bg faithful to their 1 
_= | e 
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They live to the age of eight or nine years. A French 
gentleman, who amuſed himſelf long with rearing rab- 
bits, and obſerving their manners, remarked, that the 
offspring paid great deference to their firſt father. Up- 
on a call, which they were accuſtomed to obey, he al- 
ways put himſelf at their head, and arrived firſt, He 
then ſtood at the mouth of their hole till they had all 
got in. In warrens, they keep in their holes during 
the middle of the day, and come out in the morning 
and evening to feed. The males are apt to deſtroy the 
young; but their holes protect them from thoſe ene- 
mies that deſtroy ſuch vaſt numbers of young hares. 
Their ſkins are a great article of commerce ; vaſt num- 
bers of them are exported to China: their fur, like 
that of the other hares, is of great uſe in the hat ma- 
nufacture. | | | | 

The Angora rabbit, like the goat and cat of the 
ſame place, is remarkable for the elegance of its hair, 
which is long, waved, and of a filky fineneſs. 

The hooded rabbit is another variety ſtil] more ſin- 
gular. It has a double ſkin over its back, into which 
it can withdraw its head; and another under its throat, 
into which it can withdraw its fore-feet : it has ſmall 
holes in the looſe ſkin on its back, to admit light to its 
eyes when its head is covered: its body is aſh- colour- 
ed; its head and ears brown. It is preſerved in the 
Muſeum, inſcribed « A Ruſſian rabbit; though Mr. 
Pennant ſays it is unknown in that empire. 

Synonymes. -- -Cuniculus. Plinii, lib. viii. c. 55. 
Geſner quad. 362. Agriccla An. Subt. 482. Rabbit, or 
coney. Raii ſyn. quad. 205. Lepuſculus, cuniculus 
terram fodiens, kaninchen. Klein quad. 5 2. Lepus cu- 
niculus. L. cauda abbreviata, auriculis nudatis. Lin. 
HM. 77. Kanin. Faun. ſuec. No. 26. Br. Zool. 1. No. 
22, Lepus caudatus, obſcure cinereus. Briſſen quad. 
95. Le lapin. Buffon, vi. 303. tab. I. li. 


Vor. III. No. 43. 1 Tur 
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Taz BAIKAL HARE. 


THE tail of the Baikal hare is longer than that of 
the rabbit; in the male, the ears are longer in propor- 
tion than thoſe of the varying hare; its fur is of the 
ſame colour with that of the common hare. It is red 
about the neck and feet: its tail is black above, and 
white beneath: its ſize is between that of the common 
and that of the varying hare. The name here given it 
marks its country. It extends from the lake Baikal as 
far as Thibet. The Tanguts call it rangwo, and con. 
ſecrate it to the ſpots of the moon. It agrees with the 
common rabbit in the colour of its fleſh, but does 
not burrow. When purſued, it runs for ſhelter ſtrait 
to the hole of the rocks, without any circuitous doub- 
lings, like thoſe of the common hare ; ſo that it agrees 
in nature neither with the hare nor the rabbit. The 
Mongols call it tolai. Its fur is bad, and is of no uſe 
in commerce. | 
Fynonymes. ---Cuniculus infigniter caudatus, colo- 

ris leporini. Nov. Comp. Petrop. v. 357. tab. xi. Lepus 
cauda in ſupina parte nigra in prona alba, Bri//n quad, 
97. Le tolai. Buſon, xv. 138. 


Tux CAPE Wakt 


THE long ears of the Cape hare are dilated in the 
middle. On the outſide they are naked, and of a roſe 
colour; the infide and edges are covered with ſhort grey 
hair: its crown and back are duſky, mixed with tawny; 
its cheeks and fides aſh-coloured ; its breaſt, belly, and 

, ruſt-coloured : its tail, which it carries upwards, 
is of a pale ferruginous colour: it is of the ſize of: 
rabbit, and inhabits the country for three days march 
north of the Cape of Good Hope. It is there called 
the mountain hare; for it lives only in the rock) 
mountains, and does not burrow. It is difficult i 
ſhoot it, as, on the ſight of any one, it inſtantly run 

into 
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into the fiſſures of the rocks. The ſame ſpecies pro- 
bably extends as high as Senegal. 

Allied to this, ſeems the viſchachas, mentioned by 
Acoſta and Feuillee in their accounts of Peru. They 
compare them to hares or rabbits, and ſay, that they 
inhabit the colder parts of the country; that their hair 
is very ſoft, and of a mouſe colour; that the tail is 
pretty long, and turned up; that the ears and whiſ- 
kers are like thoſe of the common rabbit. In the time 
of the Incas, their hair was ſpun, and wove into cloth, 
which was ſo fine, as to be uſed only by the nobility. It 
is called Lepus Capenſis. L. cauda longitudine capitis, 
pedibus rubris. Lin. HH. 78. 


FFF 


THIS hath the appearance of a rabbit, excepting 
the tail; in that part and colour it is like a fox; the 
tail is long, and turned up, and covered with coarſe 
hair; the reſt of the hair ſoft; ſize ſuperior to that 
of a rabbit. 

Inhabits Peru and Chili; lives under ground, and 
forms two burrows one above the other; in the one it 
keeps its proviſions, in the other ſleeps; goes out only 
in the night; its fleſh is white and tender. The an- 
cient Peruvians made ſtuffs of the hair, which were ſo 
fine as to be worn only by the nobility. In Chili it 
goes into the hat- manufactory; its tail is its weapon of 
defence. It is called Lepus viſcaccia. Molina Chili, 
289. Acoſta in Purchas's Pilgrims, ui. 966. Feuille 
Peru, 1725. p. 32. Garcilaſſo de la Vega, 331. 


Tur © VE, 


THIS. hath a conoid body ; ears ſmall, pointed, and 
covered with hair ; noſe long ; tail ſo ſhort as ſcarcely 
to be ſeen ; is domeſticated, and varies in colour to 
white, brown, and ſpotted with divers colours; fur 
very fine; ſize of a field mouſe. | 

3K 2 Inhabits 
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Inhabits Chili; breeds every month, and brings 
from ſix to eight young; is delicate eating. It is 
termed Lepus puſillus. Molina Chili. 288. 


True BRAZILIAN HARE. | 
THE Brazilian hare, like the common kind, has 


very large ears, and a white ring round its neck. Its 
face is of a reddiſh colour, its chin is white, its eyes are 
black, and its colour like that of the common hare, 
only a little darker; its belly is whitiſh ; it has no tail, 
and ſome want the ring round the neck. They live 
in the woods, and are very prolific ; and are reckoned 
very good meat: they do not burrow. They are 
found both in Brazil and in Mexico, where they are 
called citli. 

Synonymes.---Tapeti. Marcgrave Braſil. 223. Pijo 
_ Brafil. 102. Cuniculus Braſilienſis tapeti dictus. Raii 
Fn. quad. 205. Lepus Braſilienſis. L. cauda nulla. Lin, 
M. 78. Lepus ecaudatus. Briſſon quad. 97. Le tapeti. 
Buffon, xvi. 162. Collar'd rabbit. Wafer s woy. in 
Dampier, iii. 401. 


Tux ALPINE HARE. 


THE Alpine hare has ſhort brown rounded ears, a 
Jong head, and very long whiſkers, with two very long 
hairs above each eye, Its fur is ferruginous, tipt with 
white, and intermixed with ſeveral long duſky hairs; 
but, at the firſt Jook, the whole animal ſeems of a 
bright bay, It is only about nine inches long. They 
are firſt ſeen on the Altaic Chain, and extend to lake 
Baikal in Tartary, and from thence to Kamtſchatka and 
the Fox Iſles. They inhabit always the middle region 
of the ſnowy mountains, in the rougheſt places, wood- 
ed, and abounding with herbs and moiſture. They 
ſometimes burrow ; but are more frequently found in 
crevices between the rocks, in pairs, or more, accord- 
ing to conveniency. In cloudy weather they 

an 
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and lie on the rocks, and emit a ſound, ſo like that of 
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much uſed in their lofty habitations. By wonderful 
inſtinct, they make a proviſion againſt the rigorous 
ſeaſon in their inclement ſeats. Towards autumn a com- 
pany of them collect vaſt heaps of choice herbs and 
graſſes, nicely dried, which they place either beneath 
the overhanging rocks, or in the chaſms, or round the 
trunk of ſome tree: the way to theſe heaps is marked 
by a worn path: the heaps are formed like conoid ricks 
of hay, and are of various ſizes, according to the num- 7 
ber of the ſociety employed in forming them: they are 1 
| 


ſparrow, as to deceive the hearer. On the report of a 28 
oun, they run into their holes; but ſoon come out 3 
again, ſuppoſing it to be thunder, to which they are ſo 1 


ſometimes of a man's height, and many feet in diame- = 
ter, but uſually about three feet. Thus, they wiſely by 
provide their winter's ſtock, otherwiſe they muſt pe- 4m 
riſh, being prevented by the depth of ſnow from quit- bY 


ting their retreats in queſt of food. 1 | 
They ſelect the beſt of vegetables, and crop them + 

o * * Y 

when in the fulleſt vigour : theſe they make into the A 


beſt and greeneſt hay, by the judicious manner in which 

they dry them: theſe ricks too are the origin of ferti- 5 

lity amidſt the rocks; for their remains, mixed with 8 

the dung of the animals, rotting, in the otherwiſe bar- : 

ren chaſms, creates a ſoil productive of vegetables. 

Thele ricks are alſo of great ſervice to thoſe men wha 

devote themſelves to the laborious employment of ſable 

hunting. Being obliged to go far from home, their 

horſes would often periſh for want, if not ſupported by 

the proviſions of theſe induſtrious little animals. The 

people of Jakutz are faid to feed both their horſes and 

| cattle with the reliques of the winter ſtock of theſe 
hares, Such ſupply may be ſerviceable to ſome in the 

ſpring, when their own ſtock is exhauſted; but, ſhould 
they depend ſolely on theſe feeble mountaineers, they 


| 

would deſerve to loſe both horſes and cattle every 
ö hard winter. | 
| T heſg 
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Theſe hares are neglected as food by man; but they 
are the prey.of ſables, and of the Siberian weaſel, which 
are joint inhabitants of the ſame mountains. They are 
likewiſe greatly infeſted by a ſort of gadfly, which, in 
Auguſt and September, lodges its eggs in their ſkin, 
and often proves fatal to theſe feeble and defenceleſs, 
though induſtrious, creatures. It is called Lepus Al- 
pinus. Pallas, nov. ip. faſc. i. 52. ab, ii. Itin. ü. 701, 
tab. A. Zimmerman. 


Taz OGOTONA HARE. 


THE Ogotona hare has oblong oval ears, a little 
rounded; ſhorter whiſkers than the former ſpecies, fur 
long and ſmooth, light grey in the middle, white at 
the ends, intermixed with a few duſky hairs, with a 
yellowiſh ſpot on the noſe, and a ſpace about the rump 
of the ſame colour: its limbs alſo are yellowiſh on the 
outfides, and its belly white. It is only about fix 
inches long. The male weighs from ſix ounces and a 
half to ſeven and a quarter; the female, from four to 
four and three quarters. It inhabits the ſame countries 
as the Alpine hare, and lives in the open vallies, and 
on gravelly or rocky naked mountains, under heaps of 
ſtones; but in a ſandy ſoil they burrow, leaving two or 
three entrances. Their holes run obliquely; in theſe 
they make their neſts of ſnort graſs: they wander out 
chiefly in the night: their voice is exceſſive ſhrill, in a 
note like that of a ſparrow, twice or thrice repeated, but 
very eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed from that of the Alpine 
| Hare: they are fond of the bark of the ſervice tree, 

and of the dwarf elm. Before the approach of ſevere 
cold, they collect great quantities of herbs, and fill 
their holes with them. Directed by the ſame inſtindt 
as the former ſpecies, they form, in autumn, their 
ricks of hay, of a hemiſpherical form, about a foot 
high and wide. In the ſpring, theſe elegant heaps diſ- 
appear. They copulate in the ſpring. About the lat- 


ter end of June, their young are obſerved to be full 
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grown. They are the prey of hawks, magpies, and 
owls; but the cat manul makes the greateſt havock 
among them. The ermine and fitchet are equally their 
enemies. It is called Lepus Ogotona. Pallas nov. ſp. 
faſc. i. 59. tab. i, | | 

TRE CALLING HARE. 


THIS ſpecies, called by the Tartars ittſitſſcan, or the 
barking mouſe, has a longer head in proportion to its 


fize, which is very diminutive, than is uſual with hares : 


the head is thickly covered with fur, even to the tip of 
the noſe 2 it has large whiſkers ; its ears are large and 
rounded ; its legs are very ſhort, and its ſoles are fur- 
red beneath: its whole coat is very long, ſoft, and 
ſmooth, with a thick long fine down beneath, of a 
browniſh lead colour : the hair is of the ſame colour, 
of a light grey towards the ends, and tipt with black: 
the lower parts of the body are hoary ; the fides and 
ends of the fur are yellowiſh : its length is about fix 
inches ; its weight from three ounces and a quarter 
to four and a half: in winter they are ſcarcely two and a 
half. They inhabit the ſouth-eaſt parts of Ruſſia; but 
are found no where, in the eaſt, beyond the river Oby: 
they delight in ſunny vallies, and hills covered with 
herbs, eſpecially thoſe near the edges of woods, to 
which they run on any alarm: they live ſo concealed a 
life, as 22 rarely to be ſeen; but are often taken in 
winter in ſnares laid for the ermines: they chooſe, for 
their burrows, a dry ſpot, amidſt buſhes, covered with 
a firm ſod, preferring the weſtern fides of the hills: 
their places would ſcarcely be known, but for their ex- 
crements ; and even thoſe they drop, by a wiſe inſtinct, 
under ſome buſh, leſt their dwellings ſhould be diſco- 
covered by their enemies among the animal creation. 
It 18 their voice alone that betrays their abode: their 
Cry is like the piping of a quail, but deeper; and fo 
loud, as to be heard at the diſtance of half a German 
mile; it is repeated, by Juſt intervals, thrice, four 
| 3 times, 
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times, and often fix : this cry is emitted at night, and 
in the morning; but ſeldom in the day, except in rainy 
or cloudy weather: it is common to both ſexes ; but 
the female is ſilent for ſome time after parturition, 
which happens about the beginning of May: ſhe brings 
forth fix at a time, blind and naked; ſhe ſuckles them 
often, and covers them carefully with the materials of 
her neſt. Theſe moſt harmleſs and inoffenſive crea- 
tures never go far from their holes: they feed and make 
their little excurſions by night; drink often, ſleep little, 
and are eaſily made tame: they will ſcarcely bite when 
handled ; yet the males have been obſerve@when in 
confinement, to attack each other, and to expreſs their 
anger by a grunting noiſe. It is called Lepus puſillus. 
Pallas, Nov. ſp. i. 31. . i. Nov, Com. Petrop. xiii, 
531. tab. xiv. Zimmerman. 


CASTOR, the BEAVER, of the Order of 
GLIKES 


* diſtinguiſhing characters of this genus of qua- 
drupeds are, two cutting teeth in each jaw, thoſe 
in the upper truncated, and hollowed in a tranſverſe 
angular direction; they have five toes on each foot; 
the tail compreſſed, and covered with ſcales. There 
are only three ſpecies of this genus of animals. 


Taz FIBER, ox CASTOR BEAVER. 


THIS wonderful animal has ftrong cutting teeth, 
well adapted for the purpoſes for which nature defigned 
them; ſhort ears hid in its fur, a blunt noſe, hair of 2 
deep cheſnut brown, a tail broad, almoſt oval, com- 
preſſed or flatted horizontally, and covered with ſcales. 
Its fore-feet are ſmall, the hind ones are large: its 
length from noſe to tail is about three feet: its tail 1s 
eleven inches long, and three broad. It inhabits Eu- 
rope, from Lapland to Languedoc: they are found in 


great plenty in the north: a few are yet found in the 
f | Rhone, 


5 
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Rhone, the Gardon, the Danube, the Rhine, and the 
Viſtula. They abound in the Aſiatic part of the Ruſ- 
ſian empire; and are found in companies on the rivers 
that flow into the Oby. They are met with diſperſed, 
or in the ſtate of terriers, as thoſe are called, in the 
wooded parts of Independent Tartary, and in the 
mountains which border on Siberia. None of them 
are to be ſeen in Kamſchatka, owing to the interrup- 
tion of the woods, beyond the river Kowyma ; nor 
yet in the new diſcovered iſlands weſt of that country: 
only in the iſle of Kadjak, the neareſt to America, ſome 
kins have been procured by the Ruſſians, which pro- 
bably were got by the natives from America, in whoſe 
northern parts they are found in prodigious abundance, 
They are the moſt induſtrious of all animals. No- 
thing equals the art with which they conſtruct their 
dwellings : they chooſe a level piece of ground, with a 
{mall rivulet running through it: this they form into a 
pond, by making a dam acroſs; firit by driving in the 
ground ſtakes five or fix feet long, placed in rows, wat- 
ting each row with pliant twigs, and filling the inter- 
{tices with clay or mortar, ramming it down cloſe. The 
hde next the water is ſloped, the other is perpendicular. 
The bottom of the dam-dike is from ten to twelve 
feet thick; but the thickneſs gradually diminiſhes, ow- 


ing to the ſlope on the one ſide. At the top, it is a- 


bout two or three feet thick. The length of theſe dams 
1s ſometimes not leſs than an hundred feet. 

Their houſes are made in the water, collected by the 
dam, and are placed near the edge or ſhore: they are 
built on piles, and are either round or oval; but their 
tops are vaulted ; ſo that their inſide reſembles an oven, 


| the top a dome. The walls are two feet thick, made 


of earth, ſtones, and ſticks; moſt artificially laid toge- 
ther, and as neatly plaiftered as with a trowel. In each 
houſe there are two openings, one to the water, the 
other towards the land: the height of theſe houſes 
above the water is eight feet: they frequently make 

Vor. III. No. 44. 3 L. two 
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two or three ſtories in each dwelling, for the conve- 
nience of change, in caſe of floods. Each houſe con- 
tains from two to thirty beavers; and the number of 
houſes in each pond, is from ten to twenty-five. Each 
beaver forms its bed of moſs; and each family forms 
its magazine of winter proviſion, which conſiſts of bark 
and boughs of trees. This they lodge under water, 
and fetch into their apartments, as their wants require, 
Lawſon in his hiſtory ſays, they are fondeſt of the ſaſ- 
ſafras, aſh, and ſweet gum. Their ſummer food is 
leaves, fruits, and ſometimes crabs and craw-fiſh : but 
they are not fond of fiſh, and will not eat fleſh. 

To effect theſe works, a community of two or three 
hundred aſſembles ; each bears a ſhare in the labour: 
ſome, by gnawing with their teeth, fell trees of great 
fize, to form beams or piles; theſe are gnawed all round, 
in as regular a manner as a cutter cuts in felling a tree, 
bringing the bottom of the wood to a point : others 
roll the pieces along to the water: ſome dive, and, with 
their feet, ſcrape holes to place them in; while others 
exert their efforts to rear them in their proper places. 
Another party is employed in collecting twigs to wattle 

the piles with; a third in collecting earth, ſtones, and 
clay; a fourth is buſied in beating and tempering the 
mortar: others in carrying it on their broad tails to 
proper places, and, with the ſame inſtrument, they ram 
it between the piles, or plaiſter the inſide of their 
houſes. A certain number of ſmart ftrokes with the 
tail, is a ſignal given by the overſeer, for repairing to 
ſuch and ſuch places, either for mending any defects, 
or on the approach of an enemy; and the whole. {o- 
ciety attend to it with the utmoſt care. Their time of 
building is early in the ſummer; for in the winter they 
never itir but to their magazines of proviſions ; and, 
during that ſeaſon, they are very fat. They breed 
only once a-year, and bring forth, in the latter end of 
winter, two or three young at a birth. . 

| eff 
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Beſides theſe aſſociated beavers, there is another ſort, 
called terriers, which either want induſtry or ſagacity 
to form houſes like the others. They burrow in the 
banks of rivers, making the mouth of their holes be- 
neath the freezing depth of the water, and work up for 
a great number of feet. T heſe alſo form a winter ſtock 
of proviſions. SRI | 

Beavers vary in their colours: the fineſt are black; but 
the general colour is a cheſnut brown, more or leſs dark : 
ſome have been found, but very rarely, entirely white; 
others ſpotted : their ſkins are a prodigious article of 
trade, being the foundation of the hat manufactory. 
There were ſold, in a ſingle ſale of the Hudſon's Bay 
Company in 1763, no fewer than fifty-four thouſand 
fix hundred and ſeventy ſkins. They are diftinguiſh- 
ed by different names. Coat beaver is what has been 
worn by the Indians; parchment beaver, has its name 
from its reſemblance to parchment ; but ſtage beaver 
is the worſt, and is that which the Indians kill out of 
ſeaſon in their ſtages or journies. 

The valuable drug caſtoreum is taken from the in- 


guinal glands of theſe animals. The Ruſſian caſto- 


reum ſells for two guineas a pound; the American for 
eight ſhillings and ſixpence only; yet vaſt numbers of 
beavers ſkins are imported to Ruſſia. Their fleſh is 
reckoned good eating, being preſerved, after the bones 
are taken out, by drying 1t in the ſmoke. The an- 
clents had a notion that the caſtoreum was lodged in 
the teſticles, and that the animal, when hard purſued, 
would bite them off, and leave them to its purſuers, as 
if conſcious of what they wanted to deſtroy him for: 
Imitatus caſtora, qui ſe 
Eunuchum ipſe facit, cupiens evadere damno 
Teſtisulorum. JuvENAL, XII. 34. 
Juſt as the beaver, that wiſe thinking brute, 
Who, wiſhing to eſcape the hard purſuit, 
Bites off the parts, the cauſe of all the ftrife, 
And leaves them as a ranſom for his life. Dryden. 
3L 2 In 
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In hunting the beavers, the ſavages ſometimes ſhout 
them, always getting on the contrary fide of the wind; 
for they are very ſhy, quick in hearing, and of a keen 
ſcent. This is generally done when the beavers are 
at work, or on ſhore feeding on poplar bark. If they 
hear any noiſe when at work, they immediately jump 
into the water, and continue there ſome time; and, 
when they riſe, it is at a diſtance from the place where 
they went in. They ſometimes are taken with traps: 
theſe are nothing but poplar ſticks laid in a path near 
the water; which, when the beaver begins to feed up- 
on, they cauſe a large log of wood to fall upon their 
necks, which is put in motion by their moving of the 
ſticks, and conſequently requires an ingenious contri- 
vance. The ſavages generally prefer this way of ta- 
king them, becauſe it does not damage their ſkins. In 
the winter time they break the ice in two places at a 
diſtance from the houſe, the one behind the other. 
Then they take away the broken ice with a kind of 
racket, the better to ſee where to place their ſtakes. 
They faſten their nets to theſe, which have large meth- 
es, and ſometimes are eighteen or twenty yards in 
length. When theſe are fixed, they proceed to demo- 
liſh the houſe, and. turn a dog therein; which territy- 
ing the beaver, he immediately leaves it, and takes to 
the water ; after which, he is ſoon entangled by the ner. 

SYNONYMES.--- Kaorwe, Tiff. hiſt. An. lib. viii. c. 5. 

Oppian. Ilalieut. i. 398. Fiber. Plizit lib. vill. c. 39. 
Agricola An. Subt. 48 2. Belen Aquat. 25. Caſtor. 
Geſner quad. 309. Rondel. 236. Schoneveld Toth. 34. 
Beaver. Raii hyn. quad. 209. Bobr. Rzaczinjii Po- 
lon. 215. Biber. Klein quad. gi. Kramer Auſtr. 315. 
Caſtor caſtanei coloris, cauda horizontaliter plana. 
Briſſen quad. go. Caſtor Fiber. C. cauda ovata pla- 
na. Lyn. Hit. 78. Bafwer, Biur. Faun. ſuec. No. 27. 
Le Caſtor, ou le bievre. Buffon, viii. 28 2. tab. xxxvl. 
Beaver. Br. Zool. i. Pl. g. 
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- Tus MUSK BEAVER. 


THIS ſpecies is of a ſmaller ſize; but, in the form 
of its body, it exactly reſembles the caſtor beaver. It 
is only one foot in length ; and its tail meaſures nine 
inches. It has a thick blunt noſe; ſhortears, almoſt 
hid in the fur, like thoſe of the former ſpecies ; and 
large eyes. The toes on each foot are ſeparated; thoſe 
behind are fringed on each fide with ſtrong hairs, 
cloſely ſet together. Its tail is compreſſed ſideways, 
and is very thin at the edges, and covered with ſmall 
ſcales, intermixed with a few hairs. The colour of its 


head and body is a reddiſh brown: its breaſt and belly. 


are of an aſh colour, tinged with red: its fur 1s very 


fine. It inhabits North America; breeds three or four 


times in a year; and brings from three to fix young at 
a time. During ſummer, the male and female live to- 
gether : at the approach of winter, they unite into fa- 
milies, and retire into ſmall round edifices, covered 
with a dome, formed with herbs, and reeds cemented 
with clay. At the bottom of their habitation are ſeveral 
pipes, through which they paſs in ſearch of food; for 


they do not form magazines like the caſtor beavers, 


During winter their houſes are covered many feet deep 
with ſnow and ice ; but they creep out, and feed on 
the roots that lie beneath. They quit their old habi- 
tations annually, and build new ones. Their fur is 
tine, and much eſteemed. During ſummer the whole 
animal has a moſt exquiſite muſky ſmell, which it loſes 
in the winter. 

Perhaps the ſcent is derived from the calamus aro- 
2ticus, a favourite food of this animal. It is ſaid they 
are very good to eat. 

It has been alleged, that the beaver is among qua- 
drupeds what the 5 is among the inſect tribes; and 
that, as the bat forms the link that connects beaſts and 

irds, ſo the beaver reſembling a land animal in his 


ſore- part, and fiſh in his hind, he is the link that joins 
beaſts 
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NATURAL HISTORY 
beaſts and fiſhes: but, perhaps, the flying macauco and 


the ſeal, as well as ſome others, may, with equal jul- 
tice, claim thoſe honours. We ſhall not take it upon 
us to ſettle the diſpute. | 

Muſſaſcus. Smith's Virginia, 27. Muſquaſh. 7% 
ſelyn' s voy. New England, 86. Muſk Rat. Law 
Carolina, 120. Caſtor Zibethicus. C. cauda longa 
compreſſo-lanceolata, pedibus fiflis. Lin. yt. Caſtor 
cauda verticaliter plana, digitis omnibus a ſe invicem 
ſeparatis. Briſſon quad. 93, L'Ondatra. De Buff, 
x. i. tab. i. Rat Muſque. Charlevoix Nouv. France, 
v. 157. Leſcarbot N. Fr. 350, 


Tues GUILLINO BEAVER. 


THIS ſpecies hath a ſquare head ; ſhort and round 
ears; ſmall eyes; colour grey ; dark on the back, 
whitiſh on the belly. It has two ſorts of hair, like the 
common beaver : one ſhort and fine, and ſuſceptible of 
any dye; the other long and hard: the toes of the 
fore feet bordered with a membrane ; the hind feet 
webbed: the back very broad: the tail long and hairy, 
and length from the noſe to the tail three feet; height 
two feet. | 
It inhabits the deepeſt rivers and lakes of Chili : has 

the foramen ovale half cloſed : can live long under 
water : feeds on fiſhes and crabs: ts fierce and bold, 
and will ſeize its prey in fight of mankind : is killed 
by the hunters when it comes to diſcharge its excre- 
ments, which it does always in the ſame place: moſt 
beautiful ſtuffs are made of the fur, reſembling velvet; 
is alſo of great uſe in the manufacture of hats. M. 
Molina calls it Huidobrius, from the family name of 
his patron, the Marquis of Caſa Reale. 
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HS TRIX, the PORCUPINE, of the Order of 
S GURES. 


HIS genus is diſtinguiſhed by the following cha- 
1 rafters; they have two cutting teeth, obliquely 
divided both in the upper and under jaw, beſides eight 
grinders; the body is covered with long, hard, and 

rp, quills ; and it hath a divided upper lip. There 
are fix ſpecies, as follow : 


TE CRESTED PORCUPINE. 


THIS ſpecies derives its name from a long creſt of 


ſtiff briſtles on the top of its head, reclining backwards. 


The quills on the hind part of the body are nine inches 


in length, very ſharp at the ends, and varied with 
black, brown, and white. Between the quills there 
are a few hairs. Its head, belly, and legs, are covered 
with ſtrong briſtles, terminated with ftrong hair of a 
duſky colour. It has long whiſkers, and ears like 
thoſe of the human body; four toes before, and five 
behind. Its length is about two feet : its tail, which 
alſo is covered with quills, meaſures four inches only. 
It inhabits India, the ſand hills to the ſouth-weſt of 
the Caſpian ſea, Southern Tartary, Perſia and Pale- 
ſine, and all parts of Africa. It is found wild in 
Italy ; but at the ſame time it is thought not to have 


been originally a native of Europe. It is bought in 


the markets of Rome for the table. The Italian por- 


cupines have ſhorter quills, and a leſs creſt, than thoſe 


of Afia and Africa. It is harmleſs ; lives on fruits, 
roots, and vegetables; ſleeps by day, and feeds by 
night. The ſtory of its darting its quills when irri- 
tated, is fabulous: when attacked, it retires and runs 
urs noſe. into a corner; erects its ſpines, and oppoſes 
them to an aſſailant : it makes a kind of ſnorting noiſe. 
Some of theſe animals produce a bezoar. Theſe be- 
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zoars were once very highly valued, and have been 
ſold for five hundred crowns a- piece. 

Tehie, Ariſtot. biſt. An. lib. 1. c. 6. Oppian Cyneg. iii. 
391. Hyſtrix. Plinii lib. viii c. 35. Geſner quad. 563. 
Raii. ſyn. quad. 206. Acanthion criſtatus. Klein quad. 
66. Hyſtrix orientalis criſtata. Seb. Mu. i. 79. ta. 1, 
Hyftrix criſtata. H. palmis tetradaRylis, plantis pen- 
lis, capite criſtato, cauda abbreviata. Lin. | 
76. Haſſelquiſt. itin. 290. Hyſtrix. capite criſtato. 
Brifſon quad. 8 5. Le Porc-epic. De Buffon, xii. 402. 

tab. li. lii. Faunul, Sineus. 


TRE MALACCA PORCUPINE. 


THESE have large pendulous ears, but no creſt : 
quills like the preceding, with the interſtices filled with 
long hairs, reſembling briſtles : eyes large and bright; 
hair on the legs, and belly covered ſhort reddiſh 
prickly hairs; toes, five in number, which might have 
determined Linnzus to place this animal among the 
hedge-hogs. It inhabits the peninſula of Malacca. --- 
Erinaceus Malacenſis. Gm. Lin. 116. Seb. Mus, i. p. 
$1. tab. 41. fig. 1. | | 


TE LONG-TAILED PORCUPINE. 


THE long tailed porcupine has alſo long whiſkers; 
large bright eyes; and ſhort naked ears. His body is 
ſhort and thick, and covered with long ſtiff hairs, as 
ſharp as needles, of different colours, as the rays of 
light fall on them. His feet are divided into five toes; 
that which ſerves as a thumb turns backwards. The 
tail is as long as the body, very ſlender at the end, 
which conſiſts of a thick tuft. The briſtles are thick 
in the middle, appear as if jointed, and rife one out 
of the other like grains of rice. They are tranſparent, 
and of a filvery appearance. It inhabits the iſles of the 
Indian Archipelago, and lives in the foreſts. f 

Porcus aculeatus ſylveſtris, ſeu Hyſtriꝭ orientalis 
fingularis. Seb. Muf. i. 84. tab. li, Acanthion cauda 
2 P- 
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prælonga, acutis pilis horrida, in exitu quaſi pannicu- 
lata. Klein quad. 67. Hyſtrix cauda longiſſima, aculeis 
undique obſita, in extremo panniculata. Briſſon quad. 
8g. Hyſtrix macroura. H. pedibus pentadactylis, 
cauda longiſſima: aculeis clavatis. Lin. ſyſt. 77. 


Tux BRAZILIAN PORCUPINE. 


THE Brazilian porcupine has a. ſhort blunt noſe, 
long white whiſkers, and a bed of ſmall ſpines beneath 


the noſe : the top of the head, its back, its ſides, and 


the baſe of its tail, are alſo covered with ſpines : the 
longeſt of theſe on the lower part of the back and 
tail are about three inches long, very ſharp, and white, 
barred near the points with black : they adhere cloſe 
to the ſkin, which is quite naked between them ; and 
are ſhorter and weaker as they approach the belly : on 
the breaſt, belly, and lower parts of the legs, they are 
converted into dark brown briſtles : its feet are divi- 
ded into four toes each, with very long claws, and a 
great protuberance on the place of the thumb: its tail 
is eighteen inches long, ſlender and taper towards the 
end ; for the laſt ten inches it is almoſt naked, having 
only a few hairs upon it; but, for that ſpace, it has a 
ſtrong prehenſile quality, Rr | 

It inhabits Mexico and Brazil; it lives in the woods, 
and feeds, not only on fruits, but alſo on poultry ; it 
ſleeps by day, and preys by night, and generally makes 
a noiſe with its noſtrils, as if out of breath; it grunts 
alſo like a ſow. It climbs trees, but very ſlowly ; in 
deſcending, for fear of falling, it twiſts its tail round 
the branches ; it ſpends no more arrows in darting its 
quills than the reſt ; its grows very fat, and its fleſh is 
ſaid to be very white and good. They may be tamed. 
Piſolays there is a greater anda leſſer kind of this ſpecies. 
_ Synonymes.---"Tlaquatzin. Hernandez, Mex. 330. 
Cuandu. Brofilienfibus, Luſitanis. Ourico cachiero, 
Marcgrave Brafil. 233. Piſo Brafil. 99. 325. Iron 
pig. Nieubaß, 17. Hyſtrix Americanus. Raii ſym 
22d. 208. Hyftrix prehenſilis, H. pedibus tetradac- 
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tylis, cauda elongata prehenſili ſeminuda, Lin. ſiſt. 76, 
H. cauda longiſſima, tenui medietate extrema aculeo- 
rum experte, 87. H. Americanus major, 88. Hyſ. 
trix longius caudatus, brevioribus aculeis. Barrere 
France Aquin. 153. Hyſtrix minor leucophæus, Gou- 
andou. ibid. Chat epineux. Des Marchats, ui. 303. 


Tux MEXICAN PORCUPINE. 


THE Mexican porcupine is of a duſky colour, with 
long briftles intermixed with its down: its ſpines are 
three inches long, ſlender, and varied with white and 
yellow ; but they are ſcarcely apparent, except on the 
tail, which is thicker and ſhorter than that of the pre- 
ceding ſpecies; from the middle to the end it is free from 
ſpines. It grows to the bulk of a middle-fized dog. 
It inhabits the mountains of Mexico, lives on ſummer 
fruits, and may eaſily be made tame. The Indians 
pulverize the quills, and ſay they are very efficacious as 
a remedy for the gravel; and that applied whole to 
the forehead, they will relieve the moſt violent head- 
ach. They adhere till filled with blood, and then 
drop off, 

Synonymes.---Hoitzlacuatzin, ſeu Tlacuatzin ſpi- 
nofus, Hyſtrix novæ Hiſpaniæ. Hernandez Mex. 322. 
Hyſtrix novæ Hiſpaniæ. H. aculeis apparentibus, cau- 
da brevi et craſſo. Brifſon quad. 86. Le Coendu. 4 
Buffon, xii. 4.21. tab. liv. 


THE CANADIAN PORCUPINE. 


THE porcupine met with in Canada, and the other 
parts of North America, as high as Hudſon's Bay, has 
ſhort ears hid in its fur. Its head, body, legs, and the 
upper part of its tail, are covered with ſoft, long, dark 
brown, hair: on the upper part of the head, back, bo- 
dy, and tail, there are numbers of ſharp ſtrong quills. 
The longeſt, meaſuring about three inches, are on the 


back, the leaſt towards the head and fides ; but the) 
any 
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are all hid in the hair. There are ſome {tiff ſtraggling 
hairs intermixed, three inches longer than the reſt, and 
tipt with a dirty white: the under fide of its tail is 
white. It has four toes on the fore-feet, five behind, 
each armed with long claws, hollowed on their under 
fide. The form of its body is exactly that of a bea- 
ver; but it is not half the ſize. One brought from 
Newfoundland was about the ſize of a hare, but more 
compactly made. Its tail was about ſix inches long. 
They vary in colour, One in the Leverean muſeum 
is entirely white. 

They make their neſts under the roots of great 
trees, and will alſo climb among the boughs. The 
Indians kill them by ſtriking them over the noſe. 
They are very plentiful near Hudſon's Bay, and many 
of the trading Indians depend on them for food, eſteem- 
ing them both wholeſome and pleaſant: they feed on 
wild fruits and the bark of trees, eſpecially the juni- 
per: they eat ſnow in winter, and drink water in ſum- 
mer; but avoid going into it: when they cannot ſhun 
their purſuer, they will ſidle towards him, in order to 
touch him with their quills, which ſeem but weak wea- 
pons of defence; for, on ſtroking the hair, they will 
come out of the ſkin ſticking to the hand. The In- 
dians apply them to various purpoſes; for piercing 
their noſes and ears, to make holes for their ear-rings, 


- and other finery : they alſo trim their deer-ſkin habits 


with fringes made of the quills, or cover with them 
their bark boxes. | 

Synonymes. ---Porcupine from Hudſon's Bay, Edw. 
$2. Ellis's voy. 42. Clerk's vey. i. 177. 191. Cavia 
Hudſonis. Klein quad. 51. Hyſtrix dorſata. H. pal- 
mis tetradactylis, plantis pentadactylis, cauda medio- 
cri, dorſo ſelo ſpinoſo. Lin. ft. 76. Hyſtrix aculeis 
{ub pilis occultis, cauda brevi et eraſſa. Briſſon quad. 87. 
L'Urſon. Buffon, xii. 426. tas. lv. 
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ARCTOMYS, the MARMOT, of the Order of 
-  GLURES. 5 


HIS genus of ſmall quadrupeds contains nine 
ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the following marks: 

two wedge-like cutting teeth in each jaw ; four toes 
before, and five behind; ſhort ears, or none; the tail 
covered with hair, and of a middling length ; in ſome 
very ſhort. | 


Tux ALPINE MARMOT. 


THE Alpine marmot has ſhort round ears hid in 
the fur, and large cheeks. The colour of its head, and 
the upper part of its body, is a brownith aſh, mixed 
with tawny. Its legs, and the lower part of the body, 
are reddiſh; its tail is ſomewhat buſhy ; its body 1s 
thick; its tail is about fix inches. | 

This curious animal inhabits the loftieſt ſummits of 
the Alps and Pyrenæan mountains, and feeds on in- 
ſects, roots, and vegetables. While feeding, they placea 
centinel, who gives a whiſtle when he ſeesanyſign of dan- 
ger, on which they inſtantly retire into their holes: they 
form their holes under ground, with three chambers of 
the ſhape of the letter Y, with two entrances, and line 
them well with moſs and hay: they retire into theſe 
ſubterraneous habitations about Michaelmas, and, ſtop- 
ping up the entrances with earth, 'they continue in 2 
torpid ſtate till April. If taken out, they remain inſen- 
fible, unleſs brought before a fire, which revives them: 
they lodge in ſociety, from five to a dozen in a cham- 
ber: they frequently walk on their hind feet: they ft 
up on end to eat their food, and lift. it to their mouth 
with their two fore-paws : they bring three or four 
young at a time, and are very playful : when ang!) 
or before a ſtorm, they make a moſt ſtrange naſe; a 
whiſtle ſo loud and ſo acute, as to pierce the ear: the) 
grow very fat about the back, and are ſometimes m_ 
| | | it, 


I 461 
but, in general, they are taken only to be ſhewn, eſpe- 
cially by the Savoyards: they grow very ſoon tame, 
and will then eat any thing: they are very fond of milk, 
making at the ſame time a murmuring noiſe, expreſſive 
of their ſatisfaction : they are apt to gnaw any clothes 
or linen they can find: like cats, they have an anti- 
pathy to dogs : though not ſo large as hares, they are 
ſtouter, and have a peculiar ſuppleneſs and dexterity ; 
in their torpid ſtate, they ſometimes weigh twenty 
pounds, and continue plump for three months; but 
afterwards decay, and are very much emaciated at the 
end of winter: thoſe fed in houſes, and kept warm, 


never become torpid ; but are equally lively and active 


in winter as in ſummer. 

Synonymes.---Mus Alpinus, Plinii lib. viii. c. 37. 
Agricola An. Subter. 484. Geſner quad. 743. Rai ſyn, 
quad. 221. Glis marmota. Klein quad. 56. Hiſt. Mur. 
Alps. 230. Murmelthier. Kramer Auſtr. 317. Mus 
marmota. M. cauda abbreviata ſubpiloſa, auriculis- 
rotundatis, buccis gibbis. Lin. yt. 81. Glis pilis e 
fuſco et flavicante mixtis veſtitus. Glis flavicans, ca- 
pite rufeſcente. Briſſon quad. 116, 117. La marmotte, 
Bufſen, viii. 219. tab. xxviii, 


Tur QUEBEC MARMOT. 


THE Quebec marmot is rather larger than a rab- 


bit; it has a black blunt noſe, ſhort rounded ears, 


cheeks puffed up, of a grey colour; and a duſky face: 
the hair on its back is grey at bottom, black in the 
middle, with whitiſh tops: its belly and legs are of an 
orange colour ; its toes are black, naked, and quite di- 
vided : it has four toes, and the rudiments of another, 
on the fore-feet, five behind : its tails is ſhort, and of a 
duſky colour. It inhabits Hudſon's Bay and Canada, 
and may be tamed. It has lately been deſcribed by 
Dr. Pallas, under the name of ms empetra. 
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TIME MARYLAND MARMOT. 


THE. Maryland marmot is about the fize of a rab- 
bit: its ears are ſhort and rounded, its eyes black and 
prominent; its noſe is ſharper than that of the laſt; 
its noſe and cheeks are of a deep aſh-colour; its 
back of a deep brown; its fides and belly paler; its 
tail is half the length of its body, covered with pretty 
long duſky hair; its toes are divided, and armed with 
ſharp claws ; it has four before, and five behind; its 
feet and legs are black, It inhabits Virginia and Penn- 
ſylvania. During winter, it fleeps under the hollow 
roots of trees ; it lives on wild fruits, and other vege- 
tables; its fleſh is reckoned very good eating; it taſtes 
like that of a pig; when ſurpriſed, it retreats into holes. 
It is found in the Bahama iſles alſo ; but it is probable 
it does not ſleep during the winter in that climate. 

Synonymes.---Bahama cony. Cateſby Carolina, ii. 
79. Monax, Cateſby Carolina App. xxviii. Monax, 
or mar motte of America. Edw. 104. Glis marmota, 
Americanus. Klein quad. 56. Buffon, Suppl. iii. 175. 
Glis fuſcus. Glis fuſcus, roſtro e cinereo cæruleſcente. 
Briſſen quad. 115, Mus monax. M. cauda mediocri 
piloſa, corpore cinereo, auriculis ſubrotundis, palmis 
tetradactylis, plantis pentadactylis. Lin. G. 81. 


TRE HOARY MARMOT. 


THE hoary marmot, about the ſame ſize as the 
former, derives its name from its appearance. It in- 
habits the northern parts of North America. The tip 
of its noſe 1s black; its ears are ſhort and oval; its 
cheeks are whitiſh ; its colour is duſky and tawny ; its 
hair is coarſe and long, aſh-coloured at the root, black 
in the middle, and whitiſh at the tip; whence it has 
that hoary look: it legs are black, its claws duſky, 
four before, five behind; its tail is black, mixed with 
tuſt colour. 

: Tut 
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TE BOBAK MARMOT. 


THE bobak, or robak, as it is called by ſome, has 
ſmall oval thick ears, covered with greyiſh white down, 
with long hair on their edges, ſmall eyes, and ſmall 
whiſkers. It is of a duſky brown about the eyes and 
noſe ; the upper part of the body 1s greyiſh, intermix- 
ed with long black or duſky hairs, tipt with grey; its 
throat is ruſt-coloured, as alſo the reſt of the body, and 
the inſide of the limbs. It has four toes on the fore- 
feet, with a ſhort thumb furniſhed with a ſhort claw ; 
five toes behind: its tail is ſhort and ſlender, but ſome- 
what buſhy, about four inches long, to the point of its 
hair five; the animal itſelf, from the noſe to the tail, 
meaſures ſixteen. It inhabits the high but milder and 
ſunny ſides of mountainous countries, and ſeeks dry 
ſituations, and ſuch as are full of ſprings, woods, or 
ſand, They are found in Poland and the ſouth of 
Ruſſia: they ſwarm in the Ukraine, about the Boriſ- 
tienes, eſpecially between the Sula and Supoy ; and 
again between the Boriſthenes and the Don, and along 
the range of hills which extend to the Volga; they are 
found about the Yaik and other neighbouring rivers. 
Inhabit the ſouthern deſert in Great Tartary, and the 
Altaic mountains eaſt of the Irtis; ceaſe to appear in 
Siberia, on account of its northern ſituation; but are 
found again beyond lake Baikal, and about the river 
Argun and Jake Dalay ; in the ſunny mountains about 
the Lena; and very common in Kamſchatka, but rare- 
ly reach as high as lat. 55. 

They burrow extremely deep, and obliquely, to the 
depth of two, three, or four, yards: they form num- 
bers of galleries with one coramon entrance from the 
ſurface; each gallery ends in the neſt of the inhabitant. 
Sometimes the burrows conſiſt of only one paſſage : 
they are found in great abundance about the ſepulchral 
tumuli, as they find they can penetrate with great faci- 
lity in the ſoft dry earth; but they are very common 
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464 NATURAL HISTORY 
in the rocky ſtrata; and, in the mineral part of the 
Urallian chain, often direct the miners to the veins of 
copper, by the fragments which appear at the mouth 
of their holes, flung out in the courſe of their labours. 
In very hard and rocky places, from twenty to forty of 
theſe animals join together to facilitate the work, and 
live in ſociety, each with its neſt at the end of its re- 
ſpective gallery; but the feweſt galleries are found in 
the ſofteſt ground, and very frequently only a ſingle 
one. In each neſt they collect, eſpecially towards au- 
tumn, the fineſt of hay, and in ſuch plenty, that ſuffi- 
cient is found in one neſt for a night's food for a horſe. 
During the middle and ſunny part of the day they 
ſport about the entrance of their holes, but ſeldom go 
far from them; on the ſight of man they retire with a 
flow pace, and fit upright near the mouth, and give a 
frequent whiſtle, liſtening at the approach. In places 
where they live in large families, they always place a 
centinel to give notice of any danger during the time 
the reſt are feeding. | 
They are very fond of oleraceous plants: in a ſtate of 
_ confinement eat cabbage and bread very greedily, and 
drink milk with great eagerneſs; but refuſe water, and 
ſeem never affected with thirſt: they are mild and 
good-natured ; never quarrel or fight about their food 
in a wild ſtate, and when confined, and placed with 
others, caught in diſtant parts, and ſtrangers to them, 
grow inſtantly familiar with them : then they very ſoon 
become tame, even when taken in full age; but the 
young immediately become familiar. 
The number produced at a birth is not certainly 
known, probably at times eight; the females being 
furniſhed with that number of teats : they breed early, 


for in June the young are obſerved to be of half the 


ſize of the old. : 
They lie torpid during winter, except thoſe which 
are kept tame 1n the ſtove-warmed rooms of the coun- 


try ; and even then, finding a defe& of that warmth 
I which 
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which the ſnug neſt of their ſubterraneous retreat 


would afford, in cold nights creep for ſhelter into the 


very beds of the inhabitants. In that ſtate they will 
not abſolutely refuſe food, but eat very little, and that 
with a ſeeming diſguſt; nature allotting for them, in the 
wild ſtate, a long ſleep and ceſſation from food, the re- 
ſult of plenitude previous to its commencement. They 
ſometimes eſcape from confinement, find a retreat, and 
get their winter's ſleep, and return to their maſter in 
the ſpring ; but loſe much of their gentle manners. 

They grow very fat; the fat is uſed for ſoftening of 
leather; the ſkins are uſed by the Koreki, people of 
Jakutks, and the Ruſſians, for clothing. The Calmucs 
take them in ſmall nets with large meſhes, placed be- 
fore their holes. The inhabitants of Ukraine catch 
them in May or June, by pouring water into the 
holes, which forces them into the nets. In South 
Ruſſia they are deſtroyed by means of a log of wood 
with a weight at top; the end directed into a wooden 
box placed at the mouth of the hole, which falls as 
ſoon as the animal comes out, and oppreſles it by the 
weight. Their fleſh taſtes like that of a hare, but is 
rank, The Calmucs are very fond of the fat ones, 
and even eſteem them medicinally ; on the contrary, 
the Mahometan Tartars not only abſtain from their 
fleſh, but even give them protection; ſo that near the 
hords they are extremely numerous: theſe Tartars 
eſteem a warren of bobaks near them to be very for- 
tunate, and think it a fin to kill one of them, a ſwal- 
low, or a dove; but at the ſame time abominate the 
following animal. | 

In Chineſe Tartary they are the propagators of 
mubarb, which grows among their burrows ; the 
manure which they leave about the roots contributes 
to its increaſe, and the looſe ſoil they fling up, proves 
a bed for the ripe ſeed ; which, if ſcattered among the 
long graſs, periſhes without ever being able to reach 
the ground. 
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Synonymes.-- Bobak ſwiſtch. Rzaczinſti Polen. 233. 
Bobak. Beauplan hift. Ukrain, Cburcbill's coll. i. 600. 
Forſter bift. Volgæ, Phil. Tranſ. lvii. 343. Buffon, xiii, 
1.36. tab. xviii. Sogur. Rubruquis's Travels in Purchas, 
ili. 6. Arctomys. Pallas nov. jp. faſc. i. 9. tab. v. 


TRE MAULINE MARMOT. 


THIS ſpecies hath pointed ears; elongated noſe; 
whiſkers diſpoſed in four rows; the tail longer than 
that of the common kind; five toes on each foot; an 
anomalous diſtinction; hair like the common, but in 
ſize twice as large. It was firſt diſcovered in the pro- 
vince of Maule in Chili, in 1764, and inhabits the 
woods. It makes a ſtout defence againſt the dogs, 


which conquer it not without difficulty. Mus Mauli- 
nus. Molina Chili, 284. 


Tux EARLESS MARMOT. 


THIS ſpecies is marked by its want of ears, a white 
line over each eye, yellow teeth, long black whiſkers, 
and an aſh-coloured face : the hind-part of its head, 
and its whole back, are of a pale yellowiſh brown, of- 
ten diſtinctly ſpotted with white, ſometimes undulated 
with grey ; the under fide of the body and legs are of 
a yellowiſh white; its tail is covered with long har, 
brown above, bordered with black, each hair tipped 
with white; its under fide is of a bright ruſt: the 
three middle toes of the fore-feet are long, armed with 
long ſharp claws; the exterior and interior toes are 
ſhort, the laſt lies remote from the others, with a ſhort 
blunt claw. | Lt 

The length of the animal is about one foot; of its 
tail, to the end of the hairs, four inches and a half. It 
inhabits Bohemia, Hungary, and from the banks of 
the Wolga to India and Perſia, Siberia, Great Tartar), 
Kamſchatka, and even the continent of America itſelf. 
It burrows and forms its magazine of corn, nuts, . 

| or 
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for its winter food. Like the ſquirrel, it fits up while 
it eats : ſome inhabit the field of Siberia, others pene- 


trate into the granaries : the firſt form holes under the 
ground with a double entrance, where they ſleep du- 
ring winter; thoſe which inhabit granaries keep in mo- 
tion even during the cold ſeaſon, About the Lena, 
they couple at the beginning of May; but about Aſ- 
tracan much earlier: they bring from five to eight 
young ones, which they bring up in their burrows; 
only one inhabits each burrow; the males are always, 
except in the coupling ſeaſon, ſeparate from the fe- 
males: they whiſtle like the former ſpecies, are very 
iraſcible, and bite hard: they often quarrel with and 
tear each other; yet they ſit in multitudes near their 
holes: they are very fond of ſalt, and are taken in great 
numbers on board the barges laden with that commo- 
dity on the rivers: they are both herbiverous and car- 
niverous: they feed on plants, and deſtroy the young 
of birds and mice. The ladies of Bohemia were wont 
to make cloaks of their ſkins ; they are now uſed only 
for linings, and appear very beautiful for that purpoſe. 

Synonymes.---Mus noricus aut citellus. Agricola 
An. Subter. 48 5. Geſner quad. 737. Rail ſyn. quad. 220. 
Zieſel. Schwenkfelt. Therictroph. 86. Mus citellus. M. 
cauda abbreviata, corpore cinereo, auriculis nullis. Lin. 
M. 80. Tſitsjan. Le Bruyn voy. Muſe. ii. 402. Cu- 
niculus caudatus, auriculis nullis, cinereus. Brifſon quad. 
101. Le ziſel. Buffon, xv. 139. Le ſouſlik --- 144. 
195. Supplem. iii. 191. tab. xxxi. Mus marmotta. For- 
ſter hiſt. nat. Volge. Ph. Tranſ. Ivii. 343. Mus citillus. 
Pallas nov. ſp. fuſc. 1. 119. tab. vi. vii. B. Nov. com. 
Petrop. xiv. $49. tab. vii. Earleſs marmot. Hu. quad. 
276. Caſan M. --- 272. | 


Tar GUNDI, ox ARABIAN MARMOT. 


THE gundi hath truncated ears, the apertures large; 
ſhort tail; upper fore-teeth truncated; lower, ſlender 
and pointed; four toes on every foot, each furniſhed 
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4638 NATURAL HISTORY 
with claws; walks on the whole hind-feet as far as the 


| heel; colour, teſtaceous red. It is about the fize of a 


ſmall rabbit. It inhabits Barbary towards Mount At- 
las, near Maſſufin. It is deſcribed by the late Mr. 
Rothman, a Swede. Gundi is its Arabic name. 


Tate TAILLESS MARMOT. 


THIS hath ſhort ears; head and body of a cinereous 
brown; the ends of the hairs white ; two cutting teeth 
above, four below; and no tail. It inhabits Hudſon's 
Bay, and the neighbouring country. 


SCIURUS, the SQUIRREL, of the Order of 


GLIRES. 
TE genus contains no fewer than twenty-ſix dif- 


ferent ſpecies, with ſeveral ſubordinate varieties. 
Its diftinguiſhing marks are two cutting teeth in each 
jaw; four toes before, five behind; and a long tail 
clothed with long hair. 


Taz COMMON SQUIRREL. 


THE ears of the common ſquirrel are terminated 
with long tufts of hair: it has large, lively, black, eyes: 
its head, body, legs, and tail, are of a bright reddiſh 
brown; its breaſt and belly are white; the hair on each 
fide of its tail lies flat. In Sweden and Lapland, it 
changes its colour to grey in the winter. In many 
parts of England there is a beautiful variety of this 
ſpecies, with milk-white tails. 

This ſpecies of the ſquirrel inhabits Europe, the 
northern and temperate parts of Aſia, and a variety of 
it is found as far ſouth as the iſle of Ceylon. It is 1 
neat lively active animal, lives always in the woods. In 
the ſpring, the female is ſeen purſued from tree to tree 
by the males, feigning an eſcape from their embraces : 
they make their neſts of moſs and dried leaves, mw 

| or 
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fork of two branches, with two entrances to each, and 
ſtop up that on the fide from which the wind blows: 
the females bring three or four young at a time: they 
lay in a hoard of winter proviſions ; ſuch as nuts, a- 
corns, &c. In ſummer, they feed on buds and young 
ſhoots, and are particularly fond of thoſe of fir, and 
of the young cones: they fit up to eat, and uſe their 
fore-feet as hands : they cover themſelves with their 
tail: they are remarkably agile, and leap to a ſurpri- 
fing diſtance. When they are diſpoſed to croſs a river, 
a piece of bark ſerves each for a boat, and its own tail 
for a fail. | 

A large kind of grey ſquirrel is found about the up- 
per parts of the river Obi, in the diſtrict of Kuznetſk, 
and is called Teleutſkaya belka, or the ſquirrel of the 
Telutian Tartars: it is as large again as the common 
grey ſquirrels of thoſe parts, and is preferred to them, 
on account of the ſilvery gloſs of the ſæin. Few are 
ſent into Ruſſia, the greateſt part being ſent into China, 
and ſell for ſix or ſeven pounds ſterling per thouſand. 

A white variety is found common in Siberia, and a 
beautiful black variety about Lake Baikal. 

The white-legged ſquirrel in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
laid to have been brought from the iſland Ceylon, 
forms another variety. Its upper parts and its toes are 
of a reddiſh brown; its face and noſe, the under ſide 
of its neck, its belly, fore- legs, and the inſide of its ears 
and thighs, are white; its ears are ſlightly tufted with 
black ; its tail is long, and covered with duſky hairs, 
but much ſhorter than thoſe of the European kind. 

 Synonymes.---Sciurus. Geſner quad. 84 5. Raii ſyn. 

quad. 214. Wiewiorka. Rzaczinſ#i Polon. 225. Eich- 
horn. Klein quad. 53. Sciurus vulgaris. Sc. auriculis 
apice barbatis, palmis tetradactylis, plantis pentadacty- 
hs, Lin. ſyſt. 86. Ikorn, graſkin. Faun. ſuec. No. 37. 
Seiurus rufus quandoque griſeo admixto. Brifſon quad. 


104, LEcureuil. Buffon, vii. 258. tab. xxxii. Br. 
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Tm CEYLON, and Tus ABYSSINIAY, 
SQUIRREL. 


WE. have joined theſe two in the ſame ſection, as 
Mr. Pennant ſeems to ſuſpe& that the latter may be 
only a variety of the former; and indeed it mult be 
obvious, that, when naturaliſts deſcribe ſpecies from 
ſingle ſubjects, there is ſome danger of their multiply. 
ing the ſpecies from ſlight variations obſervable in dif- 
ferent individuals belonging to the ſame ſpecies. 

The Ceylon ſquirrel has its ears tufted with black, 
a fleſh-coloured noſe, cheeks, legs, and belly, of a pale 
yellow, with a yellow ſpot between its ears ; its fore- 
head, fides, back, and haunches, are black ; its cheeks 
are marked with a forked ſtroke of black; its tail is 
twice as long as the body, of a light grey, and very 
buſhy: the part of it next the body is quite ſurrounded 
with hair; on the reſt of it the hairs are ſeparated and lie 
flat. It is thrice the ſize of the European ſquirrel. 

The Abyflinian ſquirrel, deſcribed by Thevenot, is 
of the ſame ſize with that found in Ceylon; but he 
ſays that its belly and fore-feet were grey, and that its 
foles were fleſh-coloured ; that it was very ſportive and 
good-natured like the common ſquirrel; that it wou!! 
eat any thing except fleſh, and would crack the hardeſt 
almonds. - ; 

Synonymes. - --Sciurus Zeylanicus, pilis in dorſo ni- 


5 gricantibus, Rukkaia dictus a ſono. Raii ſyn. quad. 215, 


Sciurus macrourus, long-tailed ſquirrel. Ind. Zool, lab. i. 


Taz MALABAR SQUIRREL. 


THIS ſpecies hath ſhort tufted ears; five toes to 
each foot; inſtead of a thumb to the hind foot, is 2 
ſhort excreſcence, with a flat nail, all the other nails 
ſtrong and crooked; tail very full of hair, and as long 
as the body; hair long, of a reddiſh colour, reflecting 


gold; a beard of the tame begins under each ear, and 
| turns 
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turns towards the body; all the hind part of the body 
and tail black; it is about the ſize of a cat. It inha- 
bits the mountains of Cardomone, which form part of 
the Gauts; it is very fond of the milk of the cocoa 
nut, which it will pierce and ſuck out on the tree. Its, 
cry is ſharp and piercing. Sciurus maximus. Gmelin. 
Lin. i. 149. Grand ecureuil. Sonnerat voy. ii. 139. 


Tur GINGI SQUIRREL. 


THIS ſpecies is of a dirty-grey colour, brighteſt on 
the belly ; eyes encompaſſed with a white circle; on 
each ſide of the belly is a white line which extends a- 
long the ſhoulders and thighs; tail black; rather larger 
than the European kind. It inhabits Gingi. Sonnerat 
voy. 11. 140. | 


Taz AYE-AYE SQUIRREL. 
THIS ſpecies hath large broad ears, ſmooth, ſhin- 


ing, and with ſeveral long hairs ſcattered over them; 
the fur ſoft and fine, of a tawny white, intermixed with 
ſome black hairs ; the tail is very buſhy, covered with 


long hairs, black at their ends, and white at their bot- 


toms. It has five toes on each foot, the two joints of 
the middle-finger of the fore feet very ſlender ; the 
thumb of the hind-foot furniſhed with a flat nail. In 
length it is eighteen inches, tail of the ſame length. It 
burrows under ground; goes out only in the night; 
the eyes are fixed; it is very flothful, and of gentle 
manners; very fearful, much inclined to fleep, and reſts 
with its head between its legs. It inhabits Madagaſ- 
car, and is a very rare animal. It takes its name from 
its cry, which is the note of aſtoniſhment of the natives 
of that iſland. Sounerat, ii. 142. tab. Ixxxviii. 


Tae JAVAN, BOMBAY, Ax p RUDDY, 

W888 9 | 
AS theſe three are all from the Faſt Indies, they 
may be claſſed together. That of Java, diſcovered and 
| briefly 
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briefly deſcribed by Sparman, is black on the upper 
part of the body, and brown on the lower; the end of 
its tail is black, and its thumb has a round nail. Tho- 
it inhabits Java, that of Ceylon and this are probably 
gnly varieties of the ſame ſpecies. 
The Bombay ſquirrel has tufted ears too, but its up. 
parts are of a dull purple, its lower yellow, and the 
end of its tail orange. From noſe to tail it meaſures 
near ſixteen inches; its tail ſeventeen. | 
The ruddy ſquirrel inhabits India; it is larger than 
the common ſquirrel; its ears are ſlightly tufted; its 
colour above is yellow, mixed with duſky ; below of a 
blood red, inclining to tawny : its tail is ſlender, of the 
ſame colour, marked lengthways with a black ftripe: 
it has four toes on the „ with a remarkable 
protuberance inſtead of a thumb; and five toes on the 
hind-feet. Sciurus erythræus. Pallas, Nov. ſp. faſc.i. 
377. Miller's plates, tab. xlvi. 


Tm GREY SQUIRREL. 


THE grey ſquirrel is about the ſize of a half-grown 
rabbit, and has plain ears; its hair is of dull grey co- 
lour, mixed with black, and often tinged with dirty yel- 
low ; its belly, and the inſides of its legs, are white; 
its tail is long, buſhy, grey, and ſtriped with black. It 
inhabits the woods of North America, Peru, and Chili. 
In North America they are very numerous, and do in- 
credible damage to the plantations of maize, as they 
run up the ſtalks, and eat the young ears. Valt 
flocks of them deſcend from the mountains, and join 
thoſe that inhabit the lower parts. They are proſcrib: d 
by the provinces; and a reward of threepence per head 
offered for every one that is killed. Such a number 
of them was deftroyed in one year, that Pennſylvania 
alone paid in rewards eight thouſand pounds. I hey 
make their neſts in hollow trees, with moſs, ſtraw, 
iwool, &c. They feed on the maize in its ſcaſon, on 


pine-cones, acorns, and maſt of all kinds: they 2 
| 10le8 


— 
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holes under ground, and there depoſit a large ſtock of 
winter proviſion. They are particularly buſy at the 
approach of bad weather; but their ſtores are fre- 


quently plundered by the hogs. During the cold 


weather, they keep in their neſts for ſeveral days to- 


| oether; and, when the ground is covered with deep 


inow, they often periſh for want of food. They ſel- 
dom leap from tree to tree, but only run up and down 
their trunks. They are not eaſily ſhot, as they 


change their place with great nimbleneſs when they 


ſee a gun levelled. They have moſt of the actions of 
the common ſquirrel: they are eaſily tamed ; and their 
fleſh 1s eſteemed very delicate. The furs, which are 
imported under the name of petit gris, are valuable, 
and uſed as linings to cloaks. 

Synonymes. ---Grey Squirrel, Fofſelyn's voy. Cateſby 
Carolina, ii. 74. Smith's voy. 27. Kalm's voy. 95, 310. 
Fox Squirrel. Lawſon's Carolina, 124. Sciurus cine- 
reus Virginianus major. Raii. ſyn. quad. 215. Sciurus 
cinereus. Lin. ſyſt. 86. Sciurus cinereus, Auriculis ex 
albo flavicantibus. Briſſon quad, 107. Le Petit- Gris. 
De Buffon, x. 116, tab. xxv. 


Tae BLACK SQUIRREL. 


_ THIS ſpecies has plain ears, and is ſometimes 
wholly black, but often marked with white on the noſe, 
the neck, or the end of the tail. The tail is ſhorter 
than that of the former ; but the body is equal. It 
inhabits the north of Aſia, North America, and Mexico. 
It is equally numerous and deſtructive as the former 
ſpecies, which it reſembles alſo in the manner of 
making its neſt, and laying up a ſtock of winter pro- 
viſion ; ſo that we ſhould have been ready to reckon 
it only a variety, did not Mr. Cateſpy expreſsly ſay, 
that it breeds and aſſociates in ſeparate troops. 

Lhere is a variety of this ſpecies in Virginia, called 
by the planters there the cat ſquirrel. It is of the ſize 
0¹ the grey ſquirrel, has plain ears, coarſe fur, mixed 
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with dirty white and black; but varies to white. Its 
throat, and the inſide of its legs and thighs, are black. 
Its tail is much ſhorter than thoſe of ſquirrels uſually 


are, and is of a dull yellow colour, mixed with black. 


Synonymes.---Quahtechalotl-thlitic. Hernandez Mex. 
582. Hernandez Nov. Hiſp. 8. Black Squirrel. Ca. 
teſby Car. ii. 73. L'Ecureuil noir. Briſſon quad. 105. 
Sciurus niger. Lin. ſyſt. 86. 


Taz MADAGASCAR SQUIRREL. 


THIS ſpecies hath plain ears: colour of the face, 
back, fides, tail, and outſide of the limbs, of a dark 
gloſſy black : ears, end of the noſe, cheeks, and all 
the under fide of the limbs, yellowiſh white. The length 
of this ſpecies from the tip of the noſe to the origin of 
the tail, is about eighteen inches: the tail is longer 
than the body, ſlender, and ends in a point. It in- 
habits Madagaſcar ; and is deſcribed by M. de la Ce- 


pede, in his ſupplement to M. de Buffon, vii. 26. 
tab. Ixxiii. 


Taz HUDSON's BAY, THE VARIED, and TH: 
FAIR, SQUIRREL. 

THESE, with ſome others, are all Americans, and 
differ chiefly in colour and fize. | 

The Hudſon's Bay ſquirrel is ſmaller than the Eu- 
ropean, has plain ears, and is marked along the back 
with a ferruginous line from head to tail. Its fides are 

aler: its belly is of a pale aſh colour, mottled witi 

lack: its tail is neither ſo long nor ſo buſhy as that of 
the common kind ; but it is of a ferruginous colour, 
barred with black. 

The Carolina ſquirrel is a variety of the ſame ſpecies. 
Its head, fides, and back, are grey, white, and ruſt co. 
Jour intermixed : its belly is white, and is divided from 
the fides by a ferruginous line: the lower parts of thc 
legs are red : the tail is brown, mixed with black, and 
edged with white, Theſe are alſo leſs than the _ 
a pe 
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pean ſquirrels ; they vary in colour, but in moſt the 
orey predominates. | 

The varied ſquirrel has plain ears: the upper part 
of its body is varied with black, white and brown : its 
belly is tawny. It is twice the ſize of the common 
ſquirrel. It inhabits Mexico, lives under ground, 
lays in a ſtock of winter food; it lives on maiſe, but is 
never to be tamed, | 

The fair ſquirrel is of a very ſmall fize. Its body 
and tail are of a flaxen colour. It has plain round ears, 


and a rounded tail, and inhabits the woods near Ama- 


dabad, the capital of Guzarat, where they are to be 
ſeen in great abundance, leaping from tree to tree. 
Linnzus fays it is an inhabitant of South America. 

Synony mes.---Quauhrecollotlquapachtli. Hernandez 
Nov. Hiſp. 8. Le Coquallin. De Buffon, xiii. 109. tab. 
xiii, Sciurus flavus. Sc. auriculis ſubrotundis, pedibus 
pentadactylis, corpore luteo. Lin. Hit. 86. Aman. 
Acad. i. 561. | 


Tuz BRAZILIAN and THE MEXICAN 
; SQUIRREL. 


THESE are alſo both natives of America. The 
former, a ſmall creature eight inches long, is covered 
with ſoft duſky hairs, tipt with yellow. Its tail, which 
is ten inches long, is annulated with hlack and yellow. 
Its throat is cinereous. The inſide of its legs, and its 
belly, are yellow. Its belly is divided lengthways with 
a white line, which begins on the breaſt, is interrupted 
for a ſmall ſpace in the middle, and then continued to 
the tail. It inhabits Brazil and Guiana. 

Synonymes.---Sciurus Braſilienſis? Marcgrave Bra- 
Id. 330. Sciurus coloris ex flavo et fuſco mixti tæniis 
in lateribus albis. Brifſen quad. 107. Sciurus æſtuans. 
Sc. griſeus, ſubtus flaveſcens. Lin. yt. 88. 

The Mexican ſquirrel is of a mouſe colour. The 
male is marked on the back with ſeven white lines, 
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476 NATURAL HISTORY 
which extend along the tail ; the female with only five, 
The ſcrotum of the male is pendulous like a goat's. 

Synonymes.---Tlalmotot!i. Hernandez Nov. 5 
Sciurus rariſſimus ex Nov. Hiſpania. Seb. Muſ. i. 
tab. xlvu. fig. 2, 3. Briſſon quad. 108. 


Ti: PALM SQUIRREL. 


THE. palm ſquirrel has plain ears, an obſcure pale 
yellow ſtripe on the middle of the back, another on each 
ſide, and a third on each ſide of the belly. The two 
laſt in ſome are very faint: the reſt of the hair on the 
back, ſides, and head, is black and red, very cloſely 
mixed ; on the thighs and legs redder : the belly is 
of a pale yellow. The hair on the tail is coarſe, and 
does not lie flat : it is of a dirty yellow, barred with 
black. | | 
Poſſibly they may vary with reſpe& to the number 
of ſtripes. They live much in cocoa-trees, and are 
very fond of palm wine. Some authors ſay, that this 
ſpecies does not erect its tail like the other {qurrels, 
but expands it fide-ways. | 
_ Synonymes.---Muſtela Africana. Clus. Exot. 112. 
Raii ſyn. quad. 216. Sciurus palmarum. Sc. ſubgri- 
ſeus ſtriis tribus flavicantibus, caudaque albo nigro- 
que lineata. Lin. ſyſt. 86. Sc. palmarum. Sc. coloris 
ex rufo et nigro mixti, tæniis in dorſo flavicantibus., 


Briſſon quad. 109. Le Palmiſte. De Buffon, x. 126. 


tab. xxvi. 


TAE Wars SrRIPED BARBARY SQUIRREL. 


THE Barbary ſquirrel has full black eyes, with 
white orbits. Its head, body, feet, and tail, are cine- 
reous, inclining to red, lighter on the legs. Its ſides 
are marked lengthways, with two white ſtripes. Its 
belly is white : its tail buſhy, marked regularly with 
ſhades of black. It is of the ſize of the common 
ſquirrel. Both this and the former ſpecies inhabit 

Barbary, and live 1 in trees, eſpecially the palm. : 
yao- 
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Synony mes. Barbary. Sczurus getulus. Caii opuſc. 
77. Geſuer quad. 847. Sc. getulus. Sc. fuſcus ftriis 
quatuor albis longitudinalibus. Lin. Hf. 87. Klein quad. 
84. Briſen quad. 109. Barbarian ſquirrel. Edw. 198. 
Le Barbareſque. De Buſſon, x. 126. lab. xxvil. 291. 

There is another variety, common in Java and 
Princes Ifland, which alſo derives its name from the 
tree which is its favourite reſidence (though it is alſo 
common in tamarind trees), the plantane ſquirrel. It 
reſembles the common ſquirrel, but is lighter coloured, 
and has a yellow line extending along its ſides from 
leg to leg. It is a very ſhy creature, and retreats at 
the ſight of mankind. _ | 
We come now to a fecond diviſion of this genus, 
marked by a membrane extended from the fore to the 
hind leg of each ſpecies. 


Tus: SAILING :SQUIRREL, 

NAMES are neceſſary for diſtinction; but may 
ſometimes miſſead, The failing ſquirrel has nothin 
to do on the water. He inhabits Java, and others of 
the Indian iſlands, leaps from tree to tree, as if he 
flew, and will catch hold of the boughs with his tail. 
They vary in fize ; ſome are of the ſize of a common 
{quirrel ; others as large as hares. The uſual length, 
from the noſe to the tail, is eighteen inches; the tail 
fifteen, The colour of the head, body, and tail, is a 
bright bay ; in ſome parts inclining to orange: the 
breaſt and belly are of a yellowiſh white. Its head is 
ſmall and rounded. its upper lip cloven; its ears ſmall 
and blunt. It has two ſmall warts at the outmoft 
corner of each eye, with hairs growing out of them, 
Its neck is ſhort. It has four toes on the fore-feet ; 
and, inſtead of a thumb, a flender bone, two inches 
and a half long, lodged under the lateral membrane, 
and ſerving to ſtretch it out; from thence to the hind- 
legs, extends the membrane, which is a continuation 
of the Kin of the ſides and belly, and extends along 
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the fore-legs, and. ſtretches out near the joint in 2 


winged form. This ſpecies has five toes on the hind 
feet; and, on all the toes, ſharp, compreſſed, bent 
claws. Its tail is covered with long hairs, diſpoſed 


| horizontally. Nieuhoff deſcribes this creature unde: 


the name of the flying cat. | 
 Synonymes.---Sciurus Sagitta. Sc. hypochondriis 
prolixis volitans, cauda plano-pinnata lanceolata. Lin, 


M. 88. Sciurus petauriſta. Pallas Miſcel. Zool. 54. tab. 


vi. Sciurus maximus volans, ſeu felis volans. Sc. caſtanei 
coloris, in parte corporis ſuperiore, in inferiore vero 
eximiè flaveſcentis; cute ab anticis cruribus ad poſtica 
membrane in modum extenſa volans. Brifſon quad. 
112. Le Taguan ou grand Ecureuil volant. De Buffon, 
Suppl. iii. 150. tab. xxi. Mſ. Roy, Society. | 


Taz SEVERN RIVER, anp TE FLYING, 
SQUIRREL, | 


THE former of theſe is found about the Severn 
River in the ſouthern part of Hudſon's Bay. In the 
philoſophical tranſactions, it is called the greater flying 
ſquirrel. Its back and ſides are of a deep aſh colour 
at bottom, ferruginous on the ſurface. The under 
fide of the body is of a yellowiſh white. Its hair is 
every where long and full. The inftrument of flying 
is diſpoſed from leg to leg ; but does not border the 
fore-legs. | 

The flying ſquirrel is much leſs than the common 
fquirrel. Its colour above is a browniſh aſh; beneath, 
white, tinged with yellow. It has round naked ears; 
full black eyes; a lateral membrane from the fore to 
the hind legs; but the fore legs are for the moſt part 
clear of the membrane. The hair on its tail is long, 
diſpoſed horizontally, longeſt in the middle, and ending 
in a point. It inhabits North America and New Spain; 
and, in ſome meaſure, reſembles the owl, as it lives in 


hollow trees, ſleeps during the day, and is very lively 


in the night. Numbers of them are found in one 
„ = tree. 
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tree. They leap from bough to bough, ſometimes to 
the diſtance of ten yards. This action is improperly 
called flying ; for the animal can move in no other 
direction than forward, and even finks conſiderably 
during its leap. Senſible of this, it mounts in pro- 
portion to the diſtance it wiſhes to reach. When 
numbers of them leap at a time, they ſeem like leaves 
blown off by the wind. Their food is the ſame with 
the other American ſquirrels. They are eaſily tamed; 
and bring three or four at a time. 

Synonymes. ---Afſapanick. Smith's Virginia, 27. 
Peſſelyn's voy. 86. De Laet, 88. Sciurus Americanus 
volans. Raii ſyn. quad. 215. Lawſon's Carolina, 124. 
Cateſby's Carolina, ii. 76, 77. Edw. 191. Kabn, i. 321. 
tab. i. Du Pratz. ii. 69. Sciurus volans. Sc. hypo- 
chondriis prolixis volitans, cauda rotundata. Lin. Hiſt. 
$8. Sciurus volans. Briſſon quad. 110. iii. No. 12. 


Tux NORFOLK-ISLE SQUIRREL. 


THIS hath very ſhort ears, almoſt hid in the fur : 
colour very much reſembling that of the American 
grey ſquirrel: a black line extends from the head along 
the middle of the back to the tail : the flying membrane 
is black, edged with white: two thirds of the tail are 
of an elegant aſh-colour ; the reſt black: fize of the 
American grey ſquirrel. It inhabits Norfolk-iſle. 

In the iſle of Pulo Condore, is a flying ſquirrel 
ſtriped with brown and white: poſlibly a new ſpecies. 
Stockdale's Botany Bay, 151. White, 288. b 


Taz HOODED, AND Tus EUROPEAN FLY- 
ING, SQUIRREL. 

THE hooded ſquirrel, according to Seba, who is 

the only author that has deſcribed it, inhabits Virginia. 


Its lateral membrane begins at the chin and ears, and 
extends from the fore to the hind leg. It is reddifh 


above, cinereous, tinged with yellow beneath. Its ears 


are large and oval. 
Syno- 
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tree. They leap from bough to bough, ſometimes to 
the diſtance of ten yards. This action is improperly 
called flying; for the animal can move in no other 
direction than forward, and even ſinks conſiderably 
during its leap. Senſible of this, it mounts in pro- 
portion to the diſtance it wiſhes to reach. When 
numbers of them leap at a time, they ſeem like leaves 
blown off by the wind. Their food is the ſame with 
the other American ſquirrels. They are eaſily tamed; 
and bring three or four at a time. 

Synonymes. ---Aſapanick. Smith's Virginia, 27. 
Joſſelyn's voy. 86. De Laet, 88. Sciurus Americanus 
volans. Raii ſyn. quad. 215. Lawſon's Carolina, 124. 
Cateſby's Carolina, ii. 76, 77. Edw. 191. Kaim, i. 321. 
tab. i. Du Pratz. ii. 69. Sciurus volans. Sc. hypo- 
chondriis prolixis volitans, cauda rotundata. Lin. /y/t. 
$8. Sciurus volans. Briſſon quad. 110. iii. No. 12. 


Tus NORFOLK-ISLE SQUIRREL. 


THIS hath very ſhort ears, almoſt hid in the fur: 
colour very much reſembling that of the American 
prey ſquirrel: a black line extends from the head along 
the middle of the back to the tail : the flying membrane 
is black, edged with white: two thirds of the tail are 
of an elegant aſh-colour ; the reſt black: ſize of the 
American grey ſquirrel. It inhabits Norfolk-iſle. 

In the iſle of Pulo Condore, is a flying ſquirrel 
ſtriped with brown and white: poſſibly a new ſpecies. 
Stockdale's Botany Bay, 151. White, 288. | 


Tr HOODED, and TRE EUROPEAN FLY- 
ING, SQUIRREL. 

THE hooded ſquirrel, according to Seba, who is 
the only author that has deſcribed it, inhabits Virginia. 
Its lateral membrane begins at the chin and ears, and 
extends from the fore to the hind leg. It is reddiſh 
above, cinereous, tinged with yellow beneath. Its ears 
are large and oval, | Fe 
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$0 NATURAL HISTORY 
Synonymes.--Sciurus Virginianus volans. Seb, 
Muſ. i. tab. xliv. Briſſon quad. iii. Mus volans. Lin. 
s. r 
The European flying ſquirrel inhabits Finland and 
Lapland, and the Ruſſian dominions, to the north- eaſt 
parts of Siberia, and is common in all the mountainous 
tracts of that cold region. It lives uſually on birch 
tree buds and fructifications, and on the cones of the 
pines and cedars. It leads a ſolitary life, and wanders 
about even in winter. It lives in hollow trees, and 
makes its neſt of moſs. When at reſt, it flings its tail 
over its back; but in leaping, it extends it. The 
Germans call it the king of the ſquirrels. Its ears are 
naked, indented on the exterior ſide: its eyes are full: 
its eye-lids are bordered with black: its membranes 
extend to the very baſe of its fore- feet, and form 2 
large wing on the exterior ſide: its · tail is full of hair, 
buſhy and round at the end. The colour of the upper 
part of the body is a fine grey, like that of a gull's 
back. The lower parts are of a pure white, Its 
body meaſures only four inches and a quarter; its tail 
five. 
Fynonymes.- Mus Ponticus vel Scythicus. Geſver 
guad. 743. Sciurus Petauriſta volans. Klein quad. 54. 
Flying ſquirrel. Ph. Tranſ. abr. ix. 76. tab. v. Sciurus 
| volans. Faun. ſuec. No. 38. Pallas, nov. ſp. faſc. i. 
355. Sc. volans Sc. hypochondriis prolixis volitans, 
cauda rotundata. Lin. G. 88. Sciurus Sibiricus 
volans. Briſſon 110. No. 13. Le Poulatouche. De 
Buffon, x. 95. tab. xxii. Quadrupes volatilis Rufſiz: 
Com. acad. Petrop. v. 218. 


MYOXUS, the DORMOUSE, of the Order of 
| n | _ 
| diſtinguiſhing characters are, two cutting teeth 
in each jaw; the upper ones cuneated, the under 
compreſſed ; the whiſkers are long; the ears naked ; 
The tail is hairy and round, growing thicker 2 
the 
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the extremity; the fore and hind legs are of equal 


length; the fore-feet have four toes, and the hinder 
ones five. There are ſeven ſpecies, viz. 


TE STRIPED DORMO USE. 


THE ſtriped dormouſe has plain ears, and full eyes: 
the ridge of its back is marked with a black ſtripe, and 
each ſide with one of a pale yellow, bounded above and 
below with a line of black. Its head, body, and tail, 
are of a reddiſh brown; the tail darkeſt: its breaſt and 


belly are white: its noſe and feet are of a pale red. It 


inhabits the north of Aſia; but is found in great abun- 
dance in the foreſts of North America. It never runs 
up trees, except when purſued, and unable otherwiſe 
to eſcape. It burrows, and forms its habitation with 
two entrances, that it may have acceſs by one, if the 
other ſhould be ſtopped up. Their retreats are formed 
with great ſkill, in form of a gallery, with branches on 
each fide, each of which terminates in an enlarged 
chamber, as a magazine to ſtore their winter proviſion 
in: in one they lodge acorns; in another maize; in a 
third hickery-nuts ; and in the laſt, their favourite 


food, the chinquapin cheſnut. During harveſt, they 
are very buſy in procuring proviſions. They have 


pouches in their jaws like the hamfter. They give 
great preference to certain food; for if, after filling their 
mouths with rye, they meet with wheat, they fling away 
the firſt, that they may indulge in the laſt, They are 


very wild, bite fiercely, and are ſcarcely ever to be 
tamed. Their ſkins are of little uſe ; but are ſome- 


times brought over to line cloaks. 
Synonymes.---Mouſe ſquirrel. Joſſelin's voy. 86. 
Ground ſquirrel. Lawſon Carolina, 124. Cateſby Caro- 
tina, ll. 71. Edw. 181. Kalm, i. 322. tab. i. Sciurus 
Liſteri. Raii ſyn. quad. 216. Sciurus minor virgatus. 
Nov, Cov. Petrop. v. 344. Boern doeſkie. Le Brun, 


voy. Moſcov. ii. 342. Sciurus ſtriatus. Sc. flavus ſtriis 


quinque fuſcis longitudinalibus. Lin. /yf. 87. Klein 
Von., III. No. 45. . 3 P quad, 
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quad. 53. Pallas nov. fp. faſc. i. 378. Sciurus Caro- 
| linenfis. Brifſon quad. Le Suiſſe. De Buffon, x. 126. tab. 
xxviii. Charlevoix Nouv. France, v. 198. 


Taz FAT DORMOUSE. 


THE fat dormouſe, with thin naked ears, is near 
fix inches long; its tail four and a half; its body is 
thicker than that of the ſquirrel, and is covered with 
ſoft aſh-coloured hair ; its belly is whitiſh ; and its tail 
iS full of long hair, It inhabits France and the ſouth 
of Europe, and the ſouth-weſt parts of Aſiatic Ruſſia. 
It lives on trees; leaps from bough to bough ; feeds 
on fruits and acorns ; lodges in hollow trees; and re- 
mains in a torpid ſtate during winter, at which time it 
is very fat: | 


Tota mihi dormitur hyems, et piuguior illo 
Tempore ſum, quo me nil nifi ſomnus alit. 
MARTIAL, Lib. xiu. Ep. 59. 


They were eſteemed a great delicacy by the Ro- 
mans who had their gliraria, places conſtructed to feed 
them in. . ä 

Synonymes.---Glis, Geſner quad. 5 50. Raii ſyn. quad. 
229. Glis vulgaris. Klein quad. 56. Glis ſupra ob- 

ſcure cinereus, infra ex albo cinereſcente. Briſſon quad. 
113. Sciurus Glis. Sc. canus ſubtus albidus. Lin. H). 
87. Le Loir. Buffon, viii. 158. tab. xxiv. Mus Glis. 
Pallas nov. fp. fal. i. $8. 


Tur GARDEN DORMOUSE. 


THIS ſpecies has its eyes ſurrounded with a large 
ſpot of black, reaching to the baſe of the ears: Fo has 
alſo another black fpot behind its ears: its head and 
body are of a tawny colour ; its throat, and the whoic 
under fide of its body, is white, tinged with yellow 
its tail is long, with ſhort hair at the baſe, but buſty 
at the end. It is about five inches long, its tail 25 
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It inhabits France and the ſouth of Europe. It is 
found in magpies neſts, and hollow trees about the 
Wolga; but neither this nor the former ſpecies ex- 


| tends beyond the Uralian mountains. It infeſts gar- 


dens, and is very deſtructive to fruits of all kinds. It 
is particularly fond of peaches ; lodges in the holes of 
walls; brings five or ſix young ones at a time; and, 
like the former, remains torpid during the winter. It 
has a ſtrong ſmell like a rat. | 

Synony mes. --- Mus avellanarum major. Geſner quad. 
735. Greater dormouſe, or ſleeper. Raii ſyn. quad. 
219. Glis ſupra obſcure cinereus, infra ex albo ci- 


nereſcens, macula ad oculus nigra. Briſſon quad. 114: 


Mus quercinus. M. cauda elongata piloſa, macula ni- 
gra ſub oculos. Lin. /y/t. 84. Le Lerot. Buffon viii. 
181, tab. xxv. Mus nitedula. Pallas nov. ſp. faſc. i. 88. 


Tux DEGUS, oz CHILIAN DORMOUSE. 


THIS ſpecies is of a dull white colour, and with a 
blackiſh line acroſs the ſhoulders, reaching to the el- 


bows; the tail ending in a tuft; ears rounded ; and 


larger than the common rat. It inhabits Chili, and 
lives under ground, near the hedges and buſhes; and 
forms its retreat into various galleries communicating 
with each other. It feeds on roots and fruits, and lays 
up a large proviſion of them for winter food; but it is 
not torpid during that ſeaſon like our dormouſe. 


Sciurus Degus. Molina Chili, 284. 


Taz COMMON DORMOUSE. 


THE common dormouſe is of the ſize af a mouſe; 


but is ſomewhat plumper : it has round naked ears, 
and full hlack eyes: its body is of a tawny red; its 
throat white; its tail is two inches and a half long; 
and is pretty hairy, eſpecially towards the end. It in- 


habits Europe; lives in thick hedges; and makes its 


neſt in the hollow of a tree, or in the bottom of a 
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thick buſh, of graſs, moſs, or dead leaves. It ſeldom 
appears far from its retreat; forms magazines of nuts; 
and eats fitting up like a ſquirrel. The female brings 
three or four young at a time. At the approach of 
winter, it retires, rolls itſelf up, and lies torpid. Some- 
times 1t revives in a warm day, takes a little food, and 
relapſes into its former ſtate : 


Thus to its moſly couch the dormouſe ſprings ; 
And ſleep protects it with his eider wings. 


Synonymes.-- Mus avellanarum minor, the dor- 
mouſe, or ſleeper. Raii ſyn. quad. 220. Rothe Wald 
Mauſs. Kramer Auſtria, 317. Glis ſupra rufus, infra 
albicans. Brifſon quad. Mus avellanarius. M. cauda 


elongata pilofa, corpore rufo, gula albicante, pollicibus 


poſticis muticis. Lin. t. 83. Faun. ſuec. No. 35. 
Pallas nov. fp. faſc. i. 89. Le Muſcardin. Buffon, viii. 


193. tab. xxvi. Dormouſe. Edw. 266. Br. Zool. i. 95. 


THE EARLESS DORMO USE. 


THE earleſs dormouſe is ſo called, not becauſe it is 
abſolutely without ears, but becauſe its ears are ſo very 


minute as to ſcarcely appear. Its head is flat; its noſe 


obtuſe; its eyes full and black; its upper lip is bifid; 
and its whiſkers are long; its upper parts, and its fore- 
legs, are of a pale ferruginous colour, except that from 
the ſhoulder to the hind parts, it has a white line along 
each ſide, and another above each eye: its belly and 
feet are of a dirty white; its tail is black in the mid- 
dle, and hoary on the ſides; its toes are long and diſ- 
tinct, with very long claws: there is a large knob on the 
forefeet: the hind legs are black behind, and naked. 

It is a creature of the ſize of a common ſquirrel; but 


much broader and flatter: it inhabits the mountains, 


about 800 miles above the Cape of Good Hope. It 


never climbs trees, it burrows, feeds on bulbous roots, 


and is particulary fond of potatoes: it often walks on 
its hind- feet, and often lies flat on its belly, is ver) 
ö tame, 


2 N 
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tame, and never offers to bite: it frequently flirts up 
with its tail: it makes a warm neſt, and forms a round 
hole in it, in which it lodges : it ſometimes keeps cloſe 
in this retreat for three entire days together, 


Taz GILT-TAILED DORMOUSE. 
THE gilt-tail hath ſhort broad ears, great whiſkers, 


the face marked lengthways with a gold-colour line 


extending from the noſe to the ſpace between the ears : 
the reſt of the head and whole body and beginning of 
the tail are a purpliſh cheſnut colour, the remainin 
half of the tail is black; the reſt of a beautiful gold 
colour : the tail is thick about the baſe. Length from 
noſe to tail is five inches; of the tail fix. It inhabits 
Surinam ; lives on fruits, and climbs up the trees. 
lt is le Lerot à queue dorẽe of the Allamand Supplem. 
iv. 164. Tab. Ixvii. 


GUERLINGU ETS. 


M. de la Cepede gives us the deſcription of two 
ſpecies of animals, which he calls Guerlinguets. He 
denies that they are true ſquirrels: the ears are naked, 
and the tail grows taper, yet is covered with long hair, 
but by no means diſpoſed like that on the tail of the 
ſquirrel; they may therefore not improperly come 
into this genus. The larger is between ſeven and 
eight inches long, exclufive of the tail; the tail is of 
equal length ; the hair on the body 1s very ſhort, and 
at its extremity a bright bay: the tail is rayed with 
brown and tawny. Ihe leſs is little more than four 
inches long ; the tail little more than three; the body, 
legs, and tail, are clouded. with olive and aſh-colour ; 
the face, lower part of the belly, and ſides of the legs, 


Le tawny. 
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485 NATURAL HISTORY 


The DIPUS, or JERBOA, of the ORDER 
L. - of GLIRES. | 
OF this genus there are only five ſpecies, with ſome 


varieties. Its diſtinctive characters are, two cut- 
ting teeth in each jaw; two very ſhort fore-legs; two 
very long hind-legs, reſembling thoſe of cloven-footed 
water-fowl, and a very long tail tufted at the end. 


Tus AGYPTIAN JERBOA. 


THIS curious animal hath thin, ere&, and broad, 
ears ; full and dark eyes; long whiſkers; fore legs an 
anch long, five toes on each; the inner, or thumb, 
ſcarcely apparent; but that, as well as the reſt, furniſh- 
ed with a ſharp claw ; hind legs two inches and a quar- 
ter long, thin, covered with ſhort hair, and exactly re- 
ſembling thoſe of a bird ; three toes on each, covered 
above and below with hair, the middle toe the longeſt, 
on each a pretty long ſharp claw; length, from uh, 4 to 
tail, ſeven inches one quarter; tail ten inches, terminated 
with a thick black tuft of hair, the tip white, the reſt of 
the tail covered with very ſhort coarſe hair; the upper 
part of the body thin, or compreſſed fideways ; the 

about the rump and loins large; the head, back, 
ſides, and thighs, covered with long hair, aſh-coloured 
at the bottom, pale tawny at the ends; breaft and bei- 
1y whitiſh ; acroſs the upper part of the thighs is an 
obſcure duſky band ; the hair long and ſoft. 5 
It inhabits Egypt, Barbary, Paleſtine, the deſerts 
between Baſſora and Aleppo, the ſandy tracts between 
the Don and Volga, the hills ſouth of the Irtiſh, from 
fort Janiyſchera to the Seven Palaces, where the Al- 
taic mountains begin: as ſingular in its motions as in its 
form; always ſtands on its hind feet; the fore feet 
performing the office of hands; runs faſt, and, when 
purſued, jumps five or fix feet from the ground; bur- 
rows like rabbits; keeps cloſe in the day; ſleeps * 


OF QU ADRUPE DS. 487 
led up; lively during night; when taken, emits a plain- 
tive feeble note; feeds on vegetables; has great ſtrength 
in its fore feet. Two, which were brought to Lon- 
don, burrowed almoſt through the brick wall of the 
room they were in ; came out of their hole at night for 
food, and when caught, were much fatter and fleek 
than when confined to their box. | 


This is the daman Iſrael, or the lamb of the Iſrael- 


ites of the Arabs, and is ſuppoſed to be the ſaphan, 
the coney of Holy Writ ; our rabbit being unknown 
in the Holy Land. Dr. Shaw met with this ſpecies on 
mount Libanus, and diftinguiſhes it from the next ſp 
cies. It is alſo the mouſe of Iſaiah, achbar in the ori- 
ginal ſignifying a male jerboa. 

This, and the following ſpecies, which is found to 
extend to the colder regions, on any approach of cold 
grow torpid, and remain ſo till they are revived by a 
change of weather. Pallas calls this claſs the ſpecies 
lethargicæ. | | : 

Synonymes, --= Mo; drug. Theophr. opuſe. 295. Alian 

hift. an. lib. xv. c. 26. Mus bipes. Plinii lib. x. c. 65. 
Textira's Travels, 21. Gerbua. Edw. 219. Plaiſted 's 
journal, 59. Mus jaculus. M. cauda elongata flocco- 
fa, palmis ſubpentadactylis, femoribus longiſſimis, bra- 
chüs breviſſimis. Lin. ſyſt. 8 5. Haſſelquiſt itin. 198. Le 
jerbo. Buffon, xiii. 141. Mus ſagitta. Pallas, nov. ſp. 
faſe. 1. 306. tab. xxi. 


Tur SIBERIAN JERBOA. 
O the Siberian jerboa there are three varieties, the 
greater, the middle, and the pigmy. N 


The greater Siberian jerboa has a truncated noſe, 


edged with white. Its lower teeth are ſlender, and 
twice as long as the upper; its ears are large and point- 


ed, tipt with white, and naked within; its hair is very 


ſoft, tawny on the back, and lower of a dark grey; its 
legs, and the under fide of its body, are white: the half 
of the tail next the body is covered with ſhort whitiſh 


hairs; 
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435 NATURAL HISTORY | 
hairs; the other half with long black hairs, and termi. 
nated with a white feather tuft, an inch long: on the 
hind legs, an inch above the feet, are two long toes, 
armed with nails ; the back part of each leg is naked: 
the length of the body is eight inches and a half, of 
the tail ten, It is found from the Caſpian Sea. to the 
river Irtiſh; and it is of the ſize of a rat: it is of the 
colour of the former, except that the rump, on each 
fide, is croſſed with a white line. 
The middle variety has its nofe more lengthened, 
and its ears ſhorter and broader; its tail is thicker, and 
not ſo elegantly tufted ; its hind legs are ſhorter, and 
its coat is longer and thicker. It is found beyond 
lake Baikal, alſo in Barbary and Syria, and even as 
far as India. WEE fg 12 
The pigmy differs from the e in wanting the 
white circle round the noſe, in having a leſs tuft to the 
tail, and the end juſt tipt with white: it agrees entirely 
in form, but is far inferior in ſize to even the middle 
variety. It inhabits the ſame countries with the greater. 
Theſe three ſpecies agree in manners: they all bur- 
row in hard ground, clay, or indurated mud: they dig 
their holes very ſpeedily with their fore-feet and teeth, 
and fling the earth back with their hind-feet, ſo as to 
form a heap at the entrance. Their burrows are con- 
tinued many yards in length, winding obliquely, but 
dip not above a foot and a half below the ſurface. 
They have but one entrance, but uſually work in an- 
other direction an outlet within a very little of the 
ſurface, through which they can inſtantly make their 
eſcape, in caſe of neceſſity. It keeps within its hole 
all day, and wanders only in the night. It is fingu- 
lar, that an animal of a very chilly nature ſhould keep 
within its hole the whole day, and wander about only 
in the night. They ſleep rolled up, with their head 
between their thighs ; and when kept in a ſtove, and 
taken ſuddenly out, they ſeem quite ſtupified, and for 
a time ſcarcely find the uſe of their limbs. _— 
| | 2 | 


OF QUADRUPEDS. 489 
this ariſes from an exceſs of heat; for, when an attempt 
is made to take them out of their burrows, they are 
quickly alarmed on the noiſe of digging, and attempt 
their eſcape. At ſuh-ſet they come out of their holes, 
clear them of the filth, and keep abroad till the ſun has 
drawn up the dews from the earth. On the approach 
of danger, they immediately take to flight, with leaps 
a fathom in height, and ſo ſwiftly, that a man well 
mounted can hardly overtake them. They ſpring ſo 
nimbly, that it is impoſſible to ſee their feet touch the 
ground: they do not go ſtrait forwards, but turn here 
and there, till they gain a burrow, whether it is their 
own, or that of another. In leaping, they carry their 
tails ſtretched out; in ſtanding, going, or walking, they 
carry them in form of an 8, the lower part touching the 
ground, ſo that it ſeems a director in their motions, 
When furprized, they will ſometimes go on all-fours, 
but ſoon recover their attitude of ſtanding on their 
hind-legs like a bird; even when undifturbed, they 
we 2 attitude, then riſe erect, liſten, and hop 
about like a crow. In digging or eating they drop on 
their fore- legs; but in the laſt action will often fit up 
and eat like a ſquirrel. They are eaſily made tame, 
and ſeek always a warm corner; they foretel cold or 
bad weather by wrapping themſelves cloſe up in hay; 
and thoſe which are at liberty ſtop up the mouths of 
their burrows. | 

In a wild ftate they are particularly fond of the roots 
of tulips, and live much on oleraceous plants: the 
mall ſtature of the pigmy kind is attributed to their 
feeding on faline plants. Thoſe of the middle fize, 


Which hve beyond the lake Baikal, live on the bulbs of 


the lilium pomponium, and they gnaw the twigs of the 


robinta earugana. When confined, they will not refuſe. 


aw meat, and the entrails of fowls. They are the 
prey of all ſmaller rapacious beaſts. The Arabs, who 
ze forbidden all other kinds of mice, eſteem theſe the 
greateſt delicacies;- as thoſe people often are difap- 
Vor. III. No. 45. 
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499 NATURAL HISTORY 
pointed in digging after them, they have this proverb, 
{To buy „ of a jerboa.T 2 "Weg 
The Mongols have a notion that they ſuck the ſheep; 

certain it is, they are during night very frequent among 
the flocks, which they diſturb by their leaps. The 
Mongols call this animal alagh-daagha, Alagh figni- 
fies variegated, daagha, a foal. The Calmucs call it 
jalma ; the great ſort they ſtile morin jalma, or the 

orſe jerboa; the ſmall ſort, choin jalma, or the ſheep. 
They breed often in the ſummer; in the ſouthern 
parts, in the beginning of May : beyond Baikal, not 
till June; they bring perhaps eight at a time, as they 
have ſo many teats : they ſleep the whole winter with. 
out nutriment. About Aftracan, they will ſometimes 
appear in a warm day in February; but return to their 
holes on the return of cold. Animals of this genus 
were certainly the two-footed mice, and the Egyptian 
mice, of the ancients, which were faid to walk on their 
hind legs, and uſe the fore inſtead of hands. Theſe, 
with the plant filphium, were uſed to denote the coun- 
try of Cyrene, where both were found, as appears from 
the figures on a gold coin preſerved by Mr. Haym. 

Synonymes.---Cuniculus, pumilio ſaliens cauda lon- 

giſſima. Nov. com. Petrop. v. 351. tab. ix. fig. 1. Cu- 
niculus pumilio ſaliens, cauda anomala longiſlima. 
Briſſan quad, 103. Dipus jaculus. Gm. Lin. 157. Fly- 
ing hare. S:rablenberg's biſt. Ruff. 370. Mus jaculus. 
Pallas nov. ſp. faſe. 1. 275. tab. xx. 


TRE ARROW, ox AFRICAN JERBOA. 


__ THE ſpecies hath ears ſhorter and broader than the 
preceding; noſe. longer and leſs obtuſe ; four toes be- 
| fore three behind ; coat thicker and longer ; a white 
band from the baſe of the tail to the junction of the 
thighs with the body ; length, from the tip of the noſe 
to. the rump, little more than five inches, of the tail 
fix. It inhabits Barbary, and all the north of Africa, 
Egypt, Arabia, and Syria, and liyes in the ſandy 17 
N 1 | Dyno: 


r QUADRUPREDS:.. a 
- *Synonymes. ---Dipus ſagitta. Gm. Lin. 158. Pallas 
nov. ſp. 87, 206. tab. xxi. Edw. tab. 219, | 


TAI CAPE JERBOA: 


' T HE Cape jerboa has a ſhort head, 11 


the ears; its mouth is placed far below the upper jaw, 
the lower is very ſhort; it has two great teeth in each: 
its ears are thin and tranſparent, and one-third ſhorter 
than thoſe of the common rabbit: it has alſo great 
whiſkers, and large eyes: its fore-legs are ſhort, it has 
five toes an each, with a great protuberance next to the 
inner toe : the claws of the fore-toes are crooked, and 
two-thirds longer than the toes themſelves: it has four 


toes behind, with ſhort claws: its colour is tawny a- 


bove, cinereous below, mixed with long hairs pointed 
with black: two-thirds of the tail is tawny, the reſt 
black: the length of the body fourteen, of the tail fif- 
teen, of the ears near three, inches. It inhabits the 
great mountains, far north of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and is called by the Dutch, the jumping hare. It is 
very ſtrong, and will leap twenty or thirty feet at a 


time: it emits a grunting ſound ; fits upright when it 


eats, with its legs extended horizontally, and its back 
bent: it uſes its fore-feet to bring its food to its mouth, 
and burrows with them moſt expeditiouſly. In fleep- 
ing, it fits with its knees ſeparate, and puts its head 
between its hind legs, and, with its fore legs, holds its 
ears over its eyes. * 

Synonymes.--- Grand gerbo. Allamand de Buffon, 


xv. 118. Journal Hiftorique, 59. Dipus cafer. Em. Lin. 


159. Miller's plates, tab. xxxi. IO 
Tu TORRID JERBOA. 


THE torrid jerboa has naked oval ears, long whiſ- 


kers; four toes on the fore- feet, the hind-feet are as 
long as the body, thick and ſtrong, but thinly haired. 
It has five toes on each foot; ſcarcely any neck: the 

e 3 tail 
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492 NATURAL HISTORY 
tail is alſo the length of the body, with very little hair 
upon it: the colour of the upper part of the Body is 
yellow, of the lower white. It is of the fize of a com- 
mon mouſe, and inhabits the Torrid Zone. 

Synonymes.---Mus longipes. M. cauda elongata 
veſtita, palmis tetradactylis, plantis pentadactylis, fe- 
moribus longiſſimis Lin. yt. 84. us 1 longa 
veſtita, — poſticis longitudine corporis flayis, 
Muf. Ad. Fr. g. l . 


Mus, che RAT, of the Order of Glires. 


TE IS genus contains upwards of fifty ſpecies, divi- 
& del into different claſſes. It has two cutting teeth 
in each jaw, four toes before, five behind, a very flen. 
cler taper tail, naked, or very lightly haired. The firſt 
claſs may. be diſtinguiſhed by the name of J erboid rats, 
on account of the length of their hind-legs : the ſecond 


the name of murine, as comprehending all the com. 


mon. ſpecies of rats and mice, 


Tux CANADIAN RAT. 
1 HIS animal hath the upper jaw projecting far be- 


yond the lower ; the upper cutting teeth deeply dri. 
ded by a longitudinal ew; oa ſmall, and hid in 


the fur, and placed far back ; the three middle hind 


toes very long, thoſe on each fide very ſhort; colour 
df the fur on the upper part of the head and body, 
light; towards the bottom of the fur iron grey; belly 
whitiſh ; length from noſe to the tip of the tail ſcarcely 
two inches; tail very fender, three inches and a half long. 
This animal inhabits the woods of Canada. Its hind 
legs have more of the jerboas than any of the reſt of 


his genus, and are very long; it goes upright on 


theſe, like the jerboa; and its Pace is kcaping, Ike that 
animal: it is exceeding nimble, and is with difficulty 


_  * caught, except it can be forced into; the open groupds. 


mou ez 


bt is torpid during winter, wraps itſelf up like the dor 
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mouſe, and coils up its long tail, previouſly rolling it- 
ſelf into a round ball of clay, which it forms for its 
winter retreat. | 

| Tux LABRADOR RAT. 

THIS ſpecies has a blunt noſe : its mouth is placed 
far beneath; its upper lip is bifid; its ears are large, 
naked, and rounded; its fore legs are ſhort, furniſhed 
with four toes, and a tubercle inftead of a thumb ; its 
hind legs are long and naked, like ſome of the jerboas, 
with a ſhort thumb, and toes long, ſlender, and diſ- 
tint, of which the exterior 1s the ſhorteſt, Dr. Pal- 
las has deſcribed this ſpecies under the title of mus 
longipes. 5 

The whole length of the animal is eight inches; of 
its tail, four and three quarters: its colour is deep 
brown above, white beneath; theſe are ſeparated, the 
whole length on each fide, by a yellow line. It inhabits 
Hudfon's Bay, and the Labrador coaft, It is alfo in 
the ſandy deſert of Naryn, or Ryn Peſky, between 
the Volga and the Yaik, near the Caſpian Sea, in lat. 
46 1-half. In this tract ſcarcely any thing grows ex- 
cept the torlok, or pterococeus aphyllus, and a few 
other poor plants on which it feeds. Two were then 
taken ſporting in the mid-day fun; they were both 
males, and attempted to eſeape to different holes. 
The byrraws had three entrances running obliquely, 
and were about a yard deep, lined or plaiſtered with 
mud. In the bottom was neither neſt nor proviſion 
of graſs. The Aſiatic animal differed in colour from 
the American, being above of a light grey mixed with 
tawny, and white below ; thefe colours divided Jength- 
ways by a ftripe of dufky red: the tail covered, with 
longer and looſe hair at the end than in the other parts; 
the ſoles of the feet clad with hair. Linnæus deferibes 
this ſpecies under the title of mus longipes, Syſt. nat. 


84. Dr. Pallas, with great reaſon, ſuppoſes it to be 


the fime with the jird of Dr. Shaw, which he deſcribes 
3 with 
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with the jerboa. It agrees in colours with the aboye, 
in its long tail being better clothed than that of a rat, 
and in its burrowing under ground. This is frequent 
in Barbary, and is-reckoned good food. 

To this ſpecies we may ſubjoin what has been uſu- 
ally called the Circaſſian marmot, with ears like thoſe 
of mice; red ſparkling eyes; ſharp teeth; body long, 
and of an equal thickneſs; cheſnut-coloured hair, long, 
eſpecially on the back ; has ſharp claws; tail long and 
buſhy ; fore-feet ſhorter than the hind-feet ; ſize of 
the hamſter, Inhabits the neighbourhood of the river 
Terek, which flows out of Circaſſia and falls into the 
Caſpian Sea; runs faſt up hill, very ſlowly down; 
burrows, and lives under ground. 


Tun TAMARISK RAT. 


* 


| THE tamariſk rat has an oblong head, great whiſ⸗ 


kers, and a blunt noſe. His noſtrils are covered with 
a flap; his teeth are yellow ; his eyes are large and 
brown ; his ears are large, naked, and oval: there is a 
white ſpace round the noſe and eyes, and beyond the 
- ears: the ſides of his head and neck are hoary ; his 

neck is ſhort; his back and fides are of a yellowiſh 
grey, tipped with brown; his breaft and belly are 


white; his tail is aſh-coloured, annulated with brown; 


his hind-legs are long ; the fore-feet have a tubercle 

like a wart, inſtead of a thumb; his length is above fix 
inches, his tail not quite ſo long. This ſpecies inha- 
bits the (alt marſhes about the river Ural, and burrows 
beneath the knotty roots of the tamariſk buſhes. Each 
burrow has two entrances, and is very deep: they feed 


only at night: their food conſiſts of maritime ſucculent | 


plants.---Mus tamaricinus. Pallas, nov. Ip. i. 322: tab. 
xix. Tin. ii. 702. S | 
We come now to the claſs of murine rats. 


Tus. 


r c _ amb ooh 
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Tux BLACK RAT, 


THIS ſpecies is of a deep iron-grey colour, nearly 


black. Its belly is cinereous ; its legs duſky, almoſt 
naked: it has a claw in the place of a fifth toe on the 
fore feet: its body meaſures ſeven inches; its tail near 
eight. It inhabits moſt parts of Europe. Its numbers 
are much leſſened, and in many places indeed extir- 


pated, by the brown ſpecies. They are very de- 


ſtructive to corn, furniture, young poultry, rabbits, 
and pigeons. They will even gnaw the extremities of 


infants when aſleep. They breed often in a year, and 
bring ſix or ſeven young at a time. They make their 


neſt in a hole, often near a chimney, with wool, bits of 
cloth, or with ſtraw. They will deſtroy and devour 
one another; but their greateſt enemy is the weaſel. 
They were carried into South America about the year 
1544, by the Europeans, and are now become the peſt 
of all that continent. The word rattus, or rat, is mo- 


dern. The Romans probably comprehended all kinds 


under the word mus. The Welſh call it the French 
mouſe, which intimates that it has been imported 
thence into our iſland. None of them are found in 
Siberia or Kamtſcatſka. They ſwarm at Otaheite, and 
others of the Society Iſlands, and are met with in New 
Zealand and New Holland. In Otaheite they are fo 
bold as to attack the inhabitants when aſleep, who 
hold them in the utmoſt deteſtation, and will not even 
kill them, leſt they ſhould be polluted by the touch. 
They will not even eat the bread-fruit theſe animals 
ſhould happen to run over. 2 5 

Synony mes. Mus domeſticus major, quem vulgò 
rattum vocant. Geſner quad. 73 1. Ram ſyn. quad. 217. 
Mus rattus, Mus ciſtrinarius. lein quad. 57. Ratze. 
Kramer Auſtr. 316. Mus cauda longiſſima obſcure 


cinerea, Briſſon quad. 118. Mus rattus. M. cauda 


clongata ſubnuda, palmis tetradactylis cum unguiculo 
pollicari, plantis pentadactylis. Lin. f/f. Ratta. Faun. 
| JENTY Vn. Dl 2 
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ſuec. No. 33. Br. Zool. i. No. 279. Le rat. Ban, 
vu. 278. tab. xxxvi. Pallas nov. fp. faſe. i. 93. 


Tu COYPU RAT. 


3s THIS hath round ears ; the noſe elongated, and 


covered with whiſkers ; legs ſhort; tail thick, and of 
a moderate length, well covered with haits ; two very 
ſharp cutting teeth in each jaw ; on the fore feet are 
five toes, all ſeparated ; on the hind feet five, palmated, 
It has the appearance of the otter in hair and fize. 
This animal lives equally well in the water as on the 
land; and frequents alſo houſes; it is eaſily tamed, and 
very content in the domeſtic ſtate, attaching itſelf to 
thoſe who treat it. kindly, It has a piercing cry on 
being abuſed: the female brings forth five or fix young, 
which always follow her. | 

- Synonymes.---Le coypu. Molina Chili. 268. Mus 
Coypus. Gm. Lin. 125. | | 


Tus BROWN RAT. 
- THE brown rat is larger and ſtronger than the black. 


Its head, back, and ſides, are of a light brown colour, 


mixed with a tawny and afh-colour ; its breaſt and 


wy of a dirty white; its feet are naked and of a dirty 
Aeſh- 


colour ; its fore · feet are furniſhed with four toes, 
and a claw inſtead of a fifth. The length of its body 
is nine inches, and of its tail the ſame: it weighs about 
eleven ounces. It inhabits moſt parts of Europe; but 
was a ſtranꝑer to that continent till the preſent century. 
It came into Britain about fixty years ago. It has not 
been known in the neighbourhood of Paris above half 
that time. le is probable they were imported from 
the Eaft Indies, where they burrow, and undermine 
the foundations of houſes fo as to make them fall. 
They ſwarm in Peferfburgh, and have reached P ruffia. 
They ſornetimes migrate in vaſt armies, and do infinite 
miſchief. They burrow like the water. rat, on the 


ſides 
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ſides of ponds and ditches, ſwim well, and dive readily. 
They live on grain and fruits, and will deſtroy re 
and game. They breed prodigiouſly fait, and bring 
from fourteen to eighteen young at a time. They are 
very bold and fierce. When cloſely purſued, they will 
turn and faſten on the hand or ſtick that offers to ſtrike 


them. In ſpite of poiſon, traps, and cats, they increaſe _ 


to ſuch a degree as ſometimes to do a great deal of 
damage. In old country-houſes where grain is kept, 
and where the vicinity of barns and magazines facili- 
tates their retreats, they often increaſe ſo prodigiouſly, 
that the poſſeſſors are obliged to remove and deſert 
their habitations, unleſs the rats happen to deſtroy each 
other; an event which frequently takes place, for theſe 
creatures when pinched for food devour each other. 
When a famine happens by reaſon of too many being 
crowded into one place, the ſtrong kM the weak, open 
their heads, and firſt eat the brain, and then the reſt of 


the body. Next day the war is renewed, and conti- 
nues in the ſame manner till moſt of them are deſtroy- 


ed; which is the reaſon why theſe animals, after being 
extremely troubleſome for ſome time, diſappear all of a 
ſudden, and do not return for a long time. Rats are 
extremely laſcivious; they ſqueak during their amours, 
and cry when they fight. They ſoon teach their young 
to eat; and, when they begin to iſſue from the hole, 
their mother watches, defends, and even fights with the 
cats, in order to ſave them. A large rat is more miſ- 
chievous than a young cat, and nearly as ſtrong : the 
rat uſes her foreteeth; and the cat makes moſt uſe of 
her claws ; ſo that the latter requires both to be viggr- 
ous, and accuſtomed to fight, in order to deftroy her 
adverſary. The weaſel, though ſmaller, is a much 
more dangerous and formidable enemy to the rat, be- 
cauſe he can follow it into its retreat. Their ſtrength 
being nearly equal, the combat often continues for a 


long time, but the method of uſing their arms is very 


different. The rat wounds only by reiterated ſtrolees 
Vol. III. No. 45. 3K with 
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with his fore-teeth, which are better formed for gnaw. 
ing than biting; and being ſituated at the extremity 
of the lever or jaw, they have not much force. But 
the weaſel bites cruelly with the whole jaw; and, inſtead 
of letting go its hold, ſucks the blood from the wound- 
ed part, ſo that the rat is always killed. 
Synonymes.---Mus cauda longiſſima, ſupra dilute 
fulvus, infra albicans. Le rat de Bois. Briſſan quad. 1 20, 
Le Surmulot. Buffon, viii. 206. fa. xxvii. Norwa 
rat. Br. Zool. i. No. 26. Mus decumanus. Pallas 


nov. ſp. faſc. i. 91. 
Tak PERCHAL, oz INDIAN RAT. 


IT hath ears rounded on the top; noſe long and 
turning up ; body longer than the common rats ; hair 
on the upper parts deep brown; hind legs larger than 
the fore ; tail naked and ſcaly ; length from noſe to 
tail above a foot; tail between eight and nine inches. 
Common in India, and infeſts the houſes in Pondi- 
cherry, as our rats do thoſe of Europe ; are very nu- 
merous ; the inhabitants uſe them for food. Le rat 
Perchal, Bußon, Supplem. vii. 276. tab. Kix. 


Tux AMERICAN RAT. 
THIS ſpecies is larger than the black, but leſs than 


the brown, rat. Its upper jaw is much longer than the 
lower; its head is long; its noſe narrow and pointed; 
its ears large and naked; its whiſkers are fine, but 
long; its tail is naked, and like that of the black rat, 
but not ſo long; its colour is a deep brown, inclining 
on the belly to aſh. It inhabits North America. The 
Mus Caraco of Dr. Pallas is nearly allied to this ſpe- 
cies. It burrows in the banks of rivers, and is ſup- 
poſed to extend from the lake Baikal to China, where 


it is very noxious. 
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Tax SCHERMAN, oz STRASBOURG RAT. 


THIS is a ſpecies with a ſhort head and thick noſe; 
ſmall eyes; ears fo very ſmall as to be ſcarcely viſible; 
colour of the hair duſky, mixed with grey and tawny 
edges of the mouth bordered with white : body fix 
inches long : tail above two. It is very common about 
Straſbourg, in the gardens and places near the water. 
They make great havoc among the plants and the cul- 


tivated grounds; ſwim and dive very well, and are often 


taken by the fiſhermen in their weels: they burrow 
under ground, and are frequently caught in the traps 
uſed. by the people who are employed in taking the 
Hamſter rat. Le Sherman. Buffon, Supplem. vii. 278. 
tab. Ixx. 


Tur WATER . 


THIS voracious ſpecies hath a thick blunt noſe ; 
ears hid in the fur ; eyes ſmall; teeth yellow ; on each 
foot five toes ; the inner toe of the fore foot very 
ſmall; the firſt joint very flexible; the head and body 
covered with long hairs, black mixed with a few fur- 
ruginous hairs ; the belly is of iron-grey ; the tail co- 
vered with ſhort black hairs ; the tip whitiſh ; weight 
nine ounces : length, from noſe to tail, ſeven inches; 
the tail only five: the ſhape of the head and body 1s 
more compact than the former ſpecies. It has ſome 
reſemblance to the beaver, which induced Linnæus, in 
the firſt edition of his Fauna Suecica, to ſtyle it Caſtor 
cauda lineari tereti. It inhabits Europe, the north of 
Aſia, and North America; burrows in the banks of 
rivers, ponds, and wet ditches ; feeds on ſmall fiſh, 
and the fry of greater; alſo on frogs, infects, and roots. 
It is itſelf the prey of the pike'; it ſwims and dives 
admirably, though it is not web-footed, as Mr. Ray 
ſuppoſed, and Linnæus copied after him; it brings fix 
young at a time. This animal and the otter are eaten 
in France on maigre days. 8 
4 Syno- 
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Synonymes.---Le rat d'eau. Belon, equat. 30. tab. 
xxxi. Mus aquatilis. Agricola An. Subter. 488. Geſner 
guad. 732. Raii ſyn. quad. 217. Klein quad. 57. Wa, 
ſer- maus. Kramer Auft. 316. Mus amphibious, M. 
eauda elongata piloſa, plantis palmatis. Lin. ff. 82, 
Faun. ſuec. No. 32. Pallas nov. ſp, faſc. i. 20. M. cau- 
da longa pilis ſupra ex nigro et flaveſcente mixtis, infra 
cinereis veſtitus. Briſſon quad. 124. Le rat d'eau. 
Buffon, vu. 348. tab. xliii. Water rat. Br. Zool. i. 
No. 27. . 


Tus MOUSE 


IS an animal that needs no deſcription: when found 
white, it is very beautiful, the full bright eye appearing 
to great advantage amidſt the ſnowy fur. It follows 
mankind, and inhabits all parts of the world, except 
the Arctic. 

Synonymes.- Mus domeſticus communis ſeu mi- 
nor. Geſner quad. 714. Raii. ſyn. quad. 218. Mus 
minor, muſculus vulgaris. Klein quad, Mauſs. Kra- 
mer Auſtr. 315. Mus muſculus. M. cauda elongata, 
palmis tetradactylis, plantis pentadactylis. Lin, ff. 83. 
Pallas nov. jp. faſc. 1. 95. Mus. Faun ſuec. No. 34. 
Mus cauda longiſſima, obſcurè cinereus, ventre ſubal- 
beſcente. Briſſon quad. 119. La Souris, Buffon, vii. 
tab. 309. lix. Br. Zool. i. No. 30. f 


Tzz FIELD MOUSE. 


THE field mouſe has black eyes; its head, back, 
and fides, are of a yellowiſh brown, mixed with ſome 
duſky hairs; its breaſt is of an ochre-colour ; belly 
white ; length, from the tip of the noſe to the tail, 
four inches and a half; the tail four inches, ſlightly 
covered with hair. A 
It inhabits Europe, and is found only in fields and 
gardens; it feeds on nuts, acorns, and corn; and forms 
great magazines of winter proviſion; hogs, „ 

| | * 
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by the ſmell, do much damage in the fields by rooting 
up the hoards. It makes a neſt for its young very near 
the ſurface, and often in a thick tuft of graſs; and 
brings from ſeven to ten at a time. It is called, in ſome 
parts or Enyg'and, bean mouie, from the havoc it makes 
among the beans when juſt ſown. It is common in 
Ruſſia, and about the Urallian chain, but not beyond. 

There is an American variety of it, ſome white, 
others black; with the ears large, naked, and open; 
from the head to the tail, along the middle of the back, 
is a broad dark ftripe, ferruginous and duſky : the 
cheeks, ſpace beneath the ears, and fides, quite to the 
tail, orange-coloured; the under ſide, from noſe to 
tail, of a ſhowy whiteneſs; the feet are white ; the 
hind legs longer than thoſe of the European kind ; the 
tail duſky above, and whitiſh beneath. 

Synonymes.---Mus agreſtis minor. Geſner quad. 
733. Mus domeſticus medius. Rai yn. quad. 218. 
Mauſs mit weiſſen bauch. Kramer Auſtr. 317. Mus 
cauda longa ſupra e fuſco flayeſcens, infra ex albo ci. 
nereſcens. Briſſon quad. 123. Mus ſylvaticus. M. cau- 
da longa, palmis tetradactylis, plantis pentadaQylis, 
corpore griſeo pilis nigris abdomine albo. Lin. /y/t. 84. 
Pallas nov. ſp. faſc. i. 94. Faun ſuec. No. 36. Le 
mulot. Buffon, vii, 325. tab. xli. Long- tailed field- 
mouſe. Br. Zool. i. No. 28. 


TE HARVEST MOUSE. 


| THE eyes of this are leſs prominent than thoſe of 


the former ſpecies. It has prominent ears; and is of 
a full ferruginous colour above; white beneath; with 
a ſtraight line along the fides, dividing the colours, 
It is two inches and a half long ; its tail meaſures two 
inches. The whole animal weighs only one-ſixth of 

an ounce; | 
In Hampſhire, they appear in great numbers du- 
ring the harveſt, but never enter the houſes. They 
ue often carried into the ricks of corn in the ſheaves ; 
| | and 
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and are often killed by hundreds at the breaking up of 
the ricks. During winter they ſhelter themſelves un- 
der ground, and burrow very deep, where they form a 
warm bed of dead graſs. They form their neſt aifo 
above ground among ſtanding corn; and bring about 
eight young at a time. The leſs long-tailed fie!d- 
mouſe. Br. Zool. ii. App. 498. | 


Tae ORIENTAL MOUSE. 


THE oriental is about half the ſize of the common 
mouſe. It is of a grey colour, and has rounded ears: 
its back and ſides are elegantly marked with twelve 
rows of ſmall pearl- coloured ſpots, extending from 
the head to the rump : its tail is as long as its body, 
It inhabits India. In the ſame country, and in Guinea, 
there is another ſmall ſpecies which ſmells of muſk. 
The Portugueſe living in India call it cheroſo, and 
ſay its bite is venomous. | 

Synonymes.---Mus orientalis. Seb. Mus. ii. 22. 
tab. xxi. fig. 22 M. cauda mediocri ſubnuda, palmis 
tetradactylis, plantis pentadacty lis, corporis ſtriis punc- 
tatis. Lin. Gt. 84. M. cauda longa, ſtriis corporis 
longitudinalibus & punctis albis. Muſ. Ad. Fred. 10. 
Mus cauda longa, rufus, lineis in dorſo albicantibus, 
margaritarum æmulis. Briſſen quad. 124. 


THE BARBARY MOUSE. 


THE Barbary mouſe is alſo leſs than the common 
one; of a brown colour; marked on the back with 
ten ſlender freaks : it has three toes, with claws on 
the fore-feer, and the rudiments of a thumb: its tail is 
of the ſame length with the body. It inhabits Barbary. | 

Synonymes.---Mus Barbarus. M. cauda mediocr! 
corpore fuſco, ſtriis decem pallidis, palmis trydactylis, 
plantis pentadactylis. Lin. ſuſt. tom. i. pars ii. addend. 
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MEXICAN AND VIRGINIAN MOUSE. 


THE Mexican mouſe is of a whitiſh colour, mixed 
with red. Its head is whitiſh : each fide of its belly is 
marked with a great reddiſh ſpot. It inhabits Mexico. 
Mus Mexicanus maculatus. Seb. Mus. 74. tab. 
xv: fig. 5. RD | 

The Virginian mouſe has pointed ears, a black point. 
ed noſe, and long whiſkers: its fur is very ſhort ; its 
lmbs are very ſlender; its tail very thick at the baſe, 
and all beſet with long hair; tapers gradually to a 
point, and 1s very long and flender : the colour of this 
animal is univerſally white: the thickneſs at the baſe of 
its tail is its ſpecific difference. It is found in Virgi- 
nia. Mus agreſtis Americanus albus. Seb. Mus. 1. 76. 
tab, xlvii. fig. 4. F071 
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Tux WANDERING MOUSE. 


THIS ſpecies has an oblong head, a blunt noſe, with 
a red tip, and yellow cutting teeth: its eyes are placed 
midway between the noſe and ears; its ears are large, 
oval, and naked, but duſky and downy at the tips; its 
limbs are ſlender ; its tail is longer than the body, and 
very ſlender alſo; its colour above pale aſh, mixed and 
waved with black, with a black line along the back: 
the ends of its limbs are whitiſh; its body and tail are 
each about three inches Jong. It inhabits the whole 
Tartarian deſert. At certain times, they wander about 
in great flocks, migrating from place to place during 
the night: they are obſerved in birch woods as high as 
57 deg. north: they are of a very chilly nature, ſoon 
become torpid, and ſleep rolled up in a cold night, 
even in the, month of June: they live in holes and fiſ- 
ſures of rocks. The Tartars call it the gregarious 
mouſe.---Mus vagus. Pallas nov, ſp. faſc. i. 327. tab. 
XX11, fg. 2, E . 188 SE. 
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THE BIRCH MOUSE. 

- THIS hath a ſharp noſe, with the end red; ears 
ſmaller than thoſe of the former, brown, and briſtly at 
the end; limbs very ſlender ; toes long, lender, and 
very ſeparable ; tail very long and ſlender, much ex- 
ceeding the Jength of the body, brown above, and 
white below: colour of the head and body a cinereous 
ruſt, with a few duſky hairs interſperſed ; the breaſt 
and belly pale aſh-colour ; along the top of the back 
is a duſky line. It is leſs than the former. 

It inhabits the birch woods about the plains of Iſchim 
and Baraba, and between the Oby and Jeneſei ; lives 
in the hollows of decayed trees; is very tender, and 
ſoon grows torpid in cold weather; runs up trees, and 
faſtens to the boughs with its tail, and, by aſſiſtance 
of its ſlender fingers, adheres to any ſmooth ſurface, It 
emits a weak note. Mus betulinus. Pallas nov. ſp. 
Faſc. i. 322. tab. xxii. Ag. 1. = | 


Tax RUSTIC MOUSE. 


THE ruftic mouſe hath a ſharp noſe; oblong head; 
ſmall ears lined with fur; the colour of the body and 
head ferruginous, with a duſky line along the back ; the 
belly and limbs whitiſh ; above each hind-foot is 2 
duſky circle. It is a little leſs than the field mouſe. The 
tail is only half the length of the body. : 

_ . It inhabits the temperate tracts of Ruſſia and Sibe- 
ria, as far as the Irtiſh; in the former, it 1s found 
chiefly about villages and corn- fields; in the latter, in 
woods. In Ruſſia it is often migratory, and often very 
noxious to the grain; it is called there ſhitntk, or the 
corn mouſe, for it abounds in the ſheafs and ricks. At 
times they wander in vaſt multitudes, and deſtroy the 
whole expectations of the farmer. In the years 1763 
and 1764, they made great ravages in the rich coun- 


try about Caſan and Arſk ; and came in ſuch _ 
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as to fill the very houſes, and became through hunger 
ſo bold as to fteal even the bread from the table before 
the very faces of the gueſts. At the approach of winter 
they all diſappeared. | 

They make their retreats a little below the ſurface, 
which in thoſe places appear elevated ; each has a long 
gallery with a chamber at the end, in which they place 
their winter food, which conſiſts of various ſorts of ſeeds. 

Synonymes.--- Mus agrarius. Pallas nov. fp. fuſc. 
i. 341. Tab. xxiv. A. [tin. i. 454. Mus rubeus. Schrenk. 
feldt Anim. Stleſ. 114. 


Tus SORICINE MOUSE. 
THIS hath an elegant ſlender head; ears rounded 


and covered with hair; tail long and ſlender ; hair on 
the head and upper part of the body cinereous, mixed 
with yellow ; belly white ; length two inches. It in- 
habits the neighbourhood of Straſburg, and was diſ- 
covered by Profeſſor Herman. Mus ſoricinus. Schre- 
ber, tab. elxxxiii. Gm. Lin. 130. 
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Taz LINEATED MOUSE. 


THIS ſpecies hath a black forehead and hind part 
of the head; from whence extend along the back to the 
tail four black lines ; colour of the reſt of the animal a 

inereous brown; tail of a light colour, and very ſmall; 

not ſuperior in ſize to the following. It inhabits the 
foreſt of Sitſicamma on the Slangen river, at a vaſt 

diftance to the eaſtward of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mus pumilio. Gmel. Lin. ſyſt. 130. Sparman's voy. ii. 

349. lab. vii. | 


Tur LITTLE MOUSE. 


THIS hath a ſharpiſh noſe, and is of a duſky co- 

lour, with a whiteneſs at the corner of the mouth ; ears 

(mall, half hid in the fur; body more ſlender than that : 
YBL. 20, . of 
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of the common mouſe; tail alſo ſhorter, and more ſen. 
der. The colour a deep tawny above, and white be. 
low; the feet grey. This is the leaſt of the genus, 
little more than two inches long from noſe to tail, 
weight not half a drachm. It inhabits the temperate 
parts of Ruſſia and Siberia, in corn-fields and barns; it 
18 alſo plentiful in the birch woods. More males are 
ſaid to be found among them than females; and they 
ſeem to wander without any certain places for their 
neſts.---Mus minutus. Pallas nov. fp. faſc. i. 345. 
. In. 1.49. © 

We come now to another claſs, viz. with tails much 
ſhorter than the preceding. 


Tux ROCK MOUSE. 


THE rock mouſe hath an oblong head, noſe rather 
pointed, ears rifing above the fur, oval and downy, at 
the edges brown ; whiſkers ſhort, limbs ftrong, tail 
not half ſo long as the body, with a few hairs ſcattered 
over it: the colour above is brown, flightly mixed 
with grey ; the fides incline more to the laſt colour; 
belly of a light cinereous ; ſnout duſky, ſurrounded 
with a very flender ring of white. It is in length four 
inches, the tail one and a half. 

It inhabits the country beyond lake Baikal, and the 
Mongolian deſert; it makes its burrows in a wonder- 
ful manner, conſidering the weakneſs of its feet, be- 
tween the crannies of the rocks which had been forced 


open by the violence of froſt, or the infinuation of 


roots of plants: it chooſes its habitation amidſt the 
rudeſt rocks, and lives chiefly on the ſeeds of aſtragali. 
The burrows conſiſt, firſt, of a large winding oblique 
paſſage, through which the animal flings out the earth: 
ſecondly, of one or more holes pointing downwards, 
which likewiſe wind among the rocks; and at their 
bottom is the neſt, formed of ſoft herbs. Mus ſaxa- 
tilis. Pallas nov. ſp. faſc. i. 255. tab. xxiii. B. 
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Taz INDIAN VIVERRA. 


THIS animal hath ſhort pointed ears, ſharp noſe, . 


507 


two cutting teeth in each jaw, and fourteen grinders in 
each; five toes to each foot, claws ſtrong and crook- 


ed; colour grey, tinged on the lower part of the head 
elly white, back and ſides mark- 
ed with four black lines, commencing near the hind. 
part of the head, and ending at the rump; on each 
thigh is a bifurcated black ſtroke, the forks pointing 


and neck with red; 


backwards. It is in length two feet, the tail nine inches. 


It inhabits India. 


No farther account is given by M. 
Sonnerat of this and the following obſcure ſpeci&. 


They are placed in this genus, becauſe they have no 


canine teeth, and only two inciſores in each jaw. 
Synonymes.--- Viverra faſciata. Gmelin. Lin. i. 92. 


Chat ſauvage, & c. Sonnerat voy, ii. 143. tab. Ixxix. 


a: 2 


THIS hath ſhort ears, very long ſharp noſe, two 


cutting teeth, ſixteen grinding teeth, four toes on each 
foot, claws on the fore feet very long, and almoſt ſtrait; 


colour of a reddiſh grey, ſtriped tranſverſely with ten 
black lines falling from the back almoſt to the belly. 


lt is about the fize of a water rat, tail not ſo long as the 


body, of a gilded red on three parts of its length, the 
reſt black. It inhabits the land of the Hottentots. 
Synonymes.---Le zenik des Hottentots. Sonnerat 


v0, 11, 145. tab. xcii. Viverra zenik. Gmelin. Lin. i. 84. 


Tax ECONOMIC MOUSE. 


THIS hath ſmall eyes, ears naked, and uſually hid 
in the fur; limbs ſtrong, teeth very tawny; colour 
black and yellow, intimately mixed, duſky on the 


back, from throat to tail hoary, beneath the hair a 


dark down, ends of the feet duſky. - It is in length 
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four inches and a quarter, the tail about an inch; in 
form of the body it is like the meadow mouſe, but is 
longer, and the belly bigger. The females are far ſu. 
perior to the males in fize, as on the former reſts the 
chief labour of providing the food. It inhabits in vaſt 
numbers all Siberia, eſpecially the eaſtern parts, and 
Kamtſchatka ; and is even found within the Artic 
circle. They are called by Dr. Pallas, mures æconomi, 
or economic mice, from their curious way of living : 
they inhabit damp ſoils, and ſhun the ſandy ; form 
burrows beneath the upper cruſt of the turfy ground, 
and have in them many chambers, and ſeveral entran- 
ces. Never more than two animals are found in theſe 
extenſive neſts, and thoſe fondly attached to each other; 
ſometimes only one inhabits theſe dwellings, except 
towards autumn, when the whole family make it their 
refidence. In the firſt they form magazines for winter 
food, conſiſting of various forts of plants, which they 
colle& in ſummer with great pains; and in ſunny days 
draw them out of their neſts, in order to give them a 
more effectual drying. During ſummer they never 
touch their hoards, but live on berries, and other vege- 
table productions, Twenty, and even thirty, pounds 
of freſh roots, have been found in one hoard. Beſides 
man, theſe mice find a cruel enemy in the wild boars, 
which ranſack the magazines, and devour the little de- 

fenceleſs owners, 
They in certain years make great migrations out of 
Kamtſchatka ; they collect in the ſpring, and go off 
in incredible multitudes. Like the lemmus, they go 
on in a direct courſe, and nothing ſtops their progreſs, 
neither rivers nor arms of the ſea; in their paſſage they 
often fall a prey to the ravenous fiſhes and birds ; but 
on the land they are ſafe, as the Kamtſchatkans pay a 
ſuperſtitious regard to them; and when they find them 
lying, weak or half dead with fatigue, on the bans, 
after paſling a river, will give them all poſſible aflit- 
ance. They ſet out on their migration — 
rom 
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From the river Pengin they go ſouthward, and about 

the middle of July reach Ochotſka and Judoma, a 

tract of amazing extent: they return again in October. 

The Kamtſchatkans are greatly alarmed at their mi- 
grations, as they preſage rainy ſeaſons, and an unſuc- 
ceſsful chace; but on their return, expreſſes are ſent to 

all parts with the good news. 

Many fables are related of them, ſuch as that they 
cover their proviſions with poiſonous herbs before their 
migrations, in order to deſtroy other rats which may at- 
tempt to plunder their magazines; and, if by chance 
they ſnould be pillaged, they will ſtrangle themſelves 
through vexation, by ſqueezing their necks between the 
forks of ſhrubs ; for this reaſon the natives never take 
away all their ſtore, but leave part for their ſubſiſtence, 
or leave in its place ſome caviare, or any thing that 
will ſerve for their ſupport. It is certain that the roots 
of ſome poiſonous plants are often found in their 
neſts half eaten; but this is no wonder, as it is well 
known that divers animals will feed on noxious vege- 
tables which would prove the certain bane of others. 

Synonymes.---Mus CEconomus, Pallas xcv. ſp. faſc. 

i. 234. tab. xiv. A. Tin. iii. 692. Tegoulichitck. 
Deſcr. Kamiſchatka, Engl. ed. 104. | 
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Taz WOOLLY RAT. 
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THIS animal hath very ſmall ears, ſhort noſe, tail 
of a middling length, and the whole body covered 
with long wool of exquiſite fineneſs, grey, and. long 
enough to be ſpun : 15 length of this ſpecies is ſix 
inches. Theſe animals live in ſociety under ground, 
and feed on the bulbous roots of the country. It. 
breeds twice a year, and brings five or fix at a time; 
it is a very gentle tame animal; very fond of being 
careſſed, and will lie down without fear by mankind ; 
it is often domeſticated. The antient Peruvians ma- 
nufactured many ſmall articles from the wool, * 
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they ſold at a great price. Synonymes.---La chin- 
chilla. Aſolina Chili, 283. Mus laniger, Gm. Lin. 134. 


Taz RED, Tuz GARLIC, AuD Th SORICENE, 
| 'MOUSE. - pt 


THE red mouſe is about four inches long, its tail 
above one, and full of hair; its noſe and face are very 
briftly ; its back is of an uniform, pleaſant, tawny red; 
its fides are light grey and yellow : the under fide of 
the body 1s whitiſh ; its feet are alſo white. It inha- 
bits Siberia from the Oby eaſtward to Kamtſchatka, in 
woods and mountains. It is alſo found within the Arc- 
tic circle. They wander out the whole winter, and are 
very lively even amidſt the ſnows : they eat any thing 
that comes in their way. A variety 1s found about 
Caſan, a little leſs than the Siberian kind, and the tail 
longer and more ſlender; the red on the back is not fo 
much diffuſed as in the other: the ſame kind has alſo 
been diſcovered in the botanical garden at Gottengen. 

The garlic mouſe 1s frequent in magazines of bul- 
bous roots formed by the peaſants of Siberia, eſpecially 
in thoſe of angular garlic. It has great open naked 
ears; its tail is clothed with hair: the colour of its 
back is cinereous, mixed with long hairs, tipped with 
a duſky grey; its fides are of a light aſh; its breaſt, 
belly, and feet, are white; its body is four inches, its 
tail one and a half. | 

The foricene mouſe, found in the neighbourhood of 
Straſbourg, 1s of a yellowiſh grey on the upper parts 
of the body, with a white belly : its noſe 1s a little 
extended; it has four toes before, five behind, round 
ears, a tail of a middling length, and covered with hair. 
We come now toa fourth claſs, viz. Rats with ſhort tails. 


Tux LEMMUS. 


THE lemmus, or leming, has two very long cutting 
teeth in each jaw, a pointed head, and long whiſkers: 
| 118 
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its eyes are ſmall and black; its mouth is ſmall; its 
upper lip divided; its ears are ſmall and blunt, reclin- 
ing backwards; its fore- legs are very ſhort, with four 
ſlender toes on each, covered with hair, and in place 
of a thumb, it has a ſhort claw, like a cock's ſpur ; it 
has five toes behind ; its ſkin 1s very thin; its head 
and body are black and tawny, diſpoſed in irregular 
blotches ; its belly is white, tinged with yellow ; its 
length is about five inches; its tail one and a half. 


Thoſe of Ruſſia Lapland are much leſs than thoſe of 


the Norwegian or Swediſh: they appear in numberleſs 


troops, at very uncertain periods, in Norway and Lap- 
land, and are at once the peſt and wonder of the coun- 
try : they march like the army of locuſts, ſo emphati- 
cally deſcribed by the prophet Joel, deſtroy every root 
of graſs before them, and ſpread univerſal deſolation: 
they infect the very ground, and cattle are ſaid to pe- 


riſh which taſte the graſs they have touched: they march 


by myriads in regular lines: nothing ſtops their pro- 
greſs, neither moraſs nor lake, water nor fire; the 
greateſt rock is but a ſlight obſtacle, they wind round 
it, and then go on ſtraight. If they meet a peaſant, 
they jump as high as his knees in defence of their pro- 
preſs: they are fo fierce, that they will lay hold of a 
ſtick, and ſuffer themſelves to be ſwung about before 
they quit their hold; if ſtruck, they turn and bite, and 
make a noiſe like a dog. 2 | 
They feed on graſs, on the rein-deer liver-wort, and 


the calkins of the dwarf birch. The firſt they get under 


the ſnow, beneath which they wander during winter, 
Where they make their lodgements, they have a ſpi- 
racle to the ſurface for the ſake of air. In theſe re- 
treats they are eagerly purſued by the Arctic foxes. 
They make alſo very ſhallow burrows under the turf ; 
but do not form any magazines for winter proviſion ; 
by this improvidence, it ſeems, they are compelled to 
migrate, urged by hunger to quit their uſual reſidence, 
They breed often in the year, and bring five. or fix 


young 
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young at a time : ſometimes they bring forth on their 
march, during a migration: ſome they carry in their 
mouths, and others on their backs: they are not poi- 
ſonous, as is vulgarly ſuppoſed. The Laplanders often 
eat them, and compare their fleſh to that of ſquirrels, 
They are the prey of foxes, lynxes, and ermines, 
who follow them in great numbers: they periſh at 
length, either from want of food, or from their de- 
ſtroy ing each other, or in ſome great water, or in the 
ſea. In former times the prieſts exorciſed them in a 
long ſet form of prayer. They migrate once or twice 
in twenty years, like a vaſt colony of emigrants from 
a country overſtocked; a diſcharge of animals from 
the great northern hive, that once poured out its 
myriads of human creatures upon ſouthern Europe. 
Where the head-quarters of theſe quadrupeds are, is 
not certainly known: it was once ſeriouſly believed, 
that they were generated in the clouds, and that they 
fell in ſhowers upon the earth; but wherever they 
come from, none return: their courſe is predeſtinate, 
and they purſue their fate. . 
Synonymes.---Lemmar vel lemmus. Olaus mag- 
uus de gent. Septentr. 358. Leem vel Lemmer. Geſier 
guad. 731. Mus Norvegicus vulgo leming. Worm 
Mu. 321, 325. Scheffer Lapland, 136. Pontop. Mr- 
way, li. 30. Strom. Sondmor. 154. Rai ſyn. quad. 227, 
Sable-mice. Phil. Tran. abridg. ii. 875. Cuniculus cau- 
datus, auritus, ex flavo, rufo et nigro variegatus. Briſon 
quad. 100. Mus lemmus. M cauda abbreviata, pedibus 
tadactylis corpore fulvo nigro vario. Lin. /y/7. 80, 
Pallas nov. fp. faſc. i. 186. tab. xii. A. & B. Fial 
mus. ſabell· mus Lappis. Lummick. Faun. ouec. No, 
29. Le leming. Buffon xiii. 314. 


Tur RINGE D anv ru HUDSON's BAY RAT. 
THE ringed rat has a blunt noſe, ears hid in its fur, 


ſt d ſhort, ſoles covered with hair, claws 
legs ſtrong an „ = 
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ſtrong, and hooked at the end, and very fine hair 
all over the body, of a ferruginous colour, mixed with 
yellow; ſometimes pale grey, clouded, or waved with 
a duſky ruſt colour. From the ears, down each fide 
of the head, there is a duſky ſpace; and behind that, 
a ſtripe of white, ſo that the neck appears to be en- 
circled with a collar, behind which there is another duſ- 
ky one: the body is three inches long, the tail one: 
at its end there is a tuft of hard briſtles. It inhabits 
the northern parts about the Oby, burrows with many 
paſſages beneath the turfy ſoil, and lines its neft with 
rein- deer and ſnow liver-wort. They are ſaid to mi- 
grate at the ſame ſeaſons with the lemmus.--- Mus tor- 
quatus. Pallas nov. fp. faſc. i. 205. | 
The Hudſon's Bay rat has flender brown whiſkers ; 
very fine long ſoft hair; aſh, tinged with tawny, on 
the back, with a duſky ſtripe running along its middle; 
and along each fide a pale tawny line. Its belly is of 
a pale aſh colour; its limbs are very ſhort, its fore. 
feet very ſtrong : the two middle claws of the male are 
very ſtrong, thick, and compreſſed at the end: its tail 
is very ſhort, terminated by ſome ſtiff briſtles : the 
body is about five inches long: it inhabits Labrador. 
Mus Hudſonius. Pallas nov. fp. faſc. i. 208. 


Tux HARE-TAILED RAT. 


THIS ſpecies has a long head, and a blunt noſe ; 
lips rough and ſwelling out, and ears ſhert, round, and 
flat: its tail is the ſhorteſt of any of the genus, ſcarce- 
ly appearing out of the hair; its fur is very ſoft and 

full, aſh mixed with duſky, with a dark line along its 
back; its body is between three and four inches long. 
It inhabits the country about the Faik, the Irtiſh, and 
the Jeneſey. They love a firm dry ſoil, burrow, and 
make two entrances, the one oblique, the other per- 

pendicular. . „„ Weg | 

The males fight for the females, and devour each 
other: they are very ſalacious: when in heat, they 
Vor. III. No. 46. 32. emĩt 
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emit a muſky ſmell: they bring fix at a time: like 
the marmots, they are ſlow in their motions, and ſleep 
rolled up like them : they are very fond of dwarf iris, 
but feed on all forts of ſeeds: they alſo. migrate in great 
troops; and the Tartars call them the rambling 
mouſe.---Mus lagurus. Pallas nau. fp. faſc. i. 210. 
lab. wii. A. Tin. ti. App. 704- | 


Tux SOCIAL MOUSE. 

THE ſocial mouſe has a thick head, a blunt noſe, 
naked oval ears, ſhort ſtrong limbs, and a ſlender tail. 
The upper part of the body is of a light grey, paleſt 
on the ſides; the ſhoulders and belly are white; the 
body 1s above three inches; the tail one and a half, It 
mhabits the Caſpian deſert, and the country of Hyr- 
canta. They live in low fandy graſſy places, in great 
ſocieties : their burrows are about a ſpan deep, with 
eight or more paſſages : they are always found: either 
in pairs, or with a family: they rarely appear in au- 
tumn; but ſwarm in the ſpring: they are faid to mi- 
grate, or change their 3 in autumn, or to conceal 
themſelves among the buſhes; and in winter to ſhelter 
themſelves in 3 they breed later than the 
other kinds, feed much on tulip roots, and are the 
prey of weaſels, crows, and vipers.---Mus ſocialis. 
Pallas nov. ſp. faſc. i. 218. tab. xiii. B. Tin. ii. App. 705. 


Taz BAIKAL, os SIBERIAN MOUSE. 


THIS ſpecies hath. large thin ears appearing above 
the fur, whiſkers black, hair rough and hard, colour 

above a pale grey, the back darkened with duſky hairs, 
which gradually decline into the lighter colour; the 
body below of a dirty white; the legs ſtronger, the 
tail thicker, than the ſocial ſpecies ; the body about the 
fize of that kind. | | 
It inhabits Siberia, but not in the country beyond 
the Oby; it is moſt plentiful about the Baikal _ 

| . 11 Ane 
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and Trans-Baikal region, eſpecially thoſe places which 
abound moft with the litium pomponium and allium 
tenuiſſimum, and Siberia and Hircania: they collect 
the roots of theſe and of the trifolium lu pinaſtrum, for 
winter food: they form their lodge beneath the turf, 
and have many minute entrances; the earth that they 
fling out is carefully heaped above their lodge, in form 
of a hillock, to divert the rain. In this retreat the 
male, female, and the progeny of one year, refide. 
This ſpecies is never obſerved to migrate.---Mus gre- 
galis. Pallas, nov. ſp. 238. Gm. Lin, ſyſt. 133. 


Taz MEADOW MOUSE. 
THIS hath a large head, a blunt noſe, ears ſhort, 


and hid in the fur; eyes prominent, tail ſhort ; colour 


of the head and upper part of the body ferruginous, 
mixed with black; the belly deep aſh-colour, and the 


feet duſky. Its length from noſe to tail is fix inches, 


the tail one and a half; thinly covered with hair, and 


terminated by a ſmall tuft. It inhabits Europe, Sibe- 
ria, and Hireania; it is alſo, in great abundance, in 
Newfoundlatid, where it does much miſchief in the 
gardens; in England it ſeldom infeſts gardens ; but 

makes its neſt in moift meadows. It brings eight 
young at a time, and has a ſtrong affection for them. It 
reſides under ground, and lives on nuts, acorns, and corn. 

Synonymes.- Mus agreſtis capite grandi brachiu- 
rus. Rai Sn. quad. 218. Mus terreſtris. M. cauda 
mediocri ſubpiloſa, palmis ſubtetradactylis, plantis pen- 
tadacty lis, auriculis, vellere brevioribus. Lin. M. $2. 
Molle. Faun. fuec: No. 31. Mus cauda brevi, pilis e 
nigricante & ſordidè luteo mixtis in dorſo, & farurate 
emereis in ventre veſtitis. Briſon quad. 125. Le cam- 
pagnol. Bufſon, vii. 369. tab. xvii. The ſhort-tailed 
field-mouſe, Br. Zool. i. No. 31. Erdzeiſl. Kramer 
Aut, 316. Mus arvalis. Pall nov. ſp. faſe. i. 78. 
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zr6 NATURAL HISTORY 

_. Tus GREGARIOUS MOUSE. 
THIS ſpecies hath a ſmall mouth, and blunt noſe; 
ears naked, and eur N the fur; hair on the 
upper part of the body black at the roots and tips, fer- 
it in the middle ; throat, belly, and feet, whit- 
Iſh ; tail thrice as ſhort as the body, covered with thin 
white hairs, the end black and aſh colour; it is a little 
hrger than the common mouſe. It inhabits Germany 
2 Sweden; eats fitting up, burrows, and lives under 
und. Mus gregarius. M. cauda corpore triplo 
reviore fabpilols, corpore griſeo ſubtus pedibuſque 

albis. Lin. MH. 84. . 
The fifth claſs of rats now follows, which are diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſhort tails, and a pouch in each jaw. 


"rar HAMSTER: 


THIS ſpecies of the rat has large rounded ears, and 
full black eyes; it is of a reddiſh brown, having red 
_ cheeks, with a white ſpot beneath, and another behind 
each, and a fourth near the hind legs ; its breaſt, the 
upper part of its fore-legs, and its belly, are black; 
its tail is ſhort and almoſt naked; it has four toes and 
a fifth claw on the fore feet, five behind; it is about 
nine inches long, its. tail three : the males are always 
bigger than the females. Some males weigh from 
twelve to ſixteen ounces, the females ſeldom exceed fix: 

ſometimes in colour. A family of them is 
frequently found about Caſan entirely black : they in- 
habit Auſtria, Sileſia, Poland, the Ukraine, and the 
Tartarian deſerts, and as far to the eaſt as the river 
Jeneſet : they are fond of a ſandy ſoil abounding in 
liquorice, and feed on its ſeeds : they are very de- 
ſtructive to grain, eating great quantities, and carry- 
ing off ſtill more to hoard it: on ſuch occaſions, they 
fill their cheek pouches, which will contain the fourth 
of an Engliſh pint, ſo full, that they ſeem ** I 
. | unit 3 
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burſt; the Germans therefore ſay of a very greedy fel. 
low, Er friſſe vuie ein bamſter. They live under ground, 
and form their burrows obliquely; at the end of the 
paſſage, the male finks one perpendicular hole, the fe- 
male ſeveral; at the end of theſe are formed various 
vaults, either as lodging for themſelves and their 
young, or as ſtorehouſes for their food; each young 
one has its different apartment, each ſort of grain its 
different vault. Their lodgings are lined with ſtraw or 
graſs: their vaults are different depths, according to 
the age of the animal. A young hamſter digs ſcarcely 
one foot deep; an old one four or five. The diame- 
ter of the habitation of a family, with all its commu- 
nications, is from eight to ten feet. The male and 
female have always ſeparate apartments; for, except- 
ing their ſhort ſeaſon of courtſhip, they have no inter- 
courſe: the whole race is ſo malevolent, that they con- 
ſtantly reject all ſociety with one another: they will 


koht, k1 , and devour, their own ſpecies, as well as I 


other ſmaller animals; ſo may he ſaid to be carnivorous 
as well as granivorous. If it happens that two males 
meet in {earch of a female, a battle enſues; the female 
makes a ſhort attachment to the conqueror, after which 
the connexion ceaſes. She brings forth two or three 
times a year, from fixteen to eighteen at a birth: their 
growth is very quick: at the age of three weeks, the 
old one forces them out, and obliges them to ſhift for 
themſelves. She ſhews little affection for them at any 
time; even when they are young, in caſe of danger, 
ſhe attempts to burrow deeper to fave herſelf, but en- 
tirely neglects her brood; on the contrary, if attacked 
in the time of courtſhip, ſhe defends the male with 

the utmoſt fury. - tha by 1 67) 
They lie torpid from the firſt cold to the end of win- 
ter, and during that time are ſeemingly quite inſenſible, 
and have the appearance of being dead: their limbs 
are ſtiff, and their bodies cold as ice; not even ſpirits 
of wine, or oil of vitriol, poured into them, can pro- 
s duce 
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318 NATURAL HISTORY 
duee the leaſt mark of ſenſibility. It is only in places 
beyond the reach-of the air that they become torpid ; 
for the ſevereſt cold on the ſurface does not affect them. 
The hamſter, in its annual revival, begins firſt to 
boſe che ſtiffneſs of its limbs, then breathes deeply, and 
by long intervals; on moving its limbs, it opens its 
mouth, and makes a rattle in its throat: it is not till 
after ſome days that it opens its eyes and attempts to 
ſtund, but even then, it makes efforts like a perſon 
very much in liquor: at length, when it has attained 
its uſual attitude, it reſts for a long time in tranquillity, 
ſeemingly to recollect itſelf, and recover from its fatigue. 
They begin to lay in proviſions in Auguſt, and will 
carry grains of corn, corn in the ear, and peaſe and beans 
in the pods, which they clean in their holes, and carry 
the huſks carefully out: as ſoon as they have finiſhed 

their work, they ſtop up the mouth of their 
carefully. As they lie torpid during the whole ſevere 
ſeaſon, theſe hoards are deſigned for their ſupport on 


their firft retreat, and in the ſpring and beginning of 


the ſummer, before they can ſupply themſelves in the 
fields. In winter the peaſants go what they call a ham- 
Ker-nefting; and, when they diſcover their retreat, dig 
down till they find the hoard, and are commonly well 
paid; for, beſides the ſkins of the animals, which are 
valuable furs, they frequently find two buſhels of good 
grain in the magazine. COS 

\**PFheſe animals are very fierce, they will jump at a 
horſe if he happens to tread near them, and will my 
by his noſe in ſuch a manner that it is difficult to diſ- 
engage them: they make a noiſe like the barking of a 
dog: in ſome ſeaſons they are fo numerous as to occa- 


ſion a dearth of corn, and on that account are proſcribed. 


In Gotha, in one year, eighty thouſand and upwards of 
their ſkins were preſented at the Hotel de Ville: but 
polecats are their greateſt enemies, for they purſue 
them into their holes and deſtroy numbers. It is re- 
** | 4 ___ - markable, 
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OF.QUAD FU FEEDS; 8 
markable, that their hair ſticks ſo cloſe to the ſkin as not 
to be plucked off but with the utmoſt difficult. 

Synonymes. --- Hameſter, cricetus. Agricola A. 
Subter. 486. Geſner quad. 738. Rats: ſyn. quad. 221. 
Meyer An. i. tab. Ixxxi. Ixxxii. Skrzeczek, chomic. 
Naaczinſti Polon. 23 2. Porcellus frumentarius. Schwenk- 
felde Theriatroph. 118. Krietſch, hamſter. Kramer Auftr. 

317. Pallas nov. ſp. faſc. i. 83. Zimmerman. 343. 511. 
Mus cricetus. M. cauda mediocri, auriculis rotundatis, 
corpore ſubtus nigro, lateribus rufeſcentibus maculis 
tribus albis. Lin. M. 82. Glis ex cinereo rufus in dor- 
ſo, in ventre niger, maculis tribus ad latera albis. 
Briſſon quad. 117. Le hamſter. Buffon, xiii. 117. tab. 
xiv. xvi. Suppl. iii. 183. German marmot. Syn. quad. 
No. 200. | TED, 


Taz: VORMELA, YAIK, any MUS PHAEUS. 


THE. vormela is leſs than the hamſter, its whole 
body is marked with yellow and tawny ſpots, its tail 
is cinereous, and white tipped with black. Pennant 
thinks it is the ſame with the Sarmatian weaſel. 

The Yaik has a thick ſnout; a blunt noſe, and very 
fleſhy lips; its upper lip is divided; its upper fore- 
teeth are ſmall, yellow, convex, and truncated ; the 
lower ſlender and pointed ; its eyes are large, its naked 
ears ſtand up high above its fur, its tail is ſhort and 
cylindrical, its face is white, its body, four inches long, 
is of a cinereous yellow, mixed with brown above, be- 
low of a hoary whiteneſs. It inhabits the deſerts about 
the Yaik, quits its burrow, and runs about during the 
night, It is ſaid by the Coffacks to migrate in great 
5 —_—_ _ 5 the deſerts, and to be followed by 
f multitudes of foxes, preſaging a good: hunting ſeaſon ; 
t but Doctor Pallas NL ſpecies, or any 
e olthe pauched kinds, go far from their homes, as thoſe 


L receptacles for proviſion are calculated only for ſhort 
, excurſions, | 


Synonymes, 


So NATURAL HISTORY 
.-»Synonymes.---Mus accedula. Pallas nov. fp. fofe. i. 
257. tab. xvii. Mus migratorius. Pallas Tin. i. 
App. 738. . 

The mus phaeus has its forehead much elevated, 
the edges of its eye-lids are black, its ears are naked 
and oval, ſtanding far out of the fur; it is of a hoary 
aſh colour, with duſſcy hairs above; its ſides whitiſh ; 
the under ſide of the body, and the extremities of its 
kmbs, are of a ſnowy whiteneſs; it is about three inches 
and a half long, and inhabits the deſerts of Aftracan, 
about Zarizyn; and is taken in traps frequently in 
winter, in places near to ſtables and outhouſes. It is 
alſo common among the Hyrcanian mountains, and 
about the Perſtan villages, where it commits great ra- 
vages among the rice. It does not grow torpid during 
winter, as is proved by the ſtomachs of ſuch which are 
taken in that ſeaſon, being found full of faad.---Mus 
phaeus. Pallas nov. fp. faſc. i. 26 1. fab. xv. 


Taz SAND RAT, SONGAR, and BARABA. 


THE fand rat hasa ſharp noſe, very large pouches, 
_ oval brown ears, white nails, and a ſhort hoary 
y 


white; it is four inches long, its tail about one: it 
mhabits and burrows in the ſandy plains near the river 
Etiſh. The males inhabit a very deep burrow, with a 
fingle entrance, at the bottom of which is the neſt, 
made of the elymus arenarius, and other plants; other 
burrows, perhaps of the females, had three entrances ; 


in another, diſcovered in May, were five young in three 


neſts ; two were preſerved alive, were untameable, very 
fierce, and would fling themſelves on their back, and 
defend themſelves by biting ; they went out only in 
the night, and hid themſelves during day.in their fod- 
der. Mus arenarius. Pallas nov. fp. faſc. i. 266. ſab. 
ads: A; iel. 5 


z its fides, belly, limbs, and tail, are of a pure 
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The ſongar is of a grey colour, has a thick head 


and a blunt noſe; its eats are oval, very thin, and 
lightly covered with a hoary down; its tail is ſhort, 
blunt, thick, and hairy: a black line runs along its 
back 4 its ſides are ſpotted with white, its belly and 
legs are white: they are found in the ſame country 
with the fand rat. Dr. Pallas kept ſome | of them a 
great while : they grew familiar, would feed from his 
hand, lap milk, and, when placed on a table, ſhewed 
no deſire of running away: they were flower in all their 
motions than the other ſpecies, waſhed their faces with 
their paws, and fat up to eat; wandered about during 
the day, and ſlept all night rolled up: they ſeldom 
made any cry, and, when they did, it was like that of 
a bat. Mus ſongarus. Pallas nov. ſp. faſc. i. 269. 
tab. xvi, B. Itin. ii. App. 703. 

The Baraba rat, about three inches and a quarter 
long, has a ſharp noſe, large broad naked ears of a 
duſky colour, d with white: it is of a cinereous 
yellow above, below of a dirty white : a black line ex- 
teads from the neck to near the tail; the tail, near one 
inch long, is White, marked with a duſky line: they 
inhabit the ſandy plain of Baraba, towards the Oby ; 
and about the lake Dalai, in the Chineſe empire. 

a Synonymes.---Mus furunculus. P allas nov. JÞ: faſe. 
273 Mus Barabenſis. Tin. ii. App. 74. 

The laſt divifipn of mice lead a ſubterraneous life, 

and have thence been named mole rats. | 


Tu BLIND MOLE RAT. | 

' THIS rat has a great head, broader thin the body, 
and not the leaft aperture for eyes; yet beneath the 
kin are found. what may be called. the rudiments of 
thoſe organs, though not larger than the ſeed of a pop- 
py: it has no external cars; the end of its noſe is cb- 


vered with a thick ſkin; its noſtrils are vemote, and 


placed below; its mouth gapes, -and the teeth are ex- 
poſed ; thoſe above are ſhort, the lower ones are very 
Vor. III. No. 46. 30 long 
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522 NATURAL HISTORY 
lon, and their ends are quite uneven ; its body is cy. 
| lindrical, its limbs ſhort, it has five toes on each foot, 
with ſhort claws; its hair is ſhort, thick, and ſoft ; duſ- 
ky at the bottom, grey above, white about the mouth 
and noſe : it is between ſeven and eight inches long: a 
male one will weigh above eight ounces. It inhabits 
wy the ſouthern parts of Ruſſia, from Poland to the 
Volga, but is not found any where to the eaſt of that 
river; but is very common from the Syſran to the 
Sarpa ; it is frequent along the Don, even to its ori- 
gin, and about the town of Reſk, excepting the ſandy 
parts, for it delights in moiſt and turfy foils. It lives 
in great numbers in the ſame places with the earleſs 
marmots. It burrows beneath the turf to a very conſi- 
derable extent, with ſeveral lateral paſſages made in 
eſt of roots, on which it feeds: at the intervals of 
ſome yards, there are openings to the ſurface to diſ- 
charge the earth, which forms in thoſe places hillocks 
of two yards in circumference, and of a great height, 
It works its way with its great teeth, and caſts the 
earth under its belly with the fore feet, and again be- 
hind it with its hind feet; it works with great agility, 
and, on any apprehenſion of an enemy, it forms inſtant- 
ly a 1 burrow. The bite of this animal 
1s very fevere. It cannot ſee its affailant, but lifts up 
its head in a. menacing attitude. When irritated, it 
ſnorts, and gnaſhes its teeth, but emits no cry. It of. 
ten quits its hole, eſpecially in the morning, and during 
the amorous ſeaſon baſks with the female in the ſun : it 
does not appear that it lies torpid during winter, nor 
whether it lays in proviſion for that ſeaſon : it is par- 
ticularly fond of the bulbous chærophyllum. 
The Ruſſians call it ſepezꝝ, or the blind; the Col- 
- facks, for the ſame reaſon, ſtyle it Socbor nomon. In 
- Ukraine, the uulgar belieye that the touch of a hand, 
-which' has ſuffocated this animal, has the ſame virtue in 
-curing the king's-evil as was once believed to be in- 
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Synonymes.- Mus typhlus. Pallas nov. ſp. faſe, i. 
Lemni. Rzaczinſe. Auſtr. Polon. 325. Buffon, xv. 14. 
Slepez. Gmelin. Itin. i. 131. tab, xxii. Spalax micro- 
phthalmus. Gueldenſt. Nov. com. Petrop. xiv. 411. tab. 
viii. ix. Mus oculis minutiflimus, auriculis caudaque 
nullis. Lepechen ibid. 509. tab. xv. Podolian marmot. 
Syn. quad. No. 24. COST og Ars 


Tux DAUURIAN RAT. 

- THIS creature has a thick flat head, a ſhort ſnout, 
and a blunt noſe. Its upper fore-teeth are naked, a 
moveable lip covers the lower; it has no external ears, 
its eyes are very ſmall, yet viſible; its body is ſhort 
and depreſſed, its limbs are very ſtrong, eſpecially the 
fore-legs ; its tail is ſhort, its hair ſoft and looſe, of a 

y1ſh colour: they meaſure from fix to nine inches, 
inhabit the Arctic mountains, and beyond lake Baikal; 
burrow a little below the ſurface; have a voice weak 
and plaintive. The Ruſſians call it the earth bear. 

Synonymes.---Mus aſpalax. Pallas nov. fp. faſc. i. 
165. tab. x. Itin. iii. 692. Mus myoſpalax. Laxman. 


Taz AFRICAN, Taz CAPE, and 1E TAL. 
205. 55 PINE, RAT. 1 


IHE African rat has a large head, a black noſe, 
flat and corrugated; its eyes are minute, and much hid 
in the fur; it has no ears; its tail, about two inches 
long, is compreſſed and covered above and below with 
| ſhort hair, and edged with briſtles, diſpoſed horizon- 
tally. It is of a cinereous brown, paleſt on the lower 
parts, and about thirteen inches long. It inhabits the 
ſandy country near the Cape of Good Hope ; it bur- 
rows; and makes the ground ſo hollow as to be very 
inconvenient for traveſlers; for it breaks every fix or 
ſeyen minutes under the horſes feet, and lets them in 
up to the ſhoulders. It grows to the ſize of a rabbit, 
and is, by ſome, eſteemed Wi b. n „ e 
ere eas ics The 
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$24 NATURAL HISTORY 
+ The. Cape rat ĩs about ſeven inches long, and is ve 
deftruive to che gardens about the Cape. Its tail | 
very ſhort heſet with briſtles : though the reſt of its 
noſe is white, yet the end of it is naked and black : its 
head, cheeks, back, and fides, are of à ruſty brown; 
hut it has a white ſpace round its eyes and ears. 
Synonymes. __ us capenſis. Pallas nov. fp. faſc. i. 
172. tab. vii. - toothed marmot. Brown's Zool. 
tab. xlvi. La ta rainy Cape. Journal bit. fig. 64. 
Tha talpine rat, . four inches long, has a large 
ſhort head, and. a thick truncated ſnout. Its upper 
teeth are long and flat, extending out of its mouth; 
' ity eyes are mall, hid in its fur; its cars are bounded 
[- a ſmall rim; its tail forty wager, 2 5 50 . 
Ale 0 f are du ſky; its c z an 
8 e It inhabits the open grounds of 
"ay Ruſſia and Siberia; it loves a 
Feng all ane and 2 W KOT; in meadows near vil- 
lages: its manners. r reſem ble thoſe of the mole: they 
By 2k become. torpid in the winter, but make their 
eep in the gr round, and keep themſelves warm 
by by lars it with 
but ſoon grow fick in eonſinement, unleſs, a quan 
of earth ĩs put into the 1 * where they are kept: 2 
are in heat in the end of March or beginning of A- 
pril, the females have then a ſtrong muſky ſmell; 
they bring three or four at a time: they vary in eo- 
four, ſome are found quite black.---Mus talpinus. 
Pallas nov. 50. Faſt. i. 750 5 xi. B. Nov. Com, Pe- 
c. xiv. 5 | fab. ad. fig e 


-SOREX; the, SHREW, of the Oider of FERE. 


"FOE ſhrew is an animal of the mammalia alaſs. It 
has two cutting teeth in each jaw pointing for- 
ward, a long flender noſe, ve Amal ears and eyes, 


ſtve toes on each foot, the reſembles that of the 


mole ; in other cjremnſtunce of ney figurs they 
reſemble 


U 


oft graſs: they are very eaſily _ 


"OF QUADRUPEDS.' 525 
reſemble the murine tribe of quadrupeds. They bur. 
row in the ground, and feed principalhy on worms and 
inſects. There are ſeventeen ſpecies known of them. 
THIS little animal is ſeven inches long, and of 2 


duſſey colour, has no external ears, very ſmall eyes, and 


a tail of _ inches, comprefied fideways; its belly is 
of a whitiſh aſh colour. It inhabits the river Vol 

and lakes adjacent, from Novogorod to Saratof ; but 
is never found in Ruflia, and its exiſtence in Lapland 


is doubted... It never goes upon dry land, but wan- 


ders from lake to lake, only in fortuitous floods; is 
often feen ſwimming or walking under the water, or 


9 


comes up for air to the ſurface, or in clear weather will 
be ſporting an the ſurface: it loves ſtagnating waters 
with high banks, 'in which, it makes burrows twenty 
feet long; it feeds on leeches, and the larvæ of wa- 
ter inſects 3 a few fragments of roots have alſo been 
found in the ſtomach. It is not torpid during winter, 

being often in that ſeaſon taken in nets, + It is very 
flow in its pace, makes holes in the cliffs, with the en- 
trance far beneath the loweſt fall of the water; it 
works upwards, but never to the. ſurface, only high 
enough to lie beyond the higheft flow of the river : it 
feeds on fiſh, and is devoured in its turn by the pikes 
and filuri, and gives thoſe fiſh fo ftrong a flavour of 
muſk, as to render them not eatable ; it has the ſame 
(cent as the filuri, eſpecially about the tail; out of 
which is exprefled a ſort of muſk; very much reſeim. 
bling the genuine kind. Phe ſkins are put into cheſts 
among clothes, to drive away moths, and to preſerve 
the wearers from peſtilence and fevers. At Orenburg, 
the ſkins and: tails ſell for fifreen or twenty copecs per 
hundred: they are ſo common near Nizney Novogo- 
rod, that the peaſants bring five hundred apiece to 


market, where they are ſold for one-ruble per hundred. 


The German name, bic/em-ratze; Ruſſian, wychozbol 


Syno- 
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525 NATURAL HISTORY 
Synonymes. . Mus aquaticus. Clufii exot.' 373. 
Worm. Mus. 334. Muſcovy or muſk rat. Raii. yy. 
quad. 217. Nov. Com. Petrop. iv. 383. Caſtor moſ- 
chatus. C. cauda longa compreſſo- lanceolata, pedibus 
palmatis. Lin. yt. 79. Dæſman, Faun. Suec. No. 28. 
Bigſſon, x. 1. Caſtor cauda verticaliter plana, digitis 
omnibus membranis inter ſe connexis. Briſſan quad. 
92. Long-noſed beaver. Syn. quad. No. 192. 


Tn PERFUMING SHREW. 


I HIS ſpecies is near eight inches long. Its upper 
jaw extends far beyond the lower; its upper fore teeth 
are ſhort, the lower long and ſlender ; it has Tong white 
. whiſkers, ſmall eyes, ears tranſparent, broad, and 
round; and a fine coat of ſhort cloſe hair, of a pale ce- 
rulian on the upper parts, lighter beneath, with white 
feet: it inhabits Java, and others of the Eaſt-India 
iflands: it cats rice, but has fo ſtrong a ſcent of muſk 
as to perfume every thing it runs over. Mr. Pennant 
fays, that, by merely paſſing over it, it will fender the 
wine in a well-corked bottle not drinkable. Cats will 
not touch them. . | 

. Synonymes.---Mus ponent Pallas nov. fp. faſe. 
i. 91. Mus albus Ceylonicus ? Briſſon, 122. 

Tnz MEXICAN, BRASILIAN, axp MURINE, 


IHE Mexican ſhrew is about nine inches long, 
having ſhort hair: with tawny colour : it 1s without 
fight, of a thick, fat, and fleſhy, body: its legs are ſo 
ſhort, that its body almoſt touches the ground; it bur- 
rows and makes ſuch a number of cavities, that travel- 
lers can ſcarcely tread with ſafety. Whenever it gets 
out of its hole, it knows not how to return to it again, 
but begins to dig another. It feeds on roots, kidney- 
beans, and other ſeeds, and is eatable. Buffon thinks 
it a mole, but from its ears Mr. Pennant claſſes 5 — 
1 | dyno- 
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. Synonymes.---Tucan. Hernandez Nov. Hiſt. 7. Le 
tucan. Buffon, xv. 159. ? AT ER 
The Brafilian ſhrew, is five inches long, of a duſky 
colour, and is marked along the back with three broad 
black ſtrokes : its ſcrotum is pendulous, and its tail 
meaſures two inches; it does not fear the cat, neither 
does that animal hunt after it. OY CS be 
Synonymes. Mus araneus figura muris. Marcgrave 
Braſil. 229. La muſaraigne de Brafil. Buffon, xv. 160, 
The murine ſhrew, ſo called as being of the ſize of 
a common mouſe, of an aſh colour, and inhabits Java: 
it has a long noſe, hollow beneath, with very long hair 
about its noſtril, ears rounded, and rather naked; the 
tail a little ſhorter than the body, and not ſo hairy. 

_ Synonymes.---S. murinus. S. cauda mediocri, cor- 


pore fuſco, pedibus caudaque cinereis. Lin. . 74. 


"Taz FETID SHREW. 


IHE fetid ſhrew: is the ſorex araneus of Linnæus. 
Its eyes are ſmall, and almoſt hid in its fur ; its head, 
and the upper part of its body, are of a browniſh red ; 
its belly of a dirty white; it is only two inches and a 
half long, its tail one and a half; it inhabits Euro 
Siberia, and even the Arctic flats, and Kamtſchatka; 
it is alſo found about the Caſpian ſea; lives in old walls, 
heaps of ſtones, or holes in the earth, feeds on corn, 
inſects, or any filth, and has a diſagreeable ſmell; cats 
will kill, but not eat, it; it brings four or five young at 
a time. There ſeems to be an annual mortality of 
theſe animals in Auguſt, numbers of them being then 
found dead in the paths. 10:0; 91.7 hut 9, 
_ Synonymes.---Mvyan, lian bift. An. lib. vi. c. 22. 
Moyer, Dioſcorid. lib. ii. c. 42. Mus araneus. Agricola 
An. Subter. 48 5. Geſner quad. 747. Mus araneus, mus 
cæcus. Geſner icon. 116. Mus araneus, ſhrew, ſhrew- 
mouſe, or hardy ſhrew. Raii ſyn. quad. 233. Mus ara. 
neus roſtro productiore Spitſmaus. Klein quad. 57. 
Kramer Auſt#. 317. Sorex draneus, S. de medio- 
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eri, corpore ſubtus albido. Lin. M. 74. Nabbmus. 
Faun. ſuec. No. 24. Mus araneus ſupra ex fuſco rufus, 
infra albicans.  Briffon quad. 126. La muſaraigne. 
rer 57. tab. x. Shrew-mouſe. Br. Zool. i. 112, 


Tur WATER SHREW. 


THIS has, like the reſt, a long ſlender noſe, very 

minute ears, and, within each a tuft of white hairs, 

very ſmall eyes hid in the fur: the colour of the up. 

— 1 of its body is black; its throat, breaſt, and 

, are of a light aſh eolonr; the feet are white; it 

has a triangular duſky ſpot beneath the tail; it is three 
inches and three quarters long, its tail two. 

It inhabits Europe and Siberia, as far at leaſt as the 
river Jeneſei, and was long ſince known in England, 
but loft till May 1768, when it was diſcovered in the 
fens near Reveſby Abby, in Lincolnſhire : it burrows 
m the banks near the water, and is faid to ſwim under 
| water; is called by the fen-men the blind-mouſe, chir- 

_ like the graſshopper, and its note often miſtaken 
tor one. 0 


Synonymes.---Mus araneus dorſo nigro, ventreque 
albo. Merret Pinar, 167. Sorex fodiens. Pallas. La 
muſaraigne d eau. Buffon, viii. 64. tab. ix. Water hrew- 
mouſe. Br. Zool. illuſtr. tab. cit. | 


: Tur ELEPHANT, MARINE, SURINAM, anÞ 
PERSIAN, SHREW. 


THE elephant ſhrew has a very long, flender, and 
little, noſe; the whole animal is of a deep brown colour. 
It inhabits the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good 
Hope, where it is called the elephant, from its proboſ- 
eis-like ſnout,, This animal has been very ill repre- 
ſented by Petiver-in- his Gazoph. Dec. iii. tab. xxiii. 
A. 9. under the title of Mus araneus max. Capenſis. 

The marine ſhrew hath an elongated ſnout, channel. 
led command cars — and naked ; for of a duſky 


colour, 
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colour; whiſkers grey: tail a little ſhorter than the 
body: ſize of the common mouſe. It inhabits Java. 
Sorex marinus. Gm. Lin. 114. 

The Surinam ſhrew hath the upper part of the bo- 
dy of a bay colour; the lower pale aſh, mixed with 
yellow: tail one-half ſhorter than the body. It in- 
habits Surinam. 25 N 
The Perſian ſhrew is hoary above, cinereous be- 
neath: tail ( ſubdiſticba) ſhort, and whitiſh : length of 
the body three inches and ſeven lines: tail one inch 
one line. It inhabits the north of Perſia, and burrows 
and lives below ground.---Synonyme. Sorex puſillus. 
Erxleben. 122, Gm. Lin. 114. 


TRE MINUTE and PIGMY SHREW. 


The minute ſhrew hath a head near as big as the bo- 
dy; a very ſlender noſe; broad ſhort naked ears; whiſk- 
ers reaching to the eyes; the eyes ſmall, and .capable 
of being drawn in; the hair very fine and ſhining ; 
grey above, and white beneath: no tail. It inhabits 
Siberia, about the Oby, and near the Kama; lives in 
a neſt made of lichens, in ſome moiſt place beneath the 
roots of trees: it feeds moſtly on ſeeds, digs, runs 
ſwiftly, and has the voice of a bat.---Synonymes. So- 
rex minutus. S. roſtro longiſſimo. Zin. ſyſt. 73. 

The pigmy ſhrew hath a very long ſlender noſe; in 
ſhape and colour like the fœtid, but paler ; the tail is 
very ſlender near the roots, then it ſuddenly grows re- 
markably thick and round, and again grows gradually 
leſs to the end. „„ 5 

Linnzus imagines that the minute ſhrew is the leaſt 
of quadrupeds ; but Dr. Pallas, who communicated 
this ſpecies, thinks this has a better claim to that title, 
as its weight is only equal to, or very little above, half 
a drachm. This ſpecies is very common between and 
about the rivers Jeneſei and Oby.- Synonyme. Sorex 
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TAX WHITE TOOTHE D, SQUARE-TAILED, 

CARINA TED, Ax Dp UNICOLOR, SHREW. 

The white - toothed ſhrew is of a duſky cinereous 

colour; the belly white; cutting teeth white ; and tail 
dender and hairy. Ry | 

The ſquare-tailed ſhrew is of a duſky cinereous co. 
jour; the belly paler ; the cutting teeth browniſh ; and 
the tail inclines to ſquare form. This ſpecies has no 
bad' ſmell. | 
The carinated ſhrew is of a duſky-cinereous whitiſh 
_ colour on the belly, with browniſh fore-teeth : a white 
ſpot beyond each eye: tail lender and taper, carinated 
or ridged below. OE 

The unicolor ſhrew is of an uniform 'duſky: cine- 
reous colour, with the baſe of the tail narrow or com- 
3 T heſe four laſt ſpecies inhabit the neighbour- 
Bo of Straſbourg, and were diſcovered by Profeſſor 
Herman. | 


'TALPA, the MOLE, of the Order of FER. 


F "THe genus of quadrupeds is alſo of the: claſs of 
= mammalia. It has fix unequal cutting teeth in 
the upper jaw, and eight in the lower; and two canine 
teeth in each jaw. It has a long noſe; no ears; the 
upper jaw much longer than the lower; the fore feet 
very broad, with ſcarcely any apparent legs before; 
the hind feet ſmall. Of this genus of animals there 
are fix ſpecies, as follow : Os 


TRE EUROPEAN: MOLE. | 

The European mole has a long ſnout, ſix cutting 
teeth in the upper jaw, eight in the lower, and two ea- 
nine in each; no external ears, only an orifice ; ver) 
minute eyes, hid in the fur; the fore part of the body 
is thick and muſcular ; the hind part taper. The fore 
feet are placed obliquely, are broad, and have the ap- 
1 ; G7: pearance 
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pearance of hands; with five fingers each, terminated 
by ſtrong claws: the hind feet are very ſmall; but have 
five toes each: their tail is very ſhort, and their ſkin 
ſo tough, as ſcarcely to be cut through: the hair 
is cloſe, ſhort, and ſofter than the fineſt velvet; uſually 
black, ſometimes-ſpotted with white, ſometimes quite 
white: it 1s about five inches and three quarters in 
length; its tail one. It inhabits Europe, and the tem- 

te parts of Ruſſia and Siberia as far as the river 
Lena.z but the Siberian is much larger than the Euro- 
pean mole. It lives under ground ; burrows with vaſt 
rapidity with its fore feet, and flings back the earth. 
with its hind feet : has the ſenſe of ſmelling in an ex- 
quiſite degree, which directs it to its food, conſiſting. of 
worms, inſets, and roots. It does vaſt damage in.gar- 
dens, and is moſt active before rain, worms being then 
in motion: it breeds in the ſpring, and brings four or 
five young at a time: it raiſes no hillocks in dry wea- 
ther: it utters a ſcream when taken. Palma chriſtt 
and white hellebore, made into a paſte and laid in their 
holes, is ſaid to deſtroy them. There is a variety found 
in North America called the yellow mole, reſembling 
the European, but larger, with ſoft filky gloſſy hair, of 
a yellowiſh brown colour; brighteſt about the head, 
darkeſt about the rump ; with a brown belly: its feet 
and tail are white.---Synonymes. Falpa. Agricola An. 
Subter.. 490. Geſner quad. 931. Klein quad. 60. Tal- 
pa, the mole, mold-warp, or want. Razi ſyn. quad. 236. 
Kret. Rzaczinſ#s Polon. 236. Scheer, ſcheer- mauſs, 
maul- wuf, Kxamer Auſtr. 314. Talpa Europæus. T. 
caudata, pedibus pentadaQylis. Zin. ft. 73. Mull- 
vad, furk. Faun. Suec. No. 23. Br. Zool. i. 108. Tal- 
pa caudata, nigricans pedibus anticis et poſticis penta- 
Poor Briſen quad, 203. La taupe. Buffon, viii. 
; I, 77 „ Xii. "Fa : IR | 
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Tus CAPE MOLE, TRE RADIATED any 

[ _ _ LONG-TAILED MOLE. 

THE. Cape mole, called by Mr. Pennant the Sihe. 
rian, (though he ſays it inhabits the Cape of Good 
Hope, and not Siberia,) has a ſhort blunt noſe : from 
each corner of its mouth a broad whitiſh bar, pointing - 
upwards along the fides of its head: the upper part of 
its bady is varied with hair of a gloſly green, and cop- 

colour: the under parts are brown: on each of the 
fore feet there are three toes with vaſt claws ; on each 
of the hind feet there are five ſmall taes with weak 
claws. It has no tail, but a round rump, ---Synonymes, 
Talpa Sibiricus verſicolor, Apalax dictus. Seb. Mus. 
1. 51. tab. xxxii. fig. 4, 5. Klein quad. 60. Talpa A- 
fiatica. T. ecaudata, palmis tridactylis. Lin. fp. 73. 
Talpa ecaudata, ex viridi aurea, pedibus anticis tridac- 
tylis, poſticus tetradactylis. Briſſon quad. 206. La 
taupe doree. Buffon, xv. 145. Variable mole. Brown's 
Zool. 118. tab. 44. | ; 

The radiated mole has ſmall but broad fore legs, 
with five long white claws on each; a long noſe, ha- 
ving its ſides beſet with radiated tendrils ; very ſhort, 

uſky, fine, compact, hair; ſcaly hind legs, with five 
toes on each foot. It meaſures three inches: and three 
quarters: its tail one and three-tenths. It inhabits 
North America: forms ſubterraneous paſſages in un- 
cultivated-fields, raiſing walks for itſelf about two inch- 
es high, and a palm broad: it feeds on roots, and has 
great ſtrength in its legs. Synonymes. Sorex criſta- 
tus. S. naribus carunculatis, cauda breviore. Lin. ſyſt. 73. 
The. long: tailed mole has a radiated noſe too, and 
inhabits North America alſo: the claws on the fore 
feet are like thoſe of the common mole: thoſe on the 
hind feet are very long and ſlender: its hair is ſoft, 
long, and of a ruſty brown: the body is four inches 
and a half long, and its tail two. 


3; 1 | : | Tas 
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Tu BROWN Ax D TRHE RED MOLE. h 
THE brown mole has a ſlender noſe; no canine 
teeth; hair. brown at the ends, of a deep grey at bot- 
tom, and very ſoft and gloſſy: its tail and feet white: 
its length five inches and a half: its tail is very ſlen- 
der, and not one inch long. It alſo inhabits North 
America, and is called there the brown mole: it was 
ſent from New Tork by Mr. A. Blackburne. The 
black and ſhining purple Virginian mole, deſcribed by 
Seba as the ſame with the common kind, wasnot among 
thoſe that gentleman favoured us with. Linnæus pla- 
ces this, and our radiated mole, in his claſs of ſorex, 
or ſhrew, on account of the difference of the teeth; 
but, as theſe animals poſſeſs the ſtronger characters of 
the mole, ſuch as form of noſe and body, ' ſhape of 
feet, and even the manners, Mr. Pennant thinks them 
better adapted to this genus than to the preceding. 
Synonymes, Sorex aquaticus. S. plantis palmatis pal- 
mis caudaque breviore albis. Lin. yſt. 74. on 
The red mole is of a cinereous red colour : three 
toes on the fore feet, and four on the hind ; form of the 
body and tail like the European kind. According to 
Seba, it inhabits America; but he does not inform us 
whether it is North or South.---Synonyme, Talpa ru- 
bra Americana. Seb. Mus, i. 5 1. tab. xxxii. fig. 2. 
Moles in the fields may be deſtroyed by taking a 
head or two of garlic, onion, or leek, and putting it in- 
to their holes; on which they will run out as if fright. 
ed, and you may kill them with a ſpear or dog. Or 
pounded hellebore, white or black, with wheat flour, 
the white of an egg, milk, and ſweet- wine, or metheg- 
lin, may be made into a paſte, and pellets as big as 2 
ſmall nut may be put into their holes: the moles will 
eat this with pleaſure, and will be killed by it. In pla- 
ces where you would not dig nor break much, the fu- 
ming their holes with brimſtone, garlic, or other unſa- 
voury things, drives them away; and, if you 24 
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dead male into the common haunt, it will make them 
abſolutoly forſake it. Or, take a mole ſpear or ſtaff, 
and, where you ſee them caſt, go lightly ; but not on 
the fide betwixt them and the wind, left they perceive 
you; and, at the firſt or ſecond putting upof the earth, 
ftrike them with your mole- ſtaff downright, and mark 
which way the earth falls moſt: if ſhe caſts towards 
the left hand; ſtrike ſomewhat on the right-hand; and 
{5 on the contrary, to. the caſting up of the plain ground, 
ſtrike down, and there let it remain; then take out the 
tongue in the ſtaff, and, with the ſpattle, or flat edge, 
dig round about your grain to the end thereof, to ſee 
if you have killed her; and, if you have miſled her, 
leave open the hole and ſtep aſide a little, and perhaps 
ſhe will come to ſtop the hole again, for they love but 
very little air; and then ſtrike her again; but, if you 
miſs her, pour into the hole two gallons of water, and 
that will make her come out for fear of drowning. 
Mind them going out of a morning to feed, or coming 
home when fed, and you may take a great many. 
ERINACEUS, the HEDGE-HOG, of the Order 
1 5 | 


Fi characteriſties of this genus of quadrupeds 
are as follow: They have two fore teeth in the 
upper jaw, at a canfiderable diſtance from one another, 
and two in the under jaw leſs diſtant; and they have 
twa recumbent dog-teeth, one on each ſide: they have 
five toes on each foot, and a body covered with ſtrong 
ſhort ſpines. The hedge-hog has a very uncommon 
method of defending himſelf from the attacks of other 
animals: being poſſeſſed of little ſtrength or agility, 
he does not attempt te fly from or affii] his enemies; 
but erects his briſtles, and rolls himſelf up like a ball, 
expofing no part of his body that is not furniſhed with 
ſharp weapons of defence; he will It unfold himſels, 
unless thrown into water: the more he is —— 
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haraſſed, the clofer he ſnuts himſelf up; and frequent- 
1 diſcharges his urine, which has a very fetid and loth- 
ſome ſmell. While in this ſtate, moſt dogs, inſtead of 
r ee ſtand off and bark, not daring to ſeize him; 
or, if. they attempt it once, their mouths are ſo prick- 


led with his ſpines, that they cannot be prevailed upon 
to attempt it a ſecond time. 


— - 


Both the male and female 


are covered with briſtles from the head to the tail. 
Theſe briſtles, or ſpines, are of great uſe in defending 
them from the attacks of other animals; but muſt be 


very inconvenient when they incline to copulate. This 


* 


operation they cannot perform in the manner of other 


ru 


end, or the female lyi 


peds; but do it face to face, either ſtanding on 
ng on her back. The females 


come in ſeaſon in the ſpring, and bring forth their young 


in the beginning of ſummer. They commonly bring 


forth three or four, and ſometimes five, at a time; and 
the young ones are of a whitiſh colour, only the points 


of the briſtles appearing above the ſkin. It is impoſ—- 


ſible to tame them: the mother and her young have 
frequently been confined together, and furniſhed with 
plenty of proviſions; but, inſtead of nouriſhing them, 
ſheunrformly devoured them one after anotner. Males 
and females have likewiſe been kept in one apartment, 
chere they lived, but never copulated. Hedge-hogs 
feed upon fallen. fruits, ſome roots, and inſects: they 
are very: fond of! fleſh-meat, whether raw or roaſted. 


They 


ent wodds,'and live under the trunks of old 


trees; in the chinks of rocks, or under large ſtones. Na- 
turalits allege, that they go into gardens, mount the 
trees, and come down with pears, apples, or plums, 


ſtuck upon their briſtles. But this is a miſtake : al- 


though kept in a garden, they never attempt to climb 

deres, or ſtick even fallen fruit upon their briſtles, but 
lay hold: of their foad with their mouth. Tahey rarely 
come out of their holes in the day, but go about in 


queſt of food diiring the night. 
ve very lon 


and can li 


They eat but little, 
g without taking any nouriſh 


ment. 
They 
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They do not lay up any ſtore of proviſions in harveſt ; 
ſuch an inſtinct would be uſeleſs, as they ſleep all the 
winter. They he under the undeſerved reproach of 
ſucking cattle, and hurting their udders ; but the ſmall. 
neſs of their mouth renders that impoſſible, There 
are four ſpecies, as follow: 


Tur COMMON HEDGE-HOG. 


THE common hedge-hog has a long noſe : his noſ- 
trils are bordered on each fide with a looſe flap; his 
ears are ſhort, rounded, broad, and naked ; his eyes are 
ſmall; his legs ſhort, naked, and duſky ; his inner toe 
is the ſtrongeſt ; his claws are weak: the upper part of 
his face, ſides, and rump, are covered with a ſtrong 
coarſe hair of a yellowiſh aſh colour ; the back with 
ſtrong ſharp ſpines of a whitiſh colour, having a bar of 
black through their middle: his length is ten inches, 
and the length of his tail one inch : he inhabits Europe 
and Madagaſcar, is common in many parts of Ruſflia, 
but is ſcarcely if ever found in Siberia. He is in mo- 
tion during the night, but keeps retired during the day; 
feeds on roots, fruits, and inſects; reſides in ſmall 


| Thickets and hedges ; lies well wrapped up in moſs, 


graſs, or leaves; and, during winter, he rolls himſelf 
up and ſleeps out that dreary ſeaſon. ---Synonymes, 
Erinaceus. Agricola An. Subter. 481. Echinus ter- 
reſtris. Geſner quad. 368. Echinus ſc. Erinaceus ter- 
reſtris. Urchin, or hedge-hog. Raii. ſyn. quad. 231. 
Jez. . Rzaczinſzi Polon. Acanthion vulgaris noſtras. 
. Klein guad. 66. Igel. Kramer Auſtr. 314. Erinaceus 
Europeus. E. auriculis rotundatis naribus criſtatis. Lin. 
N. 75. Igelkott. Faun ſuec. No. 22. Br. Zool. i. 
106. Erinaceus auriculis erectis. Briſſan quad. 128. 
Seb. Mus. i. 78. tab. xlix. L'Herifſon. Buffon, vu. 
28. tab. vi. Herbe, vel Ganfud. Forſtal. iii. 


Tae 
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TRE SIBERIAN HEDGE-H OG. | 
THIS ſpecies, which is common from the Don to 
the Oby, is generally much inferior in ſize to the com- 
mon kind; but beyond the lake Baikal ſome are found 
much larger. They grow very fat, ſleep all the win- 
ter in a hole a few inches deep, live on inſects, even 
the moſt cauſtic, and will eat above a hundred cantha- 
rides without any injury : -they roll themſelves up, and 
have all the manners of the common kind.---In the 
following particulars they differ from the former ſpe= 
cies : their ears are large, open and oval, with ſoft 
whitiſh hairs within ; the tail is ſhorter ; the ſpines are 
ſlender and brown, white at their roots and points; 
and the limbs and belly are covered with a moſt elegant 
ſoft white fur. Synonymes. Erinaceus auritus. 
Pallas & Gmelin, in Nov. com. Petrop. xiv: $19. 573. 
tab. xvi. and xxi. fig. 4. | | 


Tux ASIATIC, xp GUIANA, HEDGE-HOG. 
THE former ſpecies, the tendra of Buffon, about 
the ſize of a mole, has the upper part of the body co- 
vered with ſhort white ſpines, marked with brown in 
the middle, the lower parts with whitiſh, fine, but 
hard, hair: the tail, which is very ſhort, is alſo covered 
with ſpines. . 
There is a larger variety of this ſpecies, which Buf- 
fon calls fanrec; each of theſe varieties have five toes 
on each foot; they inhabit India and Madagaſcar. 
Some are ſaid to grow to the ſize of rabbits: they are 
alſo ſaid to grunt like hogs, grow very fat, to multiply 
greatly, to frequent ſhallow pieces of water, to bur- 
tow on land, and to lie torpid during ſix months, du- 
ring which time their old hairs fall off, and they riſe 
n a new ſuit : their fleſh is eaten by the Indians, but 
8 very flabby and infipid. --- Synonymes. Le petit 
tandrek. Sonnerat uoy. ii. 146. fab. xcviii, Le tendrac. 
ele tanrec. Buffon, xii. 438. | 
1 Vol. III. No. 46. 3 The 
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The Guiana or American hedge-hog has no ex- 
ternal ears; a ſhort thick head; ſpines aſh colour, tin- 
ged with yellow]; its lower parts are covered with ſoft 
whitiſh hair; it has a ſhort tail, long and crooked 
claws, and is about eight inches long. 
Synonymes. American * hog. Bancroft Gui- 
aua, 144. Erinaceus inauris. E. auriculis nullis. Lin. 


Aft 75. Briſſn quad. 131. Erinaceus Americanus 
albus. Seb. Muſ. 1. 78. tab. fig. 3. 


BRADYPUS, the SLO TH, of the Order of 
=F  BRUTA. ; | 

EEE diſtinguiſhing marks of this genus are theſe: 
1 they have no fore-teeth in either jaw; the dog- 
teeth are blunt, ſolitary, and longer than the grinders, 
of which there are five on each fide. The body is co- 
vered with hair; the fore-legs are much longer than 


the hind ; and they have long claws on their toes. 
There are three ſpecies, viz. 


Tux THREE-TOED SLOTH. 


THIS 2 animal has a naked face, a blunt black 
noſe, a little lengthened ; very ſmall external ears; eyes 
mall, black, and heavy, with a duſky line from the 
corner of each; its face and throat are of a dirty white; 
the hair on its body is long and very uneven, of a 
greyiſh brown, with a black line along the middle of 
its back; the reſt of its back, ſhoulders, and limbs, 
are {potted irregularly with black; its tail is a mere 
ftump; its legs are thick, long, and aukward ; it 
grows to the bulk of a middle-fized fox, and inhabits 
moſt parts of the eaſtern fide of South America. It is 
the moſt ſluggiſh and the moſt flaw of all animals, and 
ſeems to move with the utmoſt pain. Three quarters 
af a mile in a day is a great journey. It aſcends trees, 
in which it generally lives, with great difficulty; ite 
food is fruits or leaves. When on the ground, if it 
| | ES cannot 
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cannot find fruit there, it looks out for a tree well. 


loaded; and, with great pains, climbs up. It then 
flings off the fruit, and, to fave itſelf the trouble of 
deſcending, forms itſelf into a ball and drops from the 
branches: there it continues till it has devoured all; 
nor ever ſtirs till compelled by hunger. Its motion is 
attended with a moſt moving and plaintive cry, which 
at once produces both pity and diſguſt: its mouth is 
never without foam; its look is ſo piteous as to move 
compaſſion; it is alſo accompanied with tears, which 
diſſuade every body from injuring ſo wretched a being. 
How unlike the ſportive ſquirrel, and many other live- 


ly inhabitants of the woods! Its abſtinence from food 


is almoſt incredible. One that had faſtened itſelf by 
its feet to a pole, and was ſo ſuſpended croſs two beams, 
remained forty days without meat, drink, or fleep. 
The ftrength in its feet is ſo great, that there is no 
poſſibility of freeing any thing from its claws, A dog 
was let looſe at the above-mentioned animal when it 
was taken from the pole. After ſome time the floth 
laid hold of the dog with his feet, and held him four 
days, till he periſhed. 

Synonymes.---ArQopithecus. Geſter quad. 869. J. 
con. quad. 96. Ignavus, five per ailggzon Agilis. Clus. 
exot. 1 10. 372. Ai, five ignavus. Marcgrave Brafil. 
221. Sloth. Raii ſyn. quad. 245. Edw. 310. Igna- 
vus Americanus, rifum fletu miſcens. Klein quad. 43. 
Tardigradus pedibus anticis & poſticis tridactylis. 
Briſſon quad. 21. Ai, five tardigradus gracilis Ame- 
ricanus. Seb. Mus. xxxiii. fig. 2. Schreber, ii. 7. tab. 
Ixiv. Ouaikare, Pareſſeux. Barrere France Aquin. 
154. Bradipus tridactylus. B. pedibus tridacty lis eau- 
da brevi. Lin. i. 50. L'ai. Buffon, Xu. 44. tab. v. 
vi. Br. Mus. 5 


Taz TWO-TOED sLO TH. 
THIS ſpecies of the floth has a round head, a ſhort 


projecting noſe, ears like thoſe of the human, lying 
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cloſe to the head; two long and ſtrong claws on the 
fore feet, three on the hind ; hair long and rough, in 


ſome parts curled and woolly ; in ſome, of a pale red 


above, aſh brown below ; in others of a yellowiſh 
white below; aſh brown above. It inhabits South 
America and Ceylon. The laſt is ſtrenuoufly denied 
by M. de Buffon, who has fixed the reſidence of this 
animal to America only ; but, beſides the authority of 
Seba, who expreſsly ſays his ſpecimen was brought 
from Ceylon, a gentleman long reſident in India, and 
much diſtinguiſhed in the literary world, aſſerts that he 
has ſeen this animal brought from the Paliacat moun- 
tains that lie in fight of Madras ; which proves that 
it is common to both continents. There js alſo reaſon 


to think that it is met with in Guinea, or at leaſt ſome 


ſpecies of this genus ; for Barbot and Boſman deſcribe 
an animal by the name of potto, to which they give the 
attributes of the former, and deſcribe as being grey 


when young, red, and covered with a ſort of hair as 


thick ſet as flocks of wool. Both theſe writers were 
ſenſible men, and, though not naturaliſts, were tao ob. 
ſervant of the animals of Guinea to miſtake one whoſe 
characters are ſo ſtrongly marked as thoſe of the ſloth. 

 Synonymes.---Tardigradus Ceilonicus fæmina. Seb, 
Maus. i. tab. xxxiv. Bradypus didactylus. Br. mani- 
bus didactylis cauda nulla. Lin. yt. 5 1. Schreber, ii. 
10. tab. lxv. Tardigradus pedibus anticis didactylis, 
poſticis tr idactylis. 7 Hon quad. 22. L'una. Buſſon, xiii. 
34. lab. 1. 4 8 

TE URSIFORM SLOTH. 


THIS hath a long and ftrong noſe, truncated at 
the end; the forehead riſes ſuddenly above it; that 
and the noſe whitiſh, and almoſt naked ; eyes very 
ſmall, above is a black line ; ears ſhort, and loſt in the 
hair; the hair on the top of the head points forward, 
that in the neck is parted in the middle ; on the head 
and neck, back and ſides, it is extremely long, ſhaggy 
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and black; in moſt parts twelve inches long, and on the 
upper part of the body ſhines in the ſun with a moſt 
brilliant purple gloſs ; on the breaſt and belly ſhort ; 
acroſs the firſt is a line of white; the tail is only five 
inches long, and is quite hid in the hair ; the limbs 
are very ſtrong and bear- like; on each foot are five 
toes; on thoſe of the fore feet the claws are three inches 
long, pointing forward, ſlightly incurvated, and ad- 
mirably adapted for digging or burrowing ; the claws 
of the hind feet are very ſhort; the bottoms of the 
feet are black and naked. This animal wants the in- 
ciſores, or cutting teeth, above and below. In each jaw 
are two canine teeth, remote from the grinders ; the 
roof of the mouth is marked with tranſverſe ſulci ; the 
tongue is ſmooth, and not ſo long as the mouth; the 
noſtrils are tranſverſe, and appear like a narrow lit; 
the lips are very looſe, and capable of being protruded 
to a great length, and drawn in again; they ſerve the 
uſe of a hand, and by their means 1t conveys apples or 
any ſort of food into its mouth. It inhabits Bengal, 
and lives in certain ſand hills not remote from Patna. 
Synonyme.---Bradypus urſiformis. Naturaliſts Miſcel- 
lany. tab. 58, | . | 

In the deſcription of this curious and extraordinary 
quadruped, the Comte de Buffon remarks, that, in 
proportion as nature is vivacious, active, and exalted, 
in the monkey kind, ſhe is ſlow, reſtrained, and fetter- 
ed, in the ſloths. From a defect in their conformation, 
the miſery of theſe animals is not more conſpicuous 
than their ſlowneſs: they have no cutting teeth; the 
eyes are obſcured with hair; the chops are heavy and 
thick; the hair is flat, and reſembles withered herbs ; 
the thighs are ill jointed to the haunches ; the legs are 
too ſhort, ill turned, and terminated ftill worſe ; their 
feet have no ſoles, and no toes which move ſeparately, 
but only two or three claws diſproportionally long, and 
bended downward, which move together, and are more 
hurtful to their walking than advantageous in —_— 

| | | em 
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$2 NATURAL HISTORY 
them to climb. Slowneſs, habitual pain, and ſtupidity, 
are the reſults of this ſtrange conformation. The floths 
have no weapons either offenſive or defenſive : they 
are furniſhed with no means of ſafety, for they can nei. 
ther fly nor dig the earth: confined to a ſmall ſpace, or 
to the tree under which they are brought forth, they 
are priſoners in the midſt of ſpace, and cannot move 
the length of one fathom in an hour: they drag them- 
{elves up a tree with much labour and pain: their cry 
and interrupted accents they dare only utter during the 
night. All theſe circumſtances announce the miſery of 
the floths, and recal to our minds thoſe defective mon- 
ers, thoſe imperfect ſketches of Nature, which, be- 
ing hardly endowed with the faculty of exiſtence, could 
not ſubſiſt for any length of time, and have according- 
Iy been ſtruck out of the lift of beings. If the regions 
inhabited by the ſloths were not deſert, but had been 
long occupied by men and the larger animals, theſe 
zes would never have deſcended to our times: they 
2 to conftitute the laſt term of exiſtence in the or- 
der of animals endowed with fleſh and blood. One 
other defect added to the number would have totally 
prevented their exiſtence. To regard thoſe bungled 
etches as beings equally perfect with others, to call 
in the aid of final cauſes to account for ſuch diſpropor- 
tioned production, and to make Nature as brilliant in 
theſe as in her moſt beautiful animals, is to view het 
a narrow tube, and to ſubſtitute our own fan- 
Why ſnould not fome animals, ſays the Comte de 
Buffon, be created for miſery, fince, in the human ſpe- 
cies, the greateit number of individuals are devoted to 
Pain from the moment of their exiſtence? Evil, it 1s 
true, proceeds more from ourſelves than from Nature. 
For a ſingle perſon who is unhappy becauſe he was 
born feeble or deformed, there are millions _—_ 
miſerable by the oppreſſion of their ſuperiors. The an- 
mals, in general, are more happy, becauſe the ow 
= . | ve 
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have nothing to fear from individuals: to them there 


is but one ſource of evil; to man there are two. Mo- 


ral evil, of which he himſelf is the fountain, has accu- 
mulated into an immenſe ocean, which covers and af- 
flicts the whole ſurface of the earth. Phyſical evil, on 
the contrary, is reſtrained within very narrow bounds : 
it ſeldom appears alone, for it is always accompanied 
with an equal, if not a ſuperior, good. Can happineſs 
be denied to animals, when they enjoy freedom, have 
the faculty of procuring ſubſiſtence with eaſe, and poſ- 
ſeſs more health, and organs capable of affording great- 


the generality of animals are moſt liberally endowed 
with all theſe ſources of enjoyment. The degraded 
ſpecies of floths are perhaps the only creatures to 
whom Nature has been unkind, and who exhibit to us 
the picture of innate miſery. 

| Let us take a cloſer view of the condition of theſe 
creatures. By the want of teeth they can neither ſeize 
prey, nor feed upon fleſh or herbage. Reduced to the 
neceſſity of living upon leaves and wild fruits, they 
canfure much time in trailing their bodies to the foot 
of a tree, and ſtill more in climbing the branches; 
and, during this flow and melancholy exerciſe, which 


the moſt prefling hunger. When arrived upon a tree, 
they never deſcend : they cling to the branches, and 
devour. ſucceſſively the leaves of every twig : they 
paſs feveral weeks in this ſituation, without receiving 
0 any drink. When they have rendered the tree entirel 

naked, they ſtill remain; becauſe they cannot deſcend. 
In fine, hen the preſſure of hunger becomes fuperiar 
to the dread of danger or death, being unable to de- 


inanimated maſs.; far their Riff and inactive limbs have 
not time to extend thernfelves in order to break the fall. 
When on the ground, they are at the mercy of all 
their enemies. As their fleth is not abſolutely —_ 
= oth 


er pleaſure than thoſe of the human ſpecies ? Now, 


ſometimes laſts ſeveral days, they are obliged to ſuffer | 


ſeend, they allow themſelves to tumble down like an 
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«+ NATURAL HISTORY 
both men and rapacious animals go in queſt of them. 
It appears that they do not multiply faſt, or at leaſt, if 
they produce frequently, it muſt be in ſmall numbers 
at a time; for they have only two paps. Every cir- 
cumſtance, therefore, concurs to deſtroy them; and it 
is extremely difficult for the ſpecies to ſupport itſelf. 
But, though ſlow, aukward, and almoſt incapable of 
motion, they are obſtinate, ſtrong, and tenacious of 
life: they can live very long without victuals of any 
kind: they are covered with thick, dry, hair; and, 
being incapable of exerciſe, they loſe little by perſpi- 
ration; and, though their food be meager, they fatten 
by repoſe : though they have no horns nor hoofs, nor 
cutting teeth in the under jaw, yet they belong to the 
ruminating tribes, and have ſeveral ſtomachs. Hence 
the quality of their food may be compenſated by the 
quantity they take at a time. What is ſtill more fin- 
gular, inſtead of very long inteſtines, like other rumi- 
pating animals, they are very ſhort and ſmall, like 
thoſe of the carnivorous kind. This contraſt exhibits 
the ambiguity of Nature. The ſloths are unqueſtion- 
ably ruminating animals: they have four ftomachs ; 
and yet they want every other character, both internal 
andexternal, which generally belongs to animals of this 
claſs. There is ſtill another fingularity in the confor- 
mation of the floths : inſtead of three diſtinct aper- 
_ for the diſcharge of urine and excrements, and 
for the purpoles of generation, theſe animals have but 
one, which terminates in a common canal, as in birds. 
Moreover, it the miſery reſulting from a defect of 
ſentiment be not the worſt of all, the pain endured by 
the ſloths, though very apparent, ſeems not to be real; 
for their ſenſations appear to be blunt: their calami- 
tous air, their dull aſpect, and their reception of blows 
without emotion, announce their extreme inſenſibility. 
This bluntneſs of ſenſation is farther demonſtrated, by 
their not dying inſtantly when their hearts and bowels 
are entirely cut out. Piſo, who made this cruel expe- 
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riment, tells us, that the heart, after being ſeparated | 
from the body, beat in a lively manner for half an 


hour; and that the animal continued to contract its 
legs ſlowly, as commonly happens during ſleep. From 
theſe facts, this quadruped ſeems to approach not only 


the turtle, but the other reptiles which have no diſtinct 


centre of ſenſation. All theſe beings may be ſaid to be 
miſerable, but not unhappy: Nature, even in her moſt 
neglected productions, always appears more in the cha- 
racter of a parent than of a ſtepmother. 


DASYPUS, the TATOU, or ARMADILLO, 
| of the Order of BRUTA. 


PHE diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of this genus of 


quadrupeds are, that it has neither fore-teeth nor 
dog · teeth; it is covered with a hard bony ſhell, inter- 
ſected with diſtinct moveable zones or belts: this ſhell 
covers the head, the neck, the back, the flanks, and 
extends even to the extremity of the tail; the only 
to which it does not extend, are the throat, the 

ſt, and the belly, which are covered with a whitiſh 
ſkin of a coarſe grain, reſembling that of a hen after 
the feathers are pulled off. The ſhell does not conſiſt 


of one entire piece, like that of the tortoiſe: but is di- 


vided into ſeparate belts, connected to each other by 
membranes which enable the animal to move it, and 


even to roll itſelf up like a hedge-hog. The number 


of theſe belts does not depend on the age of the ani- 
mal, as ſome have imagined ; but is uniformly the 
ſimeat all times, and ſerves to diſtinguiſh. the different 
ſpecies. All the ſpecies of this animal were originally 
nitives of America; they were entirely unknown to 
the ancient; and modern travellers mention them as 
peculiar to Mexico, Brafil, and the ſouthern parts of 


America; though ſome; indeed have confounded them 
with two ſpecies of manis or ſhell-lizard, which are 


found in the Eaſt Indies: others report that they are 
Vor. III. No. 47. JS © natives 
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natives of Africa, becauſe ſome of them have been 
tranſported from Brafil to the coaſt of Guinea, where a 
few have fince been propagated: but they were neves 
heard of in Europe, Afia, or Africa, till after the diſ- 
covery of America.---They are all endowed with the 
faculty of extending and contracting their bodies, and 
of rolling themſelves up like a ball, at not in ſo com- 
plete a ſphere as the hedge-hog. They are very inof- 
fenſive animals, excepting when they get into gardens, 
where they devour the melons, potatoes, and other 
roots. They walk quickly; but can hardly be faid 
to run or leap, ſo that they ſeldom eſcape rſuit 
either of men or dogs. But nature has not left them 
altogether defenceleſs. They dig deep holes in the 
earth; and ſeldom go very far from their ſubterrane- 
ous habitations: upon any alarm they immediately go 
into their holes; but, when at too great a diſtance, they 
require but a few moments to make one. The hunters 
can hardly catch them by the tail before they ſink their 
body in the ground; where they ſtick ſo cloſe, that 
the tail frequently comes away and leaves the body in 
the earth; which obliges the hunters, when they want 
to take them alive 3 to dilate the ſides 
of the hole. When they are taken, and find that there 
is no reſource, they inſtantly roll themſelves up, and 
will not extend their bodies unleſs they are held near a 
fire. When in deep holes, there is no other method of 
making them come out, but by forcing in ſmoke or 
water. They keep in their holes through the day, and 

\ ſeldom go abroad in queſt of ſubſiſtence but in the 
night. The hunters uſually chaſe them with ſmall 
dogs, which eaſily come up with them. When the dogs 
are near, the creatures inſtantly roll themſelves up, and 

in this condition the hunters carry them off. Hon. 
ever, if they be near a precipice, they often eſcape both 
the dogs and hunters : they roll themſelves up, and 
tumble down like a ball, without breaking their ſhell, 
or receiving any injury. The daſypus is a very er 
8 ammal! 
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animal : the female generally brings four young. ones 
every month ; which is the reaſon why the ſpecies are 
ſo numerous, notwithſtanding they are ſo much ſought 
after on account of the ſweetneſs of their fleſh. The 
Indians likewiſe make baſkets, boxes, &c. of the ſhells 
which cover their heads. Linnæus enumerates fix ſpe- 
cies of daſypus, each of which is diſtinguiſhed by the 
number of bands or zones which form its coat of mail. 


THE THREE-BANDED ARMADILLO. 


IJ HIS ſpecies hath ſhort, but broad, rounded, ears: 
the cruſt on its head, back, and rump, is divided into 
elegant pentangular ſegments raiſed in the middle : the 
middle of its body has three bands, whence its name : 
it has five toes on each foot, and a ſhort tail. It inha- 
bits South America, and the manners of all the ſpecies 
are much the ſame : they burrow under ground; the 
ſmaller ſpecies in moiſt places, the larger in dry; and 
at a diſtance from the ſea: they keep in their holes by 
day, but ramble out at night. When overtaken by an 
enemy, it rolls itſelf into the form of a ball, and becomes 
invulnerable. When ſurpriſed, it runs for its hole, and 
thinks itſelf ſecure if it can hide its head and part of its 
body : they are hunted with dogs, who give notice of 
their haunts by barking : but caution 1s neceſſary in 
taking them out, as ſnakes often lurk in their bur- 
rows: they feed on potatoes, melons, .and roots, drink 
much, grow very fat, and are reckoned delicious eating 
when young; but, when old, they have a muſky difa- 
preeable taſte : they. are very numerous, as they breed 
every month, and bring four at a time: they are very 
inoffenſve. 3 

Synonymes.--- Tatu apara. Marcgrave Braſil. 282. 

Rai ſyn. quad. 234. Armadillo ſeu tatu genus alte- 
rum, Clus. exot. 109. Klein quad. 48. - Tatu ſeu ar- 
madillo orientalis. Seb. Mus. i. tub. xxxviii. fig, 2, 3. 
Daſypus tricinctus. D. cingulis tribus, pedibus penta- 
dactylis. Lin. (. 53. Cataphractus ſcutis duobus 

el: 1 cingulis 
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543 NATURAL HISTORY 
cingulis tribus. Briſſon quad. 24. L'apar, ou le tatou 
2 trois bandes. Buffon x. 206. Schreber, ii. 28. tab. 
Izxii. A. Ixxvi. fig. 1, 2. 


Taz SIX-BANDED ARMADILLO 
HAS its cruſt formed of angular pieces, with ſome 
| ſcattered hairs between. Its tail, which is not the length 

of the body, is very thick at the baſe, and tapers to a 
point. It has five toes on each foot, and inhabits Braſil 
and Guinea. | ; 

Synonyme.---Tatou. Belon obj. 211. Portraits, 106. 

Tatu & tatu paba Brafil: Armadillo Hifpanis, Lufita- 
nis Encuberto. Marcgrave Brafil. 131. CataphraQus 
ſcutis duobus, cingulis ſex. Briſſon quad. 25. Daſypus 
ſex cinctus. D. cingulis ſenis, pedibus pentadacty lis. 
Lin. hit. 54. L'encoubert, ou le tatou a fix bandes. 
Buffon, x. 209. tab. xlii. Suppl. iii. 28 5. tab. lv. 
Schreber, ii. 31. tab. Ixi. | : | 


TAE EIGHT-BANDED ARMADILLO 
H As upright ears, two inches long; ſmall black 
eyes; four toes on the fore feet, five on the hind. It 
is ten inches long; its tail is nine. It inhabits Braſil, 
and is reckoned more delicious eating than the others. 
Synonymes.---Ayotochtli? Hernandez Mex. 314. 
Tatuete. Brafilienfibus, Verdadeiro Laſitanis. Marc- 
grave Brafil. 231. Clus. exot. 330. Cataphractus ſcu- 
tis duobus cingulis octo. Briſſon guad. 26. Erinaceus 
toricatus cingulis ſeptenis palmis tetradactylis, plantis 
pentadactylis. Amen. Acad. i. 560. Paſypus ſeptem 
cinctus. Lin. Hit. 54. Le tatuete, ou tatou A huit 
bandes. Buſſon x. 212. Schreber ii. 34, 36. tab, ii. 
Ixxvi. Ag. 3s 4» 27 | | 
TI NINE-BANDED ARMADILLO. 
THIS ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed by long ears, long 
hair on the breaſt and belly, four toes on the fore feet, 
five on the hind ; is three 2 long, and the tail, — 
| tapers, 


2 
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tapers, is a little longer than its body. Its eruſt or 
ſhell is marked with ſix- ſided figures; its bands with 
wedge-like marks acroſs. One, brought ſome years 
ago to England from the Muſquito ſhore, was fed 
with raw beef and milk, but refuſed. grain and fruit ; 
though this genus wants, as has already been obſerved, 
both cutting and canine teeth. 

Synonymes.--Armadillo. Vorm. Mus. 335. Tatu 
porcinus, ſchildverkel. Klein quad. 48. Pig-headed 
armadillo, Grew's rarities, 18. Rati ſyn. quad. 233. 
Tatu five armadillo Amertcanus. Seb. Mus. tab. xx1%. 
fg. 1. Daſypus novem cinctus. D. cingulis novem, 
palmis tetradacty lis, plantis pentadaQylis. Lin, /y/t. 54. 
Phil. Tran. liv. 57. tab. vii. Cataphractus ſcutis du- 
obus, cingulis novem. Briſſon quad. 27. Le cachicha- 
me, ou Tatou à neuf bandes. Buffon, x. 215. tab. 
xxxviit. Supplem. iii. 287. tab. lvii. Schreber, i. 37. 
tab. xi v. lxxvi. fig. 7, 10. American armadillo. Phil. 
Tranſ. liv. 57. tab. vii. 


Tas TWELVE-BANDED ARMADILLO. 


THIS hath broad upright ears; the cruſt on its 
ſhoulder conſiſts of oblong pieces; that of the rump of 
fix-fided pieces; it has five toes on each foot; thoſe 
of the fore feet have very large claws. Its tail is ſhorter 
than the body.---Synonymes. Tatu five armadillo A- 
fricanus. Seb. Mus. i. tab. xxx. fig. 3, 4. Le kabaf- 
ſou, ou tatou a douze bandes. Buffon, x. 218. fab. xl. 
Cataphractus ſcutis duobus, eingulis duodecim. Briſſon 
quad. 27. Schreber, ii. 40. tab. Ixxv. Ixxvi. fig. 11, 12. 


Tx: EIGHTEEN-BANDED ARMADILLO. 


THIS ſpecies hath a very ſlender weaſel-looki 
head, and ſmall ere ears; the cruſt on its ſhoulder — 
rump conſiſts of ſquare pieces; it has five toes on each 


foot; is about fifteen inches long; its tail my five and 


abalf. --Synonymes;. Weoſle · headed armadillo. Grew's 
raryies, 19. Tatu muſtelinus. Raii ſyn. quad. 235. 
Daſypus 
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50 NATURAL HISTORY 
Daſypus unicinctus. D. tegmine tripartito, pedibus 
pentadactylis. Lin. ft. 53. Cataphractus ſcuto uni- 
co, eingulis octodecim. Briſſon quad. 23. Le cirquin- 
gon, ou tatou 2 dixhuit bandes. Buſſon, x. 220. tab. 
xlii. Schreber, ii. 42. 


The MANIS, or SCALY LIZARD, of the Order 
| | of BRUTA. 1 8 
FP genus of quadrupeds is diſtinguiſhed by the 
+ following characters: they have no fore teeth 
either in the upper or under jaw; the tongue is long 
and cylindrical ; the ſnout is long and narrow ; and 
the body is entirely covered with ſtrong hard ſcales ; 

there are only. three ſpecies, as follow : 


TE LONG-TAILED MANIS 

- HAS a flender noſe; both is noſe and head are 
ſmooth ; its body; legs, and tail, are guarded by long 
ſharp-pointed ſtriated ſcales ; its throat and belly are 
covered with hair; its legs are ſhort, with four claws 
on each foot, one of which 1s very ſmall; its tail tapers, 
but ends blunt. Guinea is ſuppoſed to be their native 
country: they approach ſo near the genus of lizards, 
as to be accounted the link in the chain of beings which 
connects the proper quadrupeds with the reptile claſs: 
they grow to a great length. One, preſerved. in the 
muſeum of the Royal Society of London, meaſured 
from the noſe to the. tail only fourteen inches ; but the 
tail itſelf a yard and half a quarter. : 

Synonymes.---Lacertus peregrinus ſquamoſus. Clus. 
exot. 374. Raii fyn. quad. 274. Scaly lizard. Grew's 
rarities, 46. Manis tetradactyla. M. pedibus tetra- 
dacty lis. Lin. Hyſt. 53. Schreber, ii. 23. tab. Ixx. Pho- 
lidotus pedibus anticis et poſticis tetradactylis, ſquamis 
mucronatis, cauda longiſſima. Briſſon quad. 19. 
phatagin. Byffon, x. 180. tab. xxxiv. 5 
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Tue SHORT-TAILED MANI. 
"THIS hath blunt ſcales, with briſtles between them; 

five toes on each foot; a tail longer than the body ; 
and ears ndt unlike thoſe of the human body; the co- 
jour of the whole animal is a pale yellow. It inhabits 
the iſlands of Imlia, and that of Formoſa. The Indians 
call it pangoelling ; and the Chineſe, chin chion ſeick. It 
feeds on lizards and inſets; turns up the ground with 
its noſe; walks. with its ' claws bent under its feet; 
grows very fat, is eſteemed very delicate eating, and 
makes no noiſe, only a ſnorting. It is alſo found in 
Bengal, where it is called in the Sanſkrit language, 
vajracite, or the thunderbolt reptile, from the exceflive 
hardneſs of its ſcales; in its ſtomach is found a number 
of ſmall ſtones, probably taken in to help digeſtion. In 
the ſecond volume of the Afiatic Reſearches, p. 376, 
publiſned under the direction of the able and learned 
dir William Jones, is a very good account of this ani- 
mal. It is perhaps a native of Guinea; the guogelo of 
the Negroes; which, Des Marchais ſays, grows to the 
length of eight feet, of which the tail is four; it lives 
in woods and marſhy places, and feeds on ants, which 
it takes by laying its long tongue acroſs their paths, 
that member being covered with a ſticky ſaliva, ſo that 
the inſects that attempt to paſs over it cannot extricate 
themſelves: it walks very ſlowly, and would be the 
prey of every ravenous beaſt, had it not the power of 
rolling itſelf up, and oppoſing to its adverſary a for- 
midable row of erected — In vain does the leo- 
pard attack it with its vaſt claws, for at laſt it is obliged 
to leave it in ſafety, The negroes kill theſe animals 

for the ſake of the fleſh, which they reckon excellent. 
 _ Synonymes.---Lacertus {quamoſus. Bantius Java, 
bo. Pet, Gaz, tab. xx. fig. 11. Armadillus ſquama- 
tus major. Ceilanicus ſeu diabolus. Tajovanicus dictus. 
Seb, Mus. i, tab. lin, liv. Klein quad. 47. 'Schreber, ii. 
22. fab. Ixix, Pholidotus pedibus anticis et poſticis 
| 5 pentadactylis, 
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pentadaQylis, ſquamis ſubrotundis. Briſſon quad. 18. 
Manis pentadaQyla. Lin. H. 52. Le pangolin. By. 
fon, x. 180. tab. xxxiv. "ELM 


TE BROAD-TAILED MANIS. 
THIS hath five toes on the fore feet, and four on 
the hind ; ſcales of the ſhape of a muſſel; belly quite 
ſmooth,; the exterior ſcales end in a ſharp point ſome. 
what incurvated ; tail very broad, decreaſing to a point; 


whole length of the animal a German ell and five- 


eighths; the tail half an ell and a ſpan broad, in the 
broadeſt part. This ſpecies was found in the wall of 2 
merchant's houſeat Tranquebar; when purſued it would 
roll itſelf up ſo that nothing but the back and tail 
could be ſeen ; it was with great difficalty killed, al- 
though it was often ſtruck with rice-ftampers, or poles 
armed with iron; a blow on the belly deprived it of 
fe. The ſcales of this genus are fo as to ſtrike 
fire. A new manis Phil. Tramſ. vol. lx. p. 36. tab. 11. 


"MYRMECOPHAGA, the AN TEA TER, of the 


| Onder of BRUTA. 


TI difinguithing characteriſtics of this genus are 


as follow: there are no teeth in the mouth, the 
tongue is long and cylindrical ; the head terminates in 
a long ſnout'or muzzle; and the body is covered with 
pretty long hair. There are fix ſpecies, viz. 


Tas GREAT ANT-EATER 
Hs a long ſlender noſe; ſmall black eyes; ſhoit 


round ears; 4 flender tongue, two feet and a half 


which lies double in the mouth; lender legs; 
Four toes on the fore-feet, and five on the hind ; the 
two middle claws on the fore - feet very large, ſtronę, 
and hooked. The hair on the upper part of the body 
is half a foot long, black mixed with grey. Acrols 


its ſhoulders there is a black line bounded above vitt 


white. 


CE ˙·¹ ⏑ we.  - 
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white. The fore-legs are whitiſh, with a black ſpot 
above the feet. The hair of the tail is coarſe, black, 
and about a foot long. This animal is ahout three 
feet ten inches long ; its tail two and a half: it weighs 
above a hundred pounds: it inhabits Brazil and Gui- 
ana; runs ſlowly; ſwims over the great rivers, at 
which time it flings its tail over its back : lives on ants; 


overturns their neſts, or digs them up with its feet, 


then thruſts its long tongue into their retreats, and 
withdraws it into its mouth loaded with prey: it is 
afraid of rain, and protects itſelf from it by covering 
its body with its long tail. It does not attain its full 
growth under four years. Each ſpecies of this genus 
brings but one young one at a time. Notwithſtanding 


its want of teeth, it is fierce and dangerous, eſpecially 


when it has young. Nothing that it has once got be- 


_ tween its fore-feet can'diſengage itſelf ; the very pan- 


thers of America are often unequal to the combat. So 
great is its obſtinacy and ſtupidity, that it will not ex- 


tricate itſelf even from a dead adverſary. It ſleeps in 


the day, and preys by night. Its fleſh has a ſtrong 


diſagreeable taſte ; but it is eaten by the Indians. 
The following hiſtory of this animal is given in 


Dillon's Trayels through Spain, p. 76, in his account 
of the Royal Cabinet of Natural Hiſtorv at Madrid. 
The Great Ant- bear from Buenos Ayres, the Myr- 
mecophaga Jubata of Linnæus, called by the Spaniards 
Oſa Palmera, was alive at Madrid in 1776, and is now 
ſtuffed and preſerved in this cabinet. The people who 
brought it from Buenos Ayres ſay, it differs from what 
they call the ant-eater, which only feeds on emmets, 
and other inſects; whereas this would eat fleſh, when 
cut in ſmall pieces, to the amount of four or five 
pounds. From the ſnout to the extremity of the tail, 
this animal is two yards in length, and his height ig 
about two feet: the head very narrow; the noſe long 
and ſlender. The tongue is ſo ſingular, that it looks 
more like a worm, and extends above ſixteen inches. 
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His body is covered with long hair, of a dark brown, 
with white ftripes on the ſhoulders; and when he 
ſleeps he covers his body with his tail.” 

The ſpecimen of the Great Ant- eater in the Leve- 


rian Muſeum, is ſuperior in fize to any we have before 


heard of. 
Its whole length is 8 
Tall: - bs b 
From tip of the noſe to the ears 
Length of the hairs of the mane 


— — of the tail 
Height to the top of the ſhoulders - 2 


Feet. Inches. 


mm Sx 


Op O OO 


Both of the above are extremely rare, and in an un- 


common fine ſtate of preſervation. 


 'Synonymes.-- Tamandua-guacu. Marcgrave Braji. 
225. Tamandua-guacu five major. Piſo Braſil. 320. 
Piſmire-eater, Nieuboff, 19. Tamandua major cauda 
panniculata. Barrere France Aquin. 162. Mange- 
fourmis. Des Marchais, iii. 307. Great ant-bear. Raii 
ſyn. quad. 241. Myrmecophaga roſtro longiſſimo, pe- 
dibus anticis tetradactylis, poſticis pentadactylis, cauda 


longiſſimis pilis veſtita. Briſſon quad. 15. Myrmeco 
phaga jubata. M. palmis tetradactylis, plantis penta 


dactylis. Lin. ſy/t. 52. Klein quad. 45. tab. v. Le 


Temanor. Bufjon, x. 141. tab. xxix. Suppl. iii. 278 
tab. lv. Schreber, ii. 14. tab, Ixvii. 


Tax MIDDLE-SIZED ANT-EATER. 
* THIS quadruped hath a long ſlender noſe bendin 


2 


1 
>> 


2 little down; ſmall black mouth and eyes; and ſm 


upright ears. The bottoms of its fore-feet are round, 
with four claws on each ; the hind feet have five: its 
hair is hard and ſhining, of a pale yellow; duſky 
on the hind-legs and the middle of the back. 4 
black line on each fide, from the neck, croſſes the 
ſhoulders, paſſes along, and both meet at the lower 


end of the back. The tail, covered with longer hair 


tha 


n 
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than the back, tapers, and is bald at the end. This 
animal e e one foot ſeven, its tail ten inches. It 
inhabits the ſame country with the laſt, and reſembles 
it in its manners. When it drinks, part ſpurts out of 
the noſtrils. It climbs trees, and lays hold of the 
branches with its tail. 

 Synonymes.--- Tamandua-1. Marcgrave Brafh J. 225. 
Raii ſyn. quad. 242. Tamandua minor. Pio Braſil. 
320. Barrere France Aquin. 162. Tamandua-guacu. 
Nieuhoff, 19. Myrmecophaga roſtro longiſſimo, pedi- 
bus anticis tetradactylis, poſticis pentadactylis, cauda 
fere nuda. Briſſon quad. 16. Myrmecophaga tetra- 
dactyla. Lin. ſyſt. 52. Zooph. Gronov. No. 2. Le 
Tamandua. Buffon, x. 144. Schreber, ii. 16. fab. 
Ixviii. 


Tux STRIPED ANT-FATER 


HAS a taper noſe : its upper mandible extends far 
beyond the lower : its eyes are exceedingly ſmall ; ears 
round and ſhort; its tail is equally covered with long 
hairs : 1t has five toes on each foot : its body and tail 
are tawny; the firſt marked downwards with broad 
ſtripes of black; the laſt annulated: its legs and noſe 
are ſtriped in the ſame manner: its belly is of a dirty 
white. Length thirteen inches; tail ſeven and a half. 
Synonymes. --- Le Tamandua. Buffon, Laien. Ut. 
281. tab. Ivi. 


Tur LEAST ANT-FATER 


HAS a conic noſe, bending a little down ; ſmall 
ears, hid in its fur; two hooked claws on the fore-feet, 
four on the hind : its upper parts are covered with 
long ſoft filky hair, or rather wool, of a yellowiſh 
brown colour, It is ſeven inches and a half long: its 
tail, which is thick at the baſe, and tapers to a point, 
meaſures eight and a half, and is naked on the under 
fide for the laſt four: it inhabits. Guiana, and climbs 
trees in queſt of a ſpecies of ants which build their neſts 
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among the branches. It has the ſame prehenſile power 
with its tail as the former. | 
There 1s a ſpecies found at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and in Ceylon; it has four toes on the fore feet, and 
rn ears, which diſtinguiſnes it from other kinds. 
olben deſcribes their manners particularly, and ſays 
they have long heads and tongues, and are toothleſs; 
that they ſometimes weigh a hundred pounds; that, if 
they faſten their claws in the ground, the ſtrongeſt man 
cannot pull them away; that they thruſt out their 
clammy tongue into the ants neſt, and draw it into 


their mouth covered with inſets. That the African 


ſpecies agrees with the American in every external 
particular, is confirmed; but that the laſt is furniſhed 
with grinding teeth, like the armadillo, in the lower 
end of the jaws, is a diſcovery proved from the re- 
marks of Doctor Camper, a celebrated Zzoologiſt in 
Holland. Mr. Strachan, in his account of Ceylon, 
gives the ſame account of the manners of what the 
natives call the talgoi, or ant- bear. It is not therefore 
to be doubted, but that theſe animals are common to 
the old and new continents. 

Synonymes.--Tamandua minor flaveſcens; Oua- 
tiriouaou. Barrere France AMquin. 163. Tamandua 
five Coati Americana alba. Seb. Muf. i. tab. xxxvil. 
Myrmecophaga roſtro brevi, pedibus anticis didactylis, 
poſticis tetradacty lis. Brifſon guad. 17. Myrmecophaga 
didactyla. M. palmis didactylis, plantis tetradactylis, 
cauda villoſa. Lin. yt. 51. Zocph. Gronov. Ne. I. 
Little ant-eater. Edw. 220. Le Fourmillier, Buffon, 
x. 144. tab. xxx. Schreber, ii. 17. tab. Ixvi. 


Tus CAPE ANT-EATER. 


' THIS hath a long noſe, truncated at the end like 
that of a hog, and the noſtrils reſembling thoſe of that 
animal ; ears fix inches long, thin as parchment, and 
covered with very fine hair; tongue very long and 
lender; the hairs on the head and upper part N 5 
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body and tail very ſhort, and ſo cloſely adhering to the 
ſkin as if they were glued to it; their colonr a dirty 
grey, thoſe on the ſides and belly long and of a reddiſh 
hue, thoſe on the legs ſtill longer, black, and ftrait ; 
the tail thick near the baſe, and tapering to a point ; 
on the fore feet are four toes, on the hind five, all 
armed with ſtrong claws; thoſe behind equal eyen 
the length of the toes ; all are blunted at the end, and 
calculated for burrowing : the length is three feet five 
to the origin of the tail, the tail one foot nine : this 
ſpecies inhabits the Ws Arab of the Cape of 
Good Hope: it lives under ground, feeds on ants like 
the other ſpecies ; but when 1t has found an ants neſt 
it looks carefully around to ſee whether it can feed in 
fafety, then puts out its long tongue to catch its prey. 
It is an object of chace among the Hottentots, and is 
reckoned good food.---Synonyme. Fourmillier d'A- 
frique. Allemand Suppl. vol. 26. tab. xi. | 


ThE PORCUPINE ANT-EATER. 


THIS in length is about a foot; coated on the up- 
per parts with ſpines reſembling thoſe of a porcupine, 
being white tipped with black ; the two colours ſeparated 
by a ring of tawny or dull orange; the ſpines on the 
back and fides are ſomewhat recumbent, over the tail 
perpendicularly erect ; ſnout long, naked, black, and 
tubular, opening very ſmall; tongue lumbriciform ; 
forehead, cheeks, and whole under parts of the body, 


coated with dark brown tiff hair; legs very ſhort, - 


toes ſhort, broad, rounded; claws on the fore feet, five, 


very ſtrong, ſomewhat obtuſe; on the hind feet four, 


of which the two firſt are much longer, and ſharper, 
than the others ; thumb unarmed ; tail very ſhort. It 


mhabits New South Wales, preys on ants, and is 


found about ant-hills. | It is a moſt extraordinary qua- 
druped, connecting in ſome meaſure the two very diſ- 
tant. genera of porcupine and ant-eater. This fingular 

1 | animal 
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animal is deſcribed by Dr. Shaw, in the Naturaliſt's 
Miſcellany. - | | 


TRICHECUS, the WALRUS, of the Order of 
B R UT A. 


when full grown it has two great tuſks in the up- 

jaw, which point downwards; it has grinders on 

each fide in both jaws, which are compoſed of furrow- 

ed bones. The body is oblong ; the lips are doubled; 

and the hind legs are ſtretched backwards, and, as it 

were, bound together, forming a kind of tail fit for 
ſwimming. There are only two ſpecies, as follow: 


Tux ARCTIC WALRUS. 


THIS ts alſo called the morſe, ſea-horſe, and ſea- 
cow ; it has a round head, a ſmall mouth, very thick 
ps, covered above and below with pellucid briſtles as 
thick as a ftraw; {mall fiery eyes, two ſmall orifices in- 
ſtead of ears, and a ſhort neck; its body is thick in the 
middle, tapering towards the tail; its fkin is thick, 
wrinkled, with ſhort browniſh hair thinly diſperſed; it 
has ſhort legs, five toes on each foot, connected by a 
web and a {mall nail on each: the hind feet are very 
broad; each leg is looſely articulated; the hind legs 
are generally extended on a line with the body: the 
tail is very ſhort, and the penis long. The animal is 
about eighteen feet long, and ten or twelve round the 
thickeſt part : their teeth have been ſometimes found 
of the weight of twenty pounds each. 

They inhabit the coaſt of Spitzbergen, Nova Zem- 
bla, Hudſon's Bay, the Gulph of St. Laurence, and 
the Icy Sea; but are not ſeen in the iſlands between 
Kamtichatka and America. They are gregarious, and 

are ſeen in ſome places in herds of a hundred together. 
They are very ſhy, and avoid places much haunted by 


man. They are however very fierce, and, if wounded 
7 i 


1 genus of aquatic animals has no fore teeth; 
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in the water, they attempt to ſink the boat, either by 
riſing under it, or by ſtriking their great teeth into 
its ſides. They roar very loud; and will follow the 
boat till it gets out of fight. Numbers of them are 
often ſeen ping on iſlands of ice: if awakened, they 
fling themſelves with great impetuoſity into the ſea. 
They do not go upon the land till the coaft is clear of 
ice. At particular times they land in amazing num- 
bers. The moment the firſt gets on ſhore, ſo as to lie 
dry, it will not ſtir till another comes and forces it for- 
ward, by beating it with its great teeth; this is ſerved 
in the ſame manner by the next, and ſo on in ſucceſſion 
till the whole have landed. | 

The method of killing them on the Magdalene iſles, 
in the Gulph of St. Laurence, is thus: The hunters 
watch their landing; and, as ſoon as they find a ſuf- 
ficient number for what they call a cut, go on ſhore, 
each armed with a ſpear ſharp on one fide like a knife, 
with which they cut their throats : great care muſt be 
taken not to ſtand in the way of thoſe which attempt 
to get again to ſea, which they do with great agility by 
tumbling headlong ; for they would cruſh any body to 
death by their vaſt weight. They are killed for the 
fake of their oil, one walrus producing about half a 
tun. The knowledge of this chace is of great anti- 
quity ; 'Octher, the Norwegian, about the year 8 90, 
made a report of it to King Alfred, having, as he ſays, 
made the voyage beyond Norway, for the more 
commoditie of fiſhing of horſe-whales, which have in 
their teeth bones of great price and excellencie, where- 
of he brought ſome at his return unto the king.“ In 
fact, it was in the northern world, in early times, the 
ſubſtitute to ivory, being very white and very hard. 
Their ſkins, Octher ſays, were good to cut into cables. 
M. de Buffon ſays, he has ſeen braces for coaches 
made of it, which were both ſtrong and elaſtic. 

They bring one, or at moſt two, young at a time; 
feed on ſea-herbs and fiſh, alſo on ſhells, which they 

dig 
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dig out of the ſand with their teeth; they are ſaid to 


make uſe of their teeth to aſcend rocks or pieces of 
ice, faſtening them to the cracks, and drawing their 
bodies up by that means. Befides mankind, they ſeem 
to have no other enemy than the white bear, with 
whom they have terrible combats; but generally come 
off victorious, by means of their great teeth. _ 

In Captain Cook's Voyages we have the following 
affecting account of their parental attachment to their 
young. On the approach of the boats towards the 
ice, they took their young ones under their fins, and 
attempted to eſcape with them into the ſea. Some, 
whoſe cubs were killed or wounded, and left floating 
upon the ſurface of the water, roſe again, and carried 
them down, ſometimes juſt as our men were on the 
point of taking them into the boat; and could be 
traced bearing them to a conſiderable diſtance through 
the water, which was ſtained with their blood. I hey 
were afterwards obſerved bringing them, at intervals, 
above the ſurface, as if for air, and again plunging 
under it, with a horrid bellowing. The female, in 
particular, whoſe young one had been killed, and taken 
into the boat, became ſo furious, that ſne even ſtruck 
her two tuſks through the bottom of the cutter.“ 

Synonymes.---Roſmarus. Geſner Piſc. 211. Klein 
quad. 92. Walrus, mors, roſmarus. Worm. My/. 
289. Raii ſyn. quad, 191. Sea-horſe, or morſe, Mor- 
ten's Spitzberg, 107, 182. Egede Greenland, 82. Sea- 
cow. Crantz Greenl. i. 125. Schreber, ii. $88, Odo- 
benus. La vache marine. Briſſon quad. 30. Triche- 
cus roſmarus. T. dentibus laniariis ſuperioribus ex- 
ſertis. Lin. Gt. 49. Le morſe. Buffon, xiii. 358. 


tas. liv. 


Tux INDIAN WALRUS. 
THE Indian walrus is diſtinguiſhed by the tuſks 


which extend out of the mouth from the upper jaw 
being placed near each other. It inhabits the ſeas 


lying 
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lying between the Cape of Good Hope and the Phi- 


lippine iſlands. This animal, fo far as can be known, 
reſembles the morſe very much: the head is, how- 
ever, more lengthened and narrower; the noſtrils are 
large, and placed higher; like the former ſpecies, there 
are no tuſks in the under jaw, but thoſe in the upper 
jaw, as has been already obſerved, are placed near each 
other, bent outwards, and reſemble cutting teeth, only 
that they are near ſix inches long; there are four 
grinders on each ſide in the upper jaw, and three in 
the lower; theſe laſt are diſtant from the tuſks, and 


are broader than thoſe of the morſe : the female has 


two teats on the breaſt : the chin has a briſtly beard ; 
the ears are ſhort; the feet broad ; and the legs ſo 
ſhort, that the belly trails on the ground. When full 
grown, the animal 1s fix ells in length; the male being 
rather larger than the female, which has breaſts like a 
woman. It feeds on a green ſea moſs or weed, which 
grows near the ſhore. The figure, manners, and hiſ- 
tory, of this animal, are very imperfectly known; but 
it is ſaid its fleſh is good food, and eats like beef, 

Synonymes.---Le Dugon. Buffon, xiii. 374. tab. vi. 
Schreber, ii. 93. 


PHOCA, the SEAL, of the Order of FER A. 


HIS genus hath fix parallel fore- teeth in the upper 

jaw, the outermoſt being larger; and four blunt, 
parallel, diſtin, equal, fore-teeth in the-under-jaw. 
There are two canine teeth in each jaw, and five pal- 
mated toes on each foot : its body 1s thick at the 
ſhoulders, and tapers towards the tail. This genus 
contains eighteen ſpecies. _ | 


Tue COMMON SEAL 
HAS large black eyes; large whiſkers; oblong 
noſtrils; and a flat head and noſe: its tongue is forked 
i the end. It has fix cutting teeth in the upper jaw, 
four in the lower; no external ears; a ſhort tail. Its 
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body is covered with thick ſhort hair; and its toes are 
furniſhed with ſtrong ſharp claws. Its uſual length is 
from five to ſix feet. | 

It inhabits moſt quarters of the globe, but in greateſt 
multitudes towards the north and the ſouth; they 
{ſwarm near the Arctic circle, and the lower parts of 
South America, in both oceans; near the ſouthern end 
of Terra del Fuego; and even among the floating ice 
as low as ſouth lat. 60. 21. They are allo found in 
the Caſpian ſea, in the lake Aral, and lakes Baikal and 
Oron, which are freſh waters. They are leſs than 
thoſe which frequent ſalt waters; but ſo fat that they 
ſeem almoſt ſhapeleſs. In lake Baikal ſome are co- 
vered with filvery hairs; others are yellowiſh, and 
| Have a large dark-coloured mark on the hind part of 
the back, covering almoſt a third of the body. 

They are found in the Caſpian fea, in moſt amazing 
multitudes; they vary infinitely in their colours: ſome 
are wholly white; others wholly black; others of a 
yellowiſh white; others mouſe- coloured; and others 
again ſpotted like a leopard: they creep out of the 
fea on the ſhores, and are killed as faſt as they come; 
and are followed by a vaſt ſucceſſion of others, who 
undergo the ſame fate. It is ſingular that the ſeals of 
the Caſpian are very tenacious of life; it is well known 
that the ſmalleſt blow on the noſe kills thoſe of Eu- 

. At approach of winter they go up the Jaik, 
and are killed in great numbers on the ice: they are 
ſought for their ſkins and the oil: numbers are de- 
ſtroyed by the wolves and jackals; for which reaſon 
the ſeal-hunters watch moſt carefully the haunts of the 
ſeals in order to drive away their enemies. The ſea- 
ſons for hunting the ſeals are ſpring and autumn. 

Seals bring two young at a time, which for ſome 
ſhort {pace are white and woolly ; they bring forth-in 
autumn, and ſuckle their young in caverns, or in rocks, 
till they are fix or ſeven weeks old, when they take to 
the ſca: they cannot continue long under water, and 
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ate therefore very frequently obliged to riſe to take 


breath, and often float on the waves. In ſummer, 


they ſleep on rocks, or on ſand- banks: if ſurprized, 
they precipitate into the ſea ; or, if at any diſtance, they 
ſcramble along, and fling up the ſand and gravel with 
great force with their hind feet, making a piteous 
moaning : if overtaken, they will make a vigorous de- 
fence with their feet and teeth: a flight blow on the 
noſe kills them, otherwiſe they will bear numbers of 
wounds. It does not appear that the Caſpian ſeal- 
hunters are acquainted with the methad. | 
They ſwim with vaſt ftrength and ſwiftneſs; frolic 
greatly in their element, and will ſport without fear 
about ſhips and boats; which may have given riſe ta 
the fable of Sea-nymphs and Syrens. Their docility 
is very great, and their nature gentle: there is an in- 


ſtance of one which was ſo far tamed as to anſwer to 
the call of its keeper, crawl out of its tub at command, 


ſtretch at full length, and return into the water when 
directed; and extend its neck to kiſs its maſter as 
often and as long as required. I hey never go any 
great diſtance from land: feed on all ſorts of fiſh : 
are themſelves good food, and often eaten by voyagers: 
they are killed for the fake of the oil made from their 
fat; a young ſeal will yield eight gallons : their ſkins 


are very uſeful in making waiſteoats, covers for trunks, 


and other conveniences : thoſe of the lake Baikal are 


ſold to the Chineſe, who dye, and fell them to the 
Mongals to face their fur-coats: they are the wealth 
of the Greenlanders, ſupplying them with every ne- 
ceſlary of life. Þ | 

Synonymes.---$wn. Arift. hiſt. An. lib. vi. c. 12. 
Oppian Halieut. v. 376. Vitulus oceani. Rondbletii, 
453, 458. Le veau marin, ou loup de mer. Belon 
Poiſſons, 25. Phoca. Geſner Piſc. 830. Worm. Mus. 
289. Klein quad. 93. Briſſon quad. 162. Seal, ſeoile, 
or ſea-calf ; phoca, five vitulus marinus. Raii ſyn. 


fuad. 189. Phil. Tran. abridg. val. xlvii. 120. tab. vi. 
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fg. 3. Kaſſigiak. Crantz hift. Greenl. i. 123. Phoca 
vitulina. Ph. capite lævi inauriculato. Lin. ft. 56. 
Sial. Faun ſuec. No. 4. Le phoque. Buffon, xiii. 333. 
tab. xlv. Schreber, cxxxiv. Seal. Br. Zool. i. 7 1. Br. 
Zool. illuſtr. xlviii. > 


Tae PIED SEAL. 


IN this ſpecies the noſe is taper and elongated ; the 
fore feet furniſhed with five toes, incloſed in a mem. 
brane, but very diſtinct; the claws long and ftrait : 
the hind feet very broad; five diſtinct toes, with the 
claws juſt extending to. the margin of the membrane, 
which expands into the form of a creſcent. One of 
theſe was taken near the city of Cheſter, in May 1766. 
On the firſt capture its ſkin was naked, 'hke that of a 
porpoiſe ; and only the head, and a ſmall ſpot beneath 
each leg, was hairy. Before it died the hair began to 
grow on other parts: the fore part of the head was 
black, hind part of the head and throat white ; beneath 
each fore leg was a ſpot of the fame colour; the hind 
feet of a dirty white; the reſt of the animal of an in- 
tenſe blacx. They vary in the diſpoſition of the co- 
lours; that deſcribed by M. de Buffon had only the 
belly white. Theſe ſpecies, according to that writer, 
frequent the coaſt of the Adriatic: the length of that 
deſcribed by M. de Buffon was ſeven feet and a half; 
that taken at Cheſter was very much leſs, and proba- 
bly a young one. Synonymes.--- Br. Zool. i. p. 122. 
Le phoque a ventre blanc. Buffen, Supplem. vi. 310. 
tab. xliv. 


Tur MEDITERRANEAN SEAL. 


THIS hath a ſmall head; neck longer than that of 
the common ſeal ; orifices of the ears not larger than a 
pea: hair ſhort and rude : colour duſky, ſpotted with 
aſn- colour: above the navel a tawny ſpot: the toes on 
the fore feet furniſhed with nails: the hind feet pinni- 


form, and without nails, When the animal is placed 
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on its back, the ſkin of the neck folds like a monk's 


hood. Its length is eight feet ſeven inches : the greateſt 


circumference above five feet. It inhabits the Medi- 
terranean Sea, but as yet not diſcovered in the ocean. 
The common or oceanic ſpecies 1s probably an in- 
habitant of the ſame ſea, for the ſpecies deſcribed by 
Ariſtotle is of. that kind ; he minutely deſcribes the 
feet, and attributes to the hind as well as the fore 
feet five toes, every one furniſhed with nails: that 
ſpecies therefore is the Phoca of the antients. 

Synonymes.---Vitulus Maris Mediterranei. Ronde. 
Phoca Monachus, capite inauriculato, dentibus incis ; 
utriuſque maxillæ quatuor, palmis indiviſis plantis ex 
unguiculatis. Herman. 


Tur LONG-NECKED SEAL. 
THIS ſpecies hath a ſlender body: the length 


from the noſe to the fore legs is as great as from the 
fore legs to the tail : there are no claws on the fore 
feet, which reſemble fins. A good ſpecimen of this 
was preſerved in the muſeum of the Royal Society. 
Doctor Parſons has given a figure of it in the 48th 
vol. of Philoſ. Tranſ. tab. vi. but we are left unin- 
formed as to the country it inhabits. 


TE FALKLAND-ISLAND SEAL. 


THIS ſpecies is in length about four feet: hair 
ſhort, cinereous tipped with dirty white. Noſe ſhort, 
beſet with ſtrong black briſtles : ſhort, narrow, pointed 
auricles, The upper cutting teeth ſulcated tranverſely ; 
the lower in an oppoſite direction: on each fide of the 
canine teeth, a ſmaller or ſecondary one : the grinders 
are conoid, with a ſmall proceſs on one fide near the 
baſe. It has no claws on the fore feet; but beneath 
the ſkin are evident marks of the bones of five toes ; 
the ſkin extends far beyond their ends. On the toes 
of the hind legs are four long and ſtrait claws ; 3 
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5565 NATURAL HISTORY 
the ſkin ftretches far beyond, which gives them a 
SG. * 
Ibis ſpecies probably inhabits the ſeas about Juan 
Fernandez; for Don Ulloa informs us of one kind, 
which is not above a yard long. The ſmall ſeals alſo 
inhabit from the Falkland iflands round Cape Horn, 
even as far as New Zealand; and are feen farther from 
ſhore than any other kind. I hey are very ſportive, 


dipping up and down like porpoiſes, and go on in a 
progreſſive courſe like thoſe fiſh. When they ſleep, 


one fin generally appears above the water. They per- 


haps extend as far as the Society Iſlands, at leaſt the 
natives have a name for the ſeal, which they call 


TRE FORTOISE-HEADED SEAL. 
THIS hath a head like that of a tortoiſe : neck 
fenderer than the head or body: feet like thoſe of the 
common ſeal. We are indebted to Doctor Parſons for 
the account of this ſpecies, who ſays it is found on the 
ſhores of many parts of Europe. 


TRE RUBBON SEAL | 
HAS very ſhort fine gloſſy briſtly hair, of an uni- 
form colour, almoſt black ; marked along the fides, 
and towards the head and tail, with a ſtripe of a pale 
yellow colour, exactly reſembling a rubbon laid on it 
by art; words cannot ſufficiently convey the idea; it 


Vas communicated by Doctor Pallas, who received it 


from one of the remoteſt Kuril iflands. Its fize is un- 
known, for Doctor Pallas received only the middle 
part, which had been cut out of a very large fkin, fo 

that no particular deſeription can be given of it. 
Other obſcure ſpecies in thoſe ſeas, are, 1. A middle- 


red fea), elegantly ſpeckled in all parts: 2. One with 


brown ſpots, ſcareer than the reſt: 3. A black ſpecies, 
with a peculiar conformation of the hind legs. 


TRE 
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Taz LEPORINE SEAL. | 
THE fur of this ſpecies is as ſoft as that of a hare, 


upright and interwoven ; of a dirty white colour: 
whiſkers long and thick, ſo that the animal appears 
bearded: the head is long ; the upper lip thick : four 
cutting teeth above ; the ſame below : nails on the 
fore and hind feet. Its uſual length is fix feet and a 
half; its greateſt circumference five feet two. It in- 
habits the White Sea during ſummer ; aſcends and de- 
ſcends the rivers in queſt of prey; is found alſo off 
Ireland, and from Spitſbergen to the Tchutkinoſs. 
Synonyme.---Phoca Leporina. Lepechin, act. acad. 
Petrop. pars i. 264. tab. viii. ix. | 


Tars GREAT SEAL. 


THIS reſembles very much the common, but 
grows to the length of twelve feet : one deſcribed in 
the Phil. Tranſ. was ſeven feet. and a half long, yet fo 
young as ſcarcely to have any teeth; the common ſeal 
is at full growth when it has attained the length of fix. 
It inhabits the coaſt of Scotland, and the ſouth of Green- 
land. The ſkin is thick, and is uſed by the Greenland- 
ers to cut out thongs for their ſeal fiſhery. Perhaps 
it is the ſame with the great Kamtſchatkan ſeal, called 
by the Ruſſians, Lachtach, weighing 800lb. whoſe 
cubs are black. One of that fize was killed in the 
north of Scotland. Synonymes.---Sea-calf, Phil. 
Tranſ. ix. 74. tab. v. Le grand phoque. Buffon, xiii. 
345. Uttuk ? Crantz Green, i. 125. Schrever Cab. 
bad ; | 


A 


THE ROUGH SEAL. 

THIS hath rough briſtly hair, intermixed like that 
of a hog ; and of a pale brown colour. It inhabits 
Greenland: the natives make garments of its ſkin, 
turning the hairy fide inmoſt. Perhaps what our 
Newfoundland ſeal-hunters call Square Phipper; whoſe 

| | coat, 
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coat, they ſay, is like that of a water-dog, and weighs 


' 5oolb. Synonyme.---Neitſek. Crantz Greenl. i. 124. 
Scbreber, clxxxv1. | 


Tas PORCINE SEAL. 


IHE porcine ſeal agrees in general form with the 
urſine, but the noſe is longer, and reſembles a hog's 
ſnout ; it has alſo the veſtiges of ears: the feet have 
five diſtinct toes, covered with a common membrane. 
It inhabits the coaſt of Chili, but is a rare ſpecies. 
Synonyme. -Phoca porcina. Molina Chili. 260, 


True EARED SEAL, 


WITH a conoid head; noſe rather pointed ; ears 
an inch long, very narrow and pointed; ' whiſkers very 
long and white; fore feet pinniform ; there are neither 
toes nor tails apparent, but are terminated membrane- 
ouſly : in the hind feet the toes are apparent, and each 
furniſhed with its nail; the membrane extends beyond, 
and then divides into five narrow diviſions, correſpon- 
dent to each toe ; the tail a little more than. an inch 
long : the whole body 1s covered with long hair of a 
whitiſh or cream-colour : the length from noſe to tail 
is rather more than two feet. It inhabits the ſtreights 
of Magellan. | 


Tur HOODED SEAL. 


THIS hath a ſtrong folded ſkin on the forehead, 
which it can fling over its eyes and noſe, to defend 
them againſt ſtones and ſand in ſtormy weather: its 
hair is white, with a thick coat of black wool under, 
which makes it-appear of a fine grey. It inhabits only 


tte ſouth of Greenland, and Newfoundland: in the 


the laſt it is called the hooded ſeal : the hunters fay 
they cannot kill it till they remove the integument on 
the head. Synonymes.---Clap-myſs. Eagede Green!, 
$4. Neitſerſoak. Crantz Greenl. i. 14. 


Tux 


FEET 
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Tux HARP SEAL 
WITH a pointed head and thick body, of a whitiſn 
grey colour, marked on the ſides with two black cre- 


cents, the horns pointing upward towards each other; 
but it does not attain this mark till the fifth year; til 


that period it changes its colour annually, and is diſtin- 


guiſhed by the Greenlanders by different names each 
year. It inhabits Greenland and Newfoundland, Ice- 
land, the White Sea, and Frozen Ocean, and paſſes 
through the Aſiatic ſtrait, as low as Kamtſchatka; it 
is the moſt valuable kind, the ſkin being the thickeſt 
and beſt, and its produce of oil the greateſt ; it grows 
to the length of nine feet. Our fiſhers call this the 


harp or heart ſeal, and ſtyle the marks on its fides the 


ſaddle. There is a blackiſh variety, which they ſay is 


a young harp, called bed/emer. 


Synonyme.---Black-fided ſeal. Egede Greenl. plats 
uw. Attarſoak. Crantz Greenl. i. 124. Schreber, Cab. 
1. 39. Phoca oceamica. Krylatca. Ruſſ. Lepechin act. 
acad. Petrop. pars i. 259. tab. vi. vii. 


Tun LITT LH SEAL: 

THIS ſpecies hath the four middle cutting teeth of 
the upper jaw bifurcated, the two middle of the lower 
jaw ſlightly trifurcated ; a rudiment of an ear; the 
webs of the feet extending far beyond the toes and 
nails: the hair ſoft, ſmooth, and longer than in the 
common ſeal; its colour is duſky on the head and 
back, beneath browniſh ; its length two feet four in- 
ches. Our ſeal-hunters affirm, that they often obſerve, 
on the coaſt of Newfoundland, a ſmall Tpecies, not ex- 
ceeding two feet or two feet and ahalf in length. Capt. 
Abraham Dixon ſays, that he ſaw off the coaft of North 
America, in his voyages of 1785 to 1788, multitudes 
of ſmall ſeals, not exceeding a foot in length; they 
were perpetually dipping and riſing again, but were fo 
active that he never could procure a ſpecimen. _ 
Vor. III. No. 47. 4 C Synonyme. 
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co NATURAL HISTORY 
Synonyme.---Le petit phoque. Buffon, iii. 341, tab, 
Iii. Schreber, cxxxv. 


Tax URSINE SEAL, ox SEA BEAR. 


THE urſine ſeal, commonly called the ſea bear, 
leads, during the three ſummer months, a moſt indo- 
lent life : they arrive at the iſlands vaſtly fat, but du- 
ring the above time they are ſcarcely ever in motion: 
they confine themſelves for whole weeks to one ſpot, 
ſleep a great part of the time; eat nothing; and, ex- 
cept the employment the females have in ſuckling their 
young, they are totally inactive: they live in families, 
each male has from eight to fifty females, whom he 
guards with the jealouſy of an eaſtern monarch; and, 
though they lie by thouſands on the ſhores, each fa- 
mily keeps itfelf ſeparate from the reſt; and ſometimes, 
with the young and unmarried ones, amount to a hun- 
dred and twenty. The old animals, which are deſ- 
titute of females, or deſerted by them, live apart, and 
are exceſſively ſplenetic, peeviſh, and quarrelſome: they 
are very fierce, and ſo attached to their old haunts, that 
would die ſooner than quit them: they are monſtrouſſy 
fat, and have a moſt hircine ſmell. If another ap- 
proaches their ſtation, they are rouſed from their in- 
dolence, and inſtantly ſnap at it, and a battle enſues; 
in the courſe of the conflict they perhaps intrude on 
the ſeat of another; this gives new cauſe of offence, 
ſo in the end the diſcord becomes univerſal, and 18 
ſpread along the whole ſhore. 

The other males are alſo very iraſcible ; the cauſes 
of their diſputes are generalty theſe : the firſt and moſt 
terrible is, when an attempt is made by another to ſe- 
duce one of their miſtreſſes, or a young female of the 
family. This inſult produces a combat, and the con- 
queror is immediately followed by the whole ſeraglio, 
who are ſure to deſert the unhappy wretch who is van- 
quiſhed. The ſecond reaſon of a quarrel is, when one 
invades the ſeat of another. The third ariſes _ 
, tnew 


1 
y 


their interfering in the diſputes of others. Theſe 
battles are very violent. The wounds they give and 
receive are very deep, and reſemble the cuts of a 


| ſabre. At the end of a fight they fling themſelves into 


the ſea, to waſh away the blood. 
The males are very fond of their young, but very 
tyrannical towards the females; if any body attempts 


to take one of their cubs, the male ſtands on the de- 


fenfive, while the female makes off with the young in 
her mouth ; ſhould ſhe drop it, he inſtantly quits the 
enemy, falls on her, and beats her againſt the ſtones 


till he leaves her for dead. As ſoon as ſhe recovers, 


ſhe comes in the moſt ſuppliant manner to the male, 
crawls to his feet, and waſhes them with her tears; he 
in the mean time ſtalks about in the moſt inſultin 

manner ; but, in caſe the young one 1s carried off, he 
melts into the deepeſt affliction, and ſhews every fign 


of deep concern : the female brings but one at a time, 


never more than two. 

They ſwim very ſwiftly, at the rate of ſeven miles 
an hour: they can continue a long time under water: 
they are very tenacious of life, and will live for a fort- 
night after receiving ſuch wounds as would immediate- 
ly deſtroy any other animal: the male is vaſtly ſupe- 
rior in ſize to the female: the body of each is of a 
conic form, very thick before, and tapers to the tail : 
the length of a large male 1s eight feet, circumference 
five; near the tail twenty inches; weight eight hun- 
dred pounds: the noſe profects like that of a pug dog, 
but the head riſes ſuddenly ; the noſtrils are oval, divi- 
ded by a ſeptum ; the lips are thick; the inſides are 
red and ſerrated; the whiſkers long and white : the 


teeth, in all thirty-ſix, lock into each other when the 


mouth is clofed :. the tongue is bifid ; the eyes large 
and prominent; the iris black; the pupil ſmaragdine: 
the eyes may be covered at pleaſure with a fleſhy mem- 
brane: the ears are ſmall, ſharp pointed, hairy without, 
ſmooth and poliſhed within. 
4 C2 The 
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The length of the fore legs is twenty-four inches, 
like thoſe of other quadrupeds, not immerſed in the 
body like thoſe of ſeals: the feet are formed with 
toes, as thoſe of other animals, but are covered with a 
naked ſkin, having only the rudiments of nails on five 
latent toes: the hind legs are twenty-two inches long, 
fixed to the body like thoſe of ſeals, but capable of 
being brought forward; ſo that the animal can uſe 
them to ſcratch its head : theſe feet are divided, each 
into five toes, connected with a great web, a foot broad; 
the tail is only two inches long. 

The hair is long and rough, with a ſoft down of a 
bay colour beneath: the hair on the neck of the old 
males ſtands erect: the general colour of theſe animals 
is black, but the hair of the old ones is tipt with grey: 
the females are cinereous : the ſkins of the young ones 
cut out of their dams are very uſeful for clothing, and 
coſt about three ſhillings and four-pence each; the 
ſkin of an old one four ſhillings : the fat and fleſh of 
the old males is very nauſeous, but that of the fe- 
males reſembles lamb: the young ones, roaſted, are as 
good as ſucking pigs. 

Synonymes.---Urſus marinus. Steller. Nov. Com, 
Petrep. ii. 331. tab. xv. Sea cat. Hiſt. Kamiſthatka, 
123. Muller's Exped. co. Phoca urfina. Ph. capite 
auriculato. Lin. ft. 55. L' Ours marin. Briſſon quad, 
166. Schreber, cxxxii. 


Taz BOTTLE-NOSED SEAL. 


THE ſnout of the male projects five or ſix inches 
below the lower jaw : the upper part conſiſts of a looſe 
wrinkled ſkin, which this animal, when angry, has the 
power of blowing up, ſo as to give the — an arched 
appearance: the feet are ſhort and duſky, with five 
toes on each furniſhed with nails : the hind feet have 
the appearance of great laciniated fins. It has large 
eyes, great whiſkers, ſhort dun hair on the body, that 
on the neck is a little longer: the ſkin is very _ | 

n 
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An old male will meaſure twenty feet in length, and 
fifteen in circumference. = | 

The female has a blunt noſe, tuberous at the top 
wide noſtrils; a mouth breaking very little into the 
| jaws; conic teeth, eyes oblique and ſmall, fore legs 

twenty inches long, and toes with flat oblong nails ; 
its hind parts are divided into two great forked fins, 
without any tail; the whole body is covered with ſhort 
ruſt-coloured hair : the length from the noſe to the 
end of the fins is four yards, its greateſt circumference 
two and a half. They inhabit the ſeas about New 
Zealand, Juan Fernandez, Falkland Iſlands, from S. 
lat. 54. deg. 40 min. They are ſeen in great numbers, 
in June and July, the breeding-ſeaſon, on the iſland 
of Juan Fernandez, which they reſort to for the pur- 
poſe of ſuckling their young on ſhore, and continue 
there till September: they bring two at a time: the 
female, during that ſeaſon, is very fierce; one of Lord 
Anſon's failors was killed by the enraged dam of a 
whelp, which he had robbed her of: the male ſhews 
little attachment to its young, but the female is exceſ- 
fively fond of it; the former will ſuffer it to be killed 
before his face without ſhewing any reſentment. To- 
wards evening, both male and female ſwim a little wa 
to ſea, the laſt with the young on its back, which the 
male will puſh off, as if to teach it to ſwim. 

They arrive on the breeding-iſlands very fat and full 
of blood; when they are in motion, they ſeem like a 
great ſkin full of oil, from the tremulous movement 
of the blubber, which has been found to be a- foot 1 
thick. The Spaniards very properly call theſe, urigne Þ 
lobos de aceyte, or oil-wolves, from their looking like a 
kin full of oil, from the motion of the vaſt quantity 
of fat or blubber, of which their bodies conſiſt. One 
has been known to yield a butt of oil, and ſo full of 
blood, that what has run out of a fingle animal has fil- 
led two hogſheads. The fleſh is eatable ; Lord An- 
| bon's people ate it under the denomination of beef, to 
diſtinguiſh 
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diſtinguiſn it from that of ſeal, which they called lamb, 
The old animals have a tremendous appearance, yet 
are exceſſively timid, except at the breeding- ſeaſon, 
when they ſeem to loſe their apprehenſions, and are 
leſs diſturbed at the fight of man. At other times 
they hurry into the water, or, if awakened out of 
their ſleep, by a loud noiſe, or blows, fall into vaſt 
confuſion, tumble down, and tremble in every part, 
through fear. | 
Theſe animal affociate in families, like the former, 
but not in ſuch great numbers; the males ſhew equal 
jealouſy about their miſtreſſes, and have bloody combats 
on their accounts; oft-times there is one of ſuperior 
courage to the reſt, and procures by dint of valour a 
greater number of females than the others. They are 
of a very lethargic nature, fond of wallowing in miry 
places, and will lie like ſwine on one another ; they 
unt like thofe animals, and will ſometimes ſnort like 
horſes in full vigour: they are very inactive on land; 
to prevent ſurprize, each herd places a centinel, who 
gives certain ſignals at appearance of danger : during 
the breeding: ſeaſon, they abſtain from food, and be- 
fore that is elapſed become very lean; at other times 
they feed on fiſn and the ſmaller ſeals. 
Synonymes.---Sea lion. Dampier' s voy. 1. go. iv. 
15. Ropers's voy. 136. Anſon's voy. 122. Phoca leo- 
nina. Ph. capite antice criſtato. Lin. ſyſt. 55. Le 
lion marin. Briſſon quad. 167. Buffon, xiii. 35 1. Schre- 
ber, exxxiii. Le lame. Phoca elephantina, Malina 
Chili. 261. | | | 


Tux LEONINE SEAL, ox SEA LION, 


HAS a ſhort noſe turning a little up, a great head, 
large eyes, long and thick whiſkers, ſtrong enough for 
pick-tooths: on the neck and ſhoulders of the male 
there is a great mane of coarſe long waving hair, not 
unlike the ſhaggy appearance of a lion: the reſt of the 
body is covered with a very ſhort, ſmooth, and gloſſy, 


coat 


ö 
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coat of a deep brown colour : thoſe of Kamtſchatka 


are reddiſh, the females tawny ; the fore feet are like 
thoſe of the urſine ſeal, without the leaſt external ap- 
pearance of toes; the hind feet are very broad, fur- 
niſhed with very ſmall nails ; the tail 1s very ſhort; 
the hind parts are vaſtly large, ſwelling out with the 
vaſt quantity of fat. The old males are from twelve 
to fourteen feet long, of great circumference about the 
ſhoulders; they weigh from twelve to fifteen hundred 
pounds : the females are from fix to eight feet in length, 
more ſlender made than the males, and quite ſmooth :- 
they inhabit in vaſt numbers Pinguin and Seal iſlands, 
near Cape Deſire, on the coaſt of Patagonia; are found 
within the ſtraits of Magellan, and on Falkland Ifles; 
they have not yet been diſcovered in any other part of 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, or in any other place nearer 
than the ſea between Kamtſchatka and America : the 
inhabitants of Chili call them hape lame, or the ſeal 
with a mane : they live in families ſeparate from the 
urſine and other ſeals ; theſe poſſeſs the beach neareſt 
to the ſea; they have much of the lethargic nature of 


the former, and, like them, are polygamous; they have 


from two to thirty females apiece ; they have a fierce 
look; the old ones ſnort and roar like enraged bulls; 
but, on the approach of mankind, fly with great preci- 
pitation ; the females make a noiſe like calves ; the 
young bleat like lambs : the old males lie apart, and 
— fome large ſtone, which no other dare approach; 
if they do, a dreadful combat enſues, and the marks of 
their rage appear in the deep gaſhes on various parts 
of their bodies. The males frequently go into the 
water, take a large circuit, land, and careſs their females 
with great affection; put ſnout to ſnout as if they 
were kiſſing one another: the females, on ſeeing their 
male deſtroyed, will ſometimes attempt to carry away 
2 cub in their mouth, but oftener deſert them through 


fear. The food of theſe animals is the ſmaller ſeals, 


pinguins, and fiſh; but while they are aſhore they 
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keep, in the breeding-time, a faſt of three or four 
months; but, to keep their ſtomachs diſtended, will 
ſwallow a number of large ſtones, each as big as two 
fiſts.---Synonymes. Beſtia marina. Kurillis, Kamt- 
ſchaaalis et Ruffis, Kurillico nomine ſiwutſcha dicta. 
Nov. Com. Petrop. ii. 360. Phora leonina. Molina 
Chili. 262. Sea lion. Cook's voy. ii. 203. Forſter's 
V9y. M. $13. Pernetti's voy. 240. tab. xvi. 


Taz URIGNE SEAL, ox SEA WOLF, 


WIT the body very thick at the ſhoulders, gra- 
dually leſſening to the hind legs; head like a dog, with 
the ears cloſe cut; noſe ſhort and blunt; upper lip cu- 
nilineated; fix cutting teeth above, four below ; the 
fore foot has four toes incloſed in a membranous 
ſheath, ſo as to reſemble fins; the hind feet are hid in 
a continuation of the ſkin of the back, and have five 
toes of unequal length, like thoſe of the human hand ; 
tail three inches long ; the ſkin is covered with two 
ſorts of hairs, one like that of an ox, the other more 
hard ; the colours various ; length from three to eight 
feet. Theſe are the ſea wolves which navigators ſpeak 
of off the iſland of Lobos, near the river Plata: they 
appear in vaſt multitudes, meet the ſhips, and will 
even hang by their fides with their paws, and ſeem to 
ſtare at and admire the crew; then drop off and re- 
turn to their haunts : they ſwim with incredible ſwitt- 
neſs. The natives of Chili kill them for the ſkins, 
and for the oil.---Synonyme. L'urigne. Phoca lupi- 


na. Molina Chili. 255. 
| THe MANAT ' 


HIS genus has fin-like fore legs, the hind parts 
ending in a tail horizontally flat. It contains fix 
ſpecies, as follows: | 


Taz 
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Tas WHALE-TAILED MAN ATI. 


THIS animal, in nature, ſo nearly approaches the 


cetaceous tribe, that, were it not in conformity to the 
ſyſtematic writers, we might have left it and ſome 
others to come along with the fiſhes in a ſubſequent 
volume. It ſcarcely deſerves the name of a biped, 
much leſs that of a quadruped. What are called its 
fore feet are little more than pectoral fins; they ſerve 
only for ſwimming, and are never uſed for walking; 
for it never goes aſhore like the walrus and ſeal. It 


brings forth in the water, and, like the whale, ſuckles 


its young in that element: like the whale it has no 
voice, and, like . that animal, has a horizontal broad 
tail, without even the rudiments of hind feet. It in- 


habits the ſeas about Bering's and the other Aleutian. 
iſlands, which intervene between Kamtſchatka and A- 


merica, but never appears off Kamtſchatka, unleſs 


blown aſhore by a tempeſt. It is probably the ſame 
ſpecies which is found above Mindanao, but is certainly 


that which inhabits near Rodriguez, vulgarly called 
Diego Reys, an iſland to the eaſt of Mauritius, or 
the Iſle of France, near which it is likewiſe found. It 
is likely that this ſpecies extends to New Holland, 
where Dampier ſays he has ſeen it. 

They live perpetually in the water, and frequent the 
edges of the ſhores ; and, in calm weather ſwim in 
great droves near the mouths of rivers, in the time of 
flood they come ſo near the land that a perſon may 
ſtroke them with his hand; if hurt, they ſwim out to 
ſea, but preſently return again: they live in families, 
one near another; each conſiſts of a male, a female, a 
half-grown young one, and a very ſmall one: the fe- 
males oblige, the young to ſwim before them, while the 
other old ones ſurround, and, as it were, guard them on 
all ſides. The affection between the male and female 
is very great, for, if ſhe is attacked, he will defend her 
to the utmoſt, and, if ſhe 1s killed, will follow her 
Vol. III. No. 48. 4 D corpie 
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corpſe to the very ſhore, and ſwim for ſome days near 
the place it has been landed at. They copulate in the 
ſpring, in the ſame manner as the human kind, eſpecial- 
Th calm weather, towards the evening : the — 
ims gently about, the male purſues, till, tired with 
wantoning, ſhe flings herſelf on her back, and admits 
his embraces. The leonine and urſine ſeals copulate 
in the ſame manner, only, after ſporting in the ſea for 
ſome time, they come on ſhore for that purpoſe. Stel- 
ler think they go wth young above a year; it is cer- 
tain that they brug Hut one young at a time, which 
they ſuckle ty tr (cats placed between the breaſts. 
They are vaſtly voracious and gluttonous, and feed 
not only on the fuci that grow in the ſea, but ſuch as 
are flung on the of the ſhore. When they are 
filled, they fall afleep on their backs. During ther 
meals, they are ſo intent on their food, that any one 
may go among them and chuſe which he likes beſt, 
Their back and their fides are generally above water, 
and, as their ſkin is filled with a ſpecies of louſe pecu- 
lar to them, numbers of gulls are continually perching 
on their backs and picking out the inſets. They con- 
tinue in the Kamtſchatkan and American ſeas the 
whole year, but in winter are very lean, fo that we can 
count their ribs: they are taken by harpoons faſtened 
to a ftrong cord, and after they are ftruck it requires 
the united force of thirty men to draw them on ſhore. 
Sometimes, when they are transfixed, they will lay 
hold of the rocks with their paws, and ftick ſo faſt as 
to leave the ſkin behind before they can be forced off. 
When a manati is ſtruck, its companions ſwim to its 
aſſiſtance; ſome will attempt to overturn the boat, by 
getting under it; others will preſs down the rope, in 
order to break it; and others will ſtrike at the harpoon 
with their tails, with a view of getting it out, which 
they often ſucceed in. They have not any voice, but 
make a noiſe by hard breathing, like the ſnorting of 
® horſe. 
Þ They 
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They are of an enormous ſize; ſome are twenty- 
eight feet long, and weigh eight thouſand pounds; but, 
if the mindanao ſpecies is the ſame with this, it de- 
creaſes greatly in ſize as it advances ſouthward, for 
the largeſt which Dampier ſaw there weighed only fix 


hundred pounds: the head, in proportion to the bulk 
of the animal, is ſmall, oblong, and almoſt ſquare; the 


noſtrils are filled with ſhort briftles ; the gape, or riclus, 
is ſmall; the lips are double ; near the jun&ion of the 


two jaws the mouth is full of white tubular briſtles, 


which ſerve the fame uſe as the laminæ in whales, to 
prevent the food running out with the water ; the lips 


are alſo full of briſtles, which ſerve inſtead of teeth to 


cut the ſtrong roots of the ſea plants, which floating 
aſhore are a ſign of the vicinity of theſe animals. In 
the mouth are no teeth, only two flat white bones, 
one in each jaw ; one above, another below, with un- 
dulated ſurfaces, which ſerve-inftead of grinders: the 
eyes are extremely ſmall, not larger than thoſe of a 
ſheep; the iris black; it is deftitute of ears, having 
only two orifices, ſo minute that a quill will ſcarcely 
enter them; the tongue is pointed and ſmall; the 
neck is thick, and its junction with the head ſcarcely 


diſtinguiſnable, and the laſt always hangs down: the 


circumference of the body near the ſhoulders is twelve 
feet, about the belly ty nty, near the tail only four 
feet eight ; the head thirty-one inches; the neck near 
ſeven feet; and from theſe meaſurements may be col- 
lected the deformity of this animal. Near the ſhoul- 
ders are two feet, or rather fins, which are only two 
feet two inches long, and have neither toes nor nails, 
beneath are concave, and covered with hard briftles ; 
the tail is thick, ſtrong, and horizontal, ending in a 
ſtiff black fin, and like the ſubſtance of a whalebone, 
and much ſplit in the fore part, and flightly forked ; 
but both ends are of equal lengths, hke that of a 
whale. The ſkin is very thick, black, and full of ine- 
qualities, like the bark of oak, and ſo hard as ſcarcely 
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to be cut with an ax, and has no hair on it; beneath 
the ſkin is a thick blubber, which taſtes like oil of al- 
monds : the fleſh is coarſer than beef, and will not 
ſoon putrefy : the young ones taſte like veal : the 
ſkin 1s uſed for ſhoes, and for covering the fides of 
boats. The Ruſſians call this animal morſcaia korowa, 
or ſea- cow; and kapuſtnik, or eater of herbs: 

' Synonymes.---Manati. Ruſſoram. morſkuia koro- 
wa. Steller in Nov. Com. Petrop. ii. 294. Schreber, ii. 
956. Hiſt. Kamiſchatka 132. Buffon, Supplem. vi. 399, 
Trichecus borealis. Gm. Lin. i. 61. 8. 


Tues ROUND-TAILED MANATI. 


THE round-tailed manati has thick lips, eyes as 
minute as a pea, and two very ſmall orifices for ears; 
its neck is ſhort, and thicker than its head; it is 
thickeſt at the ſhoulders, and tapers gradually to the 
tail, which is quite round, lies horizontally, is thickeſt 
in the middle, growing thinner to the edges. The 
feet are placed at the ſhoulders, beneath the ſkin there 
are bones for five complete toes; near the bale of cach 
foot, in the female, is a ſmall teat: the ſkin is very 
thick and hard, having ſome few hairs ſcattered over 
it. Dampier meaſured ſome of theſe animals in the 
Weſt Indies ten or twelve feet long; their tails twenty 
inches long, fourteen broad. The length ot the ſpe- 
cimen preſerved in the Leverian Muſeum is fix feet 
and a half; the greateſt circumference, three feet eight 
inches ; that near the tail, two feet two. This was 
taken near the Marigot of Kantai, in the river Sene- 
gal ; but they grow to the length of fourteen or fifteen 
feet; they are very fat, and both fat and lean re- 
ſemble veal; but the fat adheres to the ſkin in form 
of blubber ; the negroes take them by harpooning, 
and fell them at the rate of two long bars of iron 
apiece: the ſeaſon is only in the months of December 
and January. Manati are found in moſt of the. Atri- 
Rae nad polliy 
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thoſe on the eaſtern coaſt: the woman-fiſh, taken off 
the iſles Bocicas, to the ſouth of the river Cuama, is 
moſt probably of this ſpecies. | 


TRE GUIANA MANATI 


HATH a head hanging downward, the feet fur- 
niſhed with five toes, and the body almoſt to the tail 
of an uniform thickneſs ; near its junction with that 
part it grows ſuddenly thin; the tail 1s flat, and in form 
of a ſpatula ; thickeſt in the middle, and growing thin- 
ner towards the edges. It inhabits the rivers and ſea 
of Guiana; it grows to the length of fixteen or eighteen 
feet; is covered with a duſky ſkin with a few hairs, 
Thoſe meaſured by Dampier were ten or twelve feet 


long ; their tail twenty inches in length, fourteen in 


breadth, four or five thick in the middle, two at the 


edges ; the largeſt (according to the fame voyager) 


weighed twelve hundred pounds: but they arrive at 
far greater magnitude. Clufius examined one which 
was ſixteen feet and a half long, and Gomora ſpeaks 
of them as ſometimes of the length of twenty feet. 
Synonymes.--- Buffon, xiii. 425. fab. lvii. Rait ſyn. 


quad. 193. Trichechus manatus. Lin. /y/t. 49. Schre- 


ber, tab. Ixxx. 


ThE ANTILLES MANATL 


CLUSIUS, in his Exotics, gives a print and de- 
ſcription of a manati brought from the Weſt Indies; 
but neither one nor the other enables us to define the 
ſpecies. He ſays that it had ſhort nails and broad feet, 
and that the tail was broad and ſhapeleſs. Fill we 
are better informed, we ſhall ſuppoſe it to be the ſame 


with the Guiana. M. de Buffon in his Supplement, 


vi. 396, makes it a diſtinct ſpecies, under the title of 
e grand lamantia des Antilles. | 
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TE ORONOKO MANATTI. 


THIS is the ſpecies to which M. de Buffon has, in 
his Supplement, p. 400, given the name of le petit la- 
mantia de Þ Amerique, and ſays it is found in the Oro- 
noko, Oyapoc, and the rivers of the Amazons : this 
puſhes its way to the amazing diftance we have men- 
tioned. By the deſcription Gumilla has given of the, | 
tail, it is circular, and probably muſt be referred to 
this ſpecies. We cannot conceive why M. de Buffon 
calls it le petit, for it grows to a vaſt fize. Father Gu- 
milla had one taken in a diſtant lake, near the Orono- 
ko, which was fo large that twenty-ſeven men could 
not draw it out of the water; on cutting it open, he 
found two young ones, which weighed twenty-five 
pounds apiece. | 

Theſe animals abound in certain parts of the eaſtern 
coaſts and rivers of South America, about the Bay of 
Honduras, ſome of the greater Antilles, the rivers of 
Oronoque, and the lakes formed by it ; and laſtly, in 

that of the Amazons, and the Guallaga, the Paſtaga, 
and moſt of the others which fall into that vaſt river; 
they are found even a thouſand leagues from its mouth, 

| ſeem to be ftopped from making even an higher 
advance, only by the great cataract, the Pongo of 

* Borja: they ſometimes live in the. ſea, and often near 
the mouth of ſome river, into which they come once 
or twice in twenty-four hours, for the ſake of brouz- 
ing on the marine plants which grow within their 
reach ; they altogether delight more in brackiſh or 
ſweet water than in the falt; and m ſhallow water 
near low land, and im places ſecure from ſurges, and 
where the tide runs gently. It is ſaid, that at times 
they frolic and leap to great heights ont of the water: 
their uſes were very conſiderable to the privateers or 
buccaneers in the time of Dampier : their fleſh and fat 
are white, very ſweet and ſalubrious; and the tail of a 


young female was particularly eſteemed. A ſuckling 
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was held to be moſt delicious, and eaten roaſted, as 
were great pieces cut out of the belly of the old ani- 
mals: the ſkin cut out of the belly (for that of the back 
was too thick) was in great requeſt for the purpoſe of 
faſtening to the ſides of canoes, and forming a place 
for the inſertion of the oars: the thicker part of the ſkin, 
cut freſh into lengths of two or three feet, ſerves for 
whips, and becomes, when dried, as tough as wood. In 
the head, it was pretended that there werecertain ſtones, 
or bones, of great value, on account of their virtues in 
curing the gravel and cholic. | 

T hey are taken by an harpoon ſtuck in the end of a 


aaf, which the Indians uſe with great dexterity: they 


go in a ſmall canoe with the utmoſt ſilence, as the ani- 
mal is very quick of hearing. The harpoon is looſe, 
but faſtened to a cord of ſome fathoms in length; for, 
as ſoon as the manati is ſtruck, it ſwims away with the 
barb plunged in its body, attended by the canoe, till 
ſpent with pain and fatigue; in ſome places the ſmaller 
are taken in nets. If a female, which has a young one, 
is Fuck, ſhe takes it under its fans or feet, if not too 
large, and ſnews, even in extremity, the greateſt affec- 
tion for its offspring, which makes an equal return, 
never forſaking the captured parent, but is always a 
ſure prey to the harpooner. The Indians of the Ma- 
ragnon, or the river of Amazons, take them by the 
means of intoxicating herbs, or by ſhooting them with 
thoſe poiſoned arrows, whoſe leaſt touch is fatal, yet 


| imparts no degree of venom to the thing ſtruck, 


whoſe fleſh is eaten with the utmoſt ſafety. At the 
time the waters of the Oronoque (which annually 

overflow the banks) begin to return into the bed of 
the river, the Indians made dams acroſs the mouths of 
the ſhallow lakes formed by the floods, and in that 
manner take vaſt numbers of manati, or pexi-buey, or 
fin- cows, as the Spaniards call them, together with 
tortoiſes, and variety of fiſh, 


We 
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We - conclude this account with the extraordinary 
hiſtory of a tame manati, preſerved by a certain prince 
of Hiſpaniola, at the time of the arrival of the Spani- 
ards, in a lake adjoining to his reſidence. It was, on 
account of its gentle nature, called in the language of 
the country matum. It would appear as ſoon as it was 
called by any of its familiars, for it hated Spaniards, 
on account of an injury it had received from one of 
theſe adventurers. The fable of Arion was here re- 
aliſed. It would offer itſelf to the Indian favourites, 
and carry over the lake ten at a time, finging and play- 
ing on its back; one youth it was particularly ena- 
moured with, which reminds us of the claſſical paral- 
lel in the dolphin of Hippo, ſo beautifully related by 
the younger Pliny. The fates of the two animals were 
very different ; matum eſcaped to its native waters, by 
means of a violent flood; the Hipponenſian fiſh fell a 
facrifice to the poverty of the retired coloniſts. See 
both relations, the firſt in Peter Martyr's Decades of 
the Indies, Dec. iii. book 8; the other in lib. ix. epiſt. 
33. of Pliny. The elder Pliny alſo relates the ſame 


ftory, lib. ix. c. viii. 
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| THIS is a very fingular ſpecies of manati, ſeen by 
Mr. Steller on the coaſt of America. It was five feet 
long, with a head like a dog; it had ere& and ſharp 
ears, large eyes, a ſort of beard on both lips; its body 
was round, thickeſt near the head, tapering to the tail, 
which was bifurcated, the upper lobe the langeſt ; its 
body was covered with thick hair, grey on the back 
and red on the belly. Mr. Steller could diſcover nei- 
ther feet nor paws. It was full of frolic, played a thou- 
ſand monkey tricks ; ſometimes ſwimming on one fide, 
ſometimes on the other ſide of the ſhip, looking at it 
ſeemingly. with great amazement. It would come ſo 
near the ſhip, that it might be touched with a pole; 
but, if any body ſtirred, it would 1 
| 2 
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It often raiſed one third of its body above the water, 
and ſtood erect for a conſiderable time: then ſuddenly 
darted under the ſhip, and appeared in the ſame attitude 
on the other ſide; and would repeat this for thirty 
times together. It would frequently bring up a ſea 
plant, not unlike the bottle. gourd, which it would toſs 
about and catch again in its mouth, playing number- 
leſs tricks with it. ; 


VESPERTILIO, the BAT, of the Order of 
PRIMATES, | 


T HE diſtinguiſhing characters of this genus are as 
follow: all the teeth are ered,” pointed, near 
each other; and the firſt four are equal. The fore- 
feet have long extended toes, connected by a thin 
broad membrane, extending to the hind legs, and ex- 
panded into a kind of wings, by which the creature is 
enabled to fly. There are two claſſes, one with, and 
the other without, tails. This curious animal ſeems 
to form the link by which Nature paſſes from the 
quadrupeds to the winged tribes, fince it evidently 
participates both of the quality of brute and bird. 
| There are twenty-five different ſpecies, beſide two or 
three varieties, which are as follow: and firſt of thoſ 
vithout tails. - 


Tas TERNATE, ROUSETTE, ox ROU- 
GETTE, BAT, 


BATS of this ſpecies have large canine teeth, four 
cutting ones above, the ſame below ; a ſharp black 
noſe ; large naked ears; and a pointed tongue, ter- 
minated by ſharp aculeated papille. The exterior tos 
is detached from the membrane; the claw ſtrong and 
hooked. There are five toes on the hind- feet, with 
talons very crooked, ſtrong, and compreſſed fideways. 

| They have no tail; the membrane is divided behind 

quite to the rump, The head is of a dark ferruginous 

colour; the neck, ſhoulders, and under fide, are of 3 
Vor. III. No. 48. 4 E much 
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much lighter and brighter red. On the back the hair 
1s ſhorter, duſky, and ſmooth : the membranes of the 
wings are duſky. They vary in colour: ſome are 
entirely of a reddiſh brown; others duſky. Some 
are one foot long, and four from tip to tip of the 
wings expanded ; but there are others vaſtly larger. 
This ſpecies is not gregarious, though numbers of 


them at times meet accidentally on the ſame tree in 


queſt of food; and, being frightened, may chance to 


fly the ſame way in a flock. 


The Rougette differs from the Rouſette only in 
that its whole body and head are cinereous, mixed with 
ſome black; and that on the neck there is a great bed 
of orange or red. The fize is alſo much leſs; the ex- 
tent of the wings being little more than two feet. 
They inhabit the ſame countries, agree in food, but 
differ in manners. They are found in Guinea, Ma- 
dagaſcar, and all the other iflands in the Indian Ocean, 
New Holland, the Friendly Iſlands, the New He- 
brides, and New Caledonia, The Rougettes fly in 
flocks, and obſcure the air with their numbers. They 
begin their flight from one neighbouring iſland to ano- 
ther immediately on ſun-ſet, and return in clouds from 
the time it is light till ſun-riſe. They lodge during 
the day in hollow trees. Both kinds live on fruits, 
and are fond of the juice of the palm-tree, with which 
they will intoxicate themſelves till they drop on the 
ground, They ſwarm like bees, hanging near one 
another from the trees in great cluſters. In New 
Caledonia the natives uſe their hair in ropes, &c. 
They grow exceſſively fat at certain times of the 
bb The Indians eat them, and declare the fleſh to 

very good. The French in the Iſle de Bourbon 
boil them in their bouillon, to give it a reliſh ; but 
the negroes hold them in abhorrence. Their bodies 
are from the ſize of a pullet to that of a dove. While 
eating, they make a great noiſe: their ſmell is rank: 
they are fierce, bite, and make . 
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taken. They bring but one young at a time. They 
copulate with ardour; and the ſex of the male is very 
conſpicuous. The penis is not concealed in a ſheath, 
like that of quadrupeds, but hangs out of the body, 
like that of the monkey. The ſex of the female is alſo 
very apparent. They have only two paps, placed on 
the breaſt, and they produce oftener than once a year. 
The ancients had ſome knowledge of theſe animals. 
Herodotus mentions winged wild-beaſts like bats, 
that moleſted the Arabs, who gathered the caſſia, to 
ſuch a degree, that they were obliged to cover them- 
ſelves all but the eyes with ſkins. From ſuch rela- 
tions, it is probable, the poets formed their fictions of 
Harpies. | 

Both the ſmaller and greater ſpecies are equally fond 
of human blood. Perſons attacked by them are in 
danger of paſſing from a ſound ſleep into eternity. 
The bat is fo dextrous a bleeder, as to infinuate its 
aculeated tongue into a vein without being perceived; 
it then ſucks the blood till it is ſatiated, all the while 
fanning with its wings, and agitating the air, in thoſe 


hot climates, in ſo pleaſing a manner, as to caſt the 


ſufferer into a ftill ſounder ſleep. It is therefore very 
unſafe to ſleep in the open air, or to leave open any 
entrance to ſuch dangerous animals. Nor do they 
confine themſelves to human blood : in certain parts of 
America, they even deſtroy the cattle. | 

There is a ſmaller variety, with a head like a grey- 
hound; large teeth; and Jong broad naked ears. The 
whole body is covered with ſoft ſhort hair of a ſtraw 
colour. It is near nine inches long : the extent of its 
wings two feet two inches. 

Synonymes. --- Veſpertilio ingens. Clu. ext. 94. 
Canis volans ternatanus orientalis. Seh. Mus. i. 91. 
tab. lvii. Veſpertilio Vampyrus. V. ecaudatus, naſo 
ſimplici, membrana inter femora diviſa. Lin. GM. 46. 
La Rouſette & la Rougette. Buffon, x. 55. tab. xiv. 
xvii, Schreber, 18 5. tab. xliv. Pteropus rufus aut 
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niger auriculis brevibus acutiuſculis. Briſſon quad. 153 
and 154. No, 2. Shaw Spec. Lin. vin, Great bat. 
Edw. 180. | 

The hiſtory of this very curious ſpecies of bat has 
been lately greatly elucidated by M. de la Nux, who 
. refided fifty years in Bourbon, where they ſo much 
abound. He ſays, the larger bats fly at noon-day ; 
but not the ſmaller ones. The former fly not in 
troops during the day, but ſingly, when they mount 
very high, which greatly diminiſhes their apparent 
magnitude. They fly long without ſtopping, and can 
paſs from the iſle of Bourbon to the iſle of France, a 
diſtance of at leaſt thirty leagues, in a very ſhort time. 
They never hover, like birds of prey. But, in the 
great elevation of perhaps two hundred fathoms above 
the ſurface of the earth, the motion of their wings, 
which is rapid when near the ground, appears to be 
very ſlow. Strictly ſpeaking, the great ternate bats 
live not in ſociety. When in queſt of food, they unite 
into flocks or companies more or leſs numerous. 
Theſe companies aſſociate by accident upon the trees 
whoſe flowers or fruits are agreeable to their palates. 
They may be obſerved arriving ſucceſſively, and lay- 
ing hold of the trees by the claws of their hind feet, 
where they reſt for a long time, if not diſturbed. 
There are always ſome, however, which detach them - 
ſelves from time to time, and join the company. Bur, 
when a bird of prey paſſes above the tree, when they 
hear the noiſe of thunder or of a muſket, or when 
they ſpy any perſon in their neighbourhood, they all 
take wing at once. It is on ſuch occaſions that they 
are ſeen, during the day, flying in companies, which, 
though numerous, never obſcure the air, becauſe they 
cannot fly cloſe enough to produce this effect : the 
expreſſion is at leaſt hyperbolical. 

t With regard to the ſmaller ternate bats, they never 
fly in the day: they live in ſociety, to the number 
ſometimes of more than four hundred, in the _— 
| trunks 
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trunks of large corrupted trees, from which they de- 
art not till the duſk of the evening, and return before 
day- break. It is firmly believed in Bourbon, that, 
whatever numbers theſe ſocieties conſiſt of, there is 
never more than one male found among them; and, 
when this colony was firſt eſtabliſned, many people, 
whoſe taſte and ſtomach were not too nice, collected 
vaſt quantities of bat-greaſe for food. A tree of bats, 
as it is termed, was no inconfiderable treaſure. It is 
eaſy to ſhut up the entrance of their retreats, to take 
them out alive one by one, or to ſuffocate them with 
| ſmoke, and in either way to aſcertain the number of 
males and females of which the ſociety is compoſed. 
The noiſe of theſe bats, that is heard at a great diſ- 
tance, both in the night and the day, is that which is 
natural to the animals when in a paſſion, and when 


diſputing about their food; for it muſt not be imagined 


that the large ternate bats eat during the night only. 
They have a fine eye, as well as an accute ſcent. 
They ſee very well in the day; and it is not ſurpriſing 
that they ſhould diſtinguiſh, in the woods, ripe fruit 
and grain as well as flowers. The fleſh of theſe ani- 
mals is certainly not bad, if the reluctance excited b 

their figure could be overcome. When about five 
months old, they are fat, and as good of their kind as 
the Guinea hen, or young wild boar; but, when old, 
they are hard, though pretty fat during the fruit ſea- 
ſon, which continues all the ſummer and part of au- 


tumn. The males, eſpecially when aged, acquire a 


ſtrong diſagreeable flavour. It is not correct to ſay, 
in general, that theſe animals are eaten by the Indians. 
It is well known that the Indian neither eats nor kills 
any animal. Perhaps they are eaten by the Moors 
and Malayans. It is certain, that many Europeans 
eat them. Hence it is true, that bats are eaten in 
India, though not by the Indians. In Bourbon, both 
ſpecies are eaten. 


«© When 


go NATURAL HISTORY 
« When M. de la Nux firſt arrived in the iſle of 


Bourbon, theſe animals were very common in diſtricts 
already ſettled, where they are now become rare. The 
reaſons are obvious: 1. The foreſts were then at no 

reat diſtance from the fettlements ; and they cannot 
fubä but in foreſts. 2. The great ternate bats are 
viviparous, and bring forth one young only each 
year. 3. For the ſake of their fleſh and their greaſe, 
they are hunted, during the whole ſummer, autumn, 
and part of winter, by the whites with muſkets, and by 
the negroes with nets. Beſides theſe cauſes of dimi- 
nution in the ſpecies, they abandon the neighbourhood 
of our ſettlements, and retire into the interior parts of 
the iſland, where they are expoſed to conſtant deſtruc. 
tion by the cheſnut-coloured negroes. 


« The ſeaſon of their amours here is in the month | 


of May, which is about the middle of our autumn, 
and the females bring forth a month after the vernal 
equinox. Hence the time of their geſtation is from 
four and a half to five months. Of the preciſe time 
the young take in acquiring their full growth, we have 
no knowledge: but they appear to be perfe& at the 
winter ſolſtice, which is nearly eight months from their 
birth. Beſides, no ſmall bats are ſeen except in April 
and May, when the old are eaſy diſtinguiſhed from 
their young, by the more vivid colour of the latter : 
the old ones become grey, though we know not at 
what period; and it is then that their fleſh is hard, 
and has ſo ftrong and diſagreeable a flavour, that the 
fat alone, with which they are well pravided from the 
end of the ſpring to the beginning of winter, is eaten 
by the negroes. 
ce It is certain, that theſe animals feed upon no kinds 
of fleſh, but ſolely on bananas, peaches, and other 
fruits, which the foreſts produce abundantly in differ- 
ent ſeaſons : they are likewiſe very fond of the juices 
of certain umbellated flowers, particularly thoſe of the 
ſtinking tree, the nectarium of which is very w_— 
thele 
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theſe flowers abound in January and February, which 
is the middle of ſummer in Bourbon, and allure into 
the lower parts of the iſland vaſt numbers of bats; 
and, it is probable, for the purpoſe of ſucking the 
nectaria of umbellated flowers of different ſpecies, that 
their tongue is furniſned with ſo many ſharp papillæ. 
The ſkin of the mango fruit 1s reſinous, and is never 
touched by the bats. When confined in a cage, they 
have been made to eat bread, ſugar-canes, &c. Man 
has nothing to apprehend from theſe bats, either per- 
ſonally, or for his poultry. It is impoſſible for them 
to ſeize even the ſmalleſt bird: they cannot, like a 
falcon, ſtoop down upon their prey. If they approach 
too near the ground, they fall down, and are incapable 
of reſuming their flight till they climb upon any ele- 
vated object they firſt meet with, fuppoſing it ſhould 
be the body of a man. When on the ground, they 
trail their bodies flowly along, and make their ſtay in 
that fituation as ſhort as poſſible. As they are by no 
means adapted for running, how is it practicable for 
them to ſeize birds on the branches of trees? The flow 
and awkward manner in which they move towards the 
end of a branch, in order to catch the wind in their 
wings, ſhews that every attempt of this nature would 
be abortive. When about to fly, theſe animals cannot, 
like birds, dart at once into the air. To diſengage 
their claws from the place to which they are attached, 
they are obliged to beat the air ſeveral times with their 
wings; and, however full their wings may be when 


they quit their ſtation, their weight is apt to make 
them ſink. In order to raiſe themſelves, they traverſe 


the concavity 'of a curve-line. But the place from 
which they depart is not always commodious for the 
free play of their wings ; they may be reſtrained by 
the vicinity of branches; and, when thus fituated, 
they proceed to the part of the branch from which 
they can take wing without any riſk. It frequently 


happens, that, when a numerous flock reſt upon trees 
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of twenty or thirty feet high, and are ſurpriſed by a 
peal of thunder, or the firing of a gun, ſeveral of them 
fall to the ground before they receive a ſufficient quan- 
tity of air to ſupport them. In this caſe, they in- 
ſtantly climb the firſt tree they meet with, in order to 
reſume their flight as ſoon as poſſible. Let us ſup- 
Pole, ſays M. de la Nux, that a traveller, hunting 
animals of which he has no knowledge, whoſe figure 
and aſpect ſtrike him with terror, is ſuddenly ſurround- 
ed with a number of large bats ; that he is entangled 
by one or two of them climbing up his body ; that, 
by roughly endeavouring to diſengage himſelf, he ir- 
Titates the animals, and 1s ſcratched or even bit by 
them ; would not a ſcene of this kind give riſe to 
the notion, that theſe bats were ferocious, ruſhing 
upon men, in order to wound or devour them, while 
the whole affair is only a fortuitous rencounter of 
animals. of different ſpecies, who are equally afraid 
of each other? I ſay more: the foreſt is abſolutely 
neceſſary to the exiſtence of theſe bats, to which they 
are led by the inſtin& of ſelf-preſervation, and not by 
any ſavage or ferocious diſpoſition. When to all theſe 
facts I add, that neither the greater or ſmaller ternate 
' bats ever fix upon carrion, and that naturally they do 
not eat upon the ground, but require to be in a hang- 
ing poſture when they feed, I think I have faid enough 
to eradicate the prejudice which repreſents them as 
carnivorous, voracious, deſtructive, and cruel, animals. 
When I farther add, that their flight is as heavy and 
noiſy, eſpecially when near the ground, as that of the 
vampire ought to be light and filent, I ſhall have, by 
this laſt character, removed the one ſpecies to a con- 
fiderable diſtance from the other. And becauſe the 
great ternate bats are ſometimes obſerved flying near 
the ſurface of the water, like the ſwallow, they have 
been repreſented as feeding upon fiſh. But this fleſh 
is equally diſagreeable to them as all other kinds; for, 


I repeat it, that they live entirely on yegetables. It. 
| : is 
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is ſolely for the purpoſe of bathing that they frequent 
the waters; and, if they fly nearer the ſurface of the 
water than the earth, it is owing to the fewer interrup- 
tions preſented by the former to the motion of their 
wings. To this circumſtance the natural cleanlineſs 
of theſe animals muſt be aſcribed. I have ſeen and I 
have killed numbers, and never diſcovered the ſmalleſt 
degree of dirtineſs upon any of them. | 

« The great bat is by no means a beautiful animal. 
When ſeen nigh, its movements are all diſagreeable. 
There is only one point of view, a ſingle attitude, in 
which all .its natural deformity diſappears, and in 
which it may be obſerved with pleaſure, When perch- 
ed on a tree, it hangs with its head down, and its wings 
folded, and placed exactly on each fide of the body. 
In this ſituation, the vibrating wings which conſtitute 
its deformity, as well as the hind paws, by the claws of 
which it is ſuſpended, are concealed. We ſee only a 
roundiſh, plump, pendulous, body, covered with deep 
brown hair extremely clean and ſmooth, terminated by 
a head whoſe phyſiognomy is vivacious, and by no 
means diſagreeable. This is their only attitude of re- 
poſe, in which they remain a long time during the day. 
They are ſeen to beſt advantage at an elevation above 
the earth from forty to ſixty feet, and at the diſtance of 
about one hundred and fifty feet. Now, figure to 
yourſelf a large tree, whoſe branches are garniſhed with 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred of ſuch objects, 
having no other motion but what is communicated to 
them by the branches, and you will have an idea of a 
picture, which J have regarded as curious, and contem- 
plated with pleaſure. In the richeſt cabinets of natu- 
ral hiſtory, the great Ternate bat is always ſhewn with 
its wings fully extended, which 1s its moſt ugly atti- 
tude. This poſition may anſwer one purpoſe. But 
ſome of. them ought to be viewed at a fide, or from 
above, in their natural ſtate of repoſe.” 
Vorl.. . „„ ä THE 
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TRE SPECTRE BAT 


INHABITS South America ; like the former it 
lives in the palm-trees, and grows very fat; it has a 
long noſe, large teeth, long, broad, upright, ears, a 
conic ere& membrane at the end of the noſe, bending 
at the end and flexible: the hair on its body is cine- 
reous, and partly long ; the wings are full of ramified 
fibres; the membrane extends from hind-leg to hind- 
leg: from the rump extend three tendons, which ter- 
minate at the end of the membrane. It is ſeven inches 
and a half long, extent two feet two. 
 Synonymes.---Andira-guacu, veſpertilio cornutus. 
Piſo Brafil. 190. Marcgrave Braſil. 213. Canis vo- 
lans maxima aurita fem. ex Nov. Hiſpania. Seb. Mu. 
1. fab. lvii. Veſpertilio ſpectrum. V. ecaudatus, naſo 
infundibuliformi lanceolato. Lin. Gt. 46. Klein quad. 
62. Pteropus auriculis longis, patulis, naſo membrana 
antrorſum inflexa, aucto. Briſſon quad. 154. Le vam: 
pire. Buffon, x. 5 5. Schreber, 192. tab. xlv. 


Tus JAVELIN BAT 


_ - HAS large pointed ears, an ere&t membrane at the 
end of the noſe, in form of the head of an ancient ja- 
velin. It inhabits the warm parts of America, is of 
the ſize of the common bat, and its fur is cinereous. 

Synonymes.---Veſpertilio Americanus vulgaris. Seb. 
Muſf. i. tab. Iv. fig. 2. Veſpertilio perſpiciliatus. V. 
ecaudatus, naſo foliato acuminato. Lin. yt. 47. V. 
murini coloris pedibus anticis tetradactylis, poſticis pen- 
tadacty lis. Briſſon quad. 161. La chauve ſouris fer de 
lance, Buffon, xiii. 226. tab. xxxiii. Supplem. vii. 292. 
tab. Ixxiv. Schreber, 194. tab. xlvi. B. 


Tux LEAP BAT 


HAS ſmall rounded ears, a membrane on the noſe, 
of the form of an ovated leaf, and.a web between the 
hind legs. It is of the ſame ſize as the laſt ; its fur o 
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of a mouſe colour, tinged with red. It inhabits Ja- 
maica, Surinam, and Senegal. In the firſt, it lives in 
woods and caves, which are found full of its dung, 
productive of ſaltpetre. It feeds on the prickly pear. 
Synony mes. Veſpertilio, roſtro appendice auriculæ 
forma donata. Sloane Jam. ii. 330. Small bat. Edo. 
201. fig. 1. La feuille Buffon, xiii. 227. Veſpertilio 
ſoricinus. Pallas Miſcel. 48. tab. v. Schreber, 195. 
tab. xlvii. . 


TAE CORDATED BAT 


HAS very broad and long ears, a heart-ſhaped 
membrane at the end of its noſe, and a web between 
the hind legs; the colour of its face is a very light red, 
that of the body ftill paler. It inhabits Ceylon, and 
the iſle of Ternati, one of the Moluccas. 

Synonymes.---Glis volans Ternatanus. Seb. Mu. i. 


tab. lvi. fig. 1. Schreber, 1 2 tab. xlviii. Veſpertilia 


ſpafina. V. ecaudatus naſo foliato obcordato. Lin. y. 47. 


SECOND. CLASS, WITH TAILS, 


ThE PERUVIAN BAT. 


THIS ſpecies has a head like a pug- dog, large 
ſtraight pointed ears, two canine teeth, and two ſmall 
cutting teeth between them, in each jaw: the tail is 
incloſed in the membrane that joins the hind legs, and 
ſupported by two ligaments allo involved in the mem- 
brane: the colour of its fur is of an iron grey; its body 
is equal to that of a middle-fized rat; the extent of 
its wings two feet five inches. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with hanging lips 
like the chops of a maſtiff; its noſe and upper lip are 
divided; it has long, narrow, ſharp- pointed, ears: a few 
joints of its ſhort tail ſtick out without the membrane, 
which, at ſame time extends far beyond it, is angu- 
lar, and ends in a point : the claws on the hind-feet are 
large, hooked, and compreſſed ſideways : the mem- 
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branes of the wings are duſky, and very thin: the fur 
on the head and back is brown, on the belly cinereous; 
five inches long; extent of the wings twenty. It in- 
habits Peru and the Muſquito ſhore. | 

Synonyme.---Chauve-ſouris de la Vallée d'Ylo. 

Feuillée obf. Peru, 1714. p. 623. Schreber, 196. tab. 

Ix. Veſpertilio leporinus. Gm. Lin. 47. | 


TE BULL-DOG BAT, 


WITH broad roynd ears, touching each other in 
front ; has a thick noſe and pendulous lips : the up- 
per part of the body is of a deep aſh colour, the lower 
paler; the tail is long; its five laſt joints are diſen- 
gaged from the membrane; it is two inches long; its 
extent is nine and a half. It inhabits the Weſt Indies. 

Synonymes.---Autre chauve ſouris, Buffon, x. 84, 
87. tab. xix. fig. 1, 2. Schreber, 207. tab. xlix. 


TRE SENEGAL BAT 


HAS a long head ; its noſe a little pointed ; ſhort 
and pointed ears; fur of a tawny brown, mixed with 
aſh colour; belly paler; two joints of the tail free: it 
is four inches long; its extent twenty-one. 

Synonymes.- -- Chauve-ſouris etrangere. Buffon, x. 
82. tab. xvii. Schreber, 206. tab. lviii. Veſpertilio 
nigrita. Gm. Lin. 49. | 


Tux POUCH BAT, 


WIT the noſe ſomewhat produced; the end thick: 
eſt, and beſet with fine whiſkers ; the chin divided by 
a ſulcus; ears Jong, rounded at their ends; on each 
wing, near the ſecond joint, is a ſmall purſe, or pouch 7 
the tail is only part involved in the membrane, the en 
hanging out; colour of the body a cinereous brown, 
the belly paler : length an inch and a half: it inhabits 
Surinam.---Synonyme. La chauve-ſouris à bourſe, 
Schreber, 209. tab. Ivii. 00 
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Taz SLOUCH-EARED BAT. 


THIS fpecies hath large pendulous ears, pointed at 
the ends; nofe obtuſe at the end; tail long, included 


in the membrane, and ending with a hook; colour a- 


bove a deep cheſnut, lighter on the belly, and cinereous 
on the fides : length three inches and four lines; ex- 
tent of wings fifteen inches. It inhabits' Guiana. 
Synonyme.---Autre chauve, ſouris, de la Guyanne. 
Buffon, Supplem. vii. 214. fab. Ixxv. 


TRE BEARDED BAT, 


THIS hath the noſtrils open for a great way up the 
noſe ; hair on the forehead and under the chin ve 
long; ears long and narrow; upper part of the head 
and body of a reddiſh brown, the lower of a dirty white 
tinged with yellow ; tail included in a membrane very 
full of nerves. It is a very ſmall ſpecies. 


Synonymes.---Autre chauve-ſouris. Buffon, Xx. 92. : 


tab. xx. fg. 3. Schreber, 204. tab. lvi. 


TAE NEW YORK BAT | 
HAS a head ſhaped like that of a mouſe; top of 
the noſe a little bifid ; ears ſhort, broad, and rounded; 
no cutting teeth, two canine in each jaw ; tail very 
long, incloſed in the membrane, which is of a conic 
fhape ; head, body, and the whole upper fide of the 
membrane which incloſes the tail, covered with long 
very ſoft hair of a bright tawny colour, lighteſt on the 
head and beginning of the back, the belly paler : at 
the baſe of each wing a white ſpot; wings thin, na- 
ked, and duſky ; bones of the hind legs very ſlender : 
length, from noſe to tail, two inches and a half ; tail 
one inch*eight-tenths; extent of wings ten and a half. 
It inhabits North America. It is alſo found in New 
Zealand. Mr, Schreber deſcribes it in p. 212. 
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Tas STRIPED BAT. 


THIS ſpecies hath a ſmall ſhort noſe; ears ſhort, 
broad, and pointing forward; body brown; wings 
ſtriped with black, and ſometimes with tawny and 
brown : length, from noſe to the end of the tail, two 
inches ; it varies in colour, the upper part of the body 
being ſometimes of a clear reddiſh brown, the lower 
whitiſh. It inhabits Ceylon, called there, kiriwoula. 
We may add to this little ſpectes of bat, the mention 
of a minute kind ſeen and heard in myriads of num- 
bers in the ifle of Tanna, one of the New Hebrides, 
but which eſcaped every attempt of our voyagers to ob- 
tain a near examination.---Synonymes. Autre chauve- 
fouris, Buffon, x. 92. tab. xx. fig. 3. Zooph Gronov. 
No. 25. Scbreber, 205. tab. xlix. 


Txt MOLUCCA BAT, 


WITH large head, thick noſe, ſmall ears, tubu- 
lar noftrils, terminating outwards in form of a ſcrew ; 
upper lip divided, tongue covered with papillæ and 
minute ſpines ; claw, or thumb, joined to the wing by 
a membrane ; firſt ray of the wing terminated by a 
claw; end of the tail reaches beyond the membrane; 
colour of the head and back greyiſh aſh, the belly dull 
white; length, from noſe to rump, three inches three- 

ters; extent of wings about fifteen. It inhabits 
the Molucca iſles. Synonyme. Veſpertilio cephalo- 
tes. Pallas Spicil. Zool. faſc. iii. 10. tab. i. Schreber, 
208. fab. lx 1 


Tux SLENDER-TAILED BAT. 
THIS ſpecies hath tubular noſtrils, long ered ears, 
colour 2 above, cinereous beneath. It inhabits 
Surinam. Synonyme. Veſpertilio lepturus. Schreber, 
lab. lvü. Gm. Lin. 50. 
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TRE ROUGH-TAILED BAT. 
THIS hath upright ſmall ears, tail broad at the baſe, 
terminating in a point, thickly covered with hair; co- 
lour a reddiſh brown, and is a ſmall ſpecies. 


Synonyme.---Veſpertilio laſiurus. Schrebr, tab. Ixit. 
Gm. Lin. 50. 


Taz LASCOPTERUS BAT, 


WITH a moſt prominent rounded forehead, ſhort 
noſe; colour a bright ruſt, upper part of the wings of 
a paler ruſt, ends and lower parts of the wings black. 


It is a large ſpecies.---Synonyme. Veſpertilio laſcop- 


terus. Schreber tab. lviii. B. Gm. Lin. 50. 


Taz HORSE-SHOE BAT. 


THIS ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed by a membrane at the 
end of the noſe in form of a horſe-ſhoe; ears large, 
broad at their baſe, and ſharp-pointed, inclining back- 
ward ; it wants the little or internal ear; colour ef 
the upper part of the body deep cinereous, of the 
lower, whitiſh. There is a greater and ſmaller variety, 
the greater is above three inches and a half long from 
the noſe to the tip of the tail; its extent above four- 


teen. This and all the following have the tail _incloſed 


in the membrane. It inhabits Burgundy, and has 
lately been diſcovered in Kent, by Mr. Latham of 
Dartford ; it is found alſo about the Caſpian ſea, The 
long-eared bat has alſo been obſerved there, and at 
Peterſburg.---Synonymes. La chauve-ſouris fer a che- 
val. Buffon, viii. 131, 132. tab. xvii. XX. Schreber, 210. 


tab. Ixii. Br. Zool. i. 129. 
- Taz NOCTULE BAT, 


WII the noſe ſlightly bilobated ; ears ſmall and 


rounded; on the chin a minute verruca ; hair of a 
reddiſh aſn- colour: length to the rump two inches 
eight tenths, tail one ſeven-tenths; extent of wings 


thirteen | 
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thirteen inches. It inhabits Great Britain and France, 
and is very common in the open deſerts of Ruſſia, 
wherever they can find ſhelter in caverns; it flies high 
in ſearch of food, not ſkimming near the ground. A 
gentleman informed Mr. Pennant, that he ſaw taken 
under the eves of Queen's College, Cambridge, in one 
night, one hundred and eighty-five, the ſecond night 
fixty-three, the third night two, and that each that 
was meaſured had fifteen inches extent of wings. 
Synonymes.---La nodule. Bafon, viii. 128. tab. 
XViil. Schreber, 200. tab lii, Great hat. Br. Zool. 
#luſtr. tab. cn, Br. Zool. i. 128. 


Taz SEROTINE BAT. 


THIS hath a longiſh noſe, ears ſhort, but broad at 
the baſe ; hair on the upper part of the body brown, 
mixed with ferruginous; the belly of a paler colour: 
tength from noſe to rump, two inches and a half ; no 
tail. It inhabits France, and is found in caverns of 
racks upon the river Argun, beyond lake Baikal; but 
as yet not diſcovered in any other part of the vaſt Ruſ- 
fian domintons.---Synonyme. La ſerotine. Buffon, viii. 
129. tab. xviii. Schreber, 201. tab. liii. | 


Tux GREAT SEROTINE BAT. 


THIS hath a very long, ftrait, and ſtrong, noſe, 
floping down at the end; ears long, erect, dilated to- 
wards the bottom, rounded at the end ; colour of the 
upper parts of a reddiſh cheſnut, ſides a clear yellow, 
the reſt of a dirty white: length five inches eight lines; 
extent of the wings two feet; and no tail. It inhabits 
Guiana, aſſembles in vaſt numbers in open places, par- 
ticularly meadows, and flies in company with the goat- 
ſuckers, and, . both together, in ſuch numbers as to 
darken the air.---Synonyme. La grande ſerotine de la 
Guyanne. Buffon Supplem. vil, 289. tab. Ixiii. 1 55 
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Tae PIPISTRELLE BAT. 


THIS animal hath a ſmall noſe; the upper lip 
ſwelling out a little on each fide; the ears broad; the 
forehead coyered with long hair ; colour of the upper 
part of the body a yellowiſh. brown, the lower part 
duſky, the lips yellow: this is one of the leaſt of bats, 
not an inch and a quarter long to the rump ; extent of 
the wings fix inches and a half. It inhabits France, 
and is common in the rocky and mountainous parts of 
Ruſſia and Siberia. ---Synonyme. La pipiſtrelle. Buf- 
fon, vill. 129. tab. xix. fig. 2. Schreber, 202. tab. liv, 


Tus BARBASTELLE BAT. 


IS diſtinguiſhed by its ſunken forehead ; long and 
broad ears, the lower part of the inner ſides touching 
each other, ſo as to conceal the face and head when 
looked at in front; the noſe ſhort, the end flatted ; 
cheeks full; the upper part of the body of a duſky 
brown, the lower aſh-coloured and brovn: its length 
to the rump is about two inches, its extent ten and a 
half. It inhabits France.---Synonyme. La barbaſtelle. 
Bufſon, viii. 130. tab. xix. fig. 1. Schreber, 203. tab. lv, 


TRE COMMON BAT. 


THE common bat hath a tail ; the lips and noſe 
ſimple; the ears ſmaller than the head. It inhabits all 
Europe, and is the ſpecies principally found in Britain. 
This animal flies only during the night, living chiefly 
on moths : when it lights on the ground, it is unable to 
riſe again till it has crawled to ſome height; it remains 
torpid during winter, revives in the beginning of the 
ſpring, and comes abroad in the duſk of the evening. 
This ſpecies is two inches and a half long, when full 
grown, and about nine inches in extent ; the fur is of 
a mouſe- colour, tinged with reddiſh ; it generally 
ſkims near the ground, with an uneven jerking flight; 
and often. ſeeking for gnats and other aquatic inſects ; 
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flies cloſe by the ſurface of the water. It breeds in the 
ſummer ſeaſon, and ſuckles its young at the breaſt. 

Synonymes.-Nurrigis. Ariſt. hiſt. an. lib. 1. c. 5. 
Veſpertilio. Plinii lib. x. c. 61. Geſner quad. 766. Agri- 
cola Anim. Subter. 483. Bat, flitter-mouſe. Raii ſyn. 
quad. 243. Rear-mouſe. Charlton Ex. 80. Veſpertilio 
major, ſpeck- maus, fleder-maus. Nlein quad. 61. Veſ- 
pertilio murinus. V. caudatus naſo oreque fimplici, au- 
ribus capite minoribus. Lin. fy. 47. Laderlap, flader- 
mus. Faun. ſuec. No. 2. La grande chauve- ſouris de 
notre pais. Briſſon quad. 158. Buffon, viii. 113. tab. 
xvi. Short-eared bat. Br. Zool. i. 130. Edw. 201. 
Schreber, 199. tab. li. | 


TRE LONG-EARED BAT. 
THE ears of this ſpecies are above an inch long, 


thin, and almoſt pellucid : its body and tail both mea- 


ſure only one inch and three quarters : this, and all 
other bats except the ternati and the horſe-ſhoe, have a 
Jefler or internal ear, ſerving as a valve to cloſe the 
greater when the animal is aſleep. It inhabits Europe, 
and is alſo found in Great Britain. 
Synony mes. -Souris chauve, rattepenade. Belon oy/. 
147. Veſpertilio auritus. V. naſo oreque ſimpliei, 
auriculis duplicatis, capite majoribus. Lin. fy. 47. 
Faun. ſuec. No. 3. Klein quad. 61. La petite chauve- 
ſouris de notre pais. Briſſon quad. 160. Shaw ſpec. Lin. 
vii. L'oreillar. Baffon. viii. 118. fab. xvii. Schreber, 
197. tab. 1, Long- eared bat, Edw. 201. Br. Zool. i. 


129. Br. Zool. illuſtr. tab. ciii. 


Bats are very voracious, if proper food is to be had; 
and, though moths and other inſects be their natural 
and common food, yet if fleſh, whether raw or roaſted, 
freſh or corrupted, comes in their way, they devour it 
with greedineſs, In this country they appear abroad 
early in the ſpring, flying about only in the evenings; 
but are ſometimes rouſed from their torpidity by a 
warm day or two during winter, and will then venture 
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out in queſf of food, but recommence their ſtate of hy- 
bernation whenever the cold returns: they retire at the 
end of the ſummer into caves, ruined houſes, or the 
roofs and eaves of houſes, where they remain ſuſpend- 
ed by the hind legs, and enveloped in their wings, ge- 
nerally in large numbers. Bats may be caught by 
means of the flower-cups of burdock, whitened and 
thrown up in the way of their flight: they are attracted 
by the whiteneſs, and the hooks of the bur, ſticking to 
their membranous wings, make them fall to the ground. 
Theſe animals are the prey of owls, and, when attack- 
ed, cry with a weak and plaintive voice. Ovid, in the 
following lines, takes notice both of the weakneſs of 
their voice and the origin of their Latin name: 


| . Minimam pro corpore vocem 
Emittunt; peraguntque leves ſtridore querelas. 
Tectaque, non ſylvas celebrant: lucemque peroſæ 
Nocte volant: ſeroque trahunt a veſpere nomen. 
6 Np "hu, 
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LGAZEL, 153. 
ALTOM and BAK Ew ILL, improvers of the breed of ſheep in 
Leiceſterſhire, 118. c 

ANTELOPE, 146; blue and Egyptian, 151; elk, 154; harneſſed, 156; 
Guinea, 157; royal, 158 ; Indoſtan, 159; white-footed, 159; ſwift, 
160 red and (ſtriped, 161; common, 162; Barbary, 164: kevel and 
ſpringer, 165; Chineſe, 167; ſaiga, or Scythian, 168 ; canine and 
cervine, 1751; Gambian and wood antelope, 173. 

_ ANT-EATER, great, 552; middle-(ized, 554; ſtriped and leaſt, 555; 

Cape, 556; porcupine, 557. 1 ; 

ARMADILLO, 545 ; three-banded, 547; ſix, eight, and nine, banded, 

548; twelve-banded, 549. 

Ass, 62-68; wild, 62; tame or domeſtic, 65. 

BADGER, 369; manner of building his habitation, &c. 370; unknown 

to the Greeks, 371; American and Indian badger, 372. 

BAKEWELL, his manner of improving the breed of ſheep, 118. 

Bar, rougette and rouſſette, 585 ; ternate, 588 ; ſpectre, javelin, and 
leap, 594; cordated and Peruvian, 595; bull-dog, Senegal, and 
pouch, 596; ſlouch-eared, bearded, and New York, 597; ſtriped, 
Molucca, and flender-tailed, 598; rough-tailed, laſcopterous, horſe- 
fhoe, and noctule, 599; ſerotine and great ſerotine, 600; pipiſtrelle, 
barbaſtelle, and common, 601; long-eared, 602. 

BEAR, ſeven ſpecies of, 357-372 ; brown, 357 ; black, 360; white or 
polar, 361; wolverene, 363; glutton, 365; racoon, 366; New- 
Holland bear, 368. See BADGER. : 

BEAVER, caſtor, 448; induſtry and ſkill in conſtructing their dwellings, 
449 ; terrier-beavers, 451; mode of taking them, 452; muſk-bea- 
ver, 453; guillino beaver, 454. | 

Bison, or American ox, 81; hunted by the Indians, 82; mode of de- 
fending themſelves againſt wolves, 83. 

BUFFALO, 86 ; of the Cape, 90; dwarf buffalo, 99. 

BuLL and Cow, different ſorts, 72; in Scotland, 73, See Ox, 
Bison, &c. 

. BuUR8TING, or blaſt, in ſheep, 136. 

CAMEL, diſtinguiſhing marks of, 210; Arabian camel, or dromedary, 

210; its gentle manners, 211; peculiar uſefulneſs in Arabia, 212; 
Bactrian or Turkiſh dromedary, 215; lama, or Peruvian camel, 
217 3 guanaco, 220 pacos, 221; Vicugna, 223. 

Cars, different ſpecies, 346-357 ; Cayenne and Bengal cats, 346; ma- 
nul and common wild cat, 348 ; domeſtic cat, 349: Japan, blotched, 
and Chilian, cat, 351; corolo and New Spain cat, 352 ſerval or 
mountain cat, 353. See Lynx and CIvE Tr. ü 

Cavia, or Cavy, of Capibara, 424; reſtleſs, or Guinea- pig, 425 
rock, or aperea, 427; Magellanic or Patagonian, 428; paca, or 

ſpotted, 428, 429; briſtly, 431; long-noſed, 432: olive and Javan, 
433; Cape and muſk cavy, 434. : 

Chaos, 149- is 

CHINCHIMEXN, a ſpecies of otter, 421. 

Cix RE, a ſpecies of weaſel, 410. 

CIvET-CAT, 414; zibet, 415; Malacca civet and genet, 416. 

CoRoLo, a ſpecies of cat, 353. 


Cuil, 
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CvJa, a kind of weaſel, 387. 

Cur, 443. 1 

Dee, their characteriſtic marks, 175; elk, 196 ; rein- deer, 181 ſtag, 
186; fallow deer, 197; roe, 199; axis, 202; Virginian deer, 203; 
Mexican deer, 204 ; porcine deer, 205; muntjae, or rib-faced deer, 
205; grey or Guinea deer, 205. 5 N 

Dos, his diſtinguiſhing charatteriſtics, 260; value as a domeſtic ani- 
mal, 260; how varied by climate, &c. 261, 266; Linnzus's account 
of the dog, 261, 262; Buffon's account, 263; unknown in America 
at its firſt diſcovery, 265; ſhepherd's dog, 266; Pomeranian dog, 
267 ; Siberian dog, 267; uſed in drawing ſledges, 267, 268; hounds, 
different kinds, 268; Britiſh harriers and fox-hounds, 269; blood- 
hound, his extraordinary ſagacity, 270; ſpaniel, 271 ; grey-hound, 

272; Newfoundland dog, 272 ; maſtiff, 273; bull-dog, 274; dogs 
of the South-ſea iſlands, 275; propagation of dogs, 277 ; ſome 
curious inſtances of the ſpirit, ſagacity, and fidelity, of dogs, 269, 
275, 280-284. | | 

DormovsE, its diſtinguiſhing characters, 480; the ſtriped, 481 ; fat, 
and garden, dormouſe, 482; Chilian and common, 433; earleſs, 
484; gilt-tailed, 485; guerlinguets, 485. 

D$HIKKETAI1, or wild mule, 58-62. 

ELEPHANT, 248; his manners, 249; haunts, 250; method of catch- 
ing, 251; taming, &c. 252; introduced in ſhows, ibid. ſtories re- 
lated of them by various authors, 254 & ſeq. their fleſh eaten in 
Africa, 258; uſe of their tuſks, 259; longevity, 259, 260. 

ELk, 176; colour and form, 176; countries it inhabits, 177; their 
uſes, 178; method of hunting them, 1793 medical virtues, &c. 180. 

FELINE genus of animals, &c. 312. E 

FE RRE T, a ſpecies of weaſel, 390. 

Fi8HER, a fort of weaſel, 398. 

FiTcHer of South America, 387. 

FLux in ſheep, 135. 

FLY-STRUCK in ſheep, 135. 

FossAN E weaſel, 418. 

Fox, as deſcribed by Pennant, 294 ; varieties, 295; his ſagacity, 296 ; 

eaten in ſome countries, 299; Arctic fox, 299 ; Antarctic fox, 301; 
Culpen, or Chilian fox, 301; blue or grey fox, 302; ſilvery fox, 
302; Bengal and Barbary fox, 3oz ; the jackal, 303. See JACKAL. 

GLUTTON, a ſpecies of bear, 365. - | 

GN, 147. 

Goar, wild, 137; common domeſtic, 140; Angora, 144. 

GUERLINGUETS, 485. | 

Gvu1NnEA-PIG, 425; extremely prolific, 426. 

HaMSTER, a ſpecies of rat, 516. | | 

Hare, common, 435; varying hare, 438; American hare, 439; Bai- 
kal and Cape hare, 442; Braſilian and Alpine bare, 444; Ogtona 
hare, 446 ; calling hare, 447. 

Hepce-nG6c, 534; common, 536; Siberian and Aſiatic, 537; Guia- 
na or American, 538. 

Hirrororauus, 240. 

Hoe, eharacteriſtics of, 203; common hog, 203; poracs, or Chineſe 
hog, 228; tajaſſu, or Mexican hog, 222 Æthiopicus, or Æthiopian 
hog, 230; Africanus, or Cape-Verd hog, 231; barbyrouſſa, 232. 

Horse, 5-58; not ferocious in a ſavage ſtate, 7; wild hotſes, 83; me- 

thod of taking and taming them, 9, 10; treatment of foals, 113 

. -” training 
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training them to labour, 12 ; the various paces of a horſe, 13; the 
borſe compared with other animals, 18 ; his proportions, 19 ; age of 
a horſe, 21; technical terms explained, 23 ; management of ſtallions 
and mares, 25, 33; to preſerve or improve the breed, 26, 32; Ara- 
bian horſes, 36, 41, &c. Spaniſh horſes, 37 ; Engliſh horſes, 38; 
Italian horſes, 39 ; Daniſh horſes, 40; German horſes, 40; Perſian 
horſes, 45 ; Icelandic horſes, 47 ; Norwegian horſes, 47 ; Nordland, 
48; Japaneſe horſes, 48; horſes in America, 48; wild Turkiſh 

49; wild horſes in Finland, 50; in the Indies, 51; deſcrip. 
tion of horſes among the ancieats, 52; method of gelding horſes, 
53; other remarks on the horſe, with the names given it by various 
authors, 5 5-58. : 

HuEeMET,, a kind of aſs, 72. 

1 309 ſcarcely to be tamed, 310; ſpotted hyzna, or tiger- 
wolf, 311. E | 

In Ex, or wild goat, 137 | 

ICHNEUMON, 401; battles with poiſonous ſerpents, 402. 

JaCKALL, 303; a ſpecies of fox, and will couple with the dog, 304; 
mode of hunting for food, 305; Cape jackall, 306; Ceylon and 
Surinam, 307. | 

Jacvuar, a very fierce animal, but a ſcarce ſpecies, 343. 

JzzBoa, Egyptian, 486; Siberian, 487; African, 488; Cape and 
torrid jerboa, 491. | 

KAanGUROO, a native of New Holland, 38x ; ſmaller and ſpotted kan» 
guroo, 382. 

Lzun us, a ſpecies of rat, 510. 

Lor ARD, 338 ; ſmaller leopard and hunting leopard, 340; ounce, 341. 

LEUCORYX, 152. | | 

Liox, 312; appear to diminiſh in number, 313; their temper and diſ- 

poſition, 314; examined by Dr. Sparrman, 320, &c. anecdotes, 
315, 330, &c. amours, time of geſtation, &c. how he buats his prey, 
317, 319 ; his roarings 318, 320; method of hunting him, 327, &c. 

Liz AR d, ſcaly, with a long tail, 550; ſhort-tailed, 55: ; broad-tailed, 
552. | 

LyxXx8s, or cats with ſhort tails, 352; mountain lynx, ibid. lynx, 

how deſcribed by the ancients, 354 ; bay lynx, 355 ; Caſpian lynx, 
355; Perſian, 350; Lybian, 357. : „ 

Maxari, 576; whale-taiied, 577; round tailed, 580; Guiana and 
Antilles, 581; Oronoko, 582; ſea-ape, 584. 

MANCUL, a ſpecies of cat, 348. 

Makr1PUTO, a ſpecies of weaſel, 412. 

MARMOT, creſted, 460 ; Quebec, Maryland, and hoary, 461; bobak, 
463; mauline and earleſs, 466 ; gundi, or Arabian, 467; tail - leſs, 
468. | 

Marx, 391; grey-headed, 392. | 

Moschus, or Musk, characteriſtics of, 206; muſk of the bat, 206; 
Indian and Braſilian muſk, 208; meminna, or Ceylon chevrotin, 

20038; Java or pigmy muſk, 209; Guinea muſk, 209. 

Mol, European, 530; Cape, radiated, and long-tailed, 532; brown 
and red, 533; how to deſtroy, 533. e 

Moussx, field, 500; harveſt, 501; Oriental and Barbary, 50a; Mexi- 

can, Virginian, and wandering, mouſe, 503 ; birch and ruſtic mouſe, 

ft ſaricene, lineated, and little, mouſe, 505; rock-mouſe, 506; 
dian viverra, zenic, and economic, mouſe, 507 ; red 2 — gates 
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mouſe, 510; lemmus, 510; ſocial and Siberian mouſe, 314; mea- 
dow, 515; gregarious, 516. | 

Oross un, 373-383; of Virginia, 373; of Molucca, 375 ; of Java, 
376 ; murine opoſſum, 376; Mexican and Cayenne opoſſum, 377; 
New Holland and vulpine opoſſum, 378; ſhort-tailed and phalan- 
ger opoſſum, 579; Merian and flying opoſſum, 380; kanguroos, 
: 31— 8 

8 %a greater, 419; Braſilian, 420; leſſer, 421; ſea, 42»; 
ſlender, 424. 1 l 

OvuNCce, a ſpecies of leopard uſed for the chace, 341. 3 

Ox, profitable for draught, 76; all parts of them turn to 9 in 
trade, 77, &c. conjectures relative to wild oxen, 39; the beſt oxen 
are thoſe of Holſtein and Jutland, 80. "Mp 

PANTHER, 336; known to the ancients, 337. | 

P1LOSELLO, a ſpecies of weaſel, 417. 

PoLEe-CAT, or fitchet, 388. | 

PorCuPiNE, diſtinguiſhing marks of, 455; creſted porcupine, 45g; 
Malacca and long-tailes, 456; Braſilian, 457; Mexican and Cana» 
dian, 458. 8 | 

PuMa, ſometimes miſtaken for the lion, 344. | 

QVvADRUPEDs, definition of the term, 3; what animals ſhould be 
ſtrictly termed quadrupeds, 4, 5. 

Qvacca, ſometimes confounded with the zebra, 7r. 

Qui, a ſpecies of weaſel, 387. 

QUOLL, a ſpecies of weaſel, 413. 

RABBIT, 440. 

Racoon, a {mall ſpecies of bear, 366; his manners deſcribed in a let- 
ter to M. Buffon, 367. | 

Rar, Canadian, 492; Labrador, 493; tamariſk, 494; black, 495; 
Coypu and brown rat, 496; Indian and American rat, 498; Straſ- 
burgh and water rat, 499; woolly rat, 509; ringed, 512; Hud- 
ſon's bay, 533 ; hair-tailed, 513; hamſter, .516 ; vermela and yaik, 
518; mus phacus, 519; ſand-rat, 519; ſongar and Barbara rat, 
520; bliad mole-rat, 520; Danurian and African rat, 523; Cape 
and talpine rat, 524. 5 

RA TEL, a ſpecies of weaſel, 411. | 

REIN-DEER, not unknown to the ancients, 181; their uſes and great 
value to the Laplanders, 182 ; the wild'ones hunted, 184. ; 

RHINOCEROsS, its characteriſtic marks, 232; rhinoceros with one horn, 
or unicorn, 233; with two horns, 235 ; different opinions of authors 
relative to this animal, 236, &c. | 

Ricks in ſheep, 134. | 

Ror, in ſheep, its cauſes, prevention, and cure, 129. 

SABLE, 393; mode of hunting them in Siberia, 394; how to chogſe 
the moſt valuable ſkins, 396 ; American fable, 397. | 

SARICOVIENNE, a ſpecies of otter, 4222. 

SCAB in ſheep, how to cure, 133. 

SEA-APE, See MANATI. 

SEA-HORSE, See WALRUS., > | | 

SEAL, common, 561; pied and Mediterranean, 564; long-necked and 
Falkland Ifland, 565; tortoiſe-headed and rubbon, 566 leporine, 

reat, and rough, 567 ; porcine, eared, and hooded, 568 ; harp and 
little, 369; urine, or ſea-bear, 570; bottle-noſed, 572; leonine, 
or ſea-lion, 574. | | 
SHEEP, different ſorts of, 99-137 ; Hungarian, hornleſe, and many- 
EE | 3 - horned, 
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| horned, ſheep, 100; African and broad-tailed ſheep, 101 fat. 
rumped ſheep, 102; Siberian ſheep, 103; a curious p brought 
over by General Paoli, 104; bearded ſheep, 109; every part of the 
ſheep uſeful to man, 110; method of rearing and rules for purcha- 
ſing, 1243 prevention and cure of diſorders, 129. 
Suzzw, 524 ; muſky ſkrewy, 525; perfuming and Mexican, 526 ; Bra. 
Gian, murine, and fetid, 527; water, elephant, and marine, $28; 
Surinam, Perſian, minute, and pigmy, 529; white-toothed, ſquare- 
rY carinated, and unicolor, 530. 
SKUNK, a ſpecies of weaſel, 410. 75 
SLOTH, three-toed, 538; two-toed, 539; urſiform, 540; Buffon's 
account, 541. ; 
SQUIRREL, common, 468; Ceylon, Abyſſinian, and Malabar, 47e; 
gingi and aye-aye ſquirrel, 471 ; Javan, Bombay, and ruddy, ſquir- 
rel, 471 ; grey, 472; black, 473; Madagaſcar and Hudſon's Bay 
ſquirrel, 474; varied, fair, Bralilian, and Mexican, ſquirrel, 475 ; 
palm and Barbary ſquirrel, 476; ſailing ſquirrel, 477 ; Severn-river 
and flying ſquirrel, 478; Norfolk-jſle and hooded ſquirrel, 479; 
European flying ſquirrel, 480. 
STAG, 186; form and ſhedding of their horns, 187 ; acuteneſs of their 
| ſenſes, 188; period of propagation, 189; varies in ſize in various 
climates, 191 ; technical terms uſed in hunting the ſtag, 192 ; ſtag- 
hunting among the ancients, 193; in Sicily, 193; in France and 
England, 194 ; ancient foreſt laws, 195. 
STOAT or ermine, 385. : 
Sus. See Hog. 
Tara, tepoa and ſpotted, 413. 
TariIk, 246. | a 
T1GER, a moſt ferocious and cruel animal, 330; untameable, 3313 
"anecdotes of, 332; battle between a tiger and two elephants, 334; 
this animal peculiar to Alia, 335; Braſilian tiger, 341; Mexican 
tiger, 342 ; cinereous tiger, 343; Cape tiger, 345. 
Tovan, a ſpecies of weaſel, 385. | 
Viscacci, a ſpecies of rabbit, 443. 
WaLlkvs, arctic, or ſea-horſe, 558; Indian walrus, 560. - * $4, 
W&zASEL, common, 383; its haunts, &c. 384; Sarmatian weaſel, 389; 
Siberian, 390; pine, 393; Madagaſcar, 398 ;. Pekin, viſon, and 
' white-checked, weaſels, 399 ; Griſon, Guinea, and Guiana, weaſels, 
400; woolly weaſel and ichneumon, 401; caffre and four-toed wea- 
'fels, 404; yellow weaſel, 405; Mexican, 406; Braſilian, 40); ſtifling, 
408 ; ſtriated, 409; the ſkunk and cinghe, 410, zorrina and ratel, 
411 ; mariputo and Ceylon weaſel, 412 ; hermaphrodite weaſel, 413 ; 
quoll, ibid. tapoa tafa and ſpotted tafa, ibid. muſky weaſel, ibid. ci- 
vet-weaſel or civet-cat, 414; folſane weaſel, 418. | . 
Work, a ſpecies of dog, 284; the wolves of North America and of 
Siberia, 284; mode of liviag, 285; fond of human fleſh, 286 ; mode 
of propagation, 286, 287; great ſtrength, 287 ; method of hunting 
them, 288; exterminated in England, 289; how deſtroyed in Swe- 
den, 290; in Germany, 293; ſpecies of wolf mentioned by Buf - 
fon, 291; dog and wolf compared, 291, 292; Mexican wolf, 294. 
WorMs in ſheep, 136. | 
ZEBRA, 68. 0 * ; 
ZENIC, a ſpecies of mouſe, 507. 8 | 7 
ZERDA, a beautiful ſpecies of fox, 307; curious diſpute relative to this 
animal, 308. | | 2 2 
ZORRINA, ſpecies of weaſel, 411. 
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